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CHAPTER  VI. 


rBOM  THE  BBOINiaKO,  TO  THB  MIDDLE  OF  THB 
FIFTBBNTH  CBNTURT,    A.  D.  1400— 14fi0. 


PART   I. 


Side  f^Itatg  ai  the  Opening  of  the  FifieeiUh  CmHiry^Oter^ 
miihning  Fewer  of  Oum  OakaMXO^  Duke  of  Mikn^'^Contmued 
lUmianeerf  Florence  to  Jut  Pft^ecti^Expeditim  of  ike  Em^ 
feror  ReheH^^Revoktion  in  ike  MUktanf  Sfttem  of  tiaUf^-^ 
Sekool  of  liaUan  Qenerah-^Dlicon^Uwre  of  ike  German  Cki* 
wnkj  Bwienaiion  of  Lofonbard^  hy  ike  EmperoT'^Danger  of 
Florence — Deaik  qf  Oian  Otdeaaao^^Dismembermeni  of  ike 
MiUmeee  Siaiee-^Resioraikm  of  ikepoUiietd  Balance  m  Italy 
-^Comqneett  ofFirancesco  da  Carrara^  Lord  ofFadua — Hatred 
and  Jealousy  of  ike  Venetians  towards  Aim — Tkeir  last  War 
agamst  kim  Oallant  Defence  of  Carrara-^Fall  of  Padua  to 
ike  Venetians  Murder  of  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  kis  Sons 
i*  ike  Prisons  i^  Vemce— Extinction  of  tke  Houses  of  Carrara 
md  ScaiU^Tke  Possessions  of  Venice  extended  to  ike  Adige-^ 
Fhrtmce  '  Her  inif6tous  Purckase  rf  ike  Signiory  of  Pistt^ 
Benetamoe  of  tke  Pisans^Bloekade  of  tkeir  Ci^^-^^firings 
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Fortihide  of  the  InhabitmUs—SubfugaUm  of  Pita  6y  Flo- 
'Papal  Affaur» — Progress  of  tke  Cfrwai  SeMsm — SaeeeS' 
SOTS  of  Urban  VI. ;  Bomfaee  IX.,  Iimoeeni  VII^  Gregory  XII. 
— Eager  Desire  of  Europe  for  the  Re-umon  of  the  Ckmek-^ 
Benedict  XIIL,  the  Successor  of  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon'^ 
His  Ejfbfis  to  prolong  the  Schism^^Muiual  Evasions  of  Cfre^ 
gory  XII.  mad  Benedict  Xlll^CmmeU  of  Pimh^DepomSion 
qf  Gregory  XIL  and^Benedict  Xltl.— Election  of  Alexander 
v.— Resistance  of  the  deposed  Pontiffs— The  Schism  rendered 
more  desperatC'-^LadislauSf  King  of  Naples'^InsiMously  inter" 
feres  in  the  Affairs  of  Borne,  and  occupies  that  Capital  and  the 
Papal  Territory — His  ambitious  Designs — War  of  Florence 
against  hm  Suecesser  of  the  BepubUc-^Ladislaus  driven 
from  Rome — New  Expe£tion  of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  against 
Naples^^Battle  ofRocca  Secca — Defeat  and  Danger  of  Ladis" 
laus — His  final  Triumph  over  Lams  and  Peace  with  his  Ene^ 
meS'^His  Treachery^  Sach  ofAome,  and  new  Conquest  of  the 
Papal  States — Power  of  Ladislaus — Italy  m  Danger  of  his 
universal  Tyranny — His  Death — Scandal  excited  in  Europe  by 
the  Continuance  of  the  Great  Schism — Infamous  Reputation  of 
Pope  John  XXIII.  the  Sfcc^s^  of,  Alexander  V.^The  Em- 
peror Sigismund — His  laudable  Efforts  to  give  Peace  to  the 
ChurcK^Cd^buM  of  Constance-^Deposition  of  John  XXIII.— \ 
Resignation  <f  Gregory  XlL-^DeposUian  tf  Benedict  XIH.^ 
Election  of  Martin  V.^TemmuUion  qf  the  Great  SeUem  of 
the  Church — Affinrs  of  Lambardy^-^oiUinued  Anarckyintkat 
Province  after  She  Death  of  Gian  GaleaMno-^Giovdnni  Maria^ 
Duke  of  Milam^His  Atrocities  and  AssasAuUion^FiUppo 
Mariat  Duke  ^  Milan-^Revival  of  the  Milanese  Power- 
Cruel  Ingra^tude  of  FiUppo  Maria  to  his  Ducheu — His  ^c* 
^uisition  rfthe  Signiory  qf  Genoa,  and  Conquests  in  Lomkardy 
-^Encounter  between  the  Milanese  and  Swtss^-^BaUkqfArbedo 
^^Grandeur  ofFilippo,  Maria. 

CHAP.  The  fifteenth  century  davmed  heavfly  on  the  pidy 
Italian  state  which  still  enjoyed  or  m^it^  the 
possession  of  freedom.    Without  alKes  and  almdst 

StfH^^  l^hottt  hopfe,  whHe  the  spirit  df  Kbeftj^  was 
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OTcoy  wfa^re  expiriiig  around  her,  FlOfonoe  found  CHAP, 
towtf  the  solitary  cluui^on  of  independence      ^^- 
agaittst  the  crafty  and  perfidious  tyrant,  who  was  Wv^ 
eageriy  watdiing  the  moment  for  her  destruction.  ^^J^^ 
Abeady  master  of  ahnost  all  Lomhardy,  the  duke  OT^Lm. 
Gian  Galeauo  of  Milan  had  now  entoagled  the  ^J^^f  ^ 
lepublics  of  Tuscany  in  his  snares;  the  prepon-  ^^^ 
denmoe  df  his  power  was  hourly  becoining  more 
o?erwhehning  and  terrific ;  and  having  enthrely 
encompassed  Florence  with  fiefe  and  cities  sutn 
jeoted  to  his  dominion,  he  only  awaited  the  first 
frforaUe  occasion  for  undermining  by  fraud  or 
taxing  by  violence  that  last  strong  hold  of  Italian 
democracy.    The  Ghibelin  chieftains  of  the  Apem 
idaes,  the  republics  of  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Sienna; 
kiian  been  inveigled,  as  if  by  a  species  of  ifasci- 
nation,  mto  the  cif de  of  his  tjrranny ;  and  thes6 
powers,   which  even  by  their  dissensions  had 
tetherto  pr^erved  and  balanced  the  safety  of 
Tosoaiiy,  could  now  in  their  union  under  one 
MSMr  contribute  only  to  the  completion  of  the  . 
geaeral  ifovery.    Lucca,  except  Florence,  was  the 
8<rie  Tuscan  city  in  any  degree  independent  of 
(Han  (jUdeaeuEO ;  but  she  had  just  fallen  under  a 
domestic  tyrant,  Paolo  Guinigi,  Who  cultivated    1401 
the  affiance  and  protection  of  ^  duke. 

The  condition  of  Itidy  generally  was  as  little 
edotiated  to  atnmate  the  courage  of  the  Floren-- 
6»d»,  as  Aat  of  their  own  province.  The  selfish 
^MguAy  of  Venice,  in  imaginary  security  within 
ttinrtagunes,  woidd  make  no  e£fert  to  check  the 
projectooftfie  duke  of  Milan;  Genoa  hers^^b 
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CHAP,  longer  jBree,  was  the  subject  of  France ;  and,  of 
^'*  the  three  signors  of  eastern  Lombardy,  Gonzaga 
lord  of  Miantua  and  the  marqius  of  Este  had  sedti* 
lously  reconciled  themselyes  with  the  Milanese 
doke.  In  the  interest  of  the  Florentines  there 
remained  only  the  lord  of  Padua,  less  an  aUy^m 
whom  siy^urs  could  be  .expected^  than  a  fidthfiU 
dep^idant  who  m^ht  himself  need  their  protect 
tion.  While  such  was  the  condition  of  Tuscany 
and  northenr  Italy,  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula 
presented  an  equally  unpromising  aspect.  In  the 
long  train  of  disorders  and  civil  wars  from  which 
Naples  was  but  just  emerging  under  you^g  La* 
dislaus,  that  Idn^gdom  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
numbered  in  the  political  combinations  of  Italy. 
The  papal  power,  too,  had  been  reduced  to  ^ 
shadow  by  the  great  schism  of  tiie  church;  the 
ecclesiastical  province  ct  Romagna  was  as  usual 
broken  up  into  petty  tyrannies ;  and  its  principal 
city,  Bologna — ^the  only  interesting  spot  in  this 
obscure  division  of  the  peninsula — ^was  no  longer 
the  powerful  republic  who  had  lately  raqged  her- 
self by  the  side  of  Florence  against  Milan.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century  the  fiettal  viol^ice 
of  fSEU^on  threw  Bologna  into  the  power  of  one 
of  her  citizens  who  established  himself  in  the 
signiory.  This  was  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  a  name 
indebted  to  this  revolution  for  the  origin  of  its 
/cdebrity  in  Italy  in  later  times.  For  it  was  part 
of  th^e  unhappy  destiny  ci  tiiis  country,  that  the 
greatness  of  her  sons  seemed  tp  flow  from  the 
wounds  which  tiiey  inflicted  on  her  bosom. 
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Even  the  consternation  which  filled  Florence  at   CHAP, 
the  intelligence  that,  to  crown  all  the  defection      ^^* 
wUch  the  cause  of  freedom  had  sustained,  her 


ancient  ally  Bologna  had  passed  away .  under  a  ^IiSlIIS^of 
master  from  her  republican  government,  could  2i*lSSrtl 
not  subdue  the  resolution  of  the  people  and  their 
mlers.  They  saw  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  even  by  his  open  aggres- 
siiMi  upon  their  frontiers,  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  him  was  still  impossible.  They  there- 
fore laboured  to  prevent  the  new  signor  of  Bologna 
from  falling  under  his  influence,  by  themsdves 
oonduding  an  alliance  foreign  to  their  principles 
with  Bentivoglio ;  and  they  extended  their  nego- 
dations  to  discover  beyond  the  Alps  a  source  of 
aid  which  was  denied  to  them  in  Italy.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  empire  at  this  moment  favored  their 
views.  The  electoral  body  had  deposed  the  feeble 
Wenceslaus,  and  substituted  in  his  place  Robert 
dector-palatine.  The  German  princes  considered 
the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  Wenceslaus 
as  an  alienation  of  an  imperial  province ;  and,  in 
nunng  Robert  to  the  throne,  they  made  it  an 
article  of  their  compact  with  him,  that  he  should 
amral  the  investiture  which  his  predecessor  had 
mM  to  Gian  Galeazzo.  The  Florentines  there- 
fore found  little  difficulty  in  inducing  the  new 
emperor  to  attack  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Robert  and  the 
weaMiy  republic  by  which  he  undertook,  on  re- 
eeipt  c^  lai^e  subsidies,  to  invade  Lombardy  and 
ta  strip  Gian  Gadeazzo  of  his  dominions .    As  the 
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CHAP,   war  was  dedared  id  the  nune  of  die  enkpire,  the 
^*      whole  force  of  the  Gennan  confederation  was 

v^v"^/  dummoned  to  swdl  the  expedition.  The  prepa^ 
rations  which  the  duke  of  Milan  made  for  h»  de^ 
fence  were  proportioned  to  tlw  magnitude  of  the 
impending  stn^le*  He  levied  an  extraordinary 
contribution  on  his  states ;  and  with  the  immense 
resources  which  he  thus  collected^  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  condottieri,  he  assembled 
under  his  banners  all  the  most  famous  captains 
of  Italy  with  iheir  band&  In  this  manner  he 
drew  together  an  army  of  aboye  13,000  cuiras* 
siers,  with  12,000  in&ntry.  The  emperor  Robert 
on  his  part,  though  the  contingents  of  the  Grennim 

Bxpe<utioB  feudatories  did  not  amount  to  above  half  of  their 

ror  Robert,  stipulated  forcc,  mustered  15,000  cuirassiers  be^ 
^^^  sides  infantry ;  and  entering  Italy  with  this  army, 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  lord  of  Padua. 
This  invasion  wUch  was  attended  with  such 
imposing  circumstances,  and  which  appeared  to 
anxious  expectation  destined  to  change  the  p<di«- 
tical  condition  of  the  peninsula^  by  a  strange 
caprice  of  fortune  produced  only  a  single  skir- 
mish. But  this  partial  aflBur  of  arms  had  in  itself 
consequences  which,  however  unlooked  for  and 
contrary  to  vulgar  anticipation,  held  no  unimpor^ 
tant  influence  upon  the  subsequent  fete  of  Italy  for 
neariy  one  hundred  years.  I  have  formerly  noticed 
the  infetuation  by  which  the  Italians  of  the  four^ 
teenth  century  voluntarily  yidded  to  strangers  a 
superiority  in  martial  reputation;  and  we  have 
seen  the  long  course  of  d^radation  and  diame 
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whiah  was  inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  eydu* 
give  employxn^t  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the 
nnreaiated  ravajpes  of  foreign  companies  of  adveo* 
tare*  Thus,  although  4  few  native  captains  aii4 
soldiers  of  fortune  were  still  to  be  found  thinly 
scattered  among  those  m^cenary  bands  which 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Italian  states,  the  profes- 
sioti  of  arms  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to 
Gennan,  French,  and  English  adventurersi,  led  by 
captains  of  their  own  nations.  But  before  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  last  of  the  foreign  condottieri,  a 
iftToliition  had  silaitly  been  prepared  in  the  mili? 
imry  system  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1379,  Alberic 
di  Ji^biano,  a  petty  Romagnol  chieftain,  formed 
vmieac  the  auspices  of  St  George  a  band,  com- 
poaed  esudusively  of  Italians,  which  successively 
passed  under  his  orders  into  the  stipendiary  ser^. 
yice  of  the  different  states  of  the  peninsula.  This  sohpd  of 
company  of  St  George,  which  was  ably  disci-  nenii. 
plioed  by  Barbiano,  soon  became  distinguished 
for  valour  and  military  skill,  and  formed  the 
fovwite  school  into  which  the  adventurous  youth 
q{  the  peninsula  altered  to  learn  the  qualities  of 
sddierah^.  Barbiano  was  himself  an  accomplished 
captain,  but  his  fome  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
mre  celebrated  leaders,  who  emulated  hii;:  e$- 
aiii^ie,.or  were  formed  in  the  school  of  St  George. 
ABumg  his  contemporaries,  Jaqopo  del  Vermej^ 
the  foithful  general  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Carlo 
and  Paadolfo  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  Ottpl^  Terzo, 
Fadnb  Cane,  and  other  Italian  captains  who  had 
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trained  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  rlYalled  or 
surpassed  him  in  rqratation ;  and  after  his  death 
we  shall  find  the  two  most  fiBonous  genarals  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  St.  George,  separating  Ute 
military  adYentuiers  of  Italy  into  opposite  iiBurticiia 
by  a  rivalry  whidi  continued  through  more  than  a 
single  generation. 

Notwithstanding  die  revival  of  military  spirit 
among  Ihe  Italians,  a  lingering  prejudice  that  the 
native  bands  were  unequal  to  resist  the  shodi:  of 
Transalpine  heavy  cavalry  still  pervaded  the  pe*- 
ninsula,  when^fehe  emperor  Robert  descended  into 
the  Milanese  dominions  witii  the  gens-d'armeiie 
^Germany.  The  army  of  Gian  Galeazzo  was 
composed  entirdy  of  Italians ;  and  the  timid 
duke  gave  a  positive  order  to  Jaoopo  dA  Verme, 
who  commanded  in  chief  for  him  amidst  a  galaxy 
of  the  ablest  captains  of  Italy,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous encounter  with  the  German  cuirassiers^ 
and  to  iH!otract  the  war  by  throwing  his  forces 
into  the  stnmg  places  of  Lombardy.  But  Jacopo 
and  his  brother  leaders  had  a  more  correct  saoti* 
ment  of  their  own  talaits  and  of  the  qualities  of 
their  bands.  The  German  disdpline  had  re* 
mamed  unchanged  and  unimproved  for  a  century: 
the  Italians,  in  resuming  the  career  of  arms  and 
in  exttcising  their  ii^nuity  against  each  other^ 
had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  that  inventive 
and  intdligent  fspint  which  bdonged  to>  thdr 
nation.  They  had  wrought  many  advantageous 
alterations  in  the  tactics,  such  as  they  were,  of 
their  age ;  their  offmsive  wei^ons  were  wielded 
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with  BOW  dexterity^  their  armour  was  tempered  CHAP. 
to  perfection,  their  hoiBes  were  trained,  bridled,      ^'* 
and  bitted  with  superior  skill ;  and  whOe  armies   vt^^ 
were  only  masses  of  heavy  cavalry,  excellence  in 
Aese  minutise  was  sufficient  to  determine  the 
bilaiice  of  victory.    Jacopo  del  Verme  fearlessly  DiMoafi- 
threw  his  squadrons  into  contact  with  the  German  G«wui«hK 
chivalry,  and  in  the  first  skinnish  near  Brescia  the       * 
invaders  were  routed.    The  duke  of  Austria  and 
the  bui^rave  of  Nuremburg  were  unhorsed  and 
d^tured,  and  the  affair  would  have  drawn  on  the 
diseomfitore  •  of  the  whole  imperial  army,  if  the 
lard  of  Padua  had  not  covered  its  retreat  with  a 
body  of  Italian  cuirassiers  who  served  under  his 
ofders.    The  Grermans  were  thrown  by  this  check 
into  a  panic  which  was  the  greater  from^  their 
previous  confidence    The  discovery  of  their  in- 
fsriority,  where  they  had  calculated  on  easy  vie* 
tory,  at  once  completely  subdued  their  courage, 
intimidated  them  firom  a  second  encounter ; 
the  Italians,  thus  taught  to  despise  their  an- 
cient maaters,  learnt  also  to  discard  i^e  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  their  future  attacks.  Until  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  their^sense  of  martial 
fluperiority  remained  unchanged  firom  that  hour. 

However  flattering  this  trial  of  arms  might 
hare  proved  to  the  pride  of  Italy,  if  Italy  had 
been  united,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
^oomy  forebodings  with  which  Florence  had 
reason  to  regard  the  continued  success  of  Gian 
Galeaiso.  Notwithstanding  the  courageous  >  re« 
flistance  which  the  republic  had  hitherto  apposed 
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CHAF.  to  his  8chraie8  <tf  BggfmdaeiiMmt,  Im  pownr 
y^     9eeiiied  opfy  to  ba¥e  been  conftrmed  imd  ^^ 

by  a  yain  repjetanoe*    Afker  the  laat  peeuniaiy 


sacrifioes  which  Florenee  had  cheerfully  loada  to 
fleome  the  aQiaoce  of  the  emperw  and  to  eidiat 
his  cupidity  in  her  cause,  his  assistance  was  at 
an  end.  A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the 
duke  of  Austria,  Gian  Galeaxzo  released  his  j^- 
soner,  and  it  was  inunediatdy  evident  that  this 
act  of  apparent  generosity  was  not  without  a  wf<* 
fident  motire.  The  duke  of  Austria,  after  sow^ 
kig  dissensions  and  distrust  in  the  imperial  camp> 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  into  GermaiQr« 
His  examjj^  was  cmitagious  where  despondtbcy 
had  already  succeeded  to  presumptimi^  and  Bok 
bert  was  compelled  to  rethre  to  Padua  and  to 
disband  the  contingents  of  the  empire.  Thus 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of 

his  force,  he  only  lingered  in  Padua  with  the  hope 
of  eictortii^  new  subsidies  from  the  Florentines ; 
bat  that  people  were  weary  of  paying  for  services 
which  were  sure  of  never  being  performed;    By 
Ae  interested  offices  of  the  Venetians,  who  de* 
sired  the  c<mttnuance  of  the  war  against  the  duke 
of  Milan,  without  choosing  to  contribute  to  it 
themselves,  or  daring  openly  to  provoke  the  hos- 
tility of  Gian  Galeauo^  the  Florentines  were  in* 
deed  persuaded  to  make  one  more  advance  of 
BvMOiUkMi  money  to  Robert ;  but  finding  this  supply  pro^ 
d^^bT'  duce  no  efficient  exertion,  they  reused  fiurther 
^1402    ^^'^^^  ^  and  the  emperor  at  length  withdrew  into 
Germany. 
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The  whole  weight  ^f  the  war  Iras  noW' to.de-  ohap« 
8cead  upon  the  VlomtOiim,  and  their  t^mtofy  ^^ 
was  oeljr  preaerved  firom  being  inimdatod  by  the  ^^  ^ 
Wksm^  armies^  by  a  new  ^terprise  whibh  de* 
kyed  the  Tengeaace  of  G^au  Galeaz«o«  Willi 
tke  design  of  possessing  himsdf  of  the  fngn^Mry 
nS  Bologna,  he  declared  war  against  Gioyanm 
Bentivoglio  the  tyrant  of  that  dty ;  and  indudng 
the  iramerouB  Bolognese  exiles  to  join  his  ranks, 
hj  the  tope  which  he  deodtfuBy  held  out  to  tbeod, 
that  he  would  restore  their  republic  to  freedom^ 
te  poured  his  troops  into  its  territory.  Thia 
ittadL  obliged  B^itavoglio  to  throw  himself  ifdQ 
tte  anus  of  the  Florentines,  and  tilieir  forces  woe 
iDoiediately  sent  to  his  protection.  But  th^ 
iOiaiice  could  not  avert  his  ruin ;  and  his  impa« 
tieiit  presumption  exposed  the  Florentine  army 
to  aa  overdurow  at  Casalecchio,  where  the  Bdkig- 
iiese  militia  who  detested  his  yoke  refiised  to  fight 
fcr  him.  He  fled  after  hia  defeat  to  Bdogna ; 
the  pec^le  rose  in  arms  and  deliyered  the  gates  to 
tke  Mflanese  troops  and  thdr  own  exiles ;  and 
BentiTo^o,  after  a  desperate  resi8tanoe>  waa 
•ecured,  and  murdered  in  prison  by  order  of  the 
Milanese  g^aeral.  It  waa  tiien  seen  bow  well 
GiaaGaleajEzo  dto^ed  to  keep  bis  promise  to 
die  Bdognese :  the  forms  of  their  state  were 
I'flitored  only  that  one  of  h»  creatures  might  pro* 
poato  ham  for  signor ;  his  cavalry  rode  the  city ; 
ttA  the  toepublicaa  party  were  ^ven  again  into 
esae. 
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CHAP.       The  ML  of  Bdlogna   under    her  dangerous 
VI*      enemy  entailed  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortnnes  of 

PAftT  I' 

wvw  tiie  Florentine  republic.  Fot  ten  years  that  free 
DMyrof  state  had  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against 
*******  die  power  and  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Milan ; 
and  had  exhausted  her  strength  and  drained  her 
resources  by  the  repetition  of  imsuccessftil  eflforts. 
She  had  no  longer  allies  in  the  peninsula  or  hope 
ci  foreign  succour ;  the  whole  circuit  of  her  fron- 
tiers was  enclosed  by  the  dependencies  of  Mflan ; 
and  Gian  Galeazzo^  instead  of  vigorously  assasil- 
ing  her  territory^  stationed  his  troops  with  his 
usual  art  around  it^  to  cut  off  all  communicatii» 
with  the  sea  and  with  the  other  states  of  Italy. 
By  this  plan  of  blockade^  he  designed  at  a  blow 
to  paralyze  the  commerce  of  Flor^ice,  to  leave 
flie  total  languor  of  trade  to  work  its  silent  and 
wasting  effects^  and  to  await  the  moment  when 
the  enfeebled  republic  should  sink  from  esiiaus- 
tion  and  internal  decay.  But  just  at  the  epoch 
when  Gian  Galeazzo  seemed  about  to  reach  the 
consummation  of  his  projects,  when  the  pros- 
perity of  Florence  was  sapped  at  its  foundations, 
and  her  people  were  plunged  in  despair,  thedajrs 
of  the  tyrant,  as  if  Heaven  had  interposed  for  her 
relief,  were  already  numbered  to  their  dose. 
n«it^or  Gian  Galeazso  died  suddenly  of  the  pestilence  at 
a  castle  to  which  he  had  retired  to  escape  its  con* 
tagion.  Thus  Florence  was  unexpectedly  ddi- 
vered;  and  a  verse*  which  was  applied  to  the 
occasion   echoed   the  public   joy   through  her 
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straete,  that  the  snare  was  iMroken  and  the  cap- 
tures freed.* 

Hie  deadi  of  Gian  Galeazxo  at  cmce  restored 
(he  balance  of  Italy  which  his  successes  had  de- 
stroyed. He  left  a  ¥ridow  with  two  sons,  Gio- 
▼amd  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  of  whom  the 
ddest  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Between 
Aese  children  his  last  testament  divided  his 
MBxpie  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa  and 
Cronona  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son 
Gabriele  Maria.  The  two  young  princes  were 
Qommitted  by  his  will  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Aiciiesa-mdther,  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency, 
of  which  several  of  the  great  captams  of  merce* 
Mries  were  members.  But  if  Gian  Galeazzo,  in 
leaving  the  most  celebrated  condottieri  of  Italy 
in  the  pay  of  his  house,  imagined  that  the  fidelity 
to .  him  which  his  vigilance  and  their  fears  had 
produced  would  be  transferred  to  his  childr^i, 
tins  confidence  was  strangety  opposed  to  his 
atdioary  political  sa^^ity  and  foresight,  and 
miscnbly  belied  by  the  event.  The  tyrant  was 
no  aooner  dead  than  the  great  states,  which  he 
had  passed  his  life  in  enlarging  by  the  dark  alter- 
natioa  of  perfidy  and  viol^ice,  were  seized  and 
mt  into  pieces  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  ci 
4be  men  to  whose  protection  he  had  consigned 
lua  boy-heirs. 

31iere  can  be  little  to  deserve  attention  or 
earate  interest  in  the  internal  commotions  of  a 
despotism ;  and  I  shall  nther  relate  the  residt  of 

^  II  laccio  ^  rotto  e  noi  siam  liberi. 
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csLhS.  the  dkanemberment  jaf  tbe  Milimese  otftles^  than 
Vf  •      plunge  the  reader  into  a  black  chaos  of  rapint 
^LvW  and  violeBc^  and  crudtieB,  of  peijiudea  and  trba- 
^^TihT  Bons  a<id  murder.    The  ducheM^nother— heradf 
^T    9k  Yisconti  aqi  the  daughter  of  Bemabo— was 
worthy  of  all  her  house.    Mistaking  farocity  finr 
pourage^  wanton  cruelty  for  masculine  yigour^ 
fXxA,  atrocious  perfidy  for  political  ridU^  she  eci> 
eited  universal  resistance  to  her  autiMnaty ;  and 
after  provoking  an  insurrection  of  the  Milanese^ 
was  finally  seLied  in  1404  by  the  party  which  had 
usurped  tiie  name  and  authority  of  her  eldest  son^ 
and  poisoned  in  prison.    In  the  general  dispendon 
q(1  the  elements  of  government  which  Gian  Galo*- 
atTO  had  established^  many  of  the  Lombard  cities 
revolted  from  Milan ;  and  without  one  sBpimtioa 
after  freedom,  voluntarily  surrendered  tiiemsdves 
to  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  signorszth* 
original  order  of  petty  tyrants  whom  the  Viscooti 
had  kmg  dispossessed  of  tibieir  power.    Thus  Cie** 
mona  submitted  to  UgoUno  Cavalcaboj,  Gremato 
tii^Beuroni,  Flacentia  to  the  Scotti,  Bergamo  tm 
iheSuardi^ComotoFranchinoRusca.  Lodipassed 
under  the  dominion  of  an  obscure  plebeian;  tlw 
Beccaria  promised  to  reoover  their  ancient  inlltt<* 
ence  in  P^ia ;  and  of  the  genarals  of  Gtoi  Gii«s 
asflo,  Facino  Canesdsed  thedty  of  Alesslmdria,  Oib^ 
tobon  Terzo  occupied  Parma,  and  Pandolfq  MdA>- 
testa  estaUfished  himself  in  the  s^niory  of  R[iMcia. 
The  independent  powers  of  Italy  avafled  thOMi' 
selves  of  tiie  g^soal  ruin  which  thus  i^peai^4:«» 
have  overtaken  the  house  of  Yisconti  to  aggran- 
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iinrfheiiiflelvMattiieireiqpetice..  Thos  Flcmttee^   chap« 
ulio  liad  bten  abandoned  by  all  in  the  hour  of  her      ^^ 
need,  eafSfy  succeeded^  when  the  danger  waa  pasty  y^^w 
k  tcmoing  a  powerM  confederacy  to  deqioil  the 
hdra  d  her  ancient  fee^    But  she  at  fint  pn^4 
cared  few  immediate   advantages   for  heradf* 
¥9pe  Boni&ee  IX.  joined  her  in  a  leagne  witii 
die  view  of  recovering  ihe  posseasiona  of  the 
i&nrdi  in  Romagna ;  but  he  had  no  sooner :  re* 
ceived  the  cession  of  Bok^gna  and  Pemgia.,  which 
gladly  exchanged  the  Milanese  tyranny  for  the  -  ' 

ittlder  form  of  papal  government^  than  he  con- 
cfaided  a  separate  peace  with  the  MiLmese  re^ 
geney.  In  Tuscany  the  ^forts  of  the  Florentines 
wete  incessant  to  restore  freedom  to  the  two 
v^piiUics  which  Gian  Galeazzo  had  endaved. 
Witb  their  support  Sienna  recovered  her  ISberty; 
Vat  Piaa  was  secured  to  the  bastard  Gabriele 
Ifaria  of  Visconti  by  the  protection  which  that 
lord  obtained  in  his  new  inheritance  from  the 
lieiiteiiattt  who  governed  for  the  king  of  France 
at  Genoa.  Florence  was  annpeUed  by  the  meart 
suea  which  the  French  governor  adopted  for 
confiscating  her  merchandize  in  the  Genoese  ports, 
to  deakt  from  further  enterprises  against  the 
sigBor  of  Pisa ;  but  she  had,  within  two  years  ^^^^^ 
after  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  ahready  per-  l^\J^' 
fectad  the  great  end  of  her  war  agamst  the  Vis-  1404 
eontL  Her  arms  reduced  the  Gfaibelin  nobles  of 
Oe  Apennines,  whose  castles  overhung  her  ter^ 
ritOKj,  to  obedience  and  subjection ;  all  Tuscany, 
except  Pisa,  was  delivered  from  foreign  influence.) 
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Smma  waa  free;  Bdogna  and  Perugia  were 
wrested  from  the  Milanese  yoke.  These  objects 
attained^  Fbrenoe  rdaxed  in  her  efforts :  she  in- 
deed stin  suj^rted  those  signors  who,  after  the' 
long  proscription  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Lombardy^ 
had  now  revived  that  Action  in  the  cities  under 
their  dominion ;  but  she  ceased  to  act  otherwise 
thiEuiAS  an  auxiliary,  and  left  the  house  of  Yisconti 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  by  which  that 
fionily  were  now  sufficiently  oppressed.  * 
coiiqiMM^or  Amidst  ihe  general  dissolution  of  th^  Milanese 
M  ?]&  power  which  had  followed  the  deirth  of  Gian  Gi^ 
^■^  leazzo,  the  lord  of  Padua  was  too  entarpriaiiig 
and  ambitious^  and  had  too  many  resentmrats  to 
gratify  against  the  house  of  his  ancittit  oppressor, 
to  remain  it  quiet  spectator  of  the  distractions 
and  weakness  of  LcMubardy.  The  duchess-mother 
of  Milan  lad  desired  to  obtain  his  alliance  or 
neutrality  by  large  cessions  of  territory ;  but  the 
personal  hatred  which  Jacopo  del  Verme  and 
others  in  her  council  bore  to  Carrara^  had  oecar- 
sioned  die  rupture  of  ha  n^^ociations  and  the 

*  Poggio  Braceioliiiiy  Ittor.  and  followed  the  death  of  Gian 

Fiorent.  b.iii.  p.  280*  ad  fin.  Galeazao.    The accountt  indie 

and  b.  iv.  ad  p.  294.    Mura-  third  book  of  Bracciidini,  of 

tOEi, Annali,  A.D.  1400 — 1404.  die  expedition  of  the  empefw 

I  have  laboured  almost  in  de*  Robert,  which  eflfected  tuch  a 

spair  to  collect  from  my  con*  revolution  in  the  military  repa<» 

ttant  guide  Muratori,  and  from  tation  of  Italy,  is  extremdy  ixk^ 

Simondi,  cc  56  and  58,  ma-  teretting;  bnt  in  political  de^ 

terials  for  composing  a  view  in  tails  the  history  of  Bracdolini 

any  d^^ree  satis&ctory  of  the  is  not  always  sufikiently  com* 

confrwed   and   stormy  period  prdiensive  for  our  purpose.    * 
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umttioD  of  the  Milan«e  states  by  the  lord  of  cuAP 
Padua.    After  some  indeeisiye  hostilities^  he  was'     ^^' 
invited  to  undertake  an  attempt  upon  Verona. 
Goglielmo  della  Sqala,  son  of  the  last  signor  of 
that  house^  whom  Gian  Galeazzo  had  driven  from 
hk  dominions  to  idose  his  days  miserably,  in  exile 
and  by  poison,  now  trusted  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance.    He 
knew  that  the  people  of  Verona  desired  to  return 
under  the  government  of  his  fieywly ;  he  held  a 
conespondence  with  his  partizans  in  that  city; 
and  he  induced  Carrara,  to  who6e  kindness  he  had 
hem  indebted  for  a  subsistence  in  exile,  to  aid 
him  m  surprising  the  pbce.    The  Paduan  army 
sndd^y  appeared  before  Verona,  the  affection  of 
the  dtizeos  seconded  their  attempt,  and  the  walls 
were  carried  by  escalade  during  the  night.    The 
et^le  of  the  Scala  *  again  rested  on  the  tovirers  of 
Verona,  but  amidst  the  rejoicings  whic^  welcomed 
him  to  the  capital  of  his  fathers,  Guglielmo  was 
abeady  seized  with  a  mortal  disease.    He  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  sit  on  horseback  to  make 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city ;  the  £Ettigue  of 
hb  inauguration  increased  his  disorder ;  and  he 
died  within  a  few  days,  f    The  faU  of  Verona 

^  An  eagle  perehed  on  a  tion  which  Danle  once  found 

Uder  (teala)  was  the  device  at  the  court  «f  Verona. 

afttcir&infly:«-ahoaae  which,  f  The  lord  of  Padua  cdd  not 

B  tgke  of  its  gloomy  genea-  CBCtcpe  auipickm  of  having  ad- 

iogfci  maaef  has  some  inte-  ministered  a  dow  poison  to 

i]GitiDg  aaweiationa  for  the  Ita-  him  that  be  nu^  make  him- 

bnscfaoUur,  from  the  protec-  selfhisheir;  hot  the  noble  and 

VOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP,  teemed  to  the  MilaneBe  reg^Eicy  only  a  pv^Mttt** 
^^     tioii  for  the  conquest  by  the  lord  of  Padua  of  all 
ViPiv^  tiie  cities  beyond  the  Adige ;  he  had  already  taken 
many  castles  and  laid  si^e  to  Vic^m;  and  in 
tile  ccmsdousness  of  the  inability  of  theto  own 
weak  and  disturbed  government  to  irerist  hb  pro* 
gross,  Aey  applied  themselves  to  alarm  the  jea- 
lousy and  revive  the  slumbering  hatred  €i  the 
ancient  enemies  of  his  house. 
H^  aB^      The  vindictive  oligarchy  of  Venice  had  never 
tke  vcM-    forgiven  the  fiunily  of  Carrara  their  share  in  the 
wardihiB.  war  of  Chio»a,  and  tiie  ingratitude  which  had 
preceded  that  contest ;  and  though  firom  tempo* 
riaing  policy  they  had  indirectly  aided  Francesco 
Novello  in  recovering  his  throne  from  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  had  even  allowed  him  formally  to 
reconcile  himself  with  them,  they  stfll  r^^arded 
him  with  no  feelings  of  amity.    Thus,  therefinre, 
though  they  had  made  few  efforts  to  check  the 
wide-spreading  power  of  Gian  Galeasao,  wUck 
really  threatened  the  total  subvwsion  ct  Italian 
independence,  they  were  easily  rouaed  by  their 

generous  chai^ter  of  Carrara  in  their  father's  possessions, 
should  throw  every  discredit         There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

on  the  aocmation,  and  Gu^*  the  firequeney  of  crime  in  Italy* 

elmo  is  expressly  declared  by  in  these  ages  has  groundlesaly 

Several  contemporary  writers  midtipfied  similar  accosationa 

to  have  died  naturally  of  fever  beyond  all  probidulity ;  for  we 

and  dysentery.    Besides,  the  scarcely  read  any  inslaiwft  of 

guilt  of  Carrara  would  have  death  in  die  psJadts  of  her 

been  usdessy  as  Scala  left  two  chieftains,  which  is  not  coupled 

sons  whom  the  Paduan  lord  widi  a  charge  of  poison* 
hhnftdf  immediitely  invested 
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kmg<IieriBlied  hatred  of  Carrara  to  bdiere,  ot  to  CHAP. 
k^  to  bdieve,  tiiat  the  projects  of  so  Bkilful  ^^ 
warlike  a  prince  must  endanger  the  safety  of  ww 
Btate  Thej  were  also  perhaps  prone  to 
mapebt  Hat,  under  the  veil  of  deference  to  tiie 
repotdie,  he  dovbtless  meditated  revenge  for  the 
nidSirtunes  into  which  she  had  plunged  his  fisither 
and  himseif  Meen  years  before.  If  the  Venetian 
niem  had  forgotten  their  habitual  dislike  and 
SM^MCion,  Jacopo  del  Yerme^  who  from  his  per* 
sonal  enmity  to  Carrara  diofie  himself  to  appear 
hcfinre  the  araiate  with  the  Milanese  embassy, 
wmUl  have  instffled  into  that  body  distrust  and 
dvend  of  l&eir  enter^msing  neighbour;  and  he  at 
least  knew  how  to  enlist  the  ambition  of  the  doge 
wad  seiiate  in  the  Milanese  alliance.  He  offered 
m  Ab  joame  of  the  regimcy  of  Milan  to  cede  to 
Vence  all  the  country,  of  which  Gian  Galeaazo  had 
poiwaBed  himself,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ad]ge« 

UpMi  this  condition,  which  at  once,  in  blind  3^^^\ 
hatred  to  Carrara,  gave  away  to  the  repuMic  the  i>^»-^* 
temtory  which  the  attacks  of  that  lord  merely 
endangered,  the  regency  obtained  the  alliance  of 
the  Venetian  senate.    A  governor  from  Venice 
iBBediately  arrived  at  Vicenza;  the  banner  ^         • 
SL  Mark  was  hung  out  from  the  walls ;  and  a 
was  sent  to  Francesco  Tergo,  the  son 
Paduan  mgnor,  who  commanded  the  be«> 
»  desist  from  his  attadc  upon  a  j^iace 
whSeh  now  belonged  to  the  republic.    The  inso-^ 
demeanour  <rf  the  herald  who  bore  the  mes^ 
eauisperoted  the  young  chieftain,  that  he 

c2 
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Caused  or  permitted  him'  to  be  massacred  in  his 
presence;  and  though  the  elder  Carrara  himsdf 
attempted  to  preserve  his  peace  with  the  senate 
by  withdrawing  his  army  from  before  Vicenasa; 
his  submission  was  vain ;  and  the  barbarous  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war£Eure,  which  his  .son  had 
authorized^  was  destined  to  be  severely  visited 
upon  all  his  house.  The  senate  were  now  re- 
solved on  his  ruin;  their  intrigues  seduced  the 
youthful  signers  Delia  Scala  from  his  alliance; 
and  though  Carrara  punished  their  ingratitude  by 
deposing  them>  the  acquisition  of  the  signiory  of 
Verona,  which  he  appropriated  to  himself,  availed 
him  little  against  the  assaults  of  the  puissant 
republic. 

Venice,  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  had  most  to 
gain  and  least  to  lose  from  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops  in  the  continental  wars 
of  the  peninsula. «  Frightfiil  as  were  the  results  of 
this  system  to  other  powers,  her  peculiar  situation 
protected  her  against  the  insolence  and  assaults 
of  these  lawless  bands,  and  her  commerdial  wedth 
gave  her  unbounded  resources  for  their  mainte- 
nance in  her  pay.  It  was  an  invariable  rule  of 
her  cautious  policy  never  to  admit  their  danger* 
ous  presence  within  her  lagunes^  she  was  secure 
alike  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  treasons 
and  of  their  defeat ;  and  she  had  every  temptation 
to  engage  in  a  warfiEtre  in  which  she  hazarded  only: 
her  treasures.  The  troops  which  she  now  levied 
for  the  destruction  of  Carrara,  were  of  more  for- 
midable numbers  than  had  ever  been  assembled 
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in  Lombardy.    Her  main  anny  of  nine  thousand  cHAP. 
ctiirassiers  under  celebrated  condottieri  was  des^      ^^ 
tilled  for  the  invasion  of  the  Paduan  territory ;    \^^-^ 
Ae  lord  of  Mantua  joined  her  alliance  to  operate 
agamst  Verona ;  smd  Jacopo  del  Verme  directed 
anodier  numerous  force  towards  the  same  quarter. 
Against  aU  these  assaults  Carrara  could  oppose 
o&Iy  his  own  unassisted  resources ;  the  marquis 
Nujiolas  of  Este,  his  son-in-law  and  sole  efficient 
ifly,  was  compelled  after  a  few  useless  efforts  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate  and  to  make  his  own  peace ; 
and  Florence^  now  occupied  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  tti  enterprise  in  Tuscany  which  disgraced  her 
principles,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations 
of  her  old  and  fiuthfiil  confederate,  and  abandoned 
Vm,  after  a  weak  endeavour  to  mediate  in  his 
&vor,  to  the  fury  of  his  merciless  enemies  ^    Yet  6«iiutde. 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  with  his  two  valiant  sons,  c^^^ 
Francesco  Terzo  and  Giacomo,  defended  the  pos* 
Kftions  of  his  house  with  a  heroism  and  with  « 

tdents  which  might  have  deserved  a  happier  for- 
tone.  Skilfblly  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  canals 
wUch  intersected  the  low  country  of  Padua,  the 
lignor  himself  with  Francesco  Terzo  guarded  this 
taritory  like  a  great  fortress,  and  repulsed  the 
general  assaults  of  the  invaders,  while  Giisicomo 
tlirew  himself  into  Verona.  But  the  people  of 
tint  dty  had  no  affection  for  the  sway  of  the 
Carrara;  they  revolted,  and  yielded  their  signi- 
ory  by  treaty' to  the  Venetians;  and  Giacomo,  1406 
wkose  virtues  they  respected,  and  for  'whose 
fimty  they  stipulated,  was  immediately  seized  in 
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CHAP.  Tkrfatkii  of  the  treaty^  and  consigned  to  the 

VI.     dungeons  of  Venice. 
vj^^nu!^       Meanwhile  misfortune  had  thickened  round 
the  devoted  heads  of  his  fiftther  and  brother.   The 
first  range  of  works  which  defended  the  Paduan 
confines  was  at  length  surprised  during  a  yidl^it 
tracipest  and  carried  by  assault;  a  second  Una 
behind  which  the  Carrara  retired  was  opened  to 
the  invaders  by  treason;  and  after  a  deqpenite 
struggle^  the  Venetians  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls  of  Padoa^  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
city.    Here  they  were  joined  by  the  army  to 
wlidch  Verona  had  fallai.    Behind  the  ran^arta 
of  bis  capital,  Carrara  long  maintained  an  unequal 
conflict  against  these  united  hosts,  ¥rith  a  resoln* 
tion  which  was  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and 
^delity  of  his  subjects.    But  the  numerous  pea- 
santry, who  had  sought  refuge  within  the  walls 
with  their  cattle,  &tally  overcrowded  the  place ; 
^  confinement  of  so  many  men  and  animals  in  i^ 
narrow  compass,  together  ¥rith  bad  diet  and  fillli^ 
produced  their  ordinary  effects ;  and  a  firightfii) 
pestilence  broke  out,  which  is  declared  by  an  ^ye» 
witness  to  have  destroyed  forty  thousand  of  tim 
defenders.     Amidst  these  horrors  Carrara  pro-i 
tracted  his  resistance  above  seventeen  monthsj 
constantly  deluded  with  cruel  hopes  of  succour 
p«u  of  p».  ^^^  Florence  which  were  never  fulfilled ;  and  he 
v^^^"!    capitulated  at  last  only  when  the  besiegers  had 
gained  one  of  the  gates  and  forced  a  part  of  the 
city.    The  Venetian  praveditari,  or  commissaries, 
who,  according  to  the  practice  of  their  republic. 
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Intended  her  armiea  to  cmtrol  tbo  8(Ult«ry  QWh  chap. 
nanden^  declared  that  they  bad  no  power  to  ^^* 
tmtwith  the  signor  of  Paduai  hut  tb^  invited 
\m  to  deUver  the  ci^  into  their  handsj  and  tq 
ppooeed  to  n^ociate  in  perron  with  the  senate 
itaeK  Upon  the  &ith  of  a  safe  ocmduct  Carrara 
aid  h»  son  obeyed  their  counsel  and  embarked 
fa  Venice.  On  their  arriyal  in  that  city  they 
wm  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  senate,  and 
tbew  themsd  yes  <m  their  knees  before  the  do^ 
to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  republic  The  doge, 
nbmg  tiie  suppliants,  seated  thmi  on  either  side 
of  Ob  tluroiie,  and  addressed  a  discourse  to  th^n 
in  wUch  he  recounted  the  benefits  that  the  re-* 
jRiUic  had  at  former  periods  conferred  on  their 
koQse,  and  reproached  them,  but  without  bitter^ 
MB,  with  the  ingratitude  by  which  they  had  re« 
paid  her.  The  Carrara  replied  only  by  imploring 
tbe  demency  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  then 
coodueted  to  the  prisons  of  St  Mark,  where  they 
imsiiffisred  to  see  Oiacomo,  who  since  his  cap- 
Mtf  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  fate, 
iid  Kttle  expected  to  meet  them  in  that  abode  of 
■isery.  The  interview  between  these  unhappy 
nirtiyes  could  draw  tears  even  from  Venetian 
Sootefs* 

The  implacable  hatred  of  Jacopo  del  Verme 
ptBBaed  the  noUe  captives  to  their  last  hour. 
Wide  the  saiate  seemed  to  hesitate  on  their  &te, 
ttd  had  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  the 
fiioe  of  tliehr  con&iement,  he  came  to  Venice, 
>si  startled  the  fears  of  the  council  of  ten  by  the 
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emphatic  declaratioii,  that,  for  enemies  so  dMngat^ 
ous  by  their  valour  and  restless  talents,  there  was 
no  secure  prison  but  the  tomb.  This  maxim  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  atrocious  pdicy  of 
MoteoT   that  body.    They  removed  the  case  before  their 


dftCamn  Qwu  tribunal,  and  the  signer  of  Padua  was  sud- 
iBthepriMw  denly  dedred  by  the  mouth  of  a  friar  to  prepare 
14CNS  fo^  death.  After  he  had  confessed,  the.  priest  left 
him,  and  two  of  the  council  of  ten  entered  his 
prison,  attended  by  a  body  of  their  myrmidons. 
The  indignant  prince,  who  acknowledged  no  Bvih 
mission  to  the  state  of  Venice,  met  his  end  as 
fearlessly  as  he  had  lived:  seizing  a  wooden  stoolj 
the  only  article  of  ftimiture  in  his  dungeon,  he 
rushed  upon  his  murderers,  and  in  the  effort  to 
seU  his  life  dearly,  was  at  last  overpowered  and 
strangled  with  the  string  of  a  cro684>ow.  The 
next  day  his  two  brave  sons  shared  the  same  fate. 
''  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,''  says  his  biograr 
pher  and  friend,  '*  was  of  middle  stature  and  well 
proportioned,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  cor* 
pulency.  His  complexion  was  dai^,  and  hfa 
count^iance  rather  severe;  but  his  disposition 
was  amiable  and  merciful,  his  mind  enlightened, 
his  acquirements  various,  his  language  d^ant, 
and  his  courage  heroic.'' 
BxtiaotkMiof  These  foul  murders  were,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  go- 
vernment, and  would  not  have  been  avowedly 
perpetrated,  even  in  the  fifl;eenth  century,  by  any 
other  Ftate  in  Europe ;  and  they  were  foUowed  by 
a  proscription  almost  equally  odious  of  the  younger 
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children  of  Cairara,  who  had  been  placed  by  their  CHAB 
firther  in  safety  at  Florenccy  and  of  the  youthful      ^^* 
ognon  DeOa  Scala.  They  at  least  had  committed  v^-v^ 
no  offsnce  against  Venice^  except  that  they  de^ 
manded  the  restitution  of  Verona.    But  the  re*! 
public  dreaded  their  future  hostility;  they  had 
been  released  by  Carrara  before  his  own  captivity ; 
and  the  senate  now  put  a  price  upon  their  heads* 
The  D^a  Scala  escaped  and  separated,. that  they 
nigfat  dude  the  designs  of  their,  enemies,,  to 
wando'  in  a  long  exile  and  to  perislL  obscurely. 
Of  the  two  renuuning  sons  of  Carrara,  one  died 
young  a  natural  death  at  Florence,  but  the  other, 
endeavouring  thirty  years  later  to  recover  his 
bther's  dominion  over  Padua,  was  seized  in  the 
abortive  attempt  and  executed  at  Venica    Thus  The  poMes. 
were  extinguished  two  of  the  reigning  houses  of  iuceeit«nd- 
haty ;  all  their  provinces— an  extensive  territoi^r  Adig«. 


passed  under  the  sceptre  of  Venice ;  and 
fte  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  now  planted  firom  her 
hgimes  to  the  Adige,  on  the  towers  of  Treviso^ 
Fdtro,  BeUuno,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and.  Padua.* 

During  the  glorious  defence  of  Padua  by  the  ill  Fiomo«* 
fiited  Carrara,  Florence  might  easily  have  effected 
&eir  rescue,  if  she  had  remained  true  to  that 
liberal  and  virtuous  policy,  which  had  constituted 
her  the  guardian  of  the  weak  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  oppressor ;  and  which,  in  surveying  the 
dark  jncture  of  these  fiEuihless  and  troubled  times^ 

*  Andrea  GaUn^  Storia  Padovapa,  p.  867.  ad  fin.  SiKinoiidi, 
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CHAP,  still  rondtrs  her  the  most  jntorostiog  ol^joct  in 
^^     ItaUtti  history.    But  hw  dthBroa  at  this  eifoeh 

v^-vw  mfferad  theunelves  to  be  engrossed  by  a  prcjeet 
of  s^fish  ambitkm,  which  broke  down  the  lioe  qC 
stparatioii  between  th^n  and  the  tyranto  ^  Italj^ 
While  their  ancient  ally  the  lord  of  Padua»  was  m 
his  last  exteemity  of  distretti,  th^  neglected  his 
moving  supplications  for  aid>  themselYes  to  purrae 
their  own  schemes  of  ymgeance  and  oonquest* 
When  Florence,  in  the  firrt  momcait  of  joy  at  her 
deHTerance  by  the  death  of  Oian  6akazso»  la^ 
boured  to  oyerthrow  the  authority  of  the  Visoonti 
at  Pisa^  she  was  prdbaUy  as  sincere  in  desiring  to 
restore  freedom  to  that  city,  as  she  had  proved 
herself  in  succouring  the  people  of  Sienna.  But 
after  Gabriele  Maria  Visconti,  the  lord  of  ^sa» 
had  baffled  her  designs  by  ccnnmitting  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  maiechal  de  Boudcault^  who 
commanded  for  the  French  king  at  Gmioa^  her 
repuWcan  greediness  of  dominion  was  suddenly 

Hcrkuqu.  tempted  by  a  secret  overture  from  BoiMuoauIt^ 

^M»cc^  and  her  virtue  was  not  proof  against  his  oflEers. 

va^  The  maredial  with  difficulty  maintained  his  mas- 
1^05  ^tg  authority  over  the  resdess  Genoese;  he 
stood  in  need  of  more  powerful  support  than  the 
bastard  Visconti  could  affbrd ;  and  he  proposed 
to  the  Florentines  to  sell  Pisa  to  them  for  400,000 
florins  of  gokl  and  the  promise  of  their  alliance. 
Oabriele  Maria  was  himself  conscious  of  his  in* 
ability  to  retain  his  power  over  Pisa ;  but  he  was 
fearful  that  Boucicault  would  usurp  the  price  of 
his  lordship,  and  he  therefore  himself  entered 
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■to  B^gooistioiis  witih  the  IloieBtinBS.     Thm  CHAF. 

Aejrirare  libout  to  be  sold  to  their  aneient  and 
iftested  ^icmies  ^  Florentmes ;  they  rose  in 
mm;  and  drivmg  Visconti  from  the  city,  com- 
pdbd  hia  troops  to  take  refiige  in  the  citadeL 
Bot  there  he  maintained  himself  nntfl  he  had 
(toed  his  bai^gahn,  and,  for  9064X)0  florina,  trans- 
favedthe  signiory  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentines:  he 
tin  delrrered  into  the  hands  of  their  comnds- 
doam  Ae  citadel  itself  and  the  other  eastlea 
tUdi  he  held.  Gabriele  Maria  did  not  enjoy  his 
liwiid:  he  was  first  plundered  of  a  part  of  thia 
WMy  by  Boocicanlt,  and  then  of  the  remainder; 
ariat  last  was  executed  at  Genoa  upon  a  calum- 
nkms  charge  of  treason. 

the  Florentines  shortly  lost  tiie  citadel  which 
ftey  had  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.  The 
Piiag^  ftiding  it  delivered  to  a  Florentine  garri- 
m,  pressed  the  siege  of  it,  which  they  had  al«* 
leadjr  undertaken  from  the  side  of  their  city,  with 
iacreised  vigour ;  and  by  the  neglect  or  cowardice 
rfits  defenders,  it  was  surprised  and  immediatdy 
med  to  the  ground.  But  this  transient  success 
^  defisrred  and  could  not  avert  the  subjugation 
rf  flie  Pisans.  The  Florentines  were  inflamed 
bj  ihe  disgrace,  which  their  arms  had  suffered,  to 
obrtinate  resolution  and  powerful  efforta  They 
Wi^litily  repulsed  an  embassy  which  the  Pisans 
^  to  remonstrate  on  the  injustice  of  their  ag- 
grenioQ,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  their  cas- 
^  to  oflfer  to  make  good  to  Fknrence  the  sum 
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of  the 

PiMBf. 


which  she  had  paidc  to  Galnride  BAaria,  and  to 
solicit  an  equitable  peace.  As  if  the  iniqiiitous 
bargain  whidi  they  had  concluded  with  Visconti 
had  power  to  abrojgate  the  natural  ri^t  of  the 
Pisans  to  be  free,  they  already  addressed  them  as 
rebdfious  subjects ;  *  and  they  immediately  made 
earnest  preparation  for  enforcing  their  obedience. 
-  It  was  td  no.  purpose  that,  to  conciliate  th^ 
enemies,  the  Pisans,  who  only  asked  to  govern 
themselves;  recalled  to  power  the  .exAoA.  fiacttpn 
of  the  Gambacorti,  the  partisans  of  Florence. 
The  rulers  and  people  of  that  state  were  not  the 
less  sternly  resolved  on  their  purpose.  The  di- 
rection of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  ten  commis- 
sioners, as  had  become  usual  with  the  republic 


^  The  aosw^  which  the 
Florentines,  returned  to  some 
propositions  of  the  Pisans  for 
peace,  aped  the  tone  of  sove- 
reign, command,  and  dispkyed 
all  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
these  merchant  tyrants.  It 
vras  addressed  *'  Agli  anziani 
della  nostra  cittii  di  Pisa."— 
"  To  the  elders  (or  magistrates) 
of  our  city  of  Pisa." 

The  conduct  of  the  opposite 
parties  of  Florence  on  this  oc- 
casicm  may  serve  for  an  ex- 
ample,  among  a  thousand 
which  history  will  fiurnish,  of 
the  little  real  connection  be« 
tween  political  divisions  and 
abstract  principles  of  right. — 
That  the  ambitious  oligardiy 
of   the   Gu€^  factioD,    who 


swayed  the  connsels  of  the  re* 
public,  should  have  few  scru- 
ples in  enslaving  a  neighbour- 
ing state,  is  intelligible  aiough ; 
but  it  might  surprise  the  poli- 
tical tyro  that  their  opponents 
of  the  democratical  party,  the 
avowed  champions  of  popular 
liberty  in  its.  widest  extent, 
were  perfectly  agi:eed  with 
them  in  this  work  of  despotism. 
The  voice  of  a  few  individuals 
who  preached  nooderatioti;  vi^ 
drowned  in  general  clamQU^, 
and  Gino  Cappom',  whq'was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners 
of  the  war,  and^ha^  left  us  an 
animated  niemoir  of  its  pro- 
gress, appears  profoundly  un- 
conscious that  he  was  an  actor 
in  a  flagitious  enterprise. 
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intce  her  contest  with  the  church  in  the  preceding  CHAP. 
cenbiry ;  *  and  the  numerous  forces  which  these      ^^' 

PART  !• 

ndmsters  had  taken  into  pay  were  afaready  in 


moTement  to  close  up  every  avenue  to  Pisa,  and 
to  starve  that  capital .  into  a  surrender,  while  the 
nmior  places  in  its  territory  were  successively  re- 
duced by  assart  A  few  galliots,  which  the  Flo-  JJ^^'Sf***^ 
R^tmes  armed  at  Genoa,  appeared  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies 
frcnn  the  sea;  and  so  fallen  was  Pisa,  that  this 
p^  force  maintained  the  blockade  of  a  city, 
wUch  had  once  fitted  out  her  hundred  gallies  to 
ttpute  the  dominion  of  the  waves.  By  land  all 
iiope  of  relief  was  gradually  extinguished.  The 
condottieri,  whom  the  Pisans  endeavbured  to 
enrol  in  their  service,  were  either  bought  off  by 
gold,  or  successively  intercepted  and  routed  on 
flieir  approach  to  the  city ;  and  the  numerous 
may  of  the  Florentines,  drawing  their  chain  of 
Uockade  more  closely  round  the  despairing  city, 
It  length  prevented  all  introduction  of  food. 

Still  the  Pisans  obstinately  defended  themselves  safferm^f 
tt  became  men  who  fought  for  all  that  could  todL^^Ttbe 
dignify  life;  and  even  when  fatigue  and  misery  "^^ 

*  These  commissioners,  who  were  changed  every  two  months^ 

hd  originany  been  only  eight  had  occasioned  the  creation  of 

moDmber,  were  soon  increased  this  new  branch  of  executive 

^tn,  and  their  body  was  re*  government; and notwithstand- 

Med  annually  during  the  con-  ing  the  democratical  jealousy 

'QBuee  of  hostilities.      The  of  the  Florentines,  they  con- 

*>Bt  of  a   more   permanent  firmed  those  of  **  the  ten  of 

^^neH  lor   the  direction  of  war'^in  office  from  year  to: 

'■buy  operations    than   the  year,  whose  ability  was  found 

^vdinary   magistracies    which  to  merit  the  public  confidence.' 
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CHAP,  and  km^^  had  worn  tibsm  to  die  boii6>  A^ 
^'*     ^irit  remamed  unsabdaed.    Tbej  vaialy  <dfered 
wvw  the  sigmory  of  their  citj  to  Ladislatis  ki^g  of 
Naples,  and  to  the  duke  of  Borgundy:  the  fiat 
of  these  j^inoes  engaged  to  Flor^iee  to  kavo 
them  to  their  &te,  in  exchange  for  the  assiHanee 
tiiat  tdie  would  not  oppose  his  occupation  ^ 
Rome;  the  second  proved  too  distant  or  too  in- 
diiierant  to  affixd  them  refief.    The  unhappy 
dtizoffi,  as  ftmine  wasted  them,  endearonred  to 
banish  their  useless  mouths, — the  women,  t^e 
aged,  and  the  children ;  but  the  Florratiaes  mer- 
cSessIy  drove  back  these  sufferers  into  ike  place, 
and  had  even  the  cruelty  to  use  viirfence  to  them 
to  deter  thar  fellow  citizens  from  a  repetiti<m  of 
the  attempt  to  expel  them.    Hius  at  last  the 
Pisan  grantties  wore  complete^  ^oaptied;  and 
the  wretchedness  within  the  walls  became  so 
greats  that  the  people  eagwly  devoured  the  weeds 
that  gr^w  in  tiieir  streets  and  on  the  ramparta* 
But  though  the  citizens  with  difficulty  dragged 
their  emaciated  bodies  to  the  post  of  duty,  no 
word  of  surrendw  was  heard  among  them ;  and 
whan  the  Gambacorti  who  governed  them^  find** 
ing  further  resistance  utterly  hopeless,  capitulated 
to  the  Florentines  to  secure  as  many  advantages 
as  possible  for  themselves,  they  were  con^peUed 
to  koep  tiie  negooiaticm  a  secret  firom  dieir  feDow 
sc^i^itkm  citizens.    They  delivered  up  a  gate  to  the  enemy 
^onJt^    during  the  night;  the  besieging  army  entered; 
1406    and  though  the  Florentine  commissaries  immedi- 
ately introduced  supplies  of  food,  and  obliged 
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didr  mercenaries  to  obsare  a  tare  modwatkn  cHAP. 
towards  the  inhabitants,  the  last  elevation  of  the      ^^^ 
pc^olar  voice  in  Pisa  was  to  invoke  corses  om  the    '^  '  '* 


rafers  who  had  betrayed  them.— This  conquest 
•f  Pisa  gave  a  secure  maritinie  outlet  to  the  Ho- 
lentine  commerce,  whidi  had  hitherto  be^i  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  neighbouring  states ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  Florence  was  thencefortli 
canied  to  its  highest  splendour^  Yet  in  the  dk^ 
passionate  judgment  of  history,  the  ui^ust  sul^u- 
gallon  of  a  rival  city,  which  had  been  but  lately 
free  as  herself;  has  left  an  indelible  reproach  on 
her  fhir  fame.  The  quiet  submission  of  Pisa 
could  be  ensured  only  by  the  silent  depopulation 
and  mortal  languor  with  which  she  was  stricken 
in  her  slavery ;  her  miotic  edifik^es  became  a 
finsaken  solitude ;  and  the  contemplative  travel- 
kr  who  paces  her  deserted  streetfi^,  will  even  at 
this  hour  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  her  long  de- 
c^,  and  deem  Ihe  subsequent  grandeur  of  Flo- 
rence purchased  something  too  dearly.  * 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  great  schism  J^  •f- 
of  the  church,  the  papal  power  had  £Ulen  so  p^^^  < 
de^ty  into  contempt  or  oblivion,  that  I  have  g^^Jj^^ 
scaredy  found  occasion  to  notice  its  precarious 
existence.    But  the  repeated  efforts  which,  at  the 
period  before  us,  were  made  to  terminate  the 
sdnsm,  and  their  approach  to  final  success,  may 
to  demand  our  momentary  retrospect  and 


*  Poggio  Bncciolini,  b.  iy.     Pisa,  passim  (In  the  eighteenth 
id  p.    505.    Gino    Capponi,     vohime   of  Mtnratori's   great 

del  aequisito  di     collection.) 
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CHAP.,  attentioli  to  the  affiurs  of  the  pontificate.  Urban 
^^'  VI./to  whose  intemperate  conduct  this  great  di- 
vision of  the  church  may  with  safety  be  ascribed^ 
and  whose  subsequent  reign  was  no  otherwise 
marked  than  by  ferodons  tyranny  over  his  own 
cardinals^  and  interference  in  the  revolutions  of 
Najiles^  terminated  his  restless  life  in  1389.  The 
cardinals  of  his  obedience  immediately  entered 

ZiWbi!^'  into  conclave^  and  elected  for  his  successor  Bonir 

VI.' 

Bo^^     &ce  IX.    This  pontiff  after  passing  many  years 
'^  of  his  reign  under  the  protection  of  the  Malatesti, 

lords  of  Rimini^  and  seeking  to  re-establish  the 
papal  authority  over  Romagna,  by  engaging  in  the 
obscure  and  eternal  feuds  of  that  province,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  some  measure  enabled  to  raise 
the  temporal  power  of  his  see  by  the  acquisition 
of  Bologna  and  Perugia  after  the  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo.    Rome  was  also  reduced  to  change  her 
state  of  mingled  independence  and  anarchy  for 
subjection  to  his  sway ;  and  the  severity  of  his 
government  restrained  the  independent  or  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  peopla    But,  on  his  decease  in 
1404,  the  citizens  rose  in  insurrection  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Savelli  and  Colonna ;  and  it  was 
amidst  a  wild  scene  of  popular  tumult,  that  the 
conclave  of  the  Urbanist  cardinals  raised  one  of 
their  body  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  title  of  In* 
nocent  VII. 
^«««*         The  new  pope,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
moderation  of  his  character,  at  first  effected  an 
accommodation  with  the  people,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  republican  freedom.    But  the  in- 
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tr^oes  of  some  of  their  leaden,  and  the  violence 
«f  Ub  own  fiunily,  produced  new  troubles ;  and 

Lididaus,  king  of  Naples,  who  by  the  secure  es- 
tiblishment  of  his  throne  had  now  found  leisure 
to  iwm  projects  of  foreign  conquest,  insidiously 
ocouraged  the  Bomans  in  their  resistance  to  the 
pope,  that,  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  the  city,  he 
vof^  himself  acquire  a  sovereignty  over  it.  In- 
nocent VII.  was  compeUed  to  fly  before  the  fury 
of  the  popuhu» ;  and  LadisUius,  by  the  invitation 
rf  the  Colonna,  tiien  entered  Rome  with  a  small 
fcrce  and  demanded  the  signiory  of  the  people.  • 
Bot  the  citizens  had  not  expelled  their  pacific 
•wwagn  to  yield;  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  an 
•aMtious  monarch.  A  quarrel  between  some  of 
the  populace  and  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  swelled 
■to  a  general  engagement ;  the  troops  of  Ladis- 
lw8  were  worsted ;  and  the  king  was  compelled 
toevacuate  the  dty,  after  setting  fire  to  it  in  se- 
wwl  phices.  His  enterprise  taught  the  citizens 
to  desire  again  the  presence  of  the  inoffensive 
PWtiff;  he  was  recalled,  and  shortly  after  died ; 
jnd  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XII.,  at  fST' 
wme  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  great  schism.    1406 

For  many  years  the  general  voice  of  Europe  uwrd-fc. 
Wbeen  loudly  dedared,  in  reprobating  the  scan-  forftTS^ 
Jhws  division  which  agitated  the  church.    But  3£Su°"^ 
«o  adherence  of  the  leading  states  of  Christen- 
*■»  was  80  equally  balanced  between  tiie  rival 
Pwtift  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  that  there  appeared 
*  other  means  of  terminating  the  schism  than 
•y  mdoeing  both  popes  to  abdicate,  and  obtain. 

'^OL.  IL  n 
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CHAP,  ing  a  new  and  undisputed  election  by  the  union 
^'-      of  the  cardinals  of  the  two  parties.    In  Ike  ^idea- 

FART  I* 

N^y.^^   your  to  efifect  these  desirahle  objects^  the  court 
of  France^   and    particularly  the  university  of 
Paris,  had  honorably  taken  the  lead.    On  the 
death  of  Clement  VIL  at  Ayignon  in  1894,  both 
the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  who  had  adhered 
to  his  party,  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  exhorting  the  Clementine  cardi- 
nals to  abstain  from  appointing  a  new  pope. 
But  these  prelates  could  not  be  induced  to  make 
such  a  cession  of  their  pretensions  to  the  opposite 
faction.    Whfle  they  professed  their  most  earnest 
desire  for  a  reconciliation  oti  equal  terms,  and 
went  so  fiur  as  individually  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  stop  at  no  personal  sacrifices,  even  to  the  abdi* 
cation  of  the  papal  dignity  in  case  it  should  de- 
volve upon  them,  they  hastened  to  assemble  in 
B^Bediet     conclave,  and  raised  one  of  their  number.  Bene- 
^*;;^    diet  XIII.,  to  the  tiara.    Benedict  who,  until  his 
^,fT"  elevation,  had  passed  for  the  most  mode«te  »um 
AngwNi.     ^f  Yiis  party,  and  who  from  his  previous  zeal  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  had  appeared  best  fitted 
for  the  work  of  re-union,  had  no  sooner  attained 
the  pontifical  dignity,  than  he  laboured  with  in- 
genious duplicity  to  perpetuate  the  dissensions 
^,^^1^^   on  whjch  his  authority  rested.    It  was  to  no 
J^T^j^,  purpose  that  a  French  national  council  withdrew 
the  kingdom  from  its  spiritual  allegiance  to  him ; 
that  a  French  army  besieged  Avignon ;  and  tiiat 
he  was  retained  a  prisoner  iahis  palace.    He  re- 
peatedly engaged  to  abdicate,  and  as  often  ^mmd 
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some  pretext  to  retract  his  promise;  and  after 
meflfectually  abstaining  for  some  years  from  obe- 
dience to  either  of  the  rival  popes^  the  French 
diiirch  found  it  expedient  again  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Benedict^  though  his  resignation  was 
not  the  less  importunatdy  demanded. 

The  hoUow  negociations  into  which,  for  the  Motaaien- 
takeof  appeamnces,  Benedict  XIII.  was  compelled  ^xii. 
to  enter  with  the  ponti£&  of  the  opposite  faction,  diet  xm. 
at  length  however  produced  more  impression 
than  was  desired  by  his  crafty  policy.  Though 
the  cardinals  of  the  other  obedience,  after  the 
death  of  Urban  V L,  had  successively  placed  Boni- 
face IX.  Innocent  VII.  and  Gregory  XII.  in  his 
chair,  they  were  obliged  in  decency,  at  the  two 
hst  of  these  elections,  to  impose  on  themselves 
the  same  self-denying  oaths  in  which  the  prelates 
of  Avignon  had  set  them  the  example.  The  in- 
creasing indignation  of  Europe,  at  the  selfish  ob- 
sthiacy  which  prolonged  the  scandal  of  their  se- 
paration, was  so  loudly  proclaimed  after  the 
ck?ation  of  Gregory  XII.,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  invite  Benedict  XIII.  to  a  mutual  abdica- 
tkm  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  there  was 
as  little  sincerity  in  his  proposal,  as  in  the  appa- 
rent readiness  of  Benedict  to  accept  it.  The 
rival  pontiff  agreed  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  the 
Flench  monarch,  that  each  should  abdicate  in 
pesenoe  of  his  own  college,  and  that  the  cardinals 
of  the  two  obediences  should  then  meet  to  elect 
^  new  pope.  Both  Gr^ory  and  Benedict  insisted 
iKpen  a  previous  conference,  in  which  their  re- 
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nuiiciation  should  take  place  in  presence  of  the 
united  colleges.  The  maritime  city  of  Savona  in 
the  Genoese  territory  was  named  for  the  scene 
of  this  ceremony  by  mutual  consent,  and  formally 
yielded  by  the  French  king  in  equal  portions  for 
the  residence  of  the  two  papal  courts.  But  neither 
pontiff  had  any  intention  that  the  confer^ce 
should  ever  take  place.  Gr^ory  exposed  himself 
by  the  first  evasion,  under  pretrace  that,  having 
no  naval  force,  he  could  not  trust  himself  in  a 
maritime  city  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  who  was 
escorted  by  the  Genoese  gallies ;  and  Benedict* 
who  for  some  time  played  his  part  with  more  ad- 

^^'f  dress,  not  only  arrived  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, but  even  made  a  feint  of  advancing  firom 
thence  to  meet  Gregory,  who  had  proceeded 
from  Rome  to  Lucca.  But  it  was  no  more  than 
a  feint ;  and  a  servant  of  Gregory  compares  the 
two  pontifib,  the  one  to  an  aquatic  creature  who 
would  not  quit  the  coast,  and  the  other  to  a  ter- 
restrial animal  who  dreaded  the  water.  But  the 
cardinals  of  the  two  obediences  had  been  at  last 
seriously  rouzed  by  the  reproaches  of  Christen- 
dom, and  were  weary  of  the  mutual  dissimulatimi 
of  their  masters.    The  migority  of  Ihe  followers 

1408  of  Gregory  first  forsook  him,  and  repaired  to 
Pisa ;  most  of  the  opposite  party  mthdrew  firom 
the  residence  of  Benedict  to  L^hom ;  the  cardi- 
nals of  Gregory  joined  them  in  that  town ;  and 
the  united  col^ges  addressed  circular  letters, 
temperately  exposing  the  conduct  of  Gr^ory 
and  Benedict,  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  two  obe- 
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diences,  and  invitiiig  the  prelates  to  a  general  chap. 
council  at  Pisa ;  where  the  two  popes  were  like-      ^^* 
wise  ei^oined  to  appear  before  the  assembled   s.«^w 
drarch  ci  Christ. 

Both  the  pontiffi,  on  the  receipt  of  this  stmi-  opuou  of 
mons,  bared  their  selfish  ambition  to  the  world.     1499 
B^iedict^  with  three  cardinals  who  adhered  to 
Wm,  set  sail  fcMr  Aragon ;  and  Gregory,  with  fonr 
otheis,  withdrew  to  the  protection  of  the  Mala- 
toA  of  Rimini.    The  one  convened  a  council 
at  Perpignan,  the  other  at  Ravenna ;  but  these 
e&rts  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  united  col- 
kges  were  unavailing.    A  numerous  body  of  the 
prelates  of  Christendom  assembled  to  meet  the 
cardinals  at  Pisa,  and  most  of  the  crowned  heads 
ef  Europe  sent  their  ambassadors  to  assist  their 
'eKberations.    The  council  of  Pisa,  with  impar-  '^•g^ 
tial  justice,  solemnly  deposed  both  Gregory  XII.  xii.S 
and  Benedict  XIII.  without  deciding  on  their  re-  ^"-  *^ 
latiye  pretensions,    and  raised  the  cardinal  of 
Milan  to  the  papal  dignity  by  the  title  of  Alex- 
aader  V.     The  first  act  of  the  new  pope  was  an  SSSde*^ 
endeavour  to  perfect  the  peace  of  the  church.  ^^ 
Fctt  tranquillity  of  conscience,  all  nominations  to 
Iwiefices,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  rival 
poQtifi  since  the  commencement  of  the  sclysm, 
were  confirmed,  and  all  spiritual  censures  and 
excommunications  annulled.    Yet  the  council  of 
Piaa,  80  far  from  healing  the  schism,  only  ap- 
peared to  render  it  incurable.     Spain  obstinately  R«ia.taBoe 
aamtained  her   adherence  to  Benedict  XIII. ;  tid^%\ 
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CHAP.  Naples  and  some  mmor  states  still  supported 

^^'  Gregory  XIL ;  and  there  were  now  three  papal 

\^^^  pretenders  instead  of  two.    But  with  the  work 

Tiieicbism  pf  thls  couucil  commenced  nevertheless  a  new 

readered 

■mdetpe- ecclesiastical  sera:  the  right  of  the  assembled 
church  to  depose  her  rulers  had  been  asserted  by 
a  large  majority  of  her  representatires ;  a  prece- 
dent was  established  to  guide  the  subsequent  and 
more  important  councfl  of  Constance ;  and  many 
writers  have  seen  in  this  epoch  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  struggle  against  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  popedom^  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Refor- 
mation. * 
^"^^Na.  '^^  adherence  of  Ladislaus^  king  of  Naples^  to 
p^«>  Gregory  XII.^  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  inte- 

rested design  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  the 
,  schism^  and  perpetuating  the  distractions  of  the 
papal  states.  We  have  formerly  traced  the  cha- 
racter and  fortunes  of  this  ambitious  monarch  to 
the  moment  when^  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century^  he  had  triumphed  agfdnst  his  competitor, 
Louis  of  Anjou^  and^  on  the  retirement  of  that 
prince  to  Provence^  had  established  his  unresisted 
and  arbitrary  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
From  this  epoch  Ladislaus  eagerly  meditated 
schemes  of  new  aggrandizement  in  the  peninsula ; 
but  his  attention  was  diverted  for  some  years 
from  Italian  affiurs^  by  a  similar  invitation  to  that 

*  Raynaldiy  Annal.  Eccles.      fant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
voL  xvii.  pp.  305 — 384.    Len*     Pise — passim. 
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wIwA  lus  &ther  had  rec^ved  from  a  part  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility,  to  ascend  their  throne. 
S^ismund,  brother  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  by 
his  marriage  with  the  queen  Maria,  had  disgusted 
the  nobles  by  his  debaucheries  and  cruelty.  His 
person  was  seized,  a  general  revolt  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  and,  when  the  gaUies  of  Ladislaus 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Zara  and  other 
maritime  dties  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
received  the  crown  of  Hungary  at  Zara ;  but  in 
the  meantime  Sigismund  had  recovered  his  liberty 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  fickle  palatines;,  and 
y^^ylftiia  letuming  to  Naples  found  it  expedient, 
at.the  end  of  several  years,  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Hungarian  crown.  He  sold  the 
places  which  he  held  in  maritime  Dalmatia  to 
the  Venetians ;  who  thus  regained  the  possessions 
en  those  coasts»  which  their  republic  had,  half  a 
caititiy  before,  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Louis 
oCHongary. 

Thus  abandoning  hii^  transmarine  conquests,  \^^oumIj 
Ladidaus  turned,  as  we  have  observed,  during  the  ^^*^'®^ 
pontificate  of  Innocent  VIL,  to  mingte  in  the 
aflBiin  of  Rome,  and  insidiously  to  foment  the 
troubles  of  the  papal  states.  He  had  once  failed 
in  endeavouring  to  occupy  the  ecclesiastical  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  departure  of  Gregory  XII.,  with  the 
feigned  purpose  of  meeting  the  rival  pope,  was 
too  tempting  an  occasion  of  seizing  upon  Rome 
for  Ladislaus  to  lose.  In  the  year  before  the 
assen^ly  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  he  advanced 
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CHAP,  from  the  Neapditan  frontiers  with  a  foitaiikUe 
^^     anny  of  12^000  cuinuMiers  and  an  equal  fwce  of 
infrntry.    The  Orsini  betrayed  to  him  one  of  the 
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gates  of  Rome,  as  the  Colonna  had  done  before  ; 
the  citizens  were  compdled  to  ci^ituhite;  Pern* 
gia  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  and  induced  to 
surrender ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  acting  as 
^^S^  the  protector  of  Or^ory  XIL,  Ladiskus  eflEected 
^i^S^.  ^^  occupation  of  the  capital  and  of  great  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  But  he  dengned  to  exr 
tend  his  conquests  yet  fiurther;  he  hoped  ulti- 
mately to  embrace  the  whole  of  Italy  in  his  doi 
nion;  and,  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
which  was  as  insatiable  as  his  talents  were  s^ten- 
did,  he  even  aspired  to  the  imperial  crown.  In. 
Hb  uibj^  the  design  to  consolidate  his  power  over  his  new 
conquests,  and  to  extend  his  authority  towards 
northern  Italy,  he  imperiously  required  the  Flo- 
rentines to  recognise  him  for  Intimate  soverdgn 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  and  he  backed  the 
demand  by  the  imposing  force  of  his  fine  army. 
But  the  Florentines  had  taken  part  with  the 
council  of  Pisa,  which  they  had  suffered  to  as-^ 
semble  in  their  states,  and  with  Alexan^r  V.; 
they  resolved  to  seat  that  pontiff  in  the  patri-* 
mony  of  St  Peter ;  and  the  army  of  Ladishms 
caused  them  little  dread,  since  they  knew  that 
their  gold  could  readily  seduce  the  condottieri,  of 
whose  bands  the  Neapolitan  forces  were  princi* 
pally  composed.  * 

*  When  Ladislaiu,  in  asto^     hardihood  of  the  Florentines^ 
nishment  or  contempt  at  the     who,  at  the  time  they  deter* 
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Havii^  engaged  die  ropiibic  of  Sieuia  in  tlmr   CHAP, 
affisnce,  Ikie  FUnrastines  immediate^  heguk  to    ^Xi* 
levy  a  pow^^rfiil  force  of  nurcenaries  for  the  pro- 


PAET  I. 


secatkm  of  the  war^  which  had  now  become  in-  ^^^ 
efftaUe.    The  fiunous  company  of  St.  George  '''"- 


Nrred  in  tte  army  oi Ladislaus;  but  their  leader 
AHiefic  di  Bart^mo^  whom  that  monardi  had 
created  great  oms  table  of  his  kmgdonv  had  lately 
died,  and  jost  before  the  epoch  at  whidi  Ladidaus 
tfcos  loat  tiie  services  of  this  great  restorer  of  Ae 
nditary  reputation  of  Italy^  he  had  been  com^ 
pdfed,  by  the  condition  of  the  treaty  which  ad- 
ntted  Vba  into  Perugia>  to  dismiss  from  his  pay 
a  yd;  more  celebrated  leader,  Braccio  di  Mon- 
tone,  who  was  a  Perugian  exile  and  had  been 
educated  to  arms  in  the  school  of  St.  George. 
Thas  captain  willingly  entered  into  the  service  of 
Fkveiice ;  Ihe  republic  farther  took  into  her  pay 
Hdatesta  di  Pesaro  and  other  condottieri  with 
dMir  bandte ;  and  before  the  king  of  Naples  could 
conmmice  his  offensive  operations,  she  had  as- 
aenMed  two  thousand  four  hundred  lances,  mr 
seven  tboiMand  two  hundred  cuirassiers.  Infe- 
rior as  was  this  force  to  the  army  of  Ladislaus, 
Bncdo  di  Montone  by  his  able  conduct  pre- 
tiie  fortresses  of  the  Florentines  and  Sien- 
fiom  ftJUng  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch ; 
he  hovered  round  the  invaders,  intercepted  their 


to  oppose  him,  had  only  to  oomhat  hun :  ''  Wi^  your 

flaor  hundred  lances  in  their  own**  was  the  laconic  and  au* 

pay,  adced  their  ambassador  dacious  reply  of  the  envoy, 
wiih  what  ttocfi  they  meant 
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CHAP,  convoys,  and  routed  their  detachmmts ;  and  in  a 
^^*     short  tune  so  straitened  their  supplies  of  pro- 

v^^vw  visions,  that  Ladislaus  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Rome. 

8aoo6iM«  or  The  Florentines  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
^  first  success.  While  they  were  providing  forces 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory,  the)r  had 
extended  the  ramifications  of  their  pdicy  with 
their  customary  address,  and  had  invited  into 
Italy  Louis  IL  of  Anjou,  the  former  competitor 
of  Ladislaus  for  the  Neapolitan  crown.  They 
persuaded  this  prince  to  renew  the  pretensioas 
which  he  founded  on  tiie  adoption  of  his  Mbeat 
hf  Joanna ;  they  kboured  to  rovive  the  Angevin 
party  in  Naples;  and  they  induced  pope  Alez<« 
ander  V.,  on  the  arrival  of  Louis  with  a  body  of 
gens-d'armerie  at  Pisa,  to  bestow  <m  him  the 
investiture  of  that  kingdom.  The  troops  of  Flo- 
rence, Sienna,  and  Bdogna,  were  united  to  the 
Provencal  cavalry ;  and  liouis  oAered  at  their 
head  into  the  ecclesiastical  states.  Many  of  the 
towns  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  immediatdy 
op^ied  their  gates  to  the  combined  army.  Paolo 
Orsini,  who  commanded  for  Ladislaus  at  Rome 
with  two  thousand  cuirassiers,  was  seduced  by 
the  gold  of  Florence ;  and  passing  into  the  pay  of 
the  republic,  he  admitted  the  idlies  into  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  possessimi  of  Rome  was  thea 
for  some  time  contested  between  the  combatants  ; 

udidMi    and,  although  Louis  leH  the  army  of  the  league 

iSll'^**"  to  return  to  Provence,  the  Neapolitan  troops 
1410    were  finally  compelled  to  evacuate  the  capitaL 
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Alexander  V  •  was  thus  established  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  papacy ;  but  he 
sormed  tiie  acquisition  only  a  few  months ;  and 
the  cardinal  Balthazar  Cossa^  a  man  of  ambitious 
lad  profligate  character,  who  had  exercised  a 
strong  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
cooidl  of  Pisa,  and  whose  rices,  real  or  exagge- 
rated, have  obtained  a  disgraceful  celebrity  in 
ecdenastical  annals,  procured  his  own  succession 
to  the  papal  chair  by  the  title  of  John  XXIIL 

Meanwhile  Louis  of  A^jou  was  preparing  ano*  New  me. 
ther  expedition  into  Italy,  in  which  the  Floren-  loou  ij .  or 
tines  designed  that  he  should  carry  his  arms  into  as^Nft- 
tke  Neapolitan  dominions.  But  during  the  fresh 
reverses  which  threatened  the  power  of  Ladislaus, 
k  suddenly  acquired  a  new  ally.  The  Genoese, 
wko  had  long  endured  the  yoke  of  France  with 
impatience,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their 
goranor  Boudcault  to  revolt ;  and  after  murder- 
iagi  or  expdling  all  the  French  who  had  re- 
nmed  in  the  city,  they  restored  tiieir  repuMic, 
ttd  immediately  embraced  the  party  of  Ladislaus, 
Q  qiposition  to  that  of  France  imd  Anjou.  In 
meert  with  the  Neapolitan  gallies,  a  Genoese 
apadron  encountered  the  fleet  in  which  Louis 
^  a  numerous  train  of  Provencal  knights  had 
citeked  for  Italy,  and  captured  many  of  his 
^Mda ;  but  the  prince  himself  escaped ;  and  his 
>RiTal  at  Rome  was  the  signal  for  the  advance  of 
fte  formidable  army  which  Florence,  the  pope, 
^  Sienna  had  assembled  in  that  capital.  Many 
of  Ae  most  celebrated  condottieri  of  Italy  served 
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iuid»  the.  baimerB  of  tkis  allianoe :  Braccio  di 
MomUme,  Paolo  Ondni,  Angelo  della  Pergc^  and 
Sforin  Attendolo,  an  adventurer  whose  descen- 
dants were  destined  to  assume  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula.  But 
owing  to  the  dissensions  of  these  captains^  and 
the  poverty  or  inactivity  of  Louis,  the  campaign 
against  Ladidaus  produced  no  decisive  advan- 
tage; and  the  Florentines,  finding  the  whote 
burthen  of  the  war,  which  had  already  cost  ibeni 
immense  sums,  thrown  upon  their  repuUic  by 
the  utter  inability  of  her  allies  to  meet  its  ex- 
pences,  listened  to  the.  overtures  of  Ladislaos. 
They  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous  peaee^ 
in  which  Sienna  was  embraced ;  while  John  XXIII. 
and  Louis  of  Ai\jou  continued  Ae  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Florence  and 
Sienni^  the  army  of  Louis  of  Aii|ou  r^nained 
undiminished  Though  the  gold  of  the  former 
republic  was  no  longer  lavished  to  gratify  their 
rapacity,  tiie  condottieri  and  their  bands  pre- 
ferred serving  without  pay,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  booty,  to  a  total  loss  of  occupation;  and  the 
Angevin  prince  was  enaUed  by  their  adherence 
to  his  fortunes  to  cross  the  Neapolitan  firontiers 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  of  the  braved 
cuirassiers  of  Italy.  Ladislaus  waited  his  ap« 
^T^^t  proach  at  a  place  called  Rocca  Secca,  near  the 
oth^SSSL  river  Garigliano,  with  an  army  little  inferior^ 
But  the  assault,  in.  which  the  Angevin  prince  led 
his  troops,  was  so  impetuous  that  the  cavalry  of 
Ladislaus  was  completely  routed  at  the  first  onset : 
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aimoBt  an  his  barons  were  taken;  and  even  his 
personal  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Thdr  greediness  of  plunder  and  avarice 
rf  ransom  saved  the  fugitive  monarch  from  the 
&te  of  Manfredand  Conradin.  They  were  sacking 
Us  camp  while  they  ought  to  have  been  pressing 
OB  bis  disorderly  flight ;  the  mercenary  soldiers 
sold  the  prisoners  their  liberty  and  arms  for  a  few 
ducats  to  procure  a  little  money ;  and  Ladislaus 
fiodii^  they  did  not  pursue  htin^  and  learning 
their  cupidity,  put  on  a  bold  countenance.  He 
d^i  herdds  to  their  camp  with  supplies  of  gold^ 
a^  in  a  few  hours  he  had  ransomed  and  re- 
iMiimted  nearly  his  whde  army.  He  afterwards 
declared  that^  on  the  first  day  i^r  his  defeat,  his 
person  and  kingdom  were  alike  in  the  power  of 
the  victors ;  that^  on  the  second,  though  his  per- 
son was  saved,  his  kingdom  was  still  at  their 
mercy ;  but  that,  on  the  third,  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  had  flown.  When  Louis  of  Anjou  at  last 
prevailed  on  his  mercenary  bands  to  advance,  aU 
the  defies  of  the  Neapolitan  frontiers  were  already 
secmrdly  closed  against  them  by  the  troops  of 
Ladidaas.  Want  and  sickness  soon  foUowed  the  HiiUBiJtrj 
laadiyity  to  which  the  invaders  were  reduced ;  lSS."^* 
ai  the  hope  of  furtter  booty  diminished,  the  mer- 

ccBtties  became  ungovernable  and  mutinous ;  and 
Looia  was  obliged  to  re-conduct  his  army  to  Rome. 
There  he,  in  weariness  and  disgust  of  his  enter- 
frise,  abandoned  it  and  left  Italy  for  ever ;  and 
Ladiakus  and  John  XXHI.  alike  exhausted  bv 
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the  war,  which  hmguished  without  further  cir- 

cumstauces  of  moment,  emiduded  it  in  the  foDow- 

ing  summer  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Floraitmes. 

^'ul^Be.  Ladislaus  recogniEed  the  authority  of  the  councfl 

r412  ^^  ^^  ^^^  submitted  to  John  XXIIL  as  l^pti- 
mate  pope ;  and  John,  in  return,  paid  him  100,000 
florins  and  confirmed  to  him  the  investitare  of  bis 
kingdom. 

Hittm.       xhe  restless  and  ambitious  character  of  Ladis- 

ckerjr. 

laus  rendered  this  reconciliation  shortlived  and 
ineffectuaL  Early  in  the  following  year,  he  com- 
missioned Sforza,  now  in  his  service,  to  attack 
Paolo  Orsini  who  had  established  hinttelf  in  sblfi^ 
fiefe  of  the  march  of  Ancona^  With  the  tistcn- 
sible  purpose  of  supporting  his  general  in  this 
expedition,  which  was  undertaken  with  the  secret 
concurrence  of  the  pope,  Ladislaus  assembled  a 
large  army  and  passed  the  confines  of  his  king- 
dom at  its  head.  But  on  his  passage  through 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  he  suddenly  turned  off, 
and  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  his  gaDies 
entered  the  Tiber ;  and  John  XXIIL,  in  conster- 
nation at  this  unexpected  treachery,  had  scarcdy 
time  to  escape  from  his  capital,  when  an  aitrance 
through  its  walls  was  betrayed  to  the  troops  of 
SMkof  Ladislaus.  The  Neapolitan  army  entered;  and 
during  a  sack  of  several  days,  Rome  exp^enced 
all  the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfiBure.  The  perfi- 
dious violation  of  the  fiuth  of  treaties  of  which 
LadishMis  had  thus  been  guilty,  his  acquisition  of 

Rome,  and  stfll  more  his  promise  to  his  army  tmi 


Rone, 
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t  jet  rider  booty  awaited  them  in  the  pillage  of  chap. 
noreiice,  awakened  against  him  the  suspiek>ns      ^^* 
and  leara  of  that  republic   Her  ten  commissioners   v^-vw 
(^  war  were  immediisitdy  appointed,  as  if  the  state 
were  already  engaged  in  hostilities ;  several  con- 
dottieri  were  taken  into  pay;  and  preparations 
were  made  to  oppose  the  aiid>itions  designs  of 
Ladislaos  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  power 
and  activity  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.     But  still 
Ike  Florentine  government  wished  if  possible  to 
avoid  provoking  him  to  war;   and,  while  they 
■egociated  and  temporized,  Ladislaui^  reduced  the  ^^  ^  ^ 
whole  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.   John  XXIII.  ^v^ 
was  now  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs  which 
too  deeply  concerned  the  very  existence  of  his 
authority,  to  leave  him  time  for  watching  over 
Ae  preservation  of  his  temporal  dominions. 

While  circumstances  seemed  to  oblige  the  pope 
Imiself  to  abandon  his  charge,  the  Florentines 
either  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
engage  singly  in  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of 
die  dmrch,  or  they  felt  their  inability  to  wrest 
tkem  from  the  strong  arm  of  Ladislaus.  They 
tiwrefore,  in  concert  with  Sienna,  signed  a  new 
peace  with  that  monarch.  But  the  apparent 
amity  which  dictated  the  treaty  thinly  veiled  the 
aiarming  projects  of  Ladislaus,  and  the  real  dis- 

and  suspicion  of  the  republicans.    That  Power  or 


monarch  was  now  in  the  z^th  of  his  power:  he  itaijndaB- 
had  removed  the  northern  boundary  of  his  domi-  ShSnai 
moos  to  the  confine  of  Tuscany ;  he  numbered  *^"^^' 
in  his  service  fifteen  thousand  of  the  finest  gens- 
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CHAP,  d'annerie  dT  Italy ;   and  the  estaUkhmeDt  of  a 
^^*      general  tyraimy  seemed  at  hand,  moie  extenstye 
N^^^   and  fonnidable  than  that  with  which  Oian  Gale- 
aan>  had  threatttied  the  peninsula.'   Flwemxin 
particular,  had  every  thing  to  dread  firmti  a  mo- 
narch whose  power  was  almost  at  her  gates,  and 
who  was  at  once  warlike,  ambitious,  and  unpfiii- 
dpled.    But  death,  whidi  had  more  than  once 
brfore  so  opportundy  succoured  her,  came  again 
to  her  deliverance ;  and  just  as  the  measures  of 
Ladislaus  bore  every  indication  of  new  aggres- 
sions and  immediate  war,  he  was  suddenly  hunied 
HisdMtii.    to  the  grave  by  a  frightful  and  agonizing  disease, 
the  novel  symptoms  of  whidi  were  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  excessive  debao- 
cheries.* 
scndd  ex-      The  attention  of  Italy  was  divided  between  the 
^^  dM  change  which  the  death  of  Ladislaus  produced  in 
^^^1^  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  peninsols, 
and  the  approaching  convocation  of  a  general 
councfl.    The  anxious  expectations  of  Europe 
had  been  completely  disappointed  by  the  issue  of 
the  council  of  Pisa.    The  scandal  of  the  sdiisni 
had  rather  been  aggravated  than  repressed ;  three 
popes  now  claimed  the  obedience  of  Christendom} 
and  all  the  disorders  and  corruptimis  <^  the  deigy, 
which  had  shamefully  increased  during  the  kmg 
quarrel  jof  the  church,  were  Haultiidied  anew  with 
the  number  of  pretenders  to  the  papid  dignity. 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  b.  iv.     pp.  371 — 405.  Muratori,  A.D,. 
pp.S05— 316.  Giannonc^  Istor.      1405—1414. 
Civ.  diNapoli,  b.  xxiv.  cc  6—^. 
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Hie  simoniacal  practices  aad  venality  of  the  CHAP.^ 
divided  papacy  had  forgotten  conceahnent^  and  ^^ 
eiceeded  all  hounds  of  decency.  The  malicious 
i&duBtry  with  which  the  organs  of  the  adverse 
frctions  hared  to  H^  public  gaze  the  vices  of 
their  opponents,  and  the  venomous  spurit  with 
wliidi  tiiey  invented  atrocious  accusations  or 
exaggerated  crimes,  destroyed  every  former  illu< 
skm  that  had  attracted  to  the  Roman  pontiflb  the 
iifind  adoration  of  mankind*    The  public  and 


character  of  John  XXIII.  in  particular  loikmoai 
was  assailed  with  the  most  odious  charges.    To  ^^^^ 
provide  funds  for  the  war  against  Ladislaus,  he  the  to«i^f. 
had  renewed  the  sale  of  indu^ences  which-Boni*-  ^^  v.*"^ 


IX.  had  oonunenced;  and  the  disgust  with 
vUch  this  scandalous  traffic  filled  all  enlightened 
jreligious  minds,  was  converted  into  detesta- 
cS  the  pope  himself  by  tl^  assiduous  report 
ef  lus  enormous  depravity*  One  universal  cry 
Idt  ecdesiastical  reform  was  raised  throughout 
Enope,  and  a  general  council  was  still  in  public 
fipflMm  the  ftvorite  remedy  for  the  schism  of  th^ 
papacy  and  the  fli^^rant  abuses  of  the  church. 
The  wishes  of  Christendom  were  forwarded  TheiMpe. 

For  SiutA 

with  active  and  disinterested  zeal  by  a  monarch,  nuSr  ' 
Hk  ordmary  qualities  of  whose  character  seemed 
little  to  promise  any  virtuous  exertion.  Thi^ 
was  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  who,  on  the  deadi  of 
the  emperor  Robert  in  the  year,  1410,  had  been 
raised  to  the  crown  of  Germany :  he  was  the  bro- 
ker of  W^Mseslaus,  and  that  feeUe  monarch,  who 
his  deposition  from  die  imperial  throne  still 

VOL.  n.  B 
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GtfAP.  feigned  over  his  Iwreditary  stateb,  blnself  gavtf 
^i«     bim  hk  electoral  rote  as  king  of  Bohemia.    Sigis* 
mund  was  habitually  cruel  and  fckihless^  and»  ia 


his  pdtrate  lifb,  dtelMuiched  and  voluptiiouB  to  tibe 
last  degree.  But,  in  the  pmrsoit  of  a  finrorite 
design,  he  coiald  evince  a  constancy  and  actiyitj 
of  purpose,  which  no  fatigue  cmdd  tire  and  na 
fiisitiiaabie  danger  appal ;  and  which,  standing,  on  the  most 
nrt^eto  fiimous  occasiou  of  his  reign,  hi  the  place  of 
""  °^  '  Virtue,  has  left  to  his  memory  a  fairer  reputatioB 
than  is  otherwise  merited  by  the  tenor  of  his  life 
In  receivfaig  the  imperial  dignity,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  terminating  the  schism  of  the  chuveh; 
and  he  adhered  to  it  with  an  inflexible  and  prose- 
worthy  earnestness  which  was  stnmgdy  contrasted 
with  his  general  duplicity  and  selfishness.  For 
some  time  after  his  devation  to  €ke  throne  of  the 
empire,  a  war  in  which  he  was  involved  witk 
Venice,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  Dalma** 
tian  cities  sold  to  her  by  Ladislaus,  delayed  Ae 
ftilfilment  of  his  eager  desire  both  to  accomplisli 
his  own  coronation  at  Bome,  and  the  assemUy  of 
a  general  council  But,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
~  years,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
long  truce  with  the  Venetian  republic,  and  he 
1413  ^^^^  imittediately  entered  Lombardy.  He  did  not 
find  himself  powerfid  enough  to  dictate  in  arms 
as  a  master  to  Italy ;  and  he  therefore  confined 
his  attention  to  the  affidrs  of  the  church. 

John  XXIIL  both  apprehended  the  reproach  d 
Europe,  if^  he  should  rdfiise  to  convoke  a  couiiciI> 
arid  was  disturbed  by  the  opposite  foar  of  tiie 
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judgMeat  which  mfh  a  body  uagH  paite  ba  Ut^  (SfUP* 

self.     In  hk  negodatiom  with  SigifflMnd^  he  ^>« 

dftred  not  oimose  its  assembW.  but  he  Mt  ArAt  ^^^^  ^ 


ioristed  that  it  fihonld  take  plbMse  in  some  city  of 
Itafy;  The  emperor  and  the  OerMaas  on  the 
other  hand^  who  attributed  the  disoideiB  of  the 
diareh  to  the  oorruptiou  of  the  Italian  eleigy; 
Areaded  the  influence  which  the  papal  court  must 
exardse  orer  any  council  held  in  the  peninsula. 
Th^,  and  Europe  in  g^ieral^  desired  a  free 
assembly  to  reform  the  chnidi^  as  well  as  to 
restore  its  union ;  and  John^  after  hesitating  aai 
faetmying  much  irre8oIution>  had  at  last  tiie  fiitai 
Imprudence  for  hSs  own  Intereirts;  to  coiaent  that 
a  jdace  beyond  the  Alps  should  be  chosira  for  the 
seat  of  the  council  The  pope  and  the  emparor 
Ihea  met  in  personal  conferences  in  several  of  the 
Lmnbard  cities  to  perfect  the  prdiminary  arranges 
aaents ;  and  John  XXIIL  at  length  published  his 
bmBs  to  invite  tlie  clergy  of  Christendom  to  s^- 
BcnUe  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constance. 

The  fiunons  covmcil  of  Constance  was  attended  coaoeu  o( 
hj  the  emperor  and  by  pope  John  XXIIL  in  pem  14(4' 
son ;  by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  Christian 
princea  and  states ;  and,  besides  the  cardinals  in 
obediettce  to  John,  by  so  great  a  number  of  epis- 
eq^  and  mferior  clergy  and  theologians  of  variiHW 
wtiona,  that  tJie  assembly  might  with  reason  arro^ 
gate  to  itsdf  the  pretension  of  representhig  the 
d?H  and  ecdesiastieal  interests  of  Europe.  But 
Ike  proportion  of  Italians  in  th^  council  fiir  ex* 
ceedMl  that  of  other  nations;  and  it  might  justly 

b2 
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CHAP«  be  dreaded  that,  if  the.suffiages  were  pern^itted 
^^-  to  redam  by  the  head,  the  prdatep  and  others  of 
that  couAtry^  who  were  afano$t  universally  in  the 
papal  intf^rests,  would  exercise  a  pemicious  inflo* 
ence  upon  the  decisions  of  the  assembled  churcK 
It  was  therefore  determined,  by  the  concert  of 
the  rest  of  the  council,  that  the  votes  should  be 
collected,  not  by  the  number  of  persons,  but  by 
nations.  Thus  four  distinct  chambers  were  formed 
(to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards  added  for  Spain) 
for  the  Italian, .  German,  French,  and  English 
nations ;  the  minor  states,  of  Europe  being  com* 
prehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great 
divisions.  The  national  chambers  deliberated 
sepwately  upon. every  proposition;  the  decisLon 
of  each  body  was  given  as  n  single  voice ;  and  the 
decrees  of  the  council  were  regulated  by  the  majo- 
rity of  these  national  votes. 

The  first  labour  of  the  council  was  to  extin- 
guish the  schism,  and  there  appeared  no  otlier 
mode  of  efTectiug  this  great  object,  than  by  oblig- 
ing not  only  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL» 
but  John  XXIII.  also,  to  resign  their  pretensions. 
For,  as  Spain  and  a  part  of  Italy  rejected  the 
authority  of  John  to  adhere  to  his  rivals  resjiec- 
tively,  the  sacrifice  of  his  dignity  could  alon^ 
persuade  his  opponents  to  agree  in  a  new  choip^ 
of  the  same  pope    And  though  the  legitimacy  of 
John's  election  was  not  disputed  by  the  greater 
l>ortion  of  Europe,  the  public  report  of  hi^  spaiv- 
dalous  vices  was  readily  adopted  to  justify  bis 
deposition.    To  the  demand  of  the  assembled 
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dnirdi,  that  the  three  oabal  tivak  i^ould  eoualTV 


abdicate  thefar  seats,  Joha  XXIII.  was  unwillitigly 
redact  to  promise  comf^ance :  but  he  seised 
the  fiist  oj^rtunity  of  esioaping  from  Constance^ 
ia  the  disguise  of  a  groom;  and,  retiring  to 
Sdiaffhausen,  found  a  protector  in  tiie  duke  ctf 
Austria.  But  for  the  firmness  of  the  emperor, 
this  flight  must  have  been  followed  by  the  disso* 
lution  of  the  council.  But  Sigisikiiind  immedi- 
atdy  put  the  duke  of  Austria  \mder  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  all  the  petty  princes  and  free  cities 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united  in  attacking 
him;  and  the  duke  was  shortly  necessitated  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  and  the  council,  and  to 
abandon  the  pope  to  his  fate.  John  XXIII.  was 
le^conducted  a  prisoner  to  Constance ;  a  process 
was  commenced  against  him  by  the  council ;  and, 
iqpon  loose  and  general  evidence  only,  articles  of 
accusation  were  framed  against  him,  whidi  em^ 
braced  a  longer  series  of  atrocious  and  disgusting 
crimes,  than  a  whole  life  of  flagitious  wickedness 
eoidd  possibly  have  afforded  space  to  commit. 
John  refused  even  to  see  the  record  of  his  infamy ;  . 
he  dedared  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  ^f  ^|T^' 
the  council ;  and  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  xx"i- 
cmidenmed  to  impris<mment 

Warned  by  the  feAe  of  John,  Gregory  XII.  who 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  the  council  of  Pisa, 
but  who  now  found  himsdf  abandoned  by  all  his 
adher^its  except  the  lord  of  Ilimini,  wisely  em- 
ployed the  remains  of  his  authority  in  descending 
from  his  station  with  some  appearance  of  dignity. 
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CiiAP.  Hii  legate  arrived  at  CcniBtancd  to  omiTeBe  ike 
VI.     afloeaibly  anefw,  in  order  to  give  it  ia  his  name  tlie 
^!^i>  auAori^  of  a  couneU ;  and^  liter  this  vain  oere- 
RMigoatioii  inony^  a  boll  of  Gregory  was  read  by  wUdi  hd 
7Uh^^  renounced  the  pontifieate.    Sigismnnd  and  the 
eouncQ  had  more  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
inveterate  perverseness  of  Benedict  XIIL,  and 
the  adherence  of  Spain  to  his  cause*    It  was  not 
untn  tiie  ii^efiitigahle  emperor  had  undertaken  s 
long  and  paoifio  journey  fiom  ConstaMe  into 
Spun,  and  hdd  a  personal  confoence  with  the 
king  of  Aragon  and  Benedict  at  Perpignan,  thai 
bis  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.    Benedict, 
indeed,  still  resisted  the  wishes  of  Europe^  but  ibe 
sovereigns  of  tiie  Spanish  peninsula  were  more 
accessible  to  reason.    Finding  tiieir  pontiff  cteaf 
to  every  entreaty  to  compl^;e  the  re-union  of 
Christendom,  and  disgusted  by  his  selfish  obsli* 
nacy  and  firantie  imbecility,  they  at  length  aban- 
doned the  dotard.    The  council  of  Constance  was 
convoked  anew  to  gratify  the  pride  or  scruples  ct 
the  Spanish  church,  imd  to  ad^init  her  deputies  to 
Depodte   represent  the  iMth  great  nation  of  Europe ;  and 
MmT^  an  unanimous  sentence  pronounced  the  deposition 
1417    1^  Benedict,  and  confirmed  the  work  of  peace. 

After  the  remams  of  the  schism  had  thus  beea 
extirpated,  Sigismnnd  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
council  to  provide  fw  tiie  secure  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses^  befi^re  the  election  of  a  new 
pope  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But 
natikmal  dissensions,  which  had  already  arisen  lA 
the  assembly,  and  were  artfully  fomented  by  the 
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iBtngues  of  thie  T^Bptl  cofl^gpe^  mcreaMd  with  chap,; 
akmia^  yiolenoe  m  every  Beamm^  and  finally      ^^ 
doftwrtod  the  purpose. of  the  emperor.    The  Gerr 


and  EngWah  oationa  cokunded  with  him; 
ImI  liie  lUJmuh  fioom  interested  attaohm^it  ta 
the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  the  French,  ftom 
jedoQBy  of  Sigismnnd  and  hatred  of  the  Gnglish, 
noged  themsehrea  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
SfMBuaids  threw  themadves  into  their  scale.  Sin 
gisBiuid  and  his  supporters  w»e  compelled  to 
yield  to  this  majocily ;  and  the  council^  {uroceed^ 
oig  to  the  iK>mination  of  a  pope,  confided  the 
dection,  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  to  a  double 
cMEdave  of  cardinals  and  national  deputies.  The 
Fraieh  desired  any  pontiff  but  an  Italian  or  a 
membex  of  the  sacred  college ;  but  the  Germans 
md  l^Ush,  to  oppose  their  wishes,  agreed  on 
this  point  with  the  Italians ;  and  the  combined 
jnteffest  of  these  three  nations  fixed  the  tiara  on  siecUoa  or 

Martin  V 

flie  brows  of  the  cardinal  Otho  Gdcmna,  who  as^    x418 
MBed  the  title  of  Martin  V.    The  new  pontiff 
speedily  defeated  the  general  project  of  reforma*- 
tioB,  by  treatii^  s^^atdy.  with  each  nation  &x 
the  mboiition  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  which 
fth^most  eomidained;  and  he  then  dissolved  the 
■Mcmbly     Thus  terminated  the  great  schism  of  TermiDtUoo 
the  ehoardi,  and  with  it  the  useful  labours  of  the  sduL  or* 
coimcfl  of  Constanca    Of  the  weU*known  and        "" 
mxecaMe  condemnation  of  Joha  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  in  the  early  sessions  of  the  council,  I 
ha¥e  <miitted  to  speak,  for  the  tale  of  horror  has 
no  immediate  connection  with  Italian  history. 
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CHAP.    But  the  mar^^rdom  of  these  Mbem  of  the  le^ 
^*      formed  fisiith,  has  given  an  odious  diaract^  to 
the  council  of  Constance^  and  iniicted  domal 


disgraoe  upon  the  principles  which  governed  diis 
celebrated  congress  of  RooEian  Cathdic  thedkh 
gians.^ 
y^^^  During  the  period  at  which  our  attention  has 
been  occupied  with  the  enterprises  of  Ladiriaus 
of  Najdes,  and  the  progress  and  dose  of  the  great 
schisni,  Lombardy  was  returning,  throu^  a  fret- 
ful course  of  suffering,  almost  to  the  same  coodi^ 
taon  in  whidi  she  had  been  placed  in  the  Ufe^ime 
of  Gian  Otieazzo.  I  have  already  noticed  tte 
anarchy  into  which  that  great  province  was 
plung^  after  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Bfilan; 
and,  at  the  epoch  of  his  widow's  violent  death  in 
prison  in  1404,  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had 
reached  their  lowest  ebb.  His  ddest  son,  GiD* 
vanni  Maria,  the  new  duke  of  Milan,  stiU  a  vcaaaty 
reigned  in  the  capital  <^  Lombardy :  hia  second, 
Filippo  Maria,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  province 
had  been  bequeathed  with  the  tkle  of  count  of 
otai^atfuA  Pavia,  resided  in  that  city.  But  of  the  extensive 
SSt^  possessions  of  their  parent,  the  brothers  retained 
^hTde^of  only  those  two  places ;  even  in  Pavia  the  Beecaria 
^^^^'  usurped  a  paramount  authority ;  and  all  the  otho: 
Lombard  cities  had  dther  revolted  to  pass  under 
tyrants  of  their  own,  or  had  been  seized  by  the 
generals  of  Gian  Galeaszo,  and  converted  into 

*  Leoiant,  Histoire  du  Con-     naldi,  Annales  Eccks*  v.  xviL 
cile  de  Constance,  passim.  Ray-     p.  463»  ad  fin. 
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UMAips  for 'tiieiitedves.     Tlie  whole  eoiaatry  chap. 
ms  agitated  wiib  the  struggles  of  these  civic      ^^* 
tymotB  tfid  amhitioiis  condottieri.    The  lawless  \«^vW 
bands  of  mercenaries  who  were  employed  exdu- 
sirely  to  decide  their  quanreb  wei^  privileged 
and  steeled  in  atrocity;  and  the  d^raded  and 
wietdied  people  of  Lomhacdy  were  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  robb^^  and  torture,  and  pollu- 
tion, to  gratify  iha  avarice  and  more  brutal  pas- 
awns  of  the  ruflOoa  soldiery; 

In  the  incessant  contest  of  obscure  tyrailts, 
which  denied  to  the  miserable  pqmlation  of  Lmn- 
budjT  any  interval  of  xepose,  one  of  tlie  old  cf^ 
tains  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  Fadno  Cane,  signor  of 
Alessandria,  i^peared  likely  to  acquire  a  dek^ided 
pvqponderance.  His  power  ex|»nded  over  No* 
vata^  VarceUi,  and  Tortcma;  the  veteran  bands 
whtch  he  commanded  were  numerous  and  well 
^pointed;  and  he  obliged  both  the  young  princes 
af  MSan  and  Pavia  by  force  of  arms,  to  entrust 
bam  with  sovereign  influence  in  their  coundls. 
If  he  pomitted  them  to  live,  it  was  only  because 
he  had  no  children  to  whom  to  bequeath  his 
power.  The  duke  Giovanni  Maria  had  hitherto  GioTuuii 
reserved  to  himself  no  other  share  in  the  govOTU*  ^^*'^*^* 
meat  than  to  preside  at  the  torture  and  execution 
rf  state  criminals.  Of  aU  the  execrable  tyrants 
produced  by  the  family  of  Visconti,  this  was  the 
most  madly  and  wantonly  ferocious.  His  in&ncy 
and  boyhood  had  been  nursed  in  atrocities ;  and  as 
he  had  advanced  towards  manhood,  he  discovered 
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CHAP.  aD  faAwfnt  Bppetifle  for  bloody  and  a  horriA  4a% 
^*     light  in  sporting  with  the  extiemitite  oi  humam 
^.•v^^  ^V;oii]r.    His  principal  divendott  was  to  eoiiBBe 
Histioei.  the  vktiars  of  die  Mibnese  tabanak  withUood« 
koonda;  and  fas  huntsman^  who  had  fed  these 
dogs  with  homan  flesh  to  aconstom  th^ti  to  thk 
rajral  chase^  was  his  ehief  fa;Torite»    Whan  HkB 
prisons  of  Milan  weie  emptied  of  pr^^  Gioyanm 
Mwia  deciaied  his  resolution  to  aTenge  the  mar^ 
der  of  his  mother^  in  whieh  he  had  fajmself  Wh 
sisted;  and  under  this  plea  he  sucoessiTely  deli- 
vered over  Giovanni  di  Posteriay  and  many  other 
Gfaib^n  gentlemen  of  Milan^  to  be  twcn  in  pieees 

bj  his  dogs.  Even  the  young  son  (tf  Posteria 
was  thus  inhumanly  sacrificed;  and  when  Hba 
doga,  perhaps  saeted  wiA  prey,  would  not  fasten 
on  the  helpless  boy  as  he  kndt  for  mercy  to  the 
duke,  the  fiend-like  huntsman  of  that  prince  out 
his  boweb  open  with  his  knife.  The  reason  re** 
vohs  firott  the  belief  of  such  enomiitiea;  yet  they 
are  verified  by  the  agreement  of  several  oontem* 
poniy  chroniclers,  and  history  has  even  preaerved 
the  name  of  the  huntsman,  Squorda  Oiran^v  who 
w»s  the  fitting  instrument  of  hb  marter  s  devilish 
propensities. 

The  citizens  of  Milan  might  justly  prefer  the 
yoke  of  an  ordinary  t}nBnt^  to  the  unrestrained 
feK>cit]r  of  this  monster  of  guilt ;  and  when  Facino 
Cane^  after  e(nnpletely  possessing  hunsdU*  of  the 
government,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  regent^ 
at  last  known  to  be  seized  with  a  mortal 
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JiwEMC,  fliey  antkipgted  tig  nioBient  itith  hoftiror  chap^ 
wten  tlieir  duke  w^uld  be  firtdtftom  his  eontrbl     ^^ 
t» n^  with  fedmiUed  fenidty.    The  Podtodi    '^"'* 


ad  othm  noble  fimdlies  of  M3an  t edolvtid  neC 
tandy  to  await  the  renewal  of  his  tymmyt  tihtdy 
waykid  him  as  he  was  proeeedisg  to  bmuss  ;  they 
set  open  him  amd  socceeded  in  rid&ig  the  woild  •^. 
of  Ub  eriines.  A  few  hoan  aftw  the  assassination  1412 
of  the  doke^  Fadno  Cane  breathed  hialasi ;  and 
man  seemed  abandoned  to  a  new  anarchy  •  The 
couipiattws  were  diqiosed  to  have  placed  the 
dncal  crown  on  the  head  o€  a  bastard  of  the  faonse 
ef  ViBColiti  i  bat  Filippo  Maria,  the  young  connt 
of  Favia,  evinced  unexpected  activity  and  address. 
He  secured  the  possession  of  thocitadel  ef  Pavia^ 
ofer^wed  the  Beocaria,  and  alHed  himself  with 
the  partiaans  of  Facino  Cane  at  Milan.  To  gain 
the  adherence  of  the  formidable  bands  of  that 
Aief>  who  wwe  strongly  attadied  to  the  memory 
of  their  general>  he  offered  immediatcdy  to  espouse 
luB  widow^  Beatrice  Tenda,  although  she  was 
above  tweirty  years  older  than  himsdtf ;  and  the 
hasty  conolusicm  of  this  indecent  marriage  deter- 
■dned  the  fidelity  of  the  army  of  Fadno.  By 
Aar  powerful  support^  Filippo  Maria  was  firmly  FiUmwMa. 
seated  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Mikn;  and,  though  SSii!^'^ 
pcraonafly  unwarlike,  he  began  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  gradually  to  restore  the  ascendancy 
of  his  house  in  Italy^  by  the  same  insidious  policy 
as  had  been  pursued  by  his  father,  whom  he  neariy 
led  in  character. 


--'•-MM 
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When  the  neir  dnke  b^ian  his  lelgn^  his  dmni^ 
nioiis  eompveh^ided  only  Milan  and  Pavia,  and 
ihe  foor  inferior  eitiea  over  which  Facino  Cane 
jjl;];;^!^  had  eataUished  his  sway.  Bat  the  vetefan  bands 
^^^-  of  cuirassiers  who  had  served  und^  ibpt  cqor 
dottiere,  and  were  iiow  in  the  all^panoe  of  FilippQ 
Maria,  formed  a  more  numerous  and  hett«  disci- 
plined force  than  the  signers  of  Lombardy  could 
oppose  to  his  designs ;  and  he  bad  shortly  tke 
penetration  m  good  fortune  to  discover  in  his 
ranks^  and  to  elevate  to  the  supreme  command  of 
his  army,  an  adventurer  whose  splendid  abilities 
and  daring  courage  completely  re-established  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Milanese  power*  This  was 
Jrancesco  Carmagnola,  who  happened — ^then  a 
simple  cuirassier — ^to  distinguish  himsdf  andec 
the  eye  of  the  duk^  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Filippo  Maria  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  The  prince  observed  his  gallantry  and 
rewarded  it  by  promotion ;  and  from  this  b^gin- 
nii^  Carmagnola  rapidly  rose  to  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  captains  of  Italy.  Three 
years  after  the  accession  of  Filippo  Maria,  the 
operations  of  Carmagnola  began  to  fill  the  petty 
Lombard  tyrants  with  alarm;  in  the  following 
1416  campaign,  he  broke  the  strength  of  a  league 
whidh  they  had  formed  for  their  defence,  and  took 
Lodi  by  escalade ;  and  finally,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  he  reduced  numerous  cities  into  subjecr 
tion  to  his  master.  The  lord  of  Placentia  was 
driven  from  his  possessions;  the  signer  of  Lodi 
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wasinvei^ed  toMilan  bythe  arts  of  tlie  duke^ 

treacherously  seized,  and  executed  ¥rith  lus  son ; 

one  of  the  Beecaria  shared  the  same  &te  when 

taken  m  arms,  and  anoHier  was  murdered  in     ^^^^ 

prison;  and  the  ruler  of  Como,  despairing  of 

SQccesfiftil  resistsnce,  t^idered  lus  voluntary  tmbt 

idsdcni. 

The  finft  uae  made  by  FiUppo  Maria  of  the  foiv  cmei^^ni. 
tone  which  had  thus  smiled  upon  him  since  his  nuppo  m». 
i»«i>ge  with  Beatrice  Tenda,C  to  rid  hinuielf  1^:^ 
of  Us  benefactress.  Neither  gratitude  towards 
the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much^  nor  respect 
finr  her  many  amiable  qualities,  could  prevail  in 
Usyicious  nature  over  his  disgust  of  a  connection, 
hi  which  there  existed  such  a  disparity  of  years« 
He  accused  his  duchess  of  an  adulterous  com^ 
merce  with  a  young  courti^;  the  youth  was 
tirced  by  excruciating  tortures  to  avow  whatei^r 
was  desired  of  him;  and  he  was  even  induced  by 
die  hope  of  pardon  to  repeat  his  slnaneful  confes*- 
WQ  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold*  But  this  weak- 
0685  could  gain  him  no  &vor,  and  he  was  led  to 
execution  with  the  unhappy  Beatrice,  from  whom 
the  most  frightful  torments  had  been  unavailing 
to  extract  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  In 
her  hot  moments^  she  sternly  reproached  her 
ttow-sufferer  with  his  base  pusillaninu^y^  and 
«ed  solemnly  protesting  her  innocence,  but  de. 
^Bmg  that  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  had  justly 
^f^ettaken  her  for  having,  by  the  indecent  haste 
^  her  union  with  her  murderer,  violated  the  re- 
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CHAP,  speet  iriuch  wan  due  to  the  mevorjr  of  lunr  f^ 
^''     faasband. 

wv<i^  It  is  among  the  mysterious  dk^peosattoiiB  ^  a 
wise  Providence  that  guilt  ahwld  sometimas  be 
permitted  to  trimiph ;  and  the  vemoiseless  de^ 
stmyer  of  Beatrice  pmfsiied  his  sohemes  of  aaU^ 
tion  with  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  dlige  af 
Omoa  had  joined  the  league  of  Lonriiafd  mgvm 
agaiBBt  the  duke  of  MOan^  aad^  $&m:  hissttaceii0«i 
over  Aesetjrants,  Carmagnola  invaded  the  states 
of  that  republic  Genoa  was  no  longer  undw  the 
yoke  of  France,  but  she  seemed  to  merit  no  re- 
pose,  and  to  find  none  but  under  the  domiiii(m  of 
M  master.  Her  people  wece  as  usual  divided 
among  diemsdves  by  the  eternal  and  deadly  apirft 
of  fiurti<m ;  and  when  Carmagnola  favaged  her 
tenritwy  in  successive  campaigns,  his  army  waa 
accoanpanifld  by  Genoese  exiles  and  assisted  by 
treaaon.  The  distracted  republic  was  at  the 
-same  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  kii$  of 
Aragon,  who  had  made  a  desoeot  upon  Ccmica; 
and  the  alliance  of  this  monarch  with  Filippp 
Maria  threatened  the  Uodbide  of  Genoa  by  bad 
HiflMmuti-  and  sea.  Thus  torn  by  civil  war,  and  assailed  by 
of  foreign  enemies,  the  doge  himself  could  discover 
no  cessation  for  the  miseiies  of  the  stat^  btft 
ttnder  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  He 
abdicated  his  power,  and  under  the  same  c9d^ 
tions,  by  whi(^  the  republic  had  submitted  twwtf 

1421  yoaro  beforeto  the  Ung  of  France,  consigned  the 
signiwy  of  Genoa  to  FiUppo  Maria,    While  thia 
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mSqmmUoa  inoradeied  the  infiueiiQe  tod  pmrer  of  char 
tlie  duke  of  Milan,  the  few  sigaaA  who  had  men      Y^- 
wthedeathof 6iaiiG«lea£»>mtheeastet]ipflE^   '^^^* 
ef  Lombardy,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  sufej^ogar 
tioa  to  Filippo  Maria,  were  easily  oyerthrowB  by  ^«^^i 
Camu^^nola.   Besides  the  chieflains  of  other  petty 
hndahips,  Paaddfo  Malatesta,  signor  of  Breseia» 
and  Gabrwo  Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona^  "^  Were 
stripped  of  thdr  possessiims.    The  former  was 
^hl%ed  to  seek  a  shelter  with  his  brother  at 
Ronini,  the  latter  was  reduced  to  eiixdbange  the 
lordship  of  Cremona  for  a  single  castle.    The 
marquis  of  Este  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace 
^  the  cession  of  Parma ;  and  Francesco  Gonjsnga, 
lord  of  Mantua,  was  only  protect^  from  spoliation 
by  the  interference  of  Venice.    That  repuhlio, 

♦  This  ferocious  tyrant,  on-     of  the  Po.    Fondolo  hud  at 
(mDj  ft  aolfier  of  finrtnno,     oik  mcmient  tjbe  design 


dpitatiDg  his  guests  from  thesis 
fino  Cavalcabo,  signor  of  Cre-     battlements  to  occasion  an  un- 


hftd  acquired  possession  expected 

of  tetchy  by  the  masaaorectf  teikom,  by  wfaidi  he  might 

hii  heoefiietor,  and  of  all  the  som^ow  profit    Eleven  years 

leading    citizens,    seventy   in  later,  and  shortly  after  his  ab- 

■nmber,  during  a  banquet  to  dicad'on   of  the   signiory   of 

be  had  invited  them,  Cremona,   as  related  in  the 


Jait  before  the  council  of  Con*  text,  he  was  seized  by  order  of 

stance^  John  XXIII.  and  the  Filippo  Maria  and  beheaded  at 

cmpeiur  Sigismund  met  in  one  Milan.    When  exhorted  on  the 

if  their  conferenees  ai  Cre-  acafibld  to  coDfess  and  repent 


together  ascended  — **  I  repent,"  replied  he,  **  of 

its  tower  of  tremendous  height,  nothing  but  this--that  when  I 

Wtcnded  by  Fondolo,  to  enjoy  had  the  emperor  and  pope  at 

^m  bffttifiil   prospect,   over  the  top  of  my  great  tower  at 

vUch    the  eye  ranges  firom  Cremona,  I  did  not  hurl  them 

dttce,  of  one  half  of  Lorn-  together  over  the  parapet" 
hardy  and  the  majestic  course 
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€HAP.  now  engaged  in  exteii£iig  her  dmnimon  orer  the 
^-      proviace  of  Friuli^  had  hitherto  redsted  all  the 


^**  ^  entreaties  of  her  Lombard  aHiea  for  aid  against 
Ae  formidable  power^  which  ev^i  threatened  her 
own  continental  possessions.  But  though  i^  had 
ungratefiilly  abandoned  Pandolfo  Malatesta»  her 
ftithM  adherent,  who  had  often  commanded  her 
amdes^  the  Mantuan  territory  was  too  important  a 
barrier  for  her  provinces,  for  her  to  suffer  it  to  be 
occupied  by  the  duke ;  and  by  an  amicable  treaty 
which  she  negoeiated  with  Filippo  Maria,  she  ex- 
acted from  that  prince  a  guarantee  for  the  states 
of  Gomsaga. 
The  power  of  the  house  of  Visconti  was  now, 
Miia^  mfter  twenty  years  of  reverses,  triumphantly  re- 
1422  ^s^^Ushed  in  Lombardy;  and  all  Ifle  usurpers 
who  had  dismembered  the  principality  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  and  inflicted  so  many  firesh  calamities 
upon  that  beautiful  country,  had  been  successively 
hurled  from  their  power*  The  last  enterprise  by 
which  Carmagnola  crowned  the  greatness  of  Fi* 
lippo  Maria,  brought  his  troops  into  contact  with 
a  more  formidable  enemy  than  any  which  they 
had  hitherto  encountered — ^the  hardy  republicans 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  family  of  Rusca, 
(which  had  governed  at  Como,)  had  some  preten- 
sions which  they  sold  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  over 
the  town  of  Bellinzona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  canton  of  Uri  retained  a  garrison  to 
guard  the  passes  into  their  territory.  The  ]^ace 
was  surprized  by  the  Milanese  troops ;  who  also 
upon  Domo  Dossola^  and  advancing  to 
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taQHiiit  St.  GotbuDd'  occuined  all  the  Levantine  cRaK 
xaOey.  At  another  juncture  these  aggressions  ^'- 
would  have  rouzc^  all  Switzerland  to  arms.  But  v^g^v^ 
the'  cantons  were  at  this  epoch  unfortunately  agi* 
tated  by  domestic  jealousies;  their  contingents 
were  reluctantly  afforded  to  assist  the  people  of 
Uri  in  resenting  the  injiiry  which  they  had  sus-* 
tamed ;  and  tiie  part  only  of  their  force  which 
descended  from  St.  Gothard^  consisted  but  of 
three  thousand  infiBtntry  armed  with  pikes.  Yet 
this  small  army  advanced^  without  knowing  or  . 
f^pgarding  the  rtrength  of  their  enemies,  to  offer  Battle  or 
battle,  in  the  field  of  Arbedo  near  Belfinzona/  to 
dbove  double  their  numbers  of  the  veteran  cuiras* 
i>f  Italy.  The  Milanese  gens*d'annerie  com*^ 
the  encounter  with  a  fUrious  charge ;  but 
their  shodc  was  broken  against  an  impenetndile 
plt^lanir  of  pikemcu.  Four  hundred  of  the  Italians 
w^re  already,  slain  or  dismounted,  and  still  the 
Swiss  remained  inunoveaUe.  Carmagnola  then 
ordered  his  men-at-arms  to  quit  their  horses  and 
d^rge  on  foot ;  and  the  combat  was  renewed  with 
obatinate  carnage  between  this  invulnerable  inr 
fitntry  of  cuirassiers  and  the  brave  mountaineers. 
The  impervious  armour  and  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  Milanese  now  turned  the  tide  of 
victory ;  but  Carmagnola,  enraged  at  the  slaugh- 
ter which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  bands^  refused 
the  demand  of  the  republicans  for  quarter ;  and 
the  struggle  continued  with  desperation,  until  the 
sadden  attack  of  his  rear-guard^  by  a  foraging  de* 
tachment  of  Swiss,  induced  Carmagnola  to  draw 
vou  n.  w 


^.'•^ixy.wt 
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CHAP,   off  kn  troops^  in  the  supposition  that  the  rest  of 

PAST  I* 


^^      their  army  had  descaided  from  the  mountams. 


Of  the  Swiss  four  hundred  men  had  Allien;  of  the 
Italians  above  three  times  that  number ;  and  their 
consternation  at  finding  with  what  an  enemy  they 
had  to  do^  was  even  greater  than  at  the  mare 
amount  of  their  loss.  But  the  Swiss  were  plunged 
in  dissensions ;  they  abandoned  the  contest  and 
sufibred  many  years  to  elapse  before  they  thought 
of  revenge ;  and  Carmagnola  retained  possession 
GrMdaorof  of  the  Lcvautiue  valley.  Thus  was  the  poww  of 
i^ST  Fflippo  Maria  asserted,  fr<nn  the  Ligurian  sea  to 
the  summit  of  mount  St  Gothard,  and  from  the 
frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  the  confines  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  states : — ^a  larger  extent  of  dominion  than 
had  fidlen  to  the  obedience  of  any  Italian  prince, 
since  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards.* 

^    Muratori,  Annali   A.D,  nide  of  Andrea  Billius  in  the 

li04-^141S2t  paifim.  Sismon-  19th  volume  of  Script.  Rer. 

di,  parts  of  cc  61,  63.    But  I  Ital.,  and  with  the  life  of  Fi- 

have  compared  their  versions  lippo  Maria  by  P.  Candidus 

and  ascertained   their   agree-  Decembrius,  in  the  20th  vo- 

nient  with^  the  Milanese  chro--  lume  of  the  same  collection. 


PART  II. 


Flmemee—tler  Prosperity— Aggrenkmi  of  the  Duke  of  Milam--- 
War  helmeem  FUippo  Maria  amd  Fiorence — Successive  Defeats 
of  the  JUpubUe^^FeiUce— Change  in  her  PoUcy-^Succestful 
Pursuit  of  continental  Domnion — Its  doubtful  Advantage — 
The  Aid  of  Venice  solicited  by  the  Florentines~Francesco 
Carmagnola^  n^uriously  treated  by  FUippo  Maria,  retires  to 
Femce  and  determines  her  on  War — League  formed  by  Flo- 
rence  and  Venice — Repeated  Wars  of  the  Two  Republics 
mgmmst  the  Duke  of  Milan— Successes  of  Carmagnola — His 
Victory  at  Macak—His  Repcrses--' Atrocious  Ingratitude  <f 
Venice  to  her  General — Esiecution  of  Carmagnola — Third 
Peace  of  Ferrara — Splendid  Acqmntians  of  Veruce-^Reign  of 
Joanna  IL  ^  Naples-^Rivalry  of  the  Great  Condottieri, 
SforaaAttendoloas^BraeciodiMontone — Louis  IIL  of AnfoUi 
inmted  bytkePopeandSforaa  to  dethrone  Joanna — HerAdop' 
iion  ^  Alfonso  of  Aragon^  War  between  the  Aragonese  and 
Angevin  Parties-^Rupture  between  the  Queen  and  Alfonso — 
Her  Substitution  qf  Louis  of  Anjou  for  her  Heir-^Death  if 
Sfoma  and  Bracch-^Last  Years  and  Death  of  Joanna  IL — 
Domestic  Affairs  of  Florenoc'—Grandeur  (fthe  Republic  under 
the  Gueff  OUgarchy^Character  of  their  Administraiion^^ 
Revival  of  the  Democratical  Party— Rise  of  the  Medici-^ 
Criovanmi — And  Cosmo^-His  Banishment  and  triumphant  Re- 
caU^Fall  of  the  Oligarchy'-Establishment  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  m  the  Direction  of  the  Stated-Disputed  Succession  to 
the  Crown  of  Naples^Contest  between  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and 
Regmer  qf  A^fomSstablishsnent  of  Alfonso  on  the  NeapoUtatt 
nrone^-^Oenoa  recovers  her  L^terty^-New  War  between  the 
Duke  qf  Milan  and  the  Republics  of  Florence  'and  Venice — 
Rise  of  Francesco  Sforza — Peace  of  Martvsengo—Pon^ficaie 
of  Bugemms  IV. — League  formed  against  Francesco  Sfh 

f2 
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His  gaUami  Defence  and  Reverses-^Sforsta  mcccwred  hy  Vemce 
and  Florence — War  of  the  Republics  against  the  Duke  of 
Milan^Death  of  the  Duke  FtUppo  Maria^The  People  of 
Milan  esiabUsh  a  RepubUc — Their  numerous  Enemtes — Sforza 
enters  their  Service —His  Victories  and  Treachery — He  leagues 
with  the  Venetians  agamst'  Ms  Employers — Dissensions  at 
Milan — The  City  besieged  by  Sforza,  declares  in  his  Favor — 
Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan — Risb  of  the  House  oi 

'*  Savoy— /if*  Origin'^The  Counts  ofMaurtenne  andofSacoy^ 
Commencement  of  their  Power  in  Piedmont-^State  df  that 
Province  before  the  Fifteenth  Century — Piedmont  under  the 

■  Dominion  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy — Amadeus  VHL,  the  First 
Dukeof  his  House f 

When  Filippo  Maria^  duke  of  Milan^  had  re-esia- 
bli3hed  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  while  he  in- 
herited the  inordinate  and  perfidious  ambition  of 
his  father^  Florence  could  scarcely  hop^  for  l^e 
longer  continuance  of  peace.  .  Since  the  death  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  that  republic,  leaving 
Lfombardy  to  its  own  distractions,  had  enjoyed 
nearly  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  repose  and  feli- 
city. Under  the  able  and  vigorous  sway  of  the 
jGuelf  oligarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Albizzi 
indirectly  governed  in  her  councils,  her  states  had 
tterproipe.  \^een  protcctcd  from  all  assault  or  insult  While 
the  rest  of  Italy  was  scathed  with  fire  and  sword, 
agriculture  flourished  in  her  well-peopled  vales ; 
the  foreign  commerce  and  wealth  of  her  merchants 
increased  with  prodigious  activity;  and  both  in 
the  capital  itself  and  in  her  rural  territories,  the 
best  evidence  of  national  prosperity  was  exhibited 
in  a  contented  and  happy  population.  The  rapid 
/iggrandizement  of  the  Milanese  power,  and  t|ie 


Florence. 
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fieuthless  ^atei^rises  of  Filippo  Maria>  tlireatoied 
the  first  invasioii  of  this  tranquil  condition ;  and 
the  Florentines  are  justly  qhargeable  with  want 
of  foresight  in  suffering  that  prince^  at  a  timie 
when  their  strenuous  opposition  might  easily 
have  repressed  the  growth  of  his  dangerous 
strength^  to  renew  in  his  person  the  alarming  as* 
eendancy  which  his  father  had  acquired  over  the 
independence  of  Italy.  The  chiefs  of  the  Guelf 
party,  indeed,  seem  to  merit  exemption  from  the 
reproach  of  this  blindness ;  for  they  endeavoured 
in  1419  to  persuade  their  republic  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  Genoa  in  her  stniggle  against  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  to  reject  the  pacific  overtures  of  Filippo 
Maria.  But  the  people  were  not  anxious  for 
war ;  they  accused  the  Guelf  aristocracy  of  restr 
less  ambition;  and  they  obliged  their  rulers  to 
conclude  a  formal  peace  with  the  duke,  with 
whom  their  state  had  continued  nominally  at  Mr  ax, 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  father,  3y  this  treaty 
the  Florentines  and  the  duke  bound  themselvei 
respectively,  the  former  to  abstaiQ  firom  interfere 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  Lombardy,  the  other  in  those 
of  Romagna  and  Tuscany. 

This  condition  was  but  imperfectly  observed  ^^^^ 
by  the  duke  of  Milan  from  the  first  moment  of  its  ^^ 
enactment ;  and  he  had  no.  sooner  firmly  planted 
his  throne  over  Lombardy,  than  he  openly  evinced 
his  contempt  for  bis  engagement  by  interfering 
in  the  concerns  of  Bologna.  That  city,  after  as- 
serting  her  freedom  during  the  distractions  of  the 
icliism,  had  then  passed  under  the  absolute  sway 
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of  ABtonio  Galeauo  Bentivos^^  the  son  of  Iiot 
first  tyrant  of  that  name  whom  she  had  over- 
thrown ;  and  she  had^  lastly,  been  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Antonio,  to  fidl  nnder  the  papal  go« 
vemment  The  l^ate,  who  commanded  in  Bologna 
finrlliepope,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Milan 
in  ezpetting  the  B^itivogli  from  tiieir  rural  fieft 
in  Romagna ;  and  Filippo  Maria  not  only  seat  his 
troops  for  the  purpose  into  the  province,  bat  at 
the  same  time,  in  concert  with  a  Ghibelin  party 
at  Forli,  seized  and  garrisoned  that  lorddiip* 
These  aggressions  were  in  themselves  declarations 
of  war;  .and  tiie  Florentines  immediately  com- 
menced reprisals.  But  they  began  the  hc^tilities 
which  were  thus  kindled  hi  Romagna  under  dis- 
couraging and  adverse  circumstances.  The  cde- 
brated  condottiere,  Braccio  di  Montone,  who  Imd 
formed  a  principaUty  for  hfanself  about  Perugia, 
and  was  bound  by  subsidies  to  serve  the  Floren« 
tines  at  need  with  his  bands,  just  at  this  epoch 
lost  his  acquisitions  and  his  life,  in  a  battle  against 
an  army  which  the  pope  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Milan  and  Naples  directed  against  him.  The 
Florentines  had  fiilly  relied  upon  him  for  a  gene- 
ral and  an  army ;  but  the  ten  of  war  were  now 
compelled  to  take  various  other  captains  with 
their  bands  into  pay,  and  to  engage  Carlo  Mala- 
testa,  signer  of  BJmini,  in  the  supreme  command 
of  tl^ir  forces.  But  the  troops  of  Milan  were 
everywhere  successful :  in  *  the  ftrst  campa^, 
they  surprised  the  lord  of  Imola,  the  ally  of  Flo- 
rence,  in  his  city,   and  afterwards  completely 
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routed  the  Florentine  army  and  made  Malatesta  chap. 
Imnsdf  prisoner,  near  the  castle  of  Zagonara;  ^^- 
and,  in  the  second  year,  they  inflicted  on  the  re- 
public  four  consecutive  defei^,  each  of  which 
dispersed  an  army.  To  tikis  train  of  disasters  the 
Florentines  opposed  that  passive  but  obstinate 
and  elastic  courage,  which  was  the  enduring  virtue 
of  their  state.  Calmly  collecting  the  wrecks  of 
their  mercenary  bands,  they  for  the  seventh  time 
equipped  a  new  army ;  and,  themselves  remaining 
on  the  defensive,  set  in  motion  every  art  of  nego- 
dation  to  induce  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the 
Venetians,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  main* 
tttning  the  equilibrium  of  Italy,  to  declare  against 
the  duke  of  Milan.  But  Sigismui^  had  abundant 
occupation  in  Germany;  and  Martin  V.  bore  a 
deadly  hatred  to  Florence,  for  some  petty  ridicule 
which  he  had  received  firom  her  populace,  during 
Us  residence  in  the  dty  soon  after  his  elevation 
to  the  tiara.  It  was  in  the  community  of  inte- 
rests or  ambition  between  the  Venetians  and 
themselves,  that  the  Florentines  found  the  alli- 
which  they  sought 


Since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  veoioe. 
tury,  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  republic  had  herpoikj. 
tak^i  a  new  direction.  The  recovery  of  the  Tie- 
visan  March  by  the  Milanese  alliance,  in  her  war 
against  the  lord  of  Padua  in  1339,  had  restored  to 
her  the  smaU  Italian  province  which  she  had  lost 
in  the  war  of  Chiozza ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
tempting  occasion  which  was  afforded  by  the 
oSetB  of  the  Milanese  regency  after  the  death  of 
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Gian  Gileasio^  Hait  her  BMate  hegan  to  indulge 
in  schemes  of  oontineBtai  dominicMu  Byfheniift 
of  the  houses  of  Scala  and  Canram,  the  vepufalie 
^a^^  came  into  the  possession  of  a  very  cimsidraaUe 
tenritory ;  and  from  this  period  a  passion  fiw  ex« 
tending  her  states  by  new  conquests,  and  fiur 
mingling  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  began  to  prevail  in 
her  counsels  over  the  ancient  policy  of  the  senate: 
— ^neutrality  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  pursuit  of 
cmnmercial  wealth  and  aggrandizeoient  in  the 
east  During  the  minority  of  the  Milanese 
princes,  indeed,  her  rulers  made  no  attempt  U^ 
advance  her  frontier  fiurther  into  Lombardy ;  fiur 
th^  attention  was  occupied  for  several  years 
with  a  dangerous  war  against  the  emperor  Sigisr 
mund,  which  was  produced  by  their  purchase  ot 
the  Dalmatian  ^ties  from  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 
The  republic  had  with  difficulty  maintained  her 
Italian  provinces  against  the  assaults  of  the  mn» 
peror,  until  his  eagerness  to  pacify  the  church 
produced  a  truce.  After  this  accommodation,  a 
sanguinary  war,  in  which  Sigismund  became  en^ 
gaged  with  the  Bohemian  reformers,  not  only  ret 
lieved  Venice  from  fEurther  apprehension  of  his 
attacks,  but  enabled  her  to  subjugate  the  country 
of  Friuli  and  part  of  Istria.  These  provinces  had 
for  many  centuries  acknowledged  the  temporal 
«>v«reignty  of  the  patriarch,  of  Aquilda;  but  the 
reigning  prelate  paid  for  his  alliance  with  SiffB^ 
mund  by  the  loss  of  his  states.  The  people  of 
Udine,  his  capital,  abandoned  him  to  surrender  to 
Venice ;  and  the  republic,  by  the  acquisition  of 
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tluB  new  territory^  seeored  ber  cdudnentai  domi^  CHAP* 
mom,  and  held  the  pass^firom  Germimir  into      ^^- 
Italy.  ""'»• 


Yefcthe  jKMsession  of  tfaesestates  on  the  nudn  ludovbtfai 
land  of  Italy  proved  a  very  questionable  advan-*  ^^*^^' 
tage  to  Venice.  Since  the  war  of  Chiozza^  she 
had  zecoy»ed,  by  her  purchase  from  Tiadislaus^ 
Zan  and  other  cities  on  the  Dahnatian  coast 
which  formerly  bdonged  to  her;  her  maritigaie 
cokmies  in  Albania  and  the  Morea  had  been  sne* 
cessfoBy  e^rtended ;  and  her  coikmierce  was  im^ 
mense.*     But  after  she  had  acquired  a  hurge 


'  *  Tbeie  are  lonie  detailed 
•BUtemenu  in  Saauto  (Vite  de' 
Dadu  di  Veneziai — end  of  the 
fife  of  Tomaso  Mocenigo)  re* 
|>tif!g  to  the  commercial  weakh 
aad  power  of  Venice  at  this 
epocb,  whicby  as  the  historian 
fired  within  half  a  centinry  af^ 
mcwavday  seem  wdl  worthy  w 
credit.  These  accounts  are 
embodied  in  Utitee  curious  dis- 
eonfsca,  by  iMidk  the  doge 
Timmin  Mocefugo  is  made  to 
dissaade  the  senate  from  war ; 
and  indeed  Sanuto  tells  us  ex* 
piesslyi  that  be  has  done  no 
more  than  to  copy  frmn  a  ma- 
jmacnpt  left  by  Mocenigo  him- 
self I  cannot  measure  the 
patience  of  the  counsellc^s  of 
8l  Maork's,  but  I  am  sure  that 
sncfa  interminable  speeches  as 
these  of  the  doge  would  fill  St. 
Stephen's  with  slumbering  se- 
The  second  of  them 


begins  with  the  -creadob  of 
Adam,  and  travels  through  all 
history,  ancient  and  modem, 
sacred  and  profime.  Never- 
thelessy  we  may  .f^ean  fnm 
Mocenigo  several  very  interest- 
ing points  of  information  on  the 
state  of  his  republic.  So  im- 
mense was  her  conuneroe  thatK 
with  Lombardy  alone,  .the .  an- 
nual value  of  ber  interchanges 
in  cloths,  linens,  fttuft  of  goM, 
silks,  rsEW  wool  and.  cotton, 
spices^  sugar,  dye-wood,  &c« 
was  near  )S9,000,000  of  ducats. 
She  drew  from  that  great  pro- 
vince 1,600,000  ducats  annu- 
ally in  coin,  and  her  profits 
in  this  traffic  were  600,000. 
Altogether  she  had  10,000,000 
•dncats  out  in  mercantile  capi- 
tal, producing  4,000,000  of 
profit  per  annum.  Her  mint 
coined  one  million  of  ducats  of 
gM  every  year.     This  vasi 
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CHAP.  teniiiHy  in  Itaij,  she  neglected  the  care  <tf  her  |^{ 
^l*      colonies  and  her  navy^  and  the  interests  of  her  t^. 

N.gpvw  foreign  trade^ — the  true  foundations  of  her  poWer  ^ 
— to  engage  in  the  troubled  politics  and  wars  of  ^, 
the  peninsula.  Thus  she  ruinously  expended  her  ^ 
resources^  which  might  better  have  been  employed  ^ 
in  resisting  the  Turkish  power  and  upholding  her  ^^ 
eastern  dependencies ;  and  she  excited  aninux^  ^ 
ties  against  her  in  Europe^  which  were  perpetually 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  fifterath 
omtury^  until  they  exploded  in  the  league  of 
Cambray. 
TiM  aid  of       When  the  ambassadors  of  Florence  laboured  to 

Vaaioe  sou*  , 

oitodb^  the  unite  the  Venetian  senate  in  a  league  ¥rith  their 

lfl«»    ■■.■■!■■  V7 

republic  to  chastise  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
Filippo  Maria,  there  were  still  not  wanting  in 
that  grave  assembly  many  cautious  politicians, 
and  among  them  the  doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  to 
inculcate  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  principles 
of  their  state  and  the  maintenance  of  neutn^fi^* 
These  pacific  counsellors  at  first  succeeded  in 
dissuading  the  senate  firom  hostilities ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mocenigo,  Francesco 


i 
I 
I 


coiniiier06  was  canied  on  by 
abbve  three  thousand  merchant 
vessels,  and  guarded  by  forty- 
five  galUes,  besides  numerous 
smaller  vessels  of  war;  and 
the  power  and  trade  of  Venice 
were  together  supported  by 
96,00#  sailors.  Yet,  notwith* 
standing  these  great  resources, 
the  republic  was  left  in  less 
than  ten    years-* so  ruinous 


were  the  charges  of  her  Milan- 
ese wars— -with  a  debt  of  above 
4,000,000  dnoats  of  goUL 

I  should  observe  that  the 
current  ducat  was  worth  about 
df .  6d.  and  the  ducat  of  goM 
above  14  shillings,  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  money  was 
still  from  five  to  seven  times 
greater  than  at  present. 


7ft 

BISTOftT  Of  MALT. 

"^  ^    —-j^neagoT   that  his  dedwm  woum   v-*>/-^ 
l^'^oSSn^n'the  n^publi.    The  Flo- 
"2^  t^ed  their  propodtionj ;  «d  th^ 

"?^J^owerfiiIly  seconded  by  the  man,  who 
•**l  !^k«temnental  hi  devating  the  pnde 
Ubecn  most  instarnmenwu  ,   ^^  ^.  vmc-«o 

J  .!_£.  .M.MMV     Francesco  Cannagnoia  naui»~   cuw«»^. 

Z^^rdinary  talents,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Ik  extraoromwy  «*      ,  lunadf  bestowed 

neaiai  aBd  station  which  he  nan  nimo  .  ,^^, 

^^•«     He  gradually  withdrew  au  conhdence  >^^^  ^^ 

2::  to  *  .^^dy  <^v«*  ""/ 1»  ESS- 


!S-  ATmoiecto  which  FiHppo  M«i»  to* 

2^^^:?SJS^ri»Ug.*e  the  «puhBc 

„rti«n.  ml  dangerous  schemes  rf  agg  _^ 

""^      ,  , :„-j  rt,«»  waverme  counseib  ui  v"w  whether 

„eBt,  detemnned  the  !^»Tr^^^  Florence  «"». 
geMte.    A  kagne  was  fonned  between  r 
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CHAPv  taoA  Yemce,hj  ifliicii  the  two  jr^uhlics  bound 

VL     thansdves  to  ipninfain    at  their  equal  charge 

^^!^  16,000  cuirassieiB  and  8,000  infimtry,  and  F}o- 

lence  resigned  to  her  ally  whatever  eonqpests 

Lngae       should  he  effected  in  Lombardy.    The  duke  of 

Fioraoe     SaYoy,  the  people  of  Sienna,  the  marquia/if  £ste» 

1426    and  the  lord  of  Mantua,  successivdy  joined  the 

formidable  confederacy ;  and  the  allies  solemnly 

declared  war  against  the  duke  of 


R«p«tc^  .  The  <q>erations  which  followed  are  interesting 
^voraiMb.  cMdy  m.dieir  results.  Carmagnola  gratified  his 
tfiedS^  revenge  by  leading  the  numerous  mercenaries  of 


Venice  against  his  fonner  master ;  victory  stfll 
attended  him ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  Milanese  army,  undar  some  of  the 
aUest  condottieri  of  the  times,  he  reduced  the 
city  of  BresdiEi  with  its  territory  in  a  single  cam^ 
or  paign.  Filippo  Maria  was  seL»ed  with  a  panic  a|; 
these  sudden  reverses;  and  accepting  the  mediar- 
tion  of  the  pope,  he  conduded  a  peace  wfthhia 
enemies  before  the  elose  of  the  year,  by  which  he 
yielded  the  conquests  of  Carmagnola  to  the  Vene- 
tians. But  he  had  scarcely  signed  the  treaty 
when  he  repented  of  its  terms ;  his  subjects  felt 
the  honor  of  their  state  put  to  shame  by  his  xxrn** 
cessions ;  and  he  was  roused  by  their  discontent 
1427  to  resume  the  struggle  in  the  following  year; 
StiU  no  better  success  attended  his  arms ;  and 
Carmagnola  advanced  to  form  the  siege  of  Cre^ 
mona.  Around  this  place — so  much  had  the  nu- 
merical force  of  the  mercenary  armies  employed^ 
in  these  Italian   wars  now    increased — newly 


seventy  t&tfusand  combati^iits  wet« 'ik^  of  CHAP, 

whom  one  half  were  eavdry ;  and  Filippo  Maria  ,JJ^*„ 
da  mce  thought  it  necessary  to  encomrage  his  v^vw 
tioops  hy  his  transient  presence.  No  decisive 
ci^ement  however  occurred  at  tbe  moment; 
but,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign^  Oarmagnola 
iaflicted  so  complete  a  route  upon  the  Milanese 
mny,  near  the  village  of  Macalo  upon  the  Oglio;  His  Tkiory 
ttttt;8,000  cuirassiers  were  made  prisone]l3.  This 
encounter  was  characterized  by  some  circumstan* 
ces  peculiar  to  the  times*  Carmagnola  had  skil« 
foUy  posted  his  army  behind  a  morass^  the  surface 
of  which,  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  was  capa^ 
Me  of  bearing  the  weight  of  infantry.  He  irrita- 
ted the  enemy  to  attack  him  by  capturing  Macalo 
before  their  eyes ;  but  their  heavy  cavalry  had  no 
sooner  charged  along  ihe  causeway  intersecting 
the  marshy  ground,  which  he  purposely  left  un- 
guarded, than  his^  infimtry  assailed  them  with 
musiles  on  both  flanks.  In  attempting  to  repulse 
tt^  the  Milanese  cuiiraissiers  sank  into  the  morass  ;- 
Aeir  colunm  was  crowded  on  the  ns^ow  passage 
ttd  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  the  infantry  of 
Cannagtiola,  then  venturing  among  them  on  the 
csuseway^  and  stabbing  their  horses,  made  pri^ 
ioners  of  the  dismounted  cuirassiers  as  they  lay 
bdpless  under  the  enoimous  weight  of  their  own 
impervious  armour.  We  are  assured  that  not  a 
single  human  life  was  lost  in  this  encounter ;  and 
^n  the  'Venetian  commissmes  on  the  following 
Mming  claimed  the  numerous  prisoners,  ohly  a^ 
^  hundreds  were  prc^uced.    The  mercenaries,* 
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CHAP,  though  ranged  under  opposite  standards^  always 
^'*     rcM^arded  each  otiier  rather  as  c<mindc»  thair 
akemiea;  t;he  conquerora  had  released  almost  att 


their  disarmed  captives  doling  the  night;  and 
Carmi^[iiola  himself  gave  liberty  to  the  reniainde& 
After  this  victory^  which  Carmagnola  waa  ac- 
cused by  the  Venetians  of  neglecting  to  improve^ 
all  parties  except  Venice  became  weary  of  dw 

1428  burdiens  of  the  war;  and  in  the  following  year 
that  republic  unwillingly  consented  to  a  peaces 
by  which  she  obtained  the  cession  of  Beigamo 
and  part  of  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Adda» 
m  addition  to  her  former  omquests ;  none  of  her 
allies  obtained  any  material  advantage.  The  short 
interval  of  repose  which  this  pacification  afforded 
to  Italy^  was  broken  by  the  vengeance  of  Florence 
fm  some  assistance  which  the  signor  of  I^iooa 
had  given  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  NotwitibataBd-* 
ing  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  late  oon- 
teats  had  reduced  the  resources  of  the  r^uUic» 
the  war  against  Paolo  Gruinigi  was  unanimonaly 
resolved  upm  in  her  councils^  and  carried  to  the 
gates  of  Lucca.  Guinigi^  losing  the  hope  of  pie- 
serving  his  power  against  the  assaults  of  the  Flo- 
r^tines>  had  abready  entered  into  a  treaty  to  adl 
his  signiory  to  than,  when  the  discovery  of  his 
n^fociation  drove  his  suhjiecta  to  a  succrarful  le- 

1430  ^^^^  Lucca  once  more  revived  as  a  repuUic ; 
but  Florence  refused  to  grant  peace  to  the  stiU;e 
whose  tyrant  alone  she  had  professed  to  attadk? 
and  a  defeat  which  her  army  sustained  fiuled  in 
reducing  ha  to  moderation.    On  the  ccmtrary 
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Ae  excited  the  ambitioii  of  tlie  Veneiiami  to  a 
third  war  ajgainst  the  duke  of  Milan^  who  had  in- 
directly assisted  the  Lucchese ;  and  that  republic^ 
in  tiie  hope  of  adding  Cren.'bniEt  to  her  acquisitions^ 
aecepted  the  proposals  of  Florence.  But  in  this  1431 
new  contest,  the  fortune  of  Carmagnoh  appeared 
to  bave  deserted  him.  He  was  surprised  and  de-  ^  "*^' 
feated ;  and  a  fleet  of  Venetian  gallies  having  as- 
ceoded  the  Po  to  co-operate  with  him^  was  soon 
aftcar  attacked  and  destroyed  in  his  presence  by 
an  armament^  which  Filippo  Maria  equipped  in  the 
ttme  river  and  manned  with  Genoese  sailors. 

The  subsequent  inactivity  to  which  Carmagnola  A^"*^^^ 
wag  reduced  by  a  contagious  disorder  among  his  ^^'^^J* 
borses,  increased  the  depression  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  strengthened  the  suspicions  whidi  they  had 
h%im  to  entertain  of  the  fidelity  of  their  great 
general,  ever  since  his  release  of  his  prisoners 
after  the  batt)e  of  Macalo.  The  council  of  ten 
hid  for  some  time  determined  on  his  destruction. 
He  was  invited  to  Venice  to  confer  with  the 
aeoate  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  welcomed, 
both  on  his  route  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
capital,  with  studied  and  flattering  honors.  He 
WIS  introduced  into  the  ducal  palace;  but  his 
anite  were  advised  to  retire  as  he  would  be  de- 
taiiied  in  long  conference  with  the  doge  and  the 
aaaembled  senate,  and  it  was  already  late  in  the 
dajr.  As  soon  as  the  palace  was  cleared  of  his 
attendants,  die  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  then 
Wd  that  the  doge  was  indisposed  and  could  not 
aee  biinruntil  the  next  morning ;  and  as  he  crossed 
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the  palace  eourt  id  withdraw,  iie  waiB  mAiectf 
seized.  A  door  whidi  led  to  his  destmed  priibir 
was  opened^  and  he  had  only  tiine'to  exrlahn.lhat 
he  was  lost,  when  he  was  hurled  down  into  his 
dungeon.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  put  to 
the  torture;  and  during  his  sufferings,  which 
were  aggravated  by  a  wound  received  in  tiie  ser-» 
vice  of  this  detestable  oligarchy,  a  confession  of 
guilt  is  said  to  have  been  extorted  from  him.  No 
proof,  however,  was  ever  adduced  against  him ; 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  public  execution  with  a 
1432^  gag  over  his  mouth,  as  if  his  murderers  could 
dius  stifle  the  reproach  of  their  enormous  ingrar- 
titude.  He  was  beheaded  between  the  two  pillanf 
which  stand  before  the  place  of  St.  Mark. 

After  the  cruel  fete  of  this  illustrious  captain^ 

the  general  war  languished  during  another  year, 

when  by  the  common  exhaustion  of  all  parties  Ut 

TiudpMee  new  peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Fermra. 

1433    Lucca  remained  free ;  the  conquests  made  since 

the  last  pacification  were  mutually  restored;  and 

Filippo  Maria  conceded  to  the  Florentines  the 

renunciation  of  his  alliances  in  Tuscany  and  Ro« 

spMidae.  magna.    Venice  alone  retained  the  acquudtions 

V^^    for  which  she  had  been  inddbted  to  the  valour 

and  ability  of  Carmagnola.   She  was  now  mistresB 

of  nine  contiguous  and  valuable  provmces  in 

northern  Italy:  the  Dagado — ^her  original  terri* 

tory,  a  narrow  slip  of  country  which  skirted  the 

lagunes — ^the  March  of  Treviso,  and  the  distiiefai 

of  FriuU,  Padua,  Rovigo,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ber« 

gamo,  and  Brescia.    These  twritories  stretched 
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across  Lombardy  to  the  river  Adda,  beyond  which  chap. 
it  was  fiited  that  the  possessions  of  Venice  should.      ^^* 

PART  II 

from  this  period,  receive  no  farther  extension.  ^  wv-^ 
Before  we  pursue  the  course  of  events  further  ^J^^  n. 
in  northern  Italy,  I  must  carry  the  reader  back  a  ^^^^ 
few  years  to  revert  to  the  history  of  the  southern 
parts  of  tl^  peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Ladis- 
laiis,  king  of  Naples,  his  sister  Joanna,  as  he  left 
no  childiren,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom. This  princess  who,  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  had  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and  who  at  the  period  of  her 
accession  to  the  crown  had  already  reached  her 
forty-fifth  year,  was  devoid  of  all  mental  energy 
and  talent,  and  the  slave  of  sensual  appetites,  f 
whidi  seemed  to  strengthen'  in  intensity  as  her 
advancing  age  increased  the  shame  of  indulgence. 
Throughout  her  reign  she  was  surrounded  by  un- 
worthy &vorites,  in  the  choice  of  whom  she  was 
determined  s<dely  by  their  personal  attractions. 
Her  first  minion  was  Pandolfello  Alopo,  a  young 
man  of  five  and  twenty,  of  low  birth,  and  with 
tiie  solitary  recommendation  of  a  handsome  per- 
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Biaao  Mocenigo  and  Francesco 
Foscari)  pp.  976—1029.  in 
8cr^  Rer.  ItaL  y.  xxii.  Dam, 
HisC  de  Venise,  v.  ii.  pp.  24$ 
—407.  Sinnondi,  part  of  c. 
64,  and  c.  65. 

t  The  private  lifb  of  Ladis- 

VOL.  II. 


laus  had  been  but  one  course 
of  abandoned  debauchery,  and 
the  vices  of  Joanna  emulated 
its  in&mj.-^Thus  as  Giannone 
.ebservcfs,  Clharks  III.,  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of 
Duraszo,  and  his  queen  Mar- 
garet, gave  to  the  world  two 
monsters  of  shameless  lasdvi- 
ousness. 


G 
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CHAP«,  SOIL    The  queen  kmshed  honors  and  powa  ob 
^*      him ;  she  created  him  a  cosnl  and  her  ehambei« 

bnt  fab  inflaence  could  not  pt^rent  her 
from  forming  a  matarhnoniai  afiiance  which  was 
importanatdy  pressed  upon  her  by  Ae  people^ 
and  which  she  hersdf  felt  necessary  to  die  sup- 
port of  her  throne.  Notwithstandii^  bet  noto- 
rious dissoluteness,  several  princes  eagerly  soi^^fat 
her  hand,  and  she  selected  from  ammig  them 
James  of  Bourbon,  count  of  La  llfaiche,  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  not  sspite  to  the  royal 
dignity.  But  James  was  designing  and  sevese ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Neapdiian  d»* 
minions  than  by  the  support  of  the  nolrility,  who 
detested  the  upstart  fevorite  of  Joanna,  he  aa* 
siuned  the  title  of  king.  He  was  resolved  to  naga 
in  eflfect  and  to  rrform  the  licoitious  court  €i  the 
que^;  and  after  cdelnrating  his  marriage  with 
her,  he  immediately  caused  her  minion  to  be 
arrested^  tortured,  and  put  to  a  cruel  and  igniH 
minions  death.  The  confession  of  the  queen's 
weakness,  which  was  extorted  from  Pandcdfeflo, 
was  made  by  James  of  Bourbon  the  pretext  frnr 
subjecting  her  to  a  rigid  state  of  durance  within 
her  palace;  and  he  sei2ed  all  the  powers  of  state, 
and  confided  tiiem  whdiy  to  his  French  fdlowers. 
This  severity  and  prrference  of  foreigners  {hto^ 
duc^  their  ordinary  effects  upon  the  capricious 
and  passionate  Nei^litans.  The  exclusive  an- 
thority  usurped  by  tibe  Fr^ich  had  beccmie  gene» 
rally  odious,  wben  the  people  were  strongly  ex- 
dtal  to  indignation  and  pity  by  the  dejected  and 
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(iare-wom  ajqpearance  of  their  queen^  who^  after  CHAP, 

a  year  of  $eelusion>  was  at  last  permitted  by  her  ^^- 
huaba&d  to  be  present  at  wa  etitertaitimeiit  given 


to  ker  by  a  Florentine  mediant*  l%e  nobles 
inmediatdy  invited  the  populace  to  sd^  the  op- 
portmuty  (^  delivering  their  sovweign ;  the  ciU 
to  arms  was  eag^ly  obeyed;  and  Joanna  was  1416 
rescaed  from  her  guards^  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  mie  of  the  royal  palaces.  Her  husband  at^ 
tempted  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  fortresses  of 
the  capital,  but  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  queen;  and,  aft»  this  revolution^  Joanna  re* 
tained  hem  a  prisoner  lor  three  years^  before  she 
waa  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to 
ideaae  him.  But  the  count  De  La  Marche  still 
firaad  himsdf  k^  in  dependance  in  her  palace ; 
he  seized  the  first  occasion  of  escaping  from  the 
capital,  and  after  vainly  ^ideavouring  to  excite 
an  inamrreotion  in  the  provinces^  he  returned  to 
France,  and  buried  his  dkigust  of  the  world  in  a 
Franciscan  conv^it 

Meanwhile  Joanna^  who  could  never  preserve 
her  freedom  from  the  ascendancy  of  some  fiivorite^ 
had  made  the  first  use  of  her  recovered  power  to 
elevate  a  new  minion,  Ser  Gianni  Caiuccioli,  to 
the  ooatnd  over  her  idfiBctions  which  AIopo  had 
formerly  engoyed.  Caraccic^  however,  besides 
the  qualities  wMch  rendered  him  the  fkvored 
lover  of  Joanna,  had  more  prudence  than  his  pre- 
dicesMnr,  and  contrived  to  gain  the  good  wiU  of 
the  BoUes  and  people,  while  he  governed  in  the 
of  the  queen  with  despotic  sway.    The 

g2 
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CHAP^  only  person  who  aspired  to  rival  him  in  authority 
VI.      over  the  nation,  and  in  the  favor  of  the  queen, 

FAEi  n.  ^^  ^^  fiunous  condottiere  Sforza  Attendolo,  who 
had  continued  in  the  service  of  Ladislaus  untQ 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  had  heen  created 
by  him  great  constable.  First  treacherously  im- 
prisoned by  Alopo,  and  then  released  by  him  on 
the  approach  of  the  count  De  La  Marchie  to  con- 
federate against  that  prince,  Sforza  had  been 
thrown  into  chains  by  James  of  Bourlxm,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  £ftte  of  his  associate.  The 
revolution  which  restored  Joanna  to  power  had 
liberated  Sforza  also,  and  re-established  him  in 
his  dignity  of  great  constable;  and  from  this 
period  the  possession  of  sovereign  influence  in  the 
state  was  disputed  between  this  ambitious  captain 
and  CaracciolL  The  desire  of  the  feeble  queen 
to  rid  her  &vorite  of  the  troublesome  opposition 
of  Sforza,  gave  a  new  character  to  the  affiEurs  of 
her  kingdom,  and  connected  them  in  some  mea- 
sure with  those  of  the  pontificate. 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place  that 
the  celebrated  leader,  Bracdo  di  Montone,  formed 
a  principality  for  himself  about  Perugia.  It  was 
amidst  the  distractions  of  the  papal  dominions 
during  the  council  of  Constance,  and  on  the  &n 
of  the  Neapolitan  power  immediate](y  after  the 
death  of  Ladislaus,  that  this  extraordinary  man 
commenced  his  career  of  greatness.  Himself  a 
noble  exile  of  Perugia,  he  succeeded,  attended  by 
the  rest  of  his  banished  order,  and  at  the  head  of 
veteran  bands  of  adventurers  who  were  devoted 
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to  his  service^  in  subjugating  his  native  city  after  CMAV. 
an  obstinate  resistance.    But  when  he  had  thus      ^'* 

1PAKT  n 

violently  estabHshed  his  doininion  over  Perugia^  v^pv-^* 
he  at  once  gained  the  afifections  of  his  subjects  by 
an  the  qualities  of  a  good  sovereign^  and  attached 
the  people^  who  passed  for  the  bravest  in  Italy> 
to  his  personal  glory  by  the  martial  splendour 
with  which  he  invested  their  little  state.    After 
otherwise  extending  his  pbsisessions^  He  at  last 
marched  against  Rome.    On  the  death  of  Ladis*    1417 
laus,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  had  revolted  in  the 
name  of  the  pope ;  but  the  council  of  Constance 
left  her  almost  without  a  legitimate  object  of 
obedience,  and  Braccio  easily  took  possession  of 
her  government  with  the  title  of  defender  of 
Rome.    But  he  had  provoked  the  hatred  of  a 
powerftd  rival  by  attacking,  during  the  captivity 
of  Sforza,  some  fie&  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
which  Ladislaus  had  bestowed  upon  that  general; 
and  Sforza,  enraged  at  this  ungenerous  conduct 
from  one  who  had  been  his  ancient  companion  in 
arms,  eagerly  fell  into  the  views  of  Joanna  for  his 
removal  from  Naples,  by  leading  his  own  bands, 
and  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  her  command, 
against  Braccio. '   He  obliged  that  chieftain  by 
his  superior  numbers  to  evacuate  Rome;    he 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  queen  by  placing  the 
^ate  of  Martin  T.  in  possession  both  of  that 
capital,  and  of  the  conquests  of  Ladislaus  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states ;  and  he  passed,  by  her  de- 
sire^ into  the  papal  service  with  the  army  he 
commanded.  .  In  return  for  these  good  offices  of 
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CHAP*  Joanna,  the  pope  sent  two  cardinal  to  Naples  to 
^^^•^  perform,  in  his  name,  the  ceremony  of  her  conn 
nation;  and  the  queen  had  berides  gained  her 


object  in  delitiering  her  favorite  and  herself  bom 

the  presence  of  Sforza.    That  general  was  now 

appointed  gonfalonier  of  the  church,  and  prepared 

to  pursue  his  revenge  on  Braccio  di  Montone. 

He  led  his  tooops  against  his  rival  to  strip  him  of 

his  principality ;  but  1^  had  to  do  with  a  superiw 

gefiius  in  the  military  art    Braccio  drew  him 

aitiong  the  defiles  of  Romagna,  and  so  ccmipletdy 

defeated  him  thi^  Sfwzat  after  the  capture  of 

about  two  thousand  of    his   cuirassiers,  with 

difficulty  effected  his   escape  to  the   gates  of 

Viterbo. 

Riraiijof       The  quarrd  of  Sforza  Attendolo  and^Braccio 

Mw&^eri,  di  Montone  had  one  Remarkable  consequence. 

te^pai^  Both  these  great  captains  had  been  educated  to 

u!S!L. '    arms  in  the  company  of  St  George,  under  Albmc 

di  Barbiano ;  and  in  their  youth,  they  had  been 

sincerely  united  in  the  bonds  of  firimidship.    But 

ambition  had  now  severed  tliem;  and  so  great, 

and  so  nearly  equal  was  their  military  character, 

that  the  veterans  of  the  school  of  St  George 

ranged  themselves  into  opposite  £Eictions  under 

their  respective  banners.     This  martial  rivafary 

was  continued  long  after  the  death  of  the  great 

kaders  in  whose  struggle  of  £Eime  and  ambition  it 

had  commenced ;  it  was  maintained  by  the  dis* 

tinguished  captains  who  were  formed  in  their 

service ;  and,  ibr  above  twenty  years,  the  bands, 

which  they  had  originally  created,  were  almost 
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always  arrayed  oA  t^posite  sides  in  the  wars  of  CHAP. 
the  peniiumla.    Sforza  was  bred  a  shnple  peasant      ^' 

PART  II 

in  the  village  of  Cotignola;  *  and  though  he  was  w^/^ 
mvested  with  considerable  fiefe^  and  with  the  dig'* 
nity  of  great  constable  in  the  Neapolitan  states^ 
he  scarcely  rose,  to  the  pedod  of  his  deaths  Itboye 
the  donbtfiil  condition  of  an  adventurer.  In  no* 
bility  <rf  birth,  in  ike  q[>lendour  of  his  fortunes^ 
and  pelhi^s  even  in  the  qualities  of  command, 
the  personal  reputation  of  Braccio  was  on  the 
whole  superior  to  that  of  SIbrca  ;  but  the  great* 
ness  of  the  Perugian  signer  expired  with  himsdf, 
and  the  peasant  of  Cotignda  was  the  ancestor  of 
a  ducal  dynasty. 

On  the  defeat  whidi  Sforza  had  sustained  in  ^^™: 
his  expedition  agamst  Braccio,  Martin  V.  applied  '^^^ 
to  the  queai  of  Naples  for  the  meims  of  remount^  sfonatode- 

•  1  «"■  iiTfe^m  Ihroiie  Jo- 

mg  the  army  of  her  great  constabte.    But  Carac* 


w  aaiia« 


eklH,  who  had  learnt  with  joy  the  discomfiture  of 
Sfinrau,  prevented  his  mistress  from  complying 
with  the  demand  of  the  pope ;  and  Martin,  irrita* 
ted  at  her  refusal,  and  disappointed  of  some  hopes 


*  Sforza  was,  in  hk  youth, 
at  labour  near  his  native  village, 
when  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Alberic  di  Barbiano,  who  were 
pasaii^,  invited  him  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  company  of  St. 
George.  He  threw  his  axe  up 
into  an  oak  which  grew  near 
the  spot,  declaring  that,  if  it 
ieH  again  to  the  jground,  he 
would  renuun  a  peasant  for  life ; 
bat  that,    if  it  hung  in  the 


bnmches,  he  would  receive  the 
circumstance  as  an  omeyi  of 
future  grandeur.  The  axe  re- 
mained in  the  tree,  Sforza  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  his  giand- 
son,.  the  duke  of  Milan,  said  to 
Paolo  Oiovio — "  All  .the  great- 
ness with  which  you  see  me 
surrounded,  I  owe  to  the  bough 
of  the  oak  which  caught  the 
axe  of  my  ancestor." 
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which  he  had  entertained  that  she  wc 
his  nephew  for  her  heir^.  shared  the  ii 
of  Sforza  against  the  fistvorite  and  herself.    Their 
common  vengeance  prepared  a  kmg  train  of  evys 
for  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    The  nobility  of  that 
country  were  weary  of  the  influence  of  Caraccioli ; 
Joanna  at  an  advanced  age  remained  without 
heirs;  and  circumstances  conspired  in  fiivoring 
the  dormant  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to 
the  Neapolitan   crown.     Secretly   encouraging 
Louis  III.^  the  grandson  of  the  adopted  heir  of 
the  first  Joanna,  to  assert  his  right  of  succession 
to  her  dominions^  the  pope  reconciled  himself 
with  Braccio  of  Montone ;  and  Sforza,  his  forces 
recruited  by  the  subsidies  of  the  Angevin  prince^ 
1420    led  his  army  into  the  Neapolitan  states.    When 
he  approached  the  capital,  he  sent  his  b&ton  of 
command  to  Joanna,  in  token  of  the  renunciation 
of  his  allegiance ;  and  Louis  of  Anjou,  arriving 
shortly  afterwards  from  Provence,  and  disembark- 
ing his  followers  near  Naples,  joined  him  at  Aversa, 
and  straitened  the  queen  in  her  residence. 
tiM^iS".        ^^  ^^^  critical  situation  in  which  Joanna  was 
«wMoof  Aim-  placed  by  this  invasion,  there  appeared  to  herself, 
or  her  favorite,  no  other  means  of  defence  than 
by  rendering  the  reversion  of  her  kingdom  the 
price  of  foreign  assistance.    Alfonso,   king  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  was  at  this  epoch  engaged  in 
attempting  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Corsica 
from  the  Genoese ;  and  he  was  easily  tempted  to 
abandon  this  enterprise  by  the  hope  of  adding 
the  inheritance  of  Naples  to  his  possessions,  and 
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thus  terminating  the  long  separation  of  the  two  CHAP. 

Sidlies.    I  have  formerly  observed  that  the  island  ^^- 
of  Sicfly  was^  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tmry^  possessed  by  Martin^  son  of  the  king  of 
Aragon^  who  had  married  its  queen  Maria.    This 
onion  produced  no  o&pring ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Martin  (who  had  survived  his  wife)  in  1409,  his  fih 
ther  was  suffered  to  unite  Sicily  to  his  crown.    Al- 
fonso, by  collateral  descent,  had  succeeded  to  the 
Aragonese  dominions  in  1416 ;  and  this  prince,  who 
was  endowed  with  many  brilliant  qualities,  was 
now  adopted  by  Joaima  as  her  heir,  and  shortly 
dispatched  an  armament  to  her  aid.    His  fleet  wvbe- 
compelled  the  inferior  squadron  of  Anjou  to  re-  Annmeae 
tire;    Louis   and  Sforza,   who  were  besieging  ^nn^V™ 
Naples,  could  not  prevent  the  debarkation  of  the 
Aiagonese  forces ;  and  the  fortresses  of  the  capi- 
tal were  consigned  to  their  charge.    The  war 
which  was  thus  kindled  by  the  rival  pretensions 
of  Aragon  and  Anjou,  was  animated  in  the  sue-    1421 
ceeding  year  by  the  presence  of  Alfonso,  and  by 
the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Braccio  di  Mon- 
tane^ who,  attended  by  his  followers,  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Joaima  with  the  title  of  great 
constable  and  prince  of  Capua.     The  contest 
piunged  the  state  in  frightful  anarchy,  for  the 
nobility,  as  usual,  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides ;  but  no  action  of  importance  was  fought 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  himself  without  funds  to  sup- 
port the  army  of  Sforza,  and  withdrew  to  Rome ; 
the  pope  was  weary  of  contributing  to  his  neces- 
sities ;  and  the  cause  of  Alfonso  appeared  to  have 
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CHAP,  gafeed  a  dedded  vKwidaiicyy  when  a  sew  ialiigi^ 
^L     in  the  palace  of  Joanna,  suddenly  gave  a  total 

wv*^/  dumge  to  the  posture  of  afBurs. 

f!^^;^     It  a^j^eara  uncertain  whedm  Alfonso^  stb&r  de- 

YS^  Utering  Joanna  from  her  enemies^  and  being  pub- 
Itely  recognised  as  her  destined  suceessor^  feaiy 
meditated  the  anticipation  of  this  inheritance,  or 
was  merely  unable  to  brook  the  indence  of 
Caracd<£,  and  resolved  to  render  himseif  inde- 
pendent of  hint  But  his  increasing  pdwer^  and 
Aeoccupatiimof  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  by 
his  troops,  excited  the  sdspioicm  and  fear  ^  tie 
iiVOTite,  who  dreaded  to  receive  finmi  his  haiidi 
the  same  summary  treatment  which  his  predeoes- 
sor  in  the  queen's  affisctions  had  experi^ioed  from 
the  count  De  La  Marche.  He  instilled  his  own 
apprehensions  and  jealousy  of  Alfonso  into  Joanna; 
her  distrust  of  her  adopted  oan,  which  was  f&t* 
cdved  and  returned,  daily  increased;  and  she 
b^an  secretly  to  i^ociiU;e  with  the  Aj^vin 
prince  who  pret^vtod  to  her  crown.  By  the  hi^ 
terventicm  ik  tibe  pope,  Louis  redgned  the  pos- 
session of  the  places  which  he  held  in  h»  king- 
dom, and  Bforsa  was  once  more  received  into  the 
service  of  the  queen*  The  restors^n  <tf  this 
great  captain  to  her  &vor  was  attended  wiA  a 
trait  of  generosity  foreign  to  the  perfidious  q»irit 
of  the  age.  When  Louis  of  Anjou  retired  to 
Rome,  Sforza,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  poverty 
and  distress,  suddenly  trusted  himsdf,  witii  a  fbw 
unarmed  cavaliers,  in  the  camp  of  Braccio,  and 
frankly  solicited  his  rival  to  aid  him  by  his  advice 
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and  oedii  witii  the  queea  in  re^estdUnhing  kis  CHAP. 
fiHrtunes.  Btacdo  was  wortiiy  of  this  rdiaDce  on  ^^* 
bis  fidth;  and  the  short  Hred  reeonoiliation  of 
the  two  captains  was  followed  by  perfect  omC- 
dence  between  timn.  Tl^ydisenased  their  respec- 
tive  conduct  of  past  campaigns  against  each  ottier^ 
as  if  they  had  only  been  engaged  in  an  amicable 
omtcstti^slan;  and  it  was  throi^h  the  good  offices 
of  Biaccio,  who  widied  to  return  to  his  own  prin- 
dpelity,  that  Sfwaa  was  re-established  in  the 
finror  of  Joama.  *  He  was  not  now  the  kes 
agieeaiUe  to  the  queen  and  her  lover  that  he 
tKvared  the  Angevin  interest.  The  mutual  Bxd- 
mofiity  between  Joanna  and  Alfonso  had  abeady 
attained  such  a  height  that  they  fortified  them- 
sdves  in  different  palaces  in  the  capital^  and  at 
length  an  open  rupture  ensued.  Alfonso  seised 
the  person  of  Caraccioli>  notwithstanding  a  saife 
conduct  by  which  he  had  induced  him  to  repair 
to  his  palace ;  be  besieged  Joanna  hersdf  in  her 
fortress ;  and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  summon 
Sforza,  whose  troops  were  quartered  in  Campania^ 
to  her  deliverance.    He  immediately  marched  at 


*  A  contemporary  chroni- 
■ider,  Bonincontri  di  San  Mi- 
■iato  p.  127.  (Scrip.  Rer.  Ital. 
▼•  zzi.)  has  recorded  a  sarcai- 
tk  aally  of  Joanna  on  this  oc- 
CMion,  whidi  belongs  to  a  live- 
fier  tone  of  inteDect  than  that 
far  wfaidi  her  memory  has 
credit — When  Sforsa  was  in- 
troduced to  her  to  renew  his 
allegiance  as  great  constablej 


her  ministers  hesitated  on  the 
proper  form  of  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him.  **  Consult 
Sfbrza  himsdf,"  said  the  queen, 
"  for  he  has  so  often  sworn  to 
me,  and  to  my  enemies,  that 
nobody  is  so  weU  acquainted 
with  all  the  forms  under  which 
an  oath  may  be  conveniently 
taken  and  violated." 
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her  comiDaiid^  and  enmanteriiig  tiie  AngoneBe 
troops  who  obBtmcted  his  approadi>  succeeded, 
after  an  ohstinate  engagement,  in  annihilating 
their  force.    All  their  captains  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  the  qneen  thought  die  liberty  of  her  minion 
cheaply  purchased  in  exchange  for  them. 
Her  Muii-      The  deliverance  of  Joanna  and  Caracdoli  was 
LouioTAiH  immediately  followed  by  the  queen's  revocatiMi 
^  of  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  the  substitution  of 

Louis  IIL  of  Anjou  for  her  heir.  When  Alfonso 
found  the  Angevin  focdon  thus  united  agaimft 
him  with  the  party  of  die  queen,  by  which  he  had 
hidierto  been  supported,  he  was  not  long  able  to 
wntinfaun  his  grouud  in  the  kingdom;  and  afker 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  Braccio  di  Mont«m^ 
who  was  otherwise  occupied,  to  arrive  to  his  sup- 
port, he  yielded  before  the  superior  strength  of 
Sforza,  and  having  himself  quitted  Naples  for 
Aragon,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the  affiurs  of 
that  kingdom,  his  troops  were  shortly  driven  from 
1424  all  the  possessions  which  they  held,  except  one  of 
the  castles  of  the  capital. 
DMth  of  The  epoch  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  the  two  great  rival  condottieri.  Braccio 
di  Montone,  desiring  to  reduce  under  his  autho- 
rity the  Abruzzos,  the  government  of  which 
Joanna  had  bestowed  upon  him,  had  marched 
into  the  province,  and  laid  siege  to  its  capital 
Aquila.  The  peojde  of  this  city  had  shut  dieir 
gates  upon  him,  and  resolutely  defended  them- 
selves.   Martin  V.,  who  beheld  with  alarm  his 


SforM, 
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increasiiig  power  encircling  and  over-awing  the 
states  of  the  church,  had  induced  Joanna  to  re* 
Yijke  her  commission  to  him  and  to  promise  pro- 
tection to  the  besieged ;  and  Sforza>  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Alfonso  from  Naples,  was  dispatched  to 
tiieir  relief.  The  rival  chiefe  were  destined  to 
meet  in  combat  no  more.  Sforza  on  arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pescara,  found  a  body  of 
the  ^lemy  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  He 
croflsed  over  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry  and  dis- 
lodged them ;  the  sea  was  rising;  and  he  returned 
to  induce  the  remaining  gens-d'armerie  to  try  the 
dangerous  passage.  But  in  attempting  to  save  a 
page  who  was  carried  down  the  stream,  his  own 
horse  unfortunately  lost  his  footing,  and  the  hero 
himself  sank  into  the  current  His  armour  pre- 
vented him  from  swimming;  twice  his  hands 
ai^eared  above  the  waves,  covered  with  their 
mm  gauntlets,  and  vainly  clasped  in  supplication 
for  aid ;  he  was  borne  down  into  the  ocean,  and 
Us  corpse  was  never  recovered.  It  was  at  this 
trying  moment  that  Francesco,  the  celebrated  son 
of  Sforza,  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  &ther,  displayed  all  the  talent  and  presence 
of  mind  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
brilliant  career.  Though  the  youngest  of  his 
fiith^s  captains,  he  adroitly  succeeded  in  inducing 
die  whole  of  his  fellow  adventurers  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  his  personal  fortunes ;  and  this 
oliject  accomplished,  he  easily  obtained  from  Jo- 
anna the  confirmation  of  the  titles  and  fiefe  of  his 
parent 
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Bnccio  di  Mont«me^  fingettmg  the  long  enmity 
of  Sforza,  and  tlie  hostile  expedition  against  him* 
self  in  whidh  he  had  lost  his  lift^  sinoerefy  de» 
^<»f Brte-  pj^^  iiig  fg^^    Since  his  rival  eoold  no  losgsr 

encounter  him^  it  seemed  time  that  he  should 
himself  qnit  the  lists,  and  superstition  might  anti- 
cipate the  approach  of  his  own  course  to  its 
dose.  The  heroes  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
the  dupes  of  judicial  astrology ;  it  had  hem  fore- 
told that  rirera  boded  dai^|«r  to  Sfmrssa,  and  that 
Bracda  should  not  long  survive  the  deadi  of  his 
opponent;  and  the  accon^ptishment  of  the  first 
prediction  gave  weight  to  the  second.  Yet  Brao- 
do  prepared  to  encountar  the  tooops  of  Joanna, 
of  the  pope,  and  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  wi<h  hk 
accustomed  coinrage  and  skSL  Thdr  immense 
superiori^  of  ttumbai»  erarwhehned  Ufli ;  lie  was 
defeated,  as  I  have  formerly  noticed,  wcnndedy 
andd^tored.  Hia  hurt  was  not  mortal ;  buthis 
proud  spirit  rejected  all  consdadon  or  aid ;  he 
never  is^ke  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  he 
refused  all  sustenance,  and  in  three  days  after  his 
defeat,  he  e^^ired.  His  death  immediately  de* 
steoyed  the  prmdpaUly  which  he  had  formed; 
but  the  remuns  of  his  bands  ralhed  und«  Niccole 
Piccminoy  the  ablest  of  Ini  eaptams,  and  passed 
at  first  into  the  service  of  Florence, 
uityeart  After  Alfonso  of  AiBgoiKt  and  Sicily  renounced 
^*^  '  the  contest  in  southern  Italy,  Jooma  reified 
peacefiilly  for  about  tea  years,  nor  does  this  lei^ 
period  offiBr  any  objectworthy  of  attention.  Louk 
III.,  acknowledged  as  her  undoubted  heir,  was 
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satisfied  to  reside  in  Calabria,  whidi  die  assigned  chap. 
to  lum  as  a  sort  of  appanage^  and  whcare  his  tnild  ^* 
Tktnes  wen  him  the  affeetion  of  the  peojplo^  w3^ 
Meanwhile  Joanna  abandoned  heradi  and  heir 
kingdom,  without  restiraint,  to  the  power  of  Cih 
raceM>li ;  and,  even  when  she  had  passed  ha  six- 
tieth year,  die  continued,  from  long  habit,  to 
yield  to  this  fiBtvorite  his  original  ascendancy  ovet 
her  mind.  Caraccioli  however  tyrannized  over 
her  feeble  spirit,  even  beyond  the  endurance  of 
womaniy  love  and  doating  in£Bttuation ;  aad  he 
at  lengtibi  drove  her  to  seek  refuge  from  his  impe? 
rions  humour  in  the  confidence  of  one  of  her  own 
sex.  This  new  favorite,  the  duchess  of  Suessa^ 
watched  the  momait  when  the  reproaches  of  Car 
raocioli,  at  the  refusal  of  Joanna  to  some  unrea- 
soosMe  demand,  had  1^  her  in  tears.  By  her 
arts  1^  inflamed  the  weakness  of  the  imbecile  old 
queen  to  anger  against  Caraccioli,  awakraed  her 
apprehensions  of  his  design^,  and  indued  her  to 
permit  his  arrest  His  aat^nies  assassinated  hiin»  1432 
and  obtained  an  amnesty  from  the  que^i,  ttndev 
^etence  that  he  had  fiJl^i  in  resisting  the  royal 
order.  This  tragedy  in  the  palace  of  Joanna  at 
first  revived  the  hopes  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  with 
whom  indeed  Caraccioli  himself  had  lately  b^un 
to  resume  the  negociations  of  former  years.  The 
king  now  actively  pushed  his  interest  with  the 
dudiess  of  Suessa,  and  by  her  aid,  had  even  oIk 
tained  firom  Joanna  a  secret  revocation  of  her 
adoptk>n  of  Louis  of  Anjou ;  when  he  marred  his 
plans  by  securing  the  interest  oi  the  husband  of 
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CHAP,  the  dachess,  who  was  detested  hy  his  wife.    No 

^'*     furthei^  steps  were  taken  in  &yor  of  Aifmiso ; 

w^,.i^  and  Joanna,  on  the  sndden  death  of  the  doke  of 

Anjou  widiout  children^  even  adopted  his  hither 

Her  deatik  Regnier.    This  was  her  last  act,  for  she  died  her- 

1*36    g^if  shortly  after  Louis  in  her  sixty-fifth  year, 

utterly  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  rather  by  the 

effects  of  a  life  of  debauchery  than  by  the  usual 

advance  of  old  age.  * 

DoMitio        Since  the  defe&t  of  the  Ciompi,  and  the  final 

^L^.    establishment  in  1382  of  the  Guelf  oligarchy, 

under  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Albizzi,  ui 

sovereign  influence  over  the  government  of  the 

state,  I  have  scarcdy  had  occasion  for  notice  of 

the  domestic  affidrs  of  Florence.    But  the  epoch 

before  us  produced  a  memorable  revolution  in  the 

republic,  which  was  destined  to  aflfect  the  whole 

course  of  her  subsequent  fortunes.    For  nearly 

half  a  century^  the  triumphant  party  had  swayed 

her  councils  with  reiAarkable  success  abroad,  and 

with  few  and  unimportant  interruptions  to  tran- 

Gnndeiir  of  quillity  at  homc.    In  this  period,  Pisa,  Areizo, 

«id^r^    Cortona,  and  other  places  of  inferior  note  had 

gnrebj.      passcd,  cithcr  by  violence,  or  by  the  silent  pro- 

*  My  authority  for  this  ac-  sius  Cnbellim  and  Johannea 

count  of  the  reign  of  Joanna  is  Campanus  in  Latin,  in  the  nine- 

principally  the  twenty-fourdi  teenth  volume   of  Mwntotfs 

book  of  Giannone   (Ist.  Civ.  great  collection.  M.Sinnondi't 

del  R^gno  di  Niqpoli).    But  I  narrative  is  altogether  full  and 

have  abo  referred  to  the  chro-  correct,  but  scattered  in.  per- 

nides  of  San  Miniato,  before  plexing  transitions  through  his 

quoted,   and  to  the  lives  ct  dgfath  and  ninth  volumes* 
Sforsa  and  Braccio,  by  Leodri- 
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gfc»s  of  dependance  as  subject-alUe^  imder  the 
domudon  of  the  republic;  her  possessioiis  ex- 
tended over  tiie  half  of  Tuscany ;  and  the  acqui*> 
sition  of  the  nutritune  territory  of  Pim,  and  «pe* 
ciaDy  of  the  port  of  Le^om^  gave  a  secure  aikL 
ecmvenicait  outlet  for  her  fc»eign  coinmerce.  Her 
nianu£Eictures  and  trade  had  never  been  so  flou- 
rishing; her  wealth  had  increased  so  prodigiously 
that  her  di^culating  money  akme,  if  its  amount 
has  not  been  exaggerated,  exceeded  fiiur  millions 
of  florins — about  two  millions  steriing ;  and  the 
superabtuidance  of  her  riches  was  eleganUy  ex- 
pended in  superb  alrdiitectural  embeOishme^  and 
in  Ae  successful  cultivation  of  letters. 

As  long  after  the  sedition  of  the  Ciraipi  as  the  S^^^;*^ 
terror  endured,  with  which  the  memmy  of  that  "^^^^^ 
appalling  insurrection  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace 
had  filled  all  tiie  respectable  dtiiras  of  Florence, 
the  Guelf  aristocracy  were  strongly  supported  in 
their  proceedings  against  the  democratical  party. . 
Thdor  enemies  were  successively  banished ;  the 
spirit  of  tiie  populace  and  lower  citirons  had  been 
crushed  by  defeat ;  and  the  Albizzi  and  the  great 
commoners,  their  associates,  remained  the  sove- 
reign citizens  of  the  state.     The  government  of 
this  oligardiy  was  exercised  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.    Their  names  did  not  frequently  enter 
into  the  lists  of  gon&loniers  and  priors,  for,  by 
the  mixture  of  popular  election  and  lottery  by 
triiich  the  offlfces  of  magistracy  were  filled,  the    . 
same  persons  could  only  come  in  by  rotation 
once  in  two  years.    But  whenever  foreign  danger 
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ihe  ddefe  of  the  Alfaissi  were  OKtam 
to  form  the  majorUy  of  that  important  execative 
ooimcfl ;  aad  though  they  did  Bot  o&enrise  ap- 
pear oatnaiUy  aa  the  rulers  of  the  atate/tbey 
were  generally  able,  at  the  hieimial  replemahing 
of  the  bf^  out  of  which  the  names  of  oitiflEena  to 
hold  office  were  taken,  to  exclude  bom  efection 
on  the  new  lists  aU  penMms  hostile  to  Aeir  £Eu:tioik 
Whea  this  polttieal  artifice,  this  unjust  exdusion 
under  the  sanction  of  constitutional  forms,  fidled 
in  efibeting  the  objects  of  the  oUgaatdiy,  they  did 
taal  mnxfiefoo  lunre  reeonnie  to  more  open  viohi^ 
tions  of  the  rif^ts  of  their  cqpponents.  At  two 
diffisreat  periods— in  1303,  whenth^  were  idumed 
byaconspixiKsy,aBdagidnin  1411 — th^assembled 
the  paitiawfent  of  the  people,  erer  disposed  to  side 
with  the  fitroi^pest  fiictioii;  they  intimidated  the 
unorgaiUMd  multitude  by  their  armed  adherents; 
and  they  obtamed  the  nominatioa  of  a  temporary 
diotatorsl^  M  MSmi.  This  was  a  supreme  ooon- 
cil  of  laige  numbars,  into  which  the  oligardiy  of 
course  DarefuUy  provided  that  none  should  be 
elected  but  their  own  portizans.  The  balia,  dur^ 
ing  the  poiod  to  which  its  existencewais  limited^ 
had  the  power  of  naming  aU  magistrates  without 
the  process  of  the  lottery,  and  of  banishing  sua- 
pected  persons.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  oli* 


garchy  to  narrow  and  restrict  the  exeresie  of 
popular  rights;  and  the  ruling  fsbction  of  Florence 
were  disposed  to  follow  up  their  seoond  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution,  t^  the  estaUiidimefit  of  a 
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permanent  cou&dl  ef  thdr  'psrty,  with  the  right  CHAP. 
0t  the  im'dative  voice  in  every  tegkhUiive  enact-  ^^* 
mefit.  Thos^  if  the  predconinattice  of  their  mflU'- 
ence  had  continued^  the  party  of  the  Albizjri>  or 
Giielf  sodety^  from  thmr  increasing  suspicion  and 
fear  of  Ihe  people^  would  gradually  have  deprived 
them  by  successive  innovations  of  all  share  in  the 
government ;  and  would  have  finished  by  subject- 
ing the  state  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy  as  ex- 
dusive,  if  not  as  severe  and  tyrannical^  as  that  of 
Venice. 

The  prosperity  which  Florence  had  now  en- 
joyed for  half  a  century  under  the  government  of 
the  Guelf  oligarchy/  was  principally  attributable 
to  the  talents  and  moderation  of  its  leaders.  From 
the  ftn  of  the  democratlcal  party  in  1382^  to  his 
own  death  in  1417^  Maso  degV  Albizsi  was  the 
chief  of  his  house  and  faction^  and  the  real  mover 
of  the  republic.  He  was  a  profound  and  vigorous 
politician,  but  was  just  and  temperate  in  personal 
^aracter.  He  was  surrounded  too  by  friends 
who  were  worthy  of  him ;  and  wheif  he  died,  Ni- 
cola -di  Uzzano,  a  mim  of  very  similar  qualities, 
undertook  the  guidance  of  affairs  until  Rinaldo 
degr  AUnzzi,  the  youthfrd  son  of  Maso,  should 
attutt  age  and  experience  to  occupy  the  station 
of  hisfttth«.  As  long  as  Nicola  lived,  the  loss  of 
Maso  was  supplied  to  his  party  and  to  the  state, 
Ibr  both  these  friends  were  disposed  alike  to  up- 
hold constitutional  liberty :  as  &r  at  least  as  was 
possible  consistently  with  the  supremacy  of  their 
faction  in  the  republic.    But  when  the  oligarchy 
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were  deprived  by  death  of  the  latter  of  these  ve* 
nerable  chiefs^  and  Binaldo  degl'  Albi^si  was  left 
alone  at  the  head  of  his  party>  the  rash  and  impe- 
tuous character  of  this  young  leader  both  disqusr 
lifted  him  from  the  equable  government  of  the 
state^  and  yet  more  from  the  management  of  a 
dangerous  struggle  with  the  democratical  party^ 
whidb  it  was  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to  avoid. 
It  was  one  consequence  of  the  riches  which  had 
poured  into  Florence  under  the  administration  oi 
the  Albizzi^  that  the  children  of  many  of  those 
who^  in  the  sedition  of  the  Ciompi^  had  been  num- 
bered with  the  lowest  populace^  had  now  risen  to 
wealth  and  respectability^  and  indignantly  found 
themselves  excluded  from  political  rights.  They 
were  easily  led  to  attach  themselves  to  those  great 
families  who  had  formerly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  people;  the  ancient  nobility^  too^  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  administration  of  affiura 
by  both  factions^  united  in  preference  with  that 
which  was  now  oppressed  like  themselves ;  and 
dissensions  among  the  Albizzi  had  even  gradually 
thrown  many  of  their  number  into  the  arms  of  the 
same  party.  The  democratical  faction  had  thus 
altogether  become  equal  to  the  oligarchy  in  the 
wealth,  birth,  and  talents  of  its  adherents,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  body  in  numerical  strength. 
But  one  fiEtmily,  in  particular,  by  the  accumulation 
of  its  vast  commercial  wealth,  by  the  mild  and 
cautious  demeanour  of  its  chiefs,  by  their  graceful 
virtues,  their  humane  liberality  and  princely  mag* 
nificence,  had  silently  gained  the  general  respect 
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uid  affection  of  this'  pcurty^  and  now  engrossed  its  chap. 
absolute  direction.   This  was  the  celebrated  house     ^^* 
of  the  Medici  v«pn^ 

The  Medici  had  long  ranked  at  Florence  among  rim  of  the 
the  principal  fiunilies  of  the  popolani  grandi ;  and  ^^^^' 
in  tracing  the  foreign  and  domestic  history  of  the 
r^ublic  during  the  fourteenth  century^  I  have 
more  than  once  found  occasion  to  mention  their 
name.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Guelf  oligarchy  . 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Ciompi^  Salvestro  d^'  Medici 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  Action. 
Though,  owing  probably  to  the  moderation  of  his 
conduct^  he  escaped  the  sentences  of  death  or 
exile  which  fell  upon  his  associates,  his  femily 
were  afterwards  excluded  by  the  ruling  oligarchy 
from  power ;  and  they  came  from  this  epoch  to 
be  looked  upon,  throughout  the  lengthened  op- 
pression of  the  democratical  party,  as  the  only 
stay^and  support  which  proscription  had  left  to  the 
popular  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Giovanni  de'  Ricci,  who  was  only  dis-  oiorani 
tandy  related  to  Salvestro,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished individual  of  the  Medici.  During  their 
political  reverses,  his  fiunily  had  continued  the 
dUligent  and  successful  pursuit  of  commerce ;  and 
Giovanni  had  amassed  immense  riches  which  were 
graced  by  an  unblemished  reputation  for  com- 
mercial integrity.  So  extensive  and  honorable 
were  the  connections  of  his  house,  that  he  was 
known  over  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  of  the  age ;  and  his  eminence  at  Flo* 
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CHAP,  tence  was  supported  by  his  ability^  bis  amiable 
VI.     dispa»tion^  and  his  generous  virtues.    His  evi- 

PART  n 

dent  disinclination  to  trouble  the  govenunent  of 


the  state  won  him  the  este^ta  of  hk  pditical  op- 
ponents, although  he  firmly  cesisled  some  new 
tticroachments  which  they  attempted  upon  the 
rights  of  the.people;  and  it  may  be  received  as  s 
circumstance  ereditaUe  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  liberaMty  of  the  Albizsi,  that  we  findhim  seve> 
ral  times  called  to  th6  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
imd  among  them  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
ten  of  war :  an  honor  which  was  also  bestowed 
upon  his  scm  Cosma 

and  como.  Thc  Wealth  and  influence  of  the  Medici  were 
already  established ;  the  moderation  of  Giovanni 
could  not  be  expected  to  descend  to  his  heirs. 
His  son  Cosmo  who  succeeded  on  his  death  to  his 
ridbes  and  station^  inherited  his  noble  and  gene- 
rous qualities,  and  tsac  surpassed  him  in  talent. 
But  under  the  veil  of  prudence,  Cosmo  concealed 
an  ambition  from  which  his  father  had  been  free. 
The  considemtioii  in  which  he  was  hel4  by  the 
Venetian  republic,  his  intimacy  with  Francesco 
Sforza  and  oth^  distinguished  characters  of  tiie 
peninsula,  and  the  numerous  private  friends  and 
adherents  wlumi  he  had  acquired  by  his  magnift- 
cent  generosity  in  Florence  itsd^  aU  cons^ured  to 
render  him  the  first  citisen  of  the  republic.  He 
became  decidedly  the  leader  of  the  democratioal 

1430  f^B^ou,  and  in  concert  with  his  paitisans  hegtasa 
openly  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  administration 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Lucca»  the  ill 
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Anectt  oi  which  had  iaareaMd  the  unpopnlarily,  chap. 
of  ;the  Albirai.    The  ojifflurriiy  weia  Bomr  utterty     ^' 
inferior  to  their  enemies  in  0rength;  and  yet  vi^pyw 
Bjnaldo  d^gY  Alhizzl  .waa  no  aoiHiar  left  to  guide, 
his  party  without  the  Qoatcoljofllflzano^  than,  his 
inpetnoQity  hastened  the  .cEiais.  of  a  struggle 
whidi^  when^ir^  it .  an^Tod^  oouldnot  jfftiw.  oHher^ 
wise  .than  ruinoas  to  his  faction4    The  rotation  o£ 
the  lottery  gave  a  gonfiEdomcoTiaiid  priors  to  the    1433 
state  who  were  deyotedto  the  AUiizd^  and  BinaUa 
instigated  this  sigmofy  to  aommoii  Cosmo  de' Me^ 
diei  befone  them^  tincter  the  pretext  diat.  he  had 
been  guilty  oi  some  malvertation  in  offiee  during 
his  magiatney  in  the  oounoil  of  war.    Cosmo  oon-f 
fiiing  in  his  innooenoe  ^abnly  presented  himsdf ; 
he,  wis  thrown  .into  prison ;  and  Rinaldo  t|ien 
caused  the  dti^ns  to  be  assembled  in  parliament. 
His  armed  fcdlewars  filled  the  avenues  of  the  pnb* 
lie  place ;  the  pec^le  were  as  usual  intimidated ; 
and  n  balia  was.  focmed  q£  the  Mends  of  .the  Al- 
lHzaitoddibaateonthe£EiteofCosmo«    Atimely 
bribe  to  the  gon&lonier,  or  the  timidity  nf  t^ 
<riigaichy^  saved  the  ehief  of  the  Medici  from  an 
inkpiltous  sentence  of  deatii;  but  ia  decree  was  Hiibtmdi. 
pasaedfor  his  banishme^ior  ten  ye^cs  with  many  ^^^' 

BinddOy  whose  jncocedore  had  aimed  at  the  life 
id  Cosmo^  had  vainly  goaded  his  own  party  to 
greater,  violence ;  t^  oligarchy  now  vfiuled  alto*- 
gether  in  resolution  or  power.  The  partizans  of 
Cosmo  w^e  not  exduded  fix)m  the  new  lists  oi 
magistracy;  and^  in  about  a  yew,  a  gonMonier 
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ayd  pdoTBy  aU  of  whom  were  kiiown  to  be  attached 

to  the  cause  of  the  Medid,  came  by  rotation  into 

office.     These  magistrates  retaliated  upon  the 

Albizzi  the  measures  which  they  had  adopted. 

The  moderation  of  Cosmo^  in  submitting  to  the 

injustice  of  his  enemies  in  preference  to  plungii^ 

his  country  into  civil  war^  had  gained  him  in* 

creased  reputation.    He  had  been  received  in  his 

exile  by  the  republic  of  Venice  with  distinguished 

honors.    Hie  first  act  of  the  new  Florentine  sig- 

niory  was  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  baUa 

composed  entirely  of  his  friends.    By  this  body 

Riniddo  with  his  whde  party^  aft»  a  fruitiess  at- 

^*2J^|^  temft  to  resist,  were  banished  frcmi  ibe  city ;  and 

^Ufl^the    Cosmo  was  triumphantiy  recalled.     The  Guelf 

Sj!i?L  <%«chy  was  completely  overtiirown;  and  from 

Ski1^2£r  ^^  epoch  to  the  dose  of  a  long  and  fortunate 

^^  ^  life,  Cosmo  de^  Medid  exercised  a  sovereign  in* 

1434    fluence  over  tl»  affidrs  of  the  rqpubUc.  * 

The  revolution  which  gave  to  Cosmo  de' Medid 
the  direction  of  the  Florentine  counsels  made  no 
change  in  the  fordgn  relations  of  the  republic 
In  the  same  year  with  his  devation  to  power,  the 
duke  of  Bfilan  violated  the  terms  of  tl^last  peace 
of  Ferrara,  by  interfering  in  a  petty  sedition  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  Romagna ;  and  in  tl^  new 
war,  by  which  Florence  deemed  it  necessary  to 
resent  this  act  of  bad  feith,  Venke  was  still  her 
ally.    Afiter  some  uninteresting  hostilities,  peace 


*  Macchisvelli,  Istoria  Fio-  997—1100.  Roscoe,  Life  of 
rent.  b.  iv.  ad  p.  78.  Scij^lone  Lorenao  de'  Medici,  vol.  i.  ad 
AmmiratOi    Storia  Ftor.  pp.     p.  28. 
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was  restored.  up<m  the  same  coadhdoBS  as  befota ;   chap. 
but  .the  restless  temper  and  incessant  projects  of      ^^ 

YASiT  II 

Fjlippo.  Maria  prev^ited  all  hope  of  permanent 
repose  to  neighbouring  states.  A  circumstance 
which  arose  out  of  the  disputed. successifm  to  the 
throne  of  Naples^  soon  inyolved  the  two  republics 
in  a  fresh  contwt  with  him* 

On  the  dearth  of  Joanna  IL^  Alfimso  of  Aragon 
immediately  made  his  daim  upon  her  king^m. 
This  he  primarily  founded  ixpon  the  right  whidi 
had  been  tninsmitted  to  the  house  of  Aragon  by 
Coittstance^  daughter  of  Manfred;  and  in.&ct  be 
abeady  rdigned  inSicily  as  the  nearest  hair  to  the 
house  of  S^wahia  and^  through  that  royal  line,  to 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  southern  Italy^r— the 
heroes  of  the  djmasty  of  Guiscard.  These  InriOiaBt 
inretensioiis  were  tamished.by  the  illegitimacy  of 
Manfred,  and  invalidated  by  their  frequent  trans- 
mission in  the  female  line  from  house  to  house ; 
amd  although  Alfonso  laboured  to  stiength^i 
them  by  asserting  the  adi^tion  of  Joanna,  wludi 
he  dfioaied  that  she  had  possessed  thepower  to 
nevoke,  he  trusted  with  more,  reason  to  the  wdght 
of  his  arms.  The  Nei^litans  were  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  hav^  obeyed  the  testament  of 
Joanna  in  fititor  of  Regnier  of  Anjou.  But  that 
prince  was  unfortunately,  at  this  critical  moment 
for  his  interests,  prisoner  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  Alfonso,  landing  from  Sicily  in  the  Neapolitan 
states^  had  already  won  over  many  partizans, 
when  a  reverse  befel  him  which  seemed  for  ever 
to  wither  his  hopes.    He  had  laid  siege  to  the 
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caiAP«  ciftT  «f  Gietey  wiicre  the  Genoese  pMBOSsed  80ia^ 
VI.      oommerdi^  estAUishments  asd  kq^  a  garrisoti  lnj 

v^py.^/  doriie  of  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out 
at  Genoa  to  lelfeye  the  place^  and  on  the  approach 
of  this  mnxmmmt,  the  duvalroiys  spirit  of  Alfonso 
induced  him  pmsonaUy  to  lead  his  Catalan  saSon 

1435  to  the  encounter.  The  two  fleets  met  near  the 
islandof  Ponsa,  and  notwidistanding  the  superior 
muttbcn  of  the  Catalans  and  the  {nresraoe  of  dmr 
king^  the  standaid  of  Aragon  drooped  b^ore  the 
banner  of  St  George.  After  a  k»g  and  galbnt 
oonfliet^  the  Genoese  were  oampletiAy  victorious } 
tibe  nojnal  galky  of  Amgon  was  conqieHed  tor 
strike;  a^d.tile  capture  of  AUbnso,  with  his 
brother  and  a  splmidid  train  of  noUes^swdled  tiie 
pride  of  the  victors. 

This  naval  victory^  the  most  iu^ortant  and 
g^wiouB  Ihat  had  for  a  long  paiod  been  £Might 
in  the  Mediterranean^  produeed  conseqnenees  the 
most  opposite  from  diose  whidi  migfat  have  heok 
anticipated.  Thedake  of  Milan^  aasovei^dgn^tf 
Qenoa,  with,  the  design  of  d^dving  her  4^  the 
d^oyment  of  her  triumph^  sent  an  order. tOvher 
adhnkal  to  land  the  royal  prisoner  at  Sa(V0nay.fiK>m 
whem»  Alfiottso  was  iqunediately  conducted  to  the 
Milanese  court  Fifippo  Maria,  dad:  and  £BuAless 
as  was  his  duoBcter  in  many  respects,  had  already 
proved  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  by^his  ccm- 
duetto  other  prisoners  of  distinction  whahad  fidka 
into  his  hands,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  agene- 
rousaetion.  His reosption of  Alfiraso was nuoked 
by  the  most  delicate  respect;  his  attentions  invited 
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€8sy  iMNiterse ;  and  tben  the  graoeftd  aocemplislh  csiAP. 
ments  of  the  eaptive  monarch — his  noble  ^pxK,  ^* 
faia  el^;a«it  manners^  his  dassical  and  spavkting  w-y^^* 
genius— comidetelychanned  his  gloomy  host  into 
owfidence  and  friendship.  Alfcmso  arepresented 
to  the  dnke  that  the  part  which^  in  ocmeert  wiih 
the  etenial  hatred  of  the  Genoese  towards  the 
Catabnis>  he  had  hitherto  tal^en  agahist  him  and 
in  &v(nr  of  the  cause  of  Anjou^  was  not  the  true 
policy  for  the  sovereign  of  Lombardy ;  that  the 
French  were,  of  all  the  neighbouiB  of  Xtaly^  the 
only  pec^le  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that^  so  &r  from 
assisting  any  djmasty  oi  their  nation  in  ascending 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions required  that  he  should  carefully  close  tiie 
Alps  against  the  intrusion  of  these  dangerous 
foreigners  into  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  'king 
pereoaded  Fili;^  Maria,  and  with  reason,  that 
tiieir  mutual  interests  were  clearly  identifled ;  he 
and  his  nobles  were  released  without  ransom  and 
loaded  with  presents ;  and  when  he  quitted  the  1436 
eiq[iital  of  the  duke,  into  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted a  fMrisoner,  a  close  and  lasting  alliattce  had 
been  conduded  between  them. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  to  the  contestbe- 
straggle  for  the  Neapolitan  crown,  I  i^ll  in  this  ^^^^J^^ 
idace  briefly  relate  the  issue  of  the  contest  be-  Re|;iiieror 
tween  the  parties  of  Aragon  and  Anjou.    On  his 
rdease  from  Milan,  Alfonso  proceeded  to  Gaeta, 
which,  by  the  good  offices  of  Filippo  Maria,  had 
now  declared  its  adherence  to  him..    Meanwhile 
Isabella,  wife  of  Regnier,  a  princess  of  great 
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spirit^  had  arrived  at  Naples  to  sudtmn  the  righta 
of  her  captive  lord.    But  she  brought  with  her 
ncdther  treasures  nor  soldiers^  and  though  her 
virtues  and  prudence  endeared  her  to  the  Angevin 
partizans^  she  supported  with  difficulty  the  un- 
equal conflict  against  the  king  of  Aragon.    At 
the  end  of  about  three  years,  her  husband,  having 
1438    eCTected  his  ransom,  joined  her.    He,  too,  arrived 
at  Naples  without  money  or  followers;  and,  to 
stay  a  &lling  cause,  had  only  courage  and  genero- 
sity of  character.    These  qualities  could  not  pre- 
vent the  defection  of  traitors  and  the  selfish. de- 
sertion of  his  aUiance  by  the  pope;  and  his  pos- 
sessions were  gradually  wrested  from  him,  until 
the  city  of  Naples  alone  remained  in  his  interest. 
The  people  of  that  capital  however  were  still 
fiEiithful  to  him,  and  throughout  a  long  siege  were 
inspired  by  his  presence  to  endure  all  the  miseries 
of  famine,  until  the  troops  of  Alfonso  entered 
their  city  by  surprise  through  a  deserted  aqueduct 
^^^^.  R^poier  escaped,  but  perceiving  the  hopelessness 
nm^i^  ®^  *  fiurther  struggle,  he  finaOy  abandoned  the 
^^^^q    kuigdom  to  his  rival,  uid  thus  left  Alfonso  to 
perfect  the  foundation  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty 
ofthe  Two  Sicilies.* 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Milan  witih 
respect  to  Alfonso,  (to  return  from  this  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  annals)  had  excited  the 

*  Alfonso,  in  thus  uniting  of  Kmg  of  the  Two  SicUie^^ 

his  insular  crown  with  that  of  which  his  successors  have  borne 

Naples,  was  the  first  sovereign  ever  since, 
who  fon^ally  assumed  the  title 
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greatest  ^  indignatioii  at  Genoa.     Filij^po  Maria  chap 
had  deprived  that  capital  of  the  glory  of  exhibit-      ^* 
mg  a  royal  captive  through  her  streets ;  he  had  k^^^^ 
afterwards  released  his  prisoner  without  obtaining 
for  the  Genoese  any  advantage  from  their  victory ; 
and  he  had  allied  himself  with  their  enemy.    By 
several  injurious  actions,  the  duke  had  betrayed 
his  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  xepublican  suIk 
jectSy  and  his  resolution  to  humiliate  them;  and 
their  indignation  and  wounded  pride  at  length 
burst  forth  in  a  furious  insurrection.    The  Milaur. 
ese  garrisons  were  overpowered  and  expelled  from 
an  the  Ligurian  territory;  and  thus  Genoa,  re-  Geooareoo- 
covering  her  liberty,  rose  again  to  the  rank  of  an  iiwfj? 
mdependent  state.  1^35 

The  allied  republics  of  Florence  and  Venice  Newwtr 
hailed  Uie  re-establishment  of  the  Genoese  free-  d^Tflii! 
dom,  as  a  new  curb  set  upon  the  ambition  of  the  l^oulJ!!^ 
Milanese  duke*     They  immediately  recognized  Ld^v^ce. 
the  independ^ice  of  Genoa,  and  received  her  into 
their. alliance  and  protection,  in  violation  of  their 
existing  treaty  with  the  duke,  by  which  they  had 
acknowledged  him  for  mgnpr  of  that  city.    This 
it  was  which  provoked  a  new  war  between  the 
confederated  republics  and  Milan.    Inflamed  with 
angor  at  their  conduct,  and  inspired  by  Rinaldo 
d^'  Albizzi  and  the  Florentine  exiles  of  his 
party  with  the  hope  of  exciting  a  new  revolution 
in  their  state,  Filippo  Maria  first  made  a  secret 
bat  abortive  attempt  upon  her  territories,  and  af-    1437 
terwards  proceeded  to  more  open  hostilities.    On 
the  first  news  that  the  troops  of  Milan  had  begun 
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to  act  against  Florence^  Venice  p«t  ke*  fiwreea  in 
motion  to  cause  a  diversion  in  &vor  of  her  acUyj 
and  thus  the  war  was  kindled  both  in  Tuscany 
and  Loaotbardy*  I  have  no  intwtion  to  tr«)ee 
with  minuteness  the  fluctuating  course  of  this 
struggle,  which  continued  through  several  years. 
The  details  of  tte  Italian  campaigns  of  the  fif- 
teenth c^itury  are  perhaps  more  totally  devoid  of 
interest,  than  the  military  operations  of  any  ot^er 
age  of  the  world.  The  tardy  movements  of  the 
heavy  cavahry,  of  which  armies  were  almost  ex- 
clusively constituted,  and  whose  advance  was 
arrested  by  the  slightest  infaroichment ;  the  feeble 
results  of  the  hostilities  in  which  such  a  force 
could  engage ;  the  perpetual  treasons,  the  n^ne, 
the  inactii^ty,  by  which  the  condottieri  mined 
alike  their  employers  and  their  enraciies,  and  pro- 
tracted ev»y  war  in  languid  indecisicm; — ^aD 
these  circumstances  tend  to  divest  the  contests  of 
that  age  of  the  slightest  attraction :  while  their 
bloodless  character  provokes  us  to  ridicule,  and 
deprives  the  imagination  even  of  the  excitement 
of  pity  and  horror,  which  the  picture  of  human 
sufiering  and  destruction  might  otherwise  awaken^ 
The  reader  will  have  Uttle  cause  for  r^^  if  I 
pass  over  the  particulars  of  these  wars  to  notice 
only  thefa"  consequences. 

Upon  some  disagreement  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  Francesco  Sforza,  whiob 
y^uce  refused,  Flor^ice  in  the  second  campa^ 
1438    <^^^^Iu^^d  a  separate  peace  with  Milan ;  and  the 
Venetians,   soon  found  themselves  unequal   to 
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Ill 


majntftin  aecmtiBental  war  unaiddd^  against  the  CHAP, 
wlude  power  of  Filippo  Maria.    Giovanni  Fran-     ^'* 

PAUT  Il» 

cesco^  marquis  *  of  Mantua^  too^  deserted  their 
alUanee  for  that  of  Yisconti,  and  opening  a  pas- 
sage t6  the  Milanesie  troops  through  his  territories 
into  the  Venetian  provinces^  joined  them  in  over* 
numii^  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Venma. 
Piocinino^  the  general  of  the  duke^  formed  the 
siege  of  Brescia^  which  was  heroically  defended 
against  him  by  the  Venetian  garriscm  and  the  in^ 
habitants^  notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  force 
and  his  numerous  artillery.  For  we  may  remark, 
as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  use  of  ordnance  against 
fortreisses,  that  the  besiegers  employed  twenty- 
four  pieces,  of  which  fifte^i  were  bombards,  of 
such  a  calibre  as  to  throw  stone  balls  of  thme 
hundred  pouBds>  weight.  The  works  of  the  place 
were  ruined  by  their  fire ;  and  nothing  but  the 
finrtunate  accident  by  which  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  crushed  the  assailants,  instead  of  choaking 
op  the  ditch  by  its  fall  as  expected,  saved  the  de- 
ftnders.    They  repulsed  the  long  and  foriouis  as- 


*  Giovanni  Fxanoesco  Gon- 
saga,  lord  of  Mantua,  had  late- 
ly purdiased  the  dignity  of 
anqoB  idt  fata  fknily  fi>T 
12,000  £brina  from  the  empe- 
ror Sigiamondy  during  a  new 
ifatt  mad^  by  that  monarch  to 
ils^*  Sigianiiiid  entered  t)ie 
jfntntnia  in  1451,  received  the 
crowns  of  Lombardy  and  the 
empire  at  Bfilan  and  Rome, 
^  ft-CfDsaed   the  Alps   in 


1433.  Though  his  aj^arance 
at  first  excited  a  slight  political 
sensation,  so  fallen  was  the  im- 
perial powet  that  diis  expedi- 
tion of  the  successor  of  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa  and  of  Henry 
Vn.,  did  not  in  any  degree  in- 
fluence the  condkion  of  Italy, 
or  produce  a  single  event  to 
deserve  our  observation  in  the 
text« 
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saidt  of  the  Milanese;  and  Piccitoino/after  sus- 
taining a  heavy  loss^  conyerted  the  si^e  into  a 
rigid  blockade. 

The  dai^;er  of  Brescia,  and  of  all  the  continen- 
tal possessions  of  Venice^  awakened  the  alarm  of 
Florence  at  the  progress  of  the  Milanese  arms. 
Venice  applied  in  her  distress  to  her  ancient  aBy, 
and  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  between  the 
1439  two  republics.  Francesco  Sforza  was  taken  with 
his  bands  into  their  joint  pay^  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  their  armies ;  and  the  talents  of  this  gene- 
ral, and  the  formidable  numbers  of  the  forces 
ranged  under  his  orders,  soon  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  side  Niccolo 
Piccinino,  with  the  veteran  soldiery  of  Braccio  di 
Montone,  was  in  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria,  for 
whom  he  commanded  in  chief  The  rival  scho(ds 
of  oondottieri  therefore  were  ranged  against  each 
other,  with  the  plains  and  defiles  of  eastern  Lbm- 
bardy  for  their  theatre  of  combat  They  had  oc- 
cupied this  field  with  well  balanced  success  for 
about  three  years,  whai  a  sudden  intrigue  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  put  a  period  to  the  war,  and  raised 
Francesco  Sforza  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne 
which  he  was  destined  to  ascend. 
Ri^  ^  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  fotfaer,  Sforsa  had 

tf^*''''  passed  with  his  bands  into  the  pay  of  Filippo 
Maria,  and  had  continued  to  serve  him  with  fide- 
lity and  reputation  during  his  three  first  waro 
with  Venice  and  Florence.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  peace  of  Ferrara,  he  had  led  his  for- 
midable company  into  Romagna,  and  availing 
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lumself  of  the  distractions  into  which  the  ecclesi-  cHAP. 
astical  states  were  thrown  on  the  death  of  Martin  VI. 
v.,  had  made  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest  of  the  '^*^  "* 
March  of  Ancona  and  other  territories.  To  pur- 
chase his  aid  against  more  detested  enemies,  the 
new  pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  was  compelled  to  con- 
firm him  in  possession  of  the  March,  as  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See ;  and,  from  that  epoch,  Sforza  as- 
pired above  the  trade  of  a  mere  condottiere,  to 
establish  hhnself  as  an  independent  prince.  Be- 
sides his  new  conquests,  he  held  his  father's  exten- 
sive fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  he  was 
the  chosen  leader  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
gens-d'armerie.  He  was  gifted  with  consummate 
political  sagacity,  and  he  saw  all  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  the  state  of  Italy  opened  to 
his  ambition.  Filippo  Maria  waa  without  Inti- 
mate children,  but  he  had  a  natural  daughter 
Bianca;  and  Sforza  perceived  the  value  which 
her  pretensions  might  acquire,  if  upheld  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had  long 
obtained  from  Filippo  Maria  the  promise  of  her 
hand ;  but  the  suspicious  and  irresolute  duke  had 
alternately  retracted  and  repeated  his  pledge. 
While  Filippo  Maria  thus  trifled,  Sforza  strove 
to  impress  his  friture  father-in-law,  whose  timid 
and  faithless  character  he  perfectly  understood, 
with  the  importance  of  his  alliance.  He  had 
dierefore  passed  into  the  service  of  the  republics 
against  him :  but,  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation,  he  had  evinced  even  in  his  hostility 
a  repugnance  to  carry  the  war  to  extremities. 
VOL.  n.  I 
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CHAP.       This  artful  policy  was  crowned  with,  success; 

PAu*  ^^  Filippo  Maria,  who  was  wearied  of  the  war, 
and  found  himself  oppressed  by  the  insolent  de* 
mands  of  his  own  condottieri,  finally  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Sforza  to  deliver  him  firom  the  subjec- 
tion, with  which  he  was  threatened  by  his  generals. 
The  aspiring  and  skilful  adventurer  was  besi^^g 
the  castle  of  Martinengo  for  the  Venetians ;  the 
Milanese  commanders  had  placed  him  in  a  very 
hazardous  situation  by  intercepting  his  supplies, 
and  shutting  up  his  army  between  their  intraM^hr 
ments  and  the  castle ;  and  he  was  already  antici- 
pating the  fiital  moment  when  he  should  be  starved 
into  a  surrender.  At  this  dangerous  crisis  in  his 
fortunes,  he  was  surprised  by  a  confidential  mes? 
sage  from  Filippo  Maria.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
duke  arbiter  of  a  peace  which  all  the  belligerents 
equally  desired;  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 

'  J']^[^^  spot ;  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  his  marriage  with  Bianca 
Visconti ;  who,  with  youth,  beauty,  and  the  greater 
charm  of  an  amiable  mind,  brought  him  for  her 
dowry  Cremona  and  its  territory.  By  the  peace 
of  Martinengo,  Filippo  Maria  acknowledged  the 
freedom  of  Genoa;  but  the  contending  powers 
generally  were  established  in  their  former  posses* 
sions  and  rights.  * 
oTBoraiai  ^^'  scvcral  ycars  after  this  pacification,  the 
mi-u47  ^^^^^  system  of  Italian  politics  was  closely  asso- 

*   GiaoiKmey    1st.  Civ.  di  420.  Macchiavdli,  Ist  Fiorent. 

Napoli,  b.  xxT.  c.  7.    Poggio  b.  v.  pp.  96— >186.    Sismondi, 

Bnu^cioyni,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  vii.  p.  oc.  67—70. 
385,  ad  fin^  and  b.  viii.  ad  p. 
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dated  with  the  personal  fortunes  of  Francesco  CHAP. 
Sforza ;  and  the  league,  into  which  Eugenius  IV.      ^^ 
now  entered  for  stripping  him  of  his  conquests  in  ^^^'^  "* 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  invites  our  attention  to  the 
affiiirs  of  the  papacy.    Since  the  elevation  of  this 
pontiff  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  on  the  death  of 
Martin  V.  in  1431,  the  church  had  heen  agitated 
by  dissensions  which  threatened  Europe  urith  the 
revival  of  the  great  schism.    By  a  decree  passed 
at  Constance,  it  had  been  provided  that  general 
councils  should  be  convoked  at  r^ular  intervals, 
fifartin  V.  dreaded  the  repetition  of  such  assem^ 
blies  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  he  had  therefore  en^ 
deavbured  to  hold  them  in  Italy,  where  he  could 
more  easily  influence  their  deliberations.    But  the 
par^  in  the  church,  whose  object  it  was  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  papal  authority,  as  eagerly  desired 
a  transalpine  congress ;  and  Martin  was  compelled 
by  the  wishes  of  Europe  to  appoint  the  city  of 
Basle  for  the  seat  of  a  future  counciL    The  pe- 
riod assigned  for  its  convocation  had  arrived  in 
ibe  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV. ; 
and  after  the  pope,  who  anticipated  the  republican 
tone  of  its  discussions,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
transfer  its  session  to  an  Italian  city,  a  long  and 
obstinate  contest  arose  between  him  and  the  as- 
sembled representatives  of  Christendom.    In  the 
coarse  of  this  struggle,  the  council  of  Basle  pro- 
ceeded, in  1430,  to  the  extremity  of  deposing 
Engenius,  and  electing  Amadeus,  a  retired  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  fill  his  chair.    But  their  intemperate 
spirit  disgusted  the  powers  of  Europe ;  their  par- 

i2 
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CHAP,  tuans  graduaUy  deserted  thrai ;  and  the  schism 
y][-_    which  they  had  raised  quietly  expired,  with  no 
other  consequence,  than  to  throw  the  plan  of  re- 
strainii^  the  papal  power  by  periodical  councils 
into  discredit  and  disuse. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  transactions  at  the  conn* 
dl  of  Basle,  fqr  they  hare  little  connection  widi 
our  subject  The  only  influence  of  the  dispute 
between  Eugenius  and  that  assembly,  upon  the 
affiEurs  of  Italy,  was  to  increase  the  disorders  into 
which  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  church  were 
thrown  by  the  violence  andincapadty  of  the  pope. 
Martin  V.  had  recovered  and  left  the  papal  states 
under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  he  bad  go* 
vemed  them  with  ability ;  and  his  car e  to  aggran* 
dize  his  fiunUy,  the  Colonna,  was  the  greatest  re- 
proach which  attached  to  his  &me  as  a  sovereign. 
But  Eugenius  IV.  had  no  sooner  succeeded  him, 
than  the  perverse  and  vicious  qualities  of  this  pope 
produced  new  troubles  and  anarchy.  Besides  his 
contest  with  the  council  of  Basle  and  the  Hussites 
of  Germany,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  or  in  rapid 
succession,  at  war  against  the  Colonna,  against  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  against  Sforza  and  other  con- 
dottieri,  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  in  con- 
cert with  Venice  and  Florence,  against  the  duke 
of  Milan.  Over  the  Colonna  he  prevailed ;  but 
the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  driven  by  his  ex- 
actions to  revolt  in  1433,  compelled  him  to  sedc 
a  refuge  at  Florence,  and  once  more  coigured  up 
the  fleeting  image  of  a  republic.  By  c^ing  the 
March  of  Ancona  to  Sforza,  he  procured  the  pow- 
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erfol  aid  of  that  chieftain  against  other  inraders^  CHAP, 
aiulreooveied  great  part  of  hbremainmgstat^;  ^^JJ-^ 


and  after  having  first  endeavoured  by  anns^  on  the 
death  of  Joanna  II.,  to  seize  upon  Naples  as  a 
lapsed  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  then  seconded  the 
paartizans  of  Regnier  against  Alfonso,  he  shortly 
after  the  peace  of  Martinengo  unscrupulously  de-^ 
serted  the  Angevin  prince,  to  pursue  a  new  scheme 
of  ambition  and  treachery.  ■    j 

Although.  Eugenius  IV.  was  indebted  to  Sforjsa  lm^m 
for  the  recovery  of  his  temporal  dominicm  in  Ro«  ^<uBit 
magna,  it  had  not  been  without  the  greatest  reluc*  sfona. 
tance  that  he  was  compelled  to  erect  the  March 
of  Ancona  into  an  independent  fief  for  that  great 
condottiere.    Gratitude  for  the  services  of  Sforza, 
who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  him, 
was  a  feeling  foreign  to  the  sdfish  nature  of  this 
pope ;  and  be  now  eagerly  entered  into  a  proposal 
tor  despoiling  the  general,  whom  he  had  created 
goufsdonier  of  the  church,  of  all  his  possessions  in 
the  March.    Sforza  had  yet  more  powerful  ene* 
mies  than  Eugenius  IV.    In  the  affkirs  of  Naples 
he  had  followed  his  £Gither  s  politics,  and  continued 
his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  be  was  the 
declwed  partizan  of  Regnier ;  and  Alfonso  natu* 
rally  returned  his  enmity.    To  pursue  his  plans 
more  freely  in  iH>rthem  Italy,  Sforza  had,  how^ 
ever,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Aragonese  mo^ 
narch  for  his  fiefs  in  Campania  and  the  Abruzzos.; 
but  Alfonso  had  notwithstanding  treacherously 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  attack  these  pos- 
sessions.   As  soon  as  Sforza  was  liberated  by  the 
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CHAP,  peate  of  Martinengo  to  direct  his  attention  soiitb^ 
y^l\^  ward,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  dhiastise  tiie 
perfidy  of  Alfonso,  to  succour  Regnier  of  Anjou— * 
then  in  the  height  of  his  distress  at  Naples, — ^and 
to  defend  his  &ther^s  great  fiefs  in  the  kingdom. 
But  the  moment  had  arrived  when  it  behoved  him 
to  look  to  his  own  safety  alone  Alfonso,  alarmed 
at  his  approach,  sent  pressing  intreaties  to  his  ally 
the  duke  of  Milan  to  dissuade  his  son-in-law  from 
succouring  Regnier ;  and  Filippo  Maria,  who 
might  have  accomplished  this  object  amicably  by 
his  personal  influence,  preferred  to  eflfect  it  through 
the  ruin  of  his  daughter's  husband.  Although  he 
had  bestowed  the  hand  of  Bianca  upon  Sforza,  his 
capricious  and  jealous  temper  deterred  him  frmn 
reposing  his  confidence  on  so  aspiring  a  son-in- 
law,  and  filled  him,  on  the  contrary,  with  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  him.  It  shamed  his  pride  that 
circumstances  had  reduced  him  to  mingle  the 
blood  of  the  Visconti  with  that  of  a  peasant ;  and 
he  could  see  only  in  the  hero  Sforza,  an  upstart  to 
disgrace  his  dynasty  as  a  successor,  or  to  hurl  him 
from  his  throne  as  a  rival  On  the  application  of 
Alfonso,  he  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  Sforza 
from  his  expedition  against  that  monarch :  but 
he  dispatched  Niccolo  Piccinino  with  a  formidable 
body  of  gens-d'armerie  into  Romagna;  he  wrote  to 
Eugenius  IV.  that  the  time  was  come  for  his  re- 
covery of  the  March  of  Ancona ;  and  he  offered 
him  the  services  of  his  general  and  his  troops  for 
the  purpose.  The  pope  was  at  once  seduced  by 
self-interest  to  accept  the  proposal ;  and  it  was 
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for  this,  that  he  basely  sacrificed  the  man  who  had  chap. 
sarved  him,  that  he  deserted  the  Angevin  prince     ^* 
whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  that  he  accom-  f^^^ 
plished  the  ruin  of  Regnier  by  diverting  the  arms 
of  Sforza  to  his  own  defence. 

The  valiant  son  of  the  peasant  of  Cotignola  uu  gdiant 
now  found  himself  the  devoted  object  of  a  hostile  r^^^^ 
league,  which  embraced  three  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Italy :  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan.  Assailed  as  he  was  from 
aD  quarters,  he  defended  the  fortunes,  to  which  his 
own  and  his  father's  adventurous  courage  and  ta- 
lents had  raised  him,  with  admirable  spirit  He 
shewedafrontto  his  various  enemies  wherever  they 
appeared,  he  repeatedly  fought  and  defeated  them 
in  detail,  his  master-mind  and  his  presence  seemed 
to  be  given  simultaneously  to  everypointof  danger. 
But  his  resources  were  too  unequal  to  those  of  his 
oppressors,  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
80  continued  and  adverse  a  struggle.  He  had  full 
occasion  to  discover  the  difference  between  mak- 
ing war  as  a  condottiere  in  the  pay  of  others,  and 
being  reduced  to  defend  his  own  possessions ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  war  palpably  betrayed  the 
weakness  of  the  little  military  monarchy  which  he 
had  founded.  The  country  was  devoured  by  his 
own  soldiery  and  ravaged  by  the  enemy ;  the  con- 
tributions by  which  he  ruined  his  people  were  still 
utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  his  troops ;  and  his 
subjects,  bound  to  him  by  no  hereditary  affection 
or  ties  of  honor  and  patriotism,  every  where  re- 
volted.   In  less  than  four  years,  he  was  completely 
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stripped  of  every  fief  in  the  Neapolitan  territwies, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  At. 
one  period  indeed  soaie  remorse  appeared  to  have 
1446  seized  Filippo  Maria  for  his  oppression  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  his  interference  arrested  the  fiUl  of 
Sforza.  But  this  interval  of  coinpuncti<m  was 
shortly  succeeded  by  a  new  parp^grsm  of  suspi- 
cion and  enmity ;  and  the  duke  was  himself  the 
mover  of  a  new  league  against  Sforza  which  com- 
pleted his  spoliation.  His  enemies  seemed  re- 
solved to  leave  him  no  spot  whereon  to  repose 
his  weary  head.  Alfonso  and  the  pope  had 
already  wrested  from  him  aH  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed in  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  his  wife  now  endeavoured  to  perfect  Us 
ruin  and  to  seize  upon  his  only  remaining  terri- 
tory of  Cremona^  which  he  had  himself  assigned 
to  him  for  the  dowry  of  Bianca.  But  this  attempt 
at  length  determined  the  republics  of  Florence 
and  Venice  to  arm  against  Filippo  Maria;  and 
gave  to  Sforza  at  least  the  means  of  supporting  his 
bands  in  employment. 
,^  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence  ware  not 
v«Biee  ^  ignorant  that  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
Wtf!!nbe  I^y^  against  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Naples 
r^l^  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  required  that  Sforza  should 
^y^  be  supported;  and  they  were  aware  that  eyeax 
their  own  safety  would  be  compromised  by  his 
destruction.  Besides  the  very  large  sums  whicb 
the  personal  friendship  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  ccm- 
tributed  to  the  wants  of  Sforza  from  his  private 
purse,  the  republics  had  from  time  tp  time  as^ 
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sisted  that  general  with  considerable  subsidies,  CHAP, 
and  ineffectuaUy  employed  their  good  offices  iii      ^^* 
his  behalf.    But  from  one  cause  or  other  they  had 
too  long  delayed  to  declare  openly  in  his  favor, 
until  Filippo  Maria,  by  his  attack  upon  Cremona, 
violated  the  peace  of  Martinengo  which  they  had 
expressly  guaranteed.    They  then  armed  with 
vigour,  and  war  was  again  kindled  in  Lombardy. 
Besides  dispatching  succours  to  Sforza,  who  still 
hovered  about  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  allied 
republics  successfully  undertook  for  him  the  relief 
of  Cremona.    At  Casal  Maggiore,  between  that 
city  and  Parma,  the  Venetian  generalissimo  gained 
so  complete  a  victory  over  the  Milanese  forces, 
that  all  the  country  from  the  Adda  to  the  Oglio 
with  its  fortresses  at  once  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.   The  Venetian  army  even  carried  their 
ravages  to  the  gates  of  Milan ;  and  Filippo  Maria, 
trembling  within  his  capital,  once  more  changed 
his  inconstant  politics.    The  war  had  been  occa- 
sioned solely  by  his  hatred  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
his  determination  to  ruin  him :  yet  it  was  to 
Sfinrza  himself  that  he  now  recurred  for  protec- 
tion.   He  implored  him  to  defend  the  destined 
inheritance  of  his  wife  against  his  own  ally.    It 
was  Cur  from  the  design  of  Sforza,  that  the  ambi- 
tious republic  should  wrest  from  Filippo  Maria 
provinces  which  he  hoped  himiself  to  possess; 
and  he  had  already  listened  to  the  overtures  of  his 
fiUher-in-law,  when  the  Venetian  senate,  who  sus- 
pected his  fidelity,  commissioned  their  general  to 
surprise  and  occupy  his  city  of  Cremona.    The 
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CHAP,  attenipt  failed  by  the  vigilaiice  <tf  tke  govemcNr, 
^^     aiid  this  abortive  perfidy  at  once  determined 
Sfofza  to  accept  tl»  proposak  <tf  his  &ther4ii4aw. 


He  activdy  commenced  preparations  for  opening 
the  campaign  in  his  cause ;  but  the  duke  was  still 
unable  to  direst  himself  of  suspicious  fear  and 
jealous  dislike  of  him.  He  wavered,  and  ordered 
him  not  to  ent&t  his  dominions ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  enemy  had  p^ietrated  within  three  miles 
of  Milan,  that  he  finaUy  summoned  him  without 
reservation  to  his  aid.  Sforza  immediately  con-* 
centrated  his  army,  and  ^commenced  his  mardi^ 
from  Rcmiagna  into  Lombiurdy.  He  had  just 
reached  the  village  of  Cotignola»  from  whence  he 
derived  his  origin,  when  the  intelligence  was 
Death  of  tbe  brought  to  him  that  Filippo  Maria,  whose  health 
^^^^m  ]|gd  iQQg  1)0^1  declining,  had  suddenly  expired  of 

1447  dysentery. 
The  people  The  death  of  the  duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
1^.:::  tiie  kst  sovereign  of  his  house,  seemed  the  coQt^ 
mencement  of  a  new  sera  in  the  condition  of  Milan 
and  of  all  central  Lombardy.  The  councO  of  his 
ministers,  which  assembled  immediately  after  his 
deatii,  was  agitated  by  different  interests.  Sforjm 
wias  not  without  his  partisans,  who  advocated  the 
natural  succession  of  the  husband  of  Bianca  to 
the  states  of  her  fiBd;her ;  but  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  school  of  Braccio,  among  whom  the  two 
sons  of  Niccolo  Piccinino  had  now,  since  his  death, 
acquired  most  influence,  were  adverse  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  chieftain  of  the  rival  military  Suction. 
They  declared  in  the  council  agaiust  Sforza,  and 
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in  &vor  of  Alfomo  king  of  the  Sicilies,  in  virtue  CH AP. 
<rf  a  real  or  pretended  testament  of  the  late  duke ;  ^^*  . 
and  their  influence  prevailed.    A  lieutenant  of 


Allbnso,  who  had  conducted  a  small  auxiliary  force 
into  Lomhardy,  was  admitted  into  the  citadel  and 
Uie  castle  of  Milan,  and  the  banner  of  his  sove- 
reign was  displayed  from  their  ramparts.  But 
die  nobles  and  principal  citiz^is  of  Milan,  who 
had  so  long  been  oppressed  by  a  race  of  tyrants, 
were  not  disposed  to  bow  their  necks  to  a  new 
yoke  at  the  will  of  a  council  of  ministers.  They 
called  the  people  to  arms,  they  barricaded  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  and  blockaded  the  citadel 
and  caslle.  The  citizens  of  Milan  were  then  as- 
sembled in  a  general  parliament ;  and  a  republican 
cmistitution  was  framed  under  a  supreme  execu- 
tive council  to  be  renewed,  like  that  of  Florence, 
evoy  two  months.  The  few  troops  of  Alfonso, 
separated  by  many  hundred  miles  from  the  armies 
of  their  monarch,  were  shortly  terrified  into  a  sur- 
render of  the  fortresses  which  they  held.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  people  was  established  in  the 
capital ;  and  the  condottieri,  who  had  served  the 
ducal  state  under  Filippo  Maria,  generally  engaged 
dieir  fidelity  to  the  new  republic. 

The  people  of  Milan,  however,  had  not  sue-  Their 
ceeded  to  the  power  of  their  late  duke.  The  mies. 
authority  of  their  republic  was  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged beyond  their  own  walls;  almost  every  city 
of  the  duchy  claimed  an  equal  right  with  the 
capital  to  govern  itself;  Pavia,  Tortona,  Parma 
and  other  towns  erected  themselves  into  repub- 


rons  ene- 
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CHAP,  lies ;  and  all  Lombardy  was  filled  with  revoU  and 

VI. 

PAET  II* 


^^*      anarchy.    Meanwhile  numerous  foreign  enemies 


threatened  the  new  government  of  the  capitaL 
Though  the  hostility  of  Florence  had  subsided 
into  indifference^  the  Venetians  eagerly  extended 
their  conquests  in  central  Lombardy.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  marquis  of  Montferra^  the  Genoese^ 
and  the  marquis  of  Este,  assailed  the  possessicms 
of  Filippo  Maria  on  opposite  frontiers  by  intrigued 
or  by  arms ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  owed  his 
birth  to  the  marriage  of  his  father  with  Valentin^ 
Visconti,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  declared  hia 
right  to  the  dominions  of  his  uncle ;  and  finally^ 
Alfonso,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  threatened  the  asser:- 
tion  of  his  pretensions.  Thus  oppressed  and  me* 
naced  from  every  quarter,  the  new  Milanese  re-i 
public,  distanistfiil  of  the  projects  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  yet  dreading  his  open  assaultst,  could  difih 
cover  no  better  policy,  than  to  avert  his  hostility 
by  t^ing  him  into  pay  and  emplojring  his  formi«» 
dable  bands  against  other  enemies, 
sfefftt  <«.  On  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria,  Sforza  who  had 
^i^  first  lost  all  his  states,  except  Cr^nona,  by  the  ei^ 
mity  of  that  prince,  and  then  forfeited  the  alliuice 
of  the  Venetians  to  reconcile  himself  with  ImaQ^ 
had  nothing  left  but  his  personal  &me  and  talents, 
the  command  of  veteran  bands,  and  a  very  ques** 
tionable  claim  to  inherit  the  states  of  his  &ther* 
in-law.  He  therefore  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  Milanese  government  to  take  him  into  their 
pay,  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  same  country,  as  he  had  agreed  upon  with 
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the  late  duke.  But  Sforza  had  in  no  degree  laid 
aside  his  hopes  and  projects  of  acquiring  the  ducal 
crown.  In  entering  the  service  of  the  new  re- 
public^  he  had  still  the  same  end  in  view ;  and  he 
steadily  continued  the  pursuit  of  a  faithless  policy 
which,  with  self-interest  for  its  only  spring  of 
action,  disregarded  every  law  of  morality  and 
diamelessly  violated  the  most  solemn  obligation 
of  oaths.  His  whole  conduct  was  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  those  detestable  principles,  which  Ma- 
chiavel  has  embodied  into  his  celebrated  treatise ; 
and  yet  the  man,  who  might  have  afforded  the 
model  after  which  the  great  Florentine  sketched 
the  character  of  his  prince,  had  a  fairer  and  a 
higher  fiune  than  almost  any  of  the  distinguished 
personages  of  the  same  age  and  country.  He  was 
the  private  friend  of  Cosmo  de'  j^f edici,  and  of 
several  princes  of  the  houses  of  Este,  and  Gon- 
Aga,  and  Montefeltro,  whose  protection  of  letters 
and  art  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over  their  times  and 
themselves.  Sforza  was  at  least  equal  to  these 
his  illustrious  associates  in  virtue ;  he  was  &ithfiil, 
devoted,  and  liberal  in  his  private  affections.  With 
what  indignation  and  disgust  must  we  then  con^ 
template  the  political  morality  of  an  age,  which 
taught  the  hero  of  elevated  mind  and  generous 
feeling  to  know  no  other  disgrace,  than  that  of 
fiulure  in  the  struggle  of  injustice  and  duplicity. 

Francesco  Sforza  had  no  sooner  united  his  HUTieio- 
veteran   bands   to   the   old   gens-d'armerie    of 
FiKppo  Maria  than  he  every  where  turned  the 
ti4e  of  success.    The  new  republic  of  Parma  Vas 


net. 
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tarrifted  by  his  approach  to  submit  td  that  of 
Milan;  the  people  of  Pavia  and  Tortona^  to  the 
great  jealousy  of  the  Milanese,  bestowed  the  so- 
Tereignty  of  their  cities  on  Sforza  himself;  and 
the  French  force  which  was  acting  for  the  duke  of 
Orleans  in  western  Lombardy  was  totally  defeated : 
— though  not  without  a  previous  carnage  so  un- 
usual in  these  bloodless  wars,  as  to  strike  die 
Italian  conquerors  with  terrific  impressions  of 
the  ferocity  of  these  ultramontane  enemies. 
Meanwhile  the  Venetians,  since  their  victory  at 
Casal  Maggiore,  had  spread  their  conquerii^ 
troops  over  so  extensive  a  tract  of  country,  that 
they  were  unable  to  assemble  in  force  at  any 
single  point,  and  this  dispersion  had  all  the  con* 
sequ^ices  of  a  defeat  Sforza,  after  other  suc- 
cesses sat  down  before  Placentia,  then,  next  to 
Milan,  the  largest  city  in  Lombardy.  His  artiDery 
laid  the  walls  open  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  an 
earnest  of  a  total  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
science  of  attack  and  defence ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstinate  resistance  of  a  numerous  garri- 
son, his  troops,  to  the  surprise  of  the  age,  entered 
the  place  through  the  breach  by  a  general  assault. 
1448  This  important  blow  was  followed,  in  the  next 
campaign,  by  the  recovery  of  many  castles  which 
the  Venetians  had  conquered  on  the  Adda;  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  a 
large  fleet  which  they  had  sent  up  the  Po ;  and 
by  the  total  rout  of  their  army  at  Caravaggio. 
and  tret-         Franccsco  Sforza  was  conscious  that  he  now 

cbery. 

^ppiroached  the  goal  of  his  ambition :  he  had 
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eovered  the  possessions  of  Milan  from  the  hands  chap. 

of  the  Venetians  and  invaded  their  provinces ;  he  ^^l- 
had  hitherto  succeeded,  by  the  arts  of  his  numer- 


ous agents  at  Milan,  in  exciting  clamour  against 
proposals  for  a  peace,  which  was  equally  desira? 
Me  for  that  republic  and  for  Venice ;  and  he  had 
sufficiently  humiliated  the  Venetians.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  termination  of  hostilities  was  at 
hand;  he  dreaded  a  pacification  between  the 
bdligerents ;  and  he  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  preventing  it  and  accomplishing  his  purposes, 
by  changing  his  party.  Notwithstanding  the 
suspicions  of  the  Milanese  government,  he  had 
with  ^xinsummate  address  veiled  the  real  extent 
of  his  designs ;  and  he  now,  one-and-tiiirty  days 
only  after  his  victory  at  Caravaggio,  secretly  con- 
duded  a  treaty  widi  the  Venetians,  by  which  he  ^j"^^ 
agreed  to  evacuate  their  territory  and  make  some  ^''■^'^^ 
cessicHis  to  them,  and  they  engaged  in  return  to  ^npioyers. 
assist  him  in  ascending  the  throne  of  Filippo 
Maria.  He  then  assembled  his  troops ;  he  de- 
clared to  them  that  the  Milanese  republic  had  un- 
gratefully resolved  to  deprive  him  of  Pavia  and 
Cremona,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victories ;  and  he  proclaimed  his  schemes  of  ven- 
geance a^d  his  new  alliance  with  Venice.  His 
mercoiary  bands  needed  little  incentive  to  any 
enterprise  of  which  booty  was  to  be  the  reward ; 
and  he  led  them,  in  concert  with  a  Venetian  force, 
against  the  state  whose  pay  they  were  receiving. 

The  permanent  revival  of  a  republic  in  the 
centre  of  Lombardy  might  have  fortified  and  up- 
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hdd  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  peninBuIa;  and 
a  just  and  ^ilightened  policy  should  have  iinpeUed 
both  Florence  and  Venice  to  support  the  new 
liberties  of  the  Milanese.    But  Florence  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  private  partiality  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medid^  and   secretly  favored  the   projects  of 
Sforza;  and  Venice  was  swayed  by  sdfish  ambi- 
tion to  league  against  the  rising  commonwealth* 
The  first  emotion  of  the  public  mind  at  Milan  at 
the  defection  of  Sforza  was  indignation  at  his 
perfidy;  the  next  feeling  was  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  pr^Miration  for  resisting  his  detestable 
yoke.    The  rulers  of  the  people  garrisoned  their 
fortresses;  they  levied  a  numerous  militia  and 
equipped  them  with  muskets^  and  this  arm,  which 
had  yet  been  little  used^  at  first  struck  terror 
into  their  enemies.    But  experi^ice  had  now  be- 
trayed the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  defence, 
which  the  fortresses  of  the  times  could  oppose  to 
the  assaults  of  artillery.     The  garriscms  of  the 
Milanese  were  rapidly  reduced ;  while,  notwith- 
standing the  panic  created  by  the  novel  emfHoj'- 
ment  of  small  fire-arms^  their  defective  construc- 
tion would  admit  only  of  a  tardy  discharge,  and 
was  neither  assisted  by  the  modem  invention  of 
the  bayonet  or  the  use  of  the  puissant  pike.    The 
JVf  ilanese  generals  dared  not  lead  their  undisci- 
plined militia  against  a  veteran  gens-d'armerie ; 
1449    and  the  army  of  Sforza^  approaching  the  capital, 
invested  it  by  a  rigid  blockade. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Milan  had  evinced 
their  unfitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 


at  MUao. 
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Ages  of  sofagectioa  to  the  tyranny  of  die  Viscontr  CHAP, 
bad  long  extingniBhed  the  spint  that  had  once  ^^' 
iniqiired  their  ancestors  of  L^piano.  The  late 
revblntion  fiuled  in  developing  the  energi^  of 
any  master-mind^  and  guided  by  no  leaders  worthy 
of  the  crisis^  they  were  torn  by  furious  dissensions 
and  plunged  in  intestine  commotion.  Although 
Venice,  repenting  of  her  share  in  the  aggrandize^ 
mont  of  Sforza,  and  expecting  no  fiEU1;her  advan- 
tage from  his  alliance,  now  made  peace  with  the 
Milaiiese  repuUic,  and  even  began  to  act  hostiiely. 
agamst  her  former  confiederate,  her  sucqour  came 
too  late  to  avert  the  ruin  of  die  new  commoi 


Sforza  pursued. the  siege  of  MHan  with  vnshaken  The cMTbe* 
determinatkm ; .  his  ddlful  opeiatiims  prevented:  s^m, 
any  atteni^t  for  the  rdief  of  the  city;  and  the 
nonerous  populace,  aft«  enduring  all  the  hwrors 
of  fiimine,  wwe  at  last  driven  to  revdit  against 
ihfeir.  rulears.    The  gates  of  Milan  were  thrown 
open»  and  Sfinrza,  whose  name  had  lately  been  decivMia 
biealiied  only  witb  execration,  was.  welcomied  to    '  *^^' 
the  capital  of  his  principality  by  the  acclamations 
of.  tlie  inconstant  and  jojivi  multitiide.     The 
whole  states  of  FiUppo  Maria  immediately  sub' 
mitted.toJiis  authority;  and  his  coronation  was 
celebrated  with  royal  magnificence.    The  Floreur 
tinea  sent  an  embassy  of  their  most  distinguished 
GituBens  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession ;  ^nmmeo 
and  the  states  of  Italy  in  general  acknowledged  SrjEhJT*'* 
the  title  of  the  new  duke  of  Milan.^ — Francesco     1450 
Sforza  had  thus  attained  the  summit  of  grandeur, 
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CHAP,  whidi  kift  bold  and  tmscnipiiloais  andntion  had 
^^j^  pixijccted  No  subsequent  reverses  wefe  to  cloud 
the  splendour  of  bia  own  fortunes ;  and  be  could 
Hot  penetrate  tbe  yefl  of  futurity  to  discover^  thaft 
the  tofl>  and  danger>  and  perMy,  by  wbicb  be  bad 
deady  founded  tbe  aggrandiwment  of  bis  doceb-* 
dants^  were  to  produce  only  for  tbem  a  gbouj 
consmnmation  of  misery  and  crime.  * 

Tbe  importance  of  a  new  power^  wbicb  bad 
gradually  been  mcreasing  (m  tbe  weBtem  fnfs^ 
tiers  of  tiieldflanesestates^  takes  its  date  from  tbe 
bq;inning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  I  may 
conveniently  append  to  tbe  present  cbaptn  sboe 
account  pf  tbe  rise  of  a  djrnasty,  wbidi  had  al^ 
rea^  establiBbed  over  Piedmont  a  sovereignty 
destined  to  endwe  to  our  times.  The  origiq  of 
Hke  bouse  of  Savoy  is  Imried  in  obscurity ;  and 
tbe  history  of  the  part  of  Italy  over  wbkb  its 
authority  was  gradually  extended^  has  been  fiir 
less  suceessfliHy  explored  than  that  of  any  oAev 
province  of  the  peninsula.  Muratori,  H^  moat 
lad^EU%able  and  learned  of  Italian  antiquaros,  is 
repeatedly  compelled  to  acknowledge^  that  the 
mode  in  which  tiie  tnmsa^jne  cbieftabis  of  Siavoy 
superseded  the  great  firadatories  of  Susa  and  Ivrea 
has  baffled  bis  enquiry;  and  the  affiUrs  of  Pied^ 

*  lUynaUi,  Aimal.  Ecdes.  btvL|^lSS*— ^eM*    Johwois 

iuD*  1431—1447.  Mtrin  S«-  Simoiiete,    Rer.    Ocsl.    Fr, 

nuto,  Vite  de^  Duchi  dl  Venes.  Sfortik  ad  p.  603.  (Scrip.  Hex. 

(Francesco  Foscari)  pp.  1111  Ital.  rol.  xxi.).  SisiiHmdi^  eel 
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mont  m^  tlie  mkUfie  ages  Iiave  ndther  been  cteve^  X2H  AP. 
loped,  like  those  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  by     ^* 
numerous  contemporary  chroniclers,   nor   very 


frequently  illustrated  by  modem  research.  But^  *Zm'^ 
a  we  know  little  of  the  annals  of  Piedmont,  and  "^^ 
of  tine  early  memoirs  of  its  present  sovereigns, 
we  have  probably  not  much  to  regret.  There  is, 
ift  no  degree,  reason  to  attribute  to  this  part  of 
our  subject  the  same  interest  with  the  long  tragedy 
of  Lombardy,  the  maritime  gk^es  of  Venice,  or 
the  magnanimous  spirit  and  intellectual  splendoat 
^Florence. 

The  house  of  Savoy  derives  its  descent  from  itsorigb-. 
tlie  coimts  of  Maurienne,  a  petty  lordship  in  the  dut^ 
Savoyard  valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  little  *"°* 
river  of  Arc.    If  their  genealogist  Guic^enon  be 
cerrect,  tiie  first  of  these  chieftaina  was  a  German 
prince  of  the  imperial  line  of  Saxony,  who,  at. the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  obtained  his  fi^  by  ser- 
viee  to  Rodolp^  IIL,  king  of  Burgundy.    About 
ft  hundred  years  later,  Otho,  the  fourth  in  descent 
firom  this  founder  of  his  line>  married  the  dftugh- 
fer  of  the  last  marquis  of  Susa,  imd  is  supposed 
to  have  inherited  great  part  of  his  possessions^ 
From  this  period  the  counts  of  Maurienne  began 
gradually  to  extend  their  sover^gnty  over  all  «^<^ 
Sftvoy ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
may  perhaps  also  with  safety  be  dated  the  first 
fomdation  of  their  power  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  Here  their  elevation  was  long  repressed  ^1!f^ 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  civic  states  of  Piedmont,  KSLSIu 
and  by  the  rivalry  of  the  great  chieiftains  of  the 
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CHAP.  jfXQViDce,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  mar- 

^*     quissesofMontfertat^andSaluzzo.  These  princes^ 

y^,^  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  themselves,  subjugate 

*^^^  or  swaUowed  up  inferior  lordships,  and  engrossed 

^i^     most  of  the  rural  territories  of  Piedmcmt.    Turiii, 

Jl^^  Asti,  Vercelli,  and  other  dties  of  the  province, 

£s^SJS^'  which  appear  in  the  twelfth  century  to  have 

^^*         gained  a  republican  freedom,  much  in  the  same 

manner  as  those  of  Lombardy,  feU  also  like  them 

in  the  foUowing  age,  by  the  effects  of  their  vicious 

dissensions.     In  the  Seu^tions  of  the 

century,  the  counts  of  Savoy  mingled  in  It 

politics  as  &vorers  of  the  imperial  interests  and 

of  the  Ghibelin  party.     In  the  b^[innii^  of 

this  age  they  seized,  under  the  imperial  banner, 

upon  Turin  their  future  capital    The  dtizens^ 

however,  did  not  tamdy  submit  to  their  yoke; 

they  frequently  revolted ;  and  they  even  defieated 

the  count  Bonifisu^  I.  imd  took  him  i»risoBer, 

After  a  long  series  of  alternate  resistance  and  subr 

mission,  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  that  the  people  of  Turm  and 

other  Piedmontese  cities  finally  reposed,  from  the 

incessant  struggles  of  fieu^tion,  in  obedience  to  the 

counts  of  Savoy , 

iMMi         Under  Amadeus  VI.,   whose  long  reign  of 


of  thirty-nine  years  terminated  in  1383,  the  Italian 
stToj.  states  of  the  counts  of  Savoy  assumed  a  regular 
consolidation  Amadeus,  who  acquired  the  sir*^ 
name  of  the  Comte-Verd  from  the  colour  of  his 
arms,  was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his 
house.    Besides  receiving  the  volui^tary  submis- 
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sion  of  the  cities  of  Piedmont^  he  obliged  all  tlie 
petty  gignors  of  the  province  to  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty ;  he  obtained  from  Louis  I.  of  Anjou^ 
as  count  of  Provence^  the  renunciation  of  his 
ddxms  over  Piedmont^  in  return  for  the  aid  which 
he  gave  that  prince  in  Ms  Neapolitan  expedition ; 
and  the  house  of  Savoy  now  acquired  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  marquisates  of  Montferrat 
and  Saluzzo.  *   The  fortunate  reign  of  the  Comte- 
Verd  prepared  the  entrance  of  his  family  among 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.    His  son's  liie  was 
short ;  but  his  grandson^  Amadous  VIII.^  after  a 
tranquil  minority  found  himself^  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifteenth  century^  possessor  of  Savoy  and  of 
almost  all  Piedmont    To  his  transalpine  domi- 
nions he  annexed  by  purchase  the  county  of 
CCeneva ;  aod^  on  the  side  of  Lombardy^  he  made 
Considerable  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Milanese  states  after  the 
death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  during  the  troubled 
reign  of  Filippo  Maria.      The   possessions   of 
Amadeus  VIII.^  were  also  swelled  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  collateral  branches  of  his  family.  A  century 
and  a  half  earlier,  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  had  been  checked  in  its  growth  by  a  divi- 
sion of  its  territory  among  three  brothers  and 
their  heirs ;  but  Amadeus  VIII.  now  became  the 
sole  representative  of  his  dynasty.    The  simple 

*  Both  these  princely  fami-  theinheritanceofthat  of  Mont- 
lies  ended  in  the  early  part  of  ferrat  lapsed  into  the  house  of 
the  sixteenth  century :  that  of  Gonzaga. 
Sdnjeao  became  extinct ;  and 
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tifle  of  count  was  no  longar  suitahle  either  to  his 
dignity  or  tlie  extent  of  his  dominion ;  and  he 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Sigismund   letters 
*i£m™  patent  which  elevated  his  states  into  an  imperbd 
^    duchy.    The  policy  was  simple  and  enUghtened 
YULs^i   which  taught  the  new  duke  of  Savoy^  as  an  Italian 
^^^**"  prince^  to  regard  the  alliance  of  Florence  and 
1416    Venice  as  a  protection  against  the  superiw  force 
of  the  Visconti^  and  as  a  barrier  against  aggressimi 
from  Germany ;  and  he  profited  by  the  successes 
of  the  republics  against  Filippo  Maria.    It  was 
this  Amadeus  VIII.^  the  first  duke  of  Savoy>  who 
after  retiring^  on  the  death  of  his  wife^  from  the 
world  in  grief  or  disgust,  was  seduced  by  the 
1439    council  of  Basle  to  accept  a  disputed  tiara,  and 
to  endure  its  aggravated  cares  for  about  nine 
years ;  when  he  himself  convoked  at  council  to 
witness  his  resignation  of  a  wearisome  dignity, 
and  withdrew  again  to  the  retirement  in  which 
he  died.    His  son  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  on  his  abdication,  and  whose 
reign  continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  a  prince  of  mferior  qualities.    But  he  en- 
creased  his  possessions  after  the  death  of  Filippo 
Maria  of  Mifam,  by  first  opposing  Sforza  in  his 
war  with  the  Milanese  republic,  and  then  obtain- 
ing from  that  prince  before  his  final  success  & 
considerable  cession  of  territory,  as  the  price  o€ 
his  alliance.     The  dukes  of  Savoy  thencefortli 
were  to  mingle  in  all  the  political  combinations 
of  the  peninsula ;  but  we  shall  not  discover  any 
farther  important  increase  to  their  power  for  se- 
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vera!  ages^  for  their  decided  ascendancy  over  the  CHAP, 
destiny  of  Italy  was  the  work  of  later  times.  p^^„ 
They  have  risen  with  her  Ml,  and  triumphed  in  v^^^^ 
her  disgrace ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  ^w^ 
royal  ambition  has  been  coeval  with  the  bitterest  -1450 
years  of  her  servitude.  * 


*  The  materials  for  this 
aligfat  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  have  been  ga- 
diered  generally  firom  its  well 
known  genealogical  history  by 
Gmchenon,  from  Muratori,  and 
from  Denina  (Istoria  delF  Ita^ 
liaOcddentale) : — ^but  it  would 


be  an  idle  pedjmti^  to  make  a 
formal  reflerence  to  particular 
passages,  spread  over  these 
voluminous  writers,  for  &  rapid 
sketch  of  five  pages.  Perhaps 
the  reader  will  for  once  be 
content  to  receive  its  geiieral 
cbn^ectness  upon  trust* 


CHAPTER   VII. 


FBOM  THE  MIDDLE  aF  THB  SIFTEBNTH  CENTURY,  TO 
THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  ITALY  OF  CHARLES  TIH.,  KING 
OF  FRANCE.    A.D.  1450—1494. 


PART  L 


Change  w  the  System  of  Italian  AUiances^  an  the  Accession  of 
Francesco  Sforza  to  the  Milanese  Throne — League  of  A}fonMo 
ofNojples  and  Venice^  against  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  Florence 
—General  War  in  Italy^Captmre  of  Constantinople  iy  tke 
Turks — Consternation  and  Danger  ofltaif — Peace  of  LodEt^^ 
Quadruple  League  of  Naples^  Mikm^  Florence,  and  Venice — 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. — Abortive  Conspiracy  of  Stefano 
Porcari — Incessant  Troubles  and  Revolutions  of  Genoa — War 
of  Alfonso  of  Naples  against  the  Republic— His  Death  and 
Character — Unpopularity  of  Us  Son  Ferdinand^^The  Barons 
of  Naples  offer  their  Cronm  to  the  House  of  At^ou'^Obstinate 
Civil  War  m  their  Kingdom  between  the  Parties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon — Share  if  other  Italian  Powers  in  the  Contest — Final 
Triumph  of  Ferdinand^General  Repose  of  Italy^Affairs  of 
VemcO'^tory  of  the  Foscari^Institution  of  the  Inquisitors  of 
State^Danger  of  Venice  from  the  Growth  qfthe  OttomamPower 

— War  between  the  Republic  and  the  Turks— Crusade  projected 
by  Pope  Pius  II.  against  the  Infidels— His  Death— Pope  Paul 
II.— Conquest  of  Negropont  by  the  Turks— Alarm  of  Italy — 
Leagtte  against  the  It^dels^Its  abortive  Results^Entrance  of 
the  Turks  into  Italy— Close  of  the  War  b^ween  Venice  and  the 
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. '  OUmnanS'^Tke  Genoese  lose  their  Possessions  in  the  Black  Sea 
'  — AcqmMon  of  Cyprus  by  thei  Venetians. 

Thb  elevation  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  ducal  CHAP, 
throne  of  Milan  changed  the  whcde  sjrstem  of  Itar     ^^^* 
fiaa  alliances.    Alfonso  of  Aragon  had  been  bound   ^^-v^ 
by  tiie  ties  of  interest,  if  not  of  personal  regard  SJ^ITt^ 
and  gratitude,  to  Filipfpo  Maria ;  and  during  the  u!i^!^~ 
life-time  of  that  duke,  a  firm  and  intimate  union  ^npi^22!!ll^ 
had  subsisted  between  Naples  and  Milan  :  while  S^^^ 
<m  tiie  other  hand  the  republics  of  Florence  and  ^'TTko 
Voiiee  had  been  driven,  by  the  restless  designs  of 
Filq[^  Maria,  to  coalesce  against  him  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pdkical  balance  of  Italy.    But  the  accession  of 
Sfinrsw  to  the  crown  of  the  Visconti  {Placed  these 
four  leading  powers  of  the  peninsula,  Naples,  Mi- 
lan, Florence,  and  Venice,  in  new  and  opposite 
relations  to  each  other.    Alfonso  still  regarded 
Sfivza  only  as  the  partisan  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and,  consequently,  as  his  personal  enemy.  In  de- 
pri^ring  him  of  his  fiels  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
he  fAt  that  he  had  given  him  reason  to  cherish 
feelings  of  exasperation  and  vengeance  on  his  new 
throne ;  and  he  desired  to  anticipate  him  in  the 
contest  of  mutual  injuries. 

The  connection  between  Florence  and  Venice 
was  as  much  severed,  as  that  between  Milan  and 
Naples.  The  paramount  influence  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici — ^the  warm  personal  friend  of  Sforza — over 
the  counsds  of  Florence,  had  thrown  that  republic 
completely  into  the  party  of  the  new  duke,  and 
occasioned  her  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Milan. 
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CHAP.   But  Venice  was  stiQ  b^it  QDon  schemes 
^^"     nent 

PAftT  I 

at  hjer  sister  republic  for  haviiw  thwarted 


nental  aggrandizement  in  Lombardy>  and  enraged 
at  her  sister  republic  for  having  thwarted  hMr  pur- 
poses, by  privatdy  aiding  Sfom  witii  subsidies* 
She  saw  in  that  prince  It  fiur  more  dangerous  neii^ 
hour  and  formidable  ant^onirt  than  his  predeces* 
sors,  and  divided  her  enmity  almost  equally  be- 
tween him  and  Florence,  who  had  fovoted  his  de« 
vation.  The  king  of  Naples  had  but  latdy  been 
at  war  with  both  the  republics.  By  some  aggrw** 
sions  in  Tuscany  in  1447,  he  had  provoked  the 
Florentines  to  a  contest,  with  the  languid  a&d 
uninteresting  operations  of  whidi  I  have  not 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  attention  i^ 
the  reader ;  and  some  commercial  disputes  had 
also  led  to  naval  hostUities  between  the  VenOtiaDft 
and  his  subjects.  Both  these  ummportant  warn 
were  terminated  by  negodation  at  the  period  be* 
fore  us ;  and  Alfonso  discovered  not  only  a  read^ 
means  of  reconciliation  with  the  Venetians,  but  a 
desirable  occasion  of  confederating  with  them,  in 
the  animosity  which  they  bore  to  his  enemy  Sfona 
and  to  the  Florentines. 

Since  the  Pittance  of  Sforza  into  Milan,  the 
hostile  operations,  which  the  Venetiaiis  had  carr 
ried  on  against  him,  seemed  to  have  eiqfiired  in  the 
common  exhaustion  of  the  combatants,  and  under 
the  dreadful  ravages  of  a  pestil^ice  which  bn^e 
League  of    out  iu  Lombardy.    But  an  offensive  league  was 
Na^aiKi  now  formed  by  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  Vene* 
•^tt'the   tians,  against  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Floren- 
tines.   The  contracting  parties  endeavoured  vto 
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engage  the  secondary  states  of  the  peninsula  in   CHilP, 
their  affiance ;  and  Louis^  duke  of  Saroy^  and  the     ^^ 
marqiiis  of  Montfierrat  were  easily  induced^  by  the    -j^-^ 
hope  of  new  acquisitions^  to  join  the  confederates  ^^^ 
agaimrf;  Sforxa.    Both  the  re^^ning  fumlies  of    l45i 
Este  and  Gronzaga  were  at  this  epoch  more  hcmor- 
My  distinguished  by  their  passion  for  literature 
and  art,  and  by  the  intellectual  sj^endour  witii 
whach  they  inrested  their  courts^  than  by  the 
ahatre  which  tiiey  took  in  Italian  politics.    Borsp 
of  Este,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  broth»^  the 
marquis  Lionel*  in  the  states  of  Ferrara  and  Mo* 
denGBy  steadily  maintained  his  neutrality ;  but  Louis 
IU.3  marquis  of  Mantua»  embraced  the  alliance  of 
Sfioorza.    Notwithstanding  the  Venetian  intrigue^ 
the  oommunities  of  Sieima  and  Bolo^w  also  re- 
mained firm  in  the  alliance  of  Florence ;  and  that 
lepublk,  now  perceivii^  the  hostile  temper  of 
Venice,  seriously  prepared  for  war,  and  cemieaited 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  duke 
of  Milan. 

While  tiie  league  between  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  Venetians  was  thus  exciting  a  general 
war  m  Italy,  and  developing  the  political  affec- 
tions of  her  various  states,  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  was  for  a  short  time  retarded  by  the 
coAranee  into  Lombardy  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
IIL  *    To  receive  the  crown  of  the  empire  at 

*  The  emperor  Sigismund  tria,  m  (Hrince  whom  the  Ger- 
dymg  in  14d8».  had  been  sue*  mans  number  among  their  best 
ceeded  by  Albert  II.  of  Aus-     sovereigns,    but  whose  short 
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CHAP;  Rome,  appeared  to  be  the  only  object  of  Fredmc, 
VII.     an  insignificant  and  feeble  prince.    He  arriyed.  in 
CiPvW    Italy  without  an  army,  he  quitted  it  immediatdy 
after  his  coronation ;  and  as  the  last  Itdian  expe- 
dition of  the  emperor  Sigismund  had  absolutely 
produced  not  a  single  occurrence  worthy  of  notice, 
beyond  the  sale  of  the  dignity  of  marquis  to  the 
fiuxuly  of  Gonzaga,  so  this  visit  of  Frederic  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  only  as  the  occasion  on 
which  the  ducal  crown  was  conferred  on  the  house 
of  Este.   Frederic  III.  invested  the  marquis  Bmso 
wi<&  the  title  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio. 
These  states  were  rq^arded  as  fiefe  of  the  empire; 
but  that  of  Ferrara  was  supposed  to  be  held  of  the 
Holy  See;  and  it  was  not  until  nineteen  years  lat^, 
that  thlB  most  ancient  possession  of  the  house  of 
Este,  aiid  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  was 
OTected  by  pope  Paul  IL  into  a  duchy  in  then* 
favor. 
G6B«ni  war      Just  as  Frcdcric  III.  was  witiidrawing  from  Italy 
"*  1452    ^^^  ^^^  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  the  senate 
of  Venice  declared  war  against  the  duke  of  Milan; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  king  of  N^les  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  repuUic  of  Florence 
Both  Tuscany  and  Lcmibardy  immediatdy  became 
the  theatre  of  warlike  operations.    Into  the  for- 
mer province,  Alfonso  dispatched  an  army  to  attack 
the  Florentines  under  the  command  of  his  natural 

reign  has  no  connection  with     Frederic  III.  was  raised  to  the 
Italian  history.     It  was  on  his     imperial  throne, 
death,  in  1439,  that  his  cousin 
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SOD  Ferdinand,  and  entrusted  the  guidance  of  this  CHAP, 

prince^  whom  he  destined  for  his  successor,  to  ^^- 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  count  of  Urbino  in  Ro- 


magna,  one  of  die  most  able  warriors  and  accom- 
jdkhed  characters  of  his  age.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  campaign  in  Tuscany  produced  little 
fruit.  The  army  of  Ferdinand  was  unacccmipanied 
by  artillery,  and  the  whole  Neapolitan  strength 
was  yainly  consumed  in  the  siege  of  a  few  petty 
FlMentine  castles.  The  operations  in  Lombardy 
were  not  more  decisive.  Sforza,  attacked  on 
of^K>site  frontiers  by  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
Ibmtferrat,  and  by  the  Venetians,  opposed  his 
oiemies  with  an  equality  of  force  which  balanced 
the  fortune  of  the  ccMitest ;  and,  as  usual  in  the 
inglorious  warfieure  of  the  times,  we  meet  with  a 
total  dearth  of  all  interest  The  second  year  of  1453 
the  war  was  equally  barren  in  events  of  import- 
ance; and,  although  the  armies  employed  in  Lomr 
bofdy  were  so  numerous  that  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  were  brought  into  the  field,  not  a 
UBgJie  action  of  consequence  was  fought.  The 
Florentines  succeeded  by  their  n^ociations  and 
subsidies  in  inducing  old  Regnier  of  Anjou,  the 
limner  rival  of  Alfonso  of  Naples,  to  lead  an  army 
acfOBS  the  Alps  to  reinforce  Sforza  in  Lombardy; 
but  the  impetuous  chivalry  of  France  were  soon 
w^uried  of  the  systematic  protraction  of  Italian 
hostilities;  and  after  a  service  of  a  few  months, 
the  foUowers  of  Regnier,  who  himself  shared  their 
impatience,  induced  him  to  re-ccmduct  them  to 
thdrcountry. 
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(9iAP;  Tke  indecoive  charactor  and  raiiums  expttKlir 
^^*     turo  of  tiie  war  had  already  moderated  the  animo^ 

w»v*>^  aitj  of  the  oontendiog  powers  of  Italy>  when  the 
cSSl^ti^  intdhgeotee  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  b^re 
a^e^bjr  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  Mahomet  II.,  struck  constematioa 

into  Europe,  and  exeited  general  remorse  f(ar  the 
caflous  n^lect,  which  had  abandoned  to  destruc* 
tion  the  most  ancient  empire  of  Christendom* 
The  sentiment  of  religious  sympathy  for  the  firte 
of  the  yanqunhed  Greeks  was  condraied  with 
horror  at  the  merdless  bnteharies  of  theirinfidri 
eowjaerors,  and  with  appalling  presages  oi  tibe 
coMtemn-  universal  dominion  of  the  Turks.  To  the  pow^ns 
gwof  itaij.  of  Italy  the  danger  was  muament :  the  empire  of 
tiie  crescent  was  established  at  the  eastern  gateg 
of  Europe,  and  seemed  already  to  me&ace  and 
orershadow  the  peninsola  iprith  inqieuding  raitt. 
A  congress  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  V. ;  and  aH 
the  beHigerent  slates  eageriy  expressed  their  de* 
sise  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  theur  united 
forces  might  be  directed  against  the  general 
1454  emmj.  But  when  their  deputies  had  assembled^ 
it  was  soon  manifested  by  their  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions, how  weak  was  the  sense  of  common  perfl^ 
or  the  generous  desire  of  defiyenqg  the  eaalwn 
Christians,  when  opposed  to  the  sdftshness  of 
individual  interests.  The  pope  himself  is  accused 
of  having  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  quonel 
of  the  Italian  states,  whose  distractions  prevented 
their  interference  with  the  repose  of  lus  own  do- 
minions ;  and  it  became  altogether  evident  that 
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BO  acoommodatioii  could  be  wrought  at  tke  co»«  CHAP^ 
gress.  But  Florence  nevertheless  had  no  par-  ^^^'^ 
ticular  object  in  continuing  the  war ;  and  two  at 
leMt  of  Ae  other  contending  parties  sincerely  de-^ 
nred  a  pacification.  Sforza  had  reached  the  highest 
pomt  of  his  ambition ;  his  excdlent  sense  taught 
him  that  he  had  no  £Eurther  aggrandizement  to 
expect;  and  he  was  intent  only  upon  bequeathing 
to  his  dynasty  the  secure  possession  of  the  Mi^ 
knese  states.  Himself  originally  a  condottiere, 
he  was  perfectiy  versed  in  the  treacherous  prin- 
eqplea  which  actuated  the  mercenary  leaders  and 
tiielr  bands ;  and  the  experiexkce  oi  his  own  sue* 
oessfol  projects  was  in  itself  an  alarming  warning 
of  the  danger  which  he,  as  aprince,  might  in  turn 
incur  firom  the  fistithless  ambition  of  these  adven- 
turers. Peace  could  alone  preserve  his  resourceil 
Iron  their  rapacity,  and  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  their  services,  and  to  crush  the  &tal  system 
by  which  tiiey  existed.  Venice  was  at  length 
awakened,  by  the  successes  of  Mahomet  II.,  to  a 
eonviction  of  the  perilous  condition  in  which  her 
seattered  dependencies  in  the  east  were  placed  by 
tfie  tarrific  growth  of  the  Turkish  power.  Tfa« 
kfte  operations  in  Lombardy  left  besides  Kttle 
hope  to  the  republic  of  farther  acquisitions  on  the 
continent  of  Italy. 

The  pacific  inclinations  of  Sforza  were  under 
llieae  circumstances  shared  by  the  Venetian  se* 
Bate;  negociations  were  secretiy  opened;  and 
Italy  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  conclusion  of 
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CHAP,  a  peace  at  Lodi  between  Venice  and  Milan>.  to 
^11*     which  the  other  belligerents  were  invited  to  ac- 

v!^  cede.    Thetermsofihetreatyprovidedonlyfor 
£^  ^^     some  inconsi4erable  regulations  of  territory,  and 
the  minor  powero,  respectively  in  hostiUty  to  the 
two  states,  were  easily  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
equitable  conditions  imposed  on  them.    Florence 
herself  not  imly  assented  cheerfully  to  the  psieifi- 
cation,  but  signed  a  defensive  league  with  Milan 
and  Venice  far  the  maintenance  of  the  public  re- 
pose.   The  king  of  Naples  alone,  indignant  that, 
ap  the  principal  monarch  of  the  peninsula,  he  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the  negodatifms  at  Lodi; 
and  still  desirous  of  obliging  Fkureiice  to  reimburse 
him  for  thq  charges  of  the  war,  fw  some  time  de- 
layed his  acquiescence  in  the  g^ieral  peace.    Bai 
the  signature  of  the  new  aJUiance  <tf  AGlan  and  the 
two  republics  shook  his  resolution ;  and  he  had 
befddes  jeui  important  object  to  gam  by  accepting 
its  intentions.    He  had  no  l^^itimate  oSbpnDg, 
and  the  kingdoms  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  by; 
regular  inheritance  would  necessarily  dev<dve  mi 
a  collateral  Immch  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty ;  Iwt 
the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  own  ability  and  courage,  he  was  desirous  ot 
leaving  to  his  natural  son  Ferdinand.    By  inter- 
changing with  the  leading  states  of  Italy  a  matual 
obligation  of  drfence,  he  fistrther  looked  to  obtain 
an  implied  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
to  his  succession  on  the  Neapolitan  throne.    He 
therefore  at  length  yielded  his  accession  to  Urn 
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peace  of  Lodi ;  and  undeir  the  guaraatee  of  the    chap. 
pope,  a  quadniple .  league  was  thto  formed  be^     ^^\ 
tweenilie  soyereigns  of  Naples  and  Mtian/and   v^^^ 
the  republicB  of  Florence  and  Venice,  fiwr  the  pre-  £^^ 
serration  of  tranquMlity  in  Italy.  *  K"c^""' 

•  The  sovereign  ponti£P  who  mingled  in  these  vSrioe?"* 
"n^iociatioitt  was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  1455 
Nidiohs  V.  The  reign  of  this  pope,  who  had  ^''^J^ 
«ioeeeded  Eugenius  IV.  in  1447,  is  however  li^^^i^s^ 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  zealous  patronage  of 
letters,  and  as  the  sera  <^  the  last  abortive  eflfort 
fior  tlae  estaUidiment  of  republican  freedom  in  the 
aocieiit  capital  of  the  univeise.  Nicholas  V.  was 
tliie  BOfa  of  an  obscure  physician  of  Sarxana^  and 
while-  only  himself  a  poor  priest,  bad  displayed  an 
ardent,  passion  for  the  reicovery  of  the  relics  of 
dassical  literatura:  His  industrious  learning  and 
talents  procured  for  Imn  the  friendship  of  Cosmo 
de*  Medici,  and  excited  the  attention  of  his  eccle- 
mstical  superiors.  After  a  long  service  in  infe^ 
noir  atations,  Eugenius  IV.  idtached  him  to  his 
person;  atod  he  then  tose  in  twelve  months  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  church.  On  the  deatii  of 
Eugenius  at  Rome,  one  of  those  sudden  and  capri- 
cicms  accidents,  which  have  so  often  determined 
the  votes  of  the  conclave,  elevated  the  new  cardi- 
nal to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  by  the  influence 

*  Maochiavelliy  lit.  Fior.  b.  chjuuoD  of  the  quadruple  league 

▼i. pp.235 — 256.  PoggioBrac-  of  1455.    Johannis  Simonetaa. 

dolini,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  viii.  p.  424,  Rer.  QeaU  Sfortiae,  pp.  603 — 

tt>  the  end  of  thia  fllegant  work,  674.    Muratori,  Amiiili,  A.D. 

which  terminatea  with  the  con-  1450 — 55. 
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of  hb  peMmal  ofaanofcer,  hm  leigtt  m^  BhcxHj 
ngnAiiMd  by  tht  cztinc^oB  of  the  sdnsm  cauMd 
by  the  eoancil'of  Basle.  He  penmaded  the  aati* 
pop^  AmadeuB  of  Savoy^  to  resign  his  pretensioiis 
to  the  tiara,  and  adndtted  faim,  irith  the  eardiBik 
of  his  creation,  into  the  sacred  college.  During  a 
pontificate  of  eight  years^  Nichofae  proved  hinnidf 
4qplendidandmnaifioentxMitron<tfleamii^.  Hie 
pi^al  court  was  crowded  with  men  of  lettos  who 
were  fostered  by  his  bounty ;  the  Vatican  liTnary 
was  founded,  mi  above  five  thousand  anctait 
manoBcripts  were  collected  by  his  caie;  and  a 
greater  nnmber  of  the  GredL  classics  were  tnouh 
lated  into  Latin  by  his  command  during  the  brief 
rramant  of  his  life,  than  in  the  five  centuries  whidi 
had  preceded  his  devation.  His  patronage  of  the 
arts  was  not  less  distinguished :  tiie  venerable  mo- 
nuuKuts  of  the  capital  were  preserved  and  che- 
rished by  his  enthnsiastic  admimtion;  the  sacred 
edifices  of  Rome  and  of  the  otiber  cities  td  his 
states  were  repaired  and  eooMUished;  and  the 
erection  of  amiy  snperb  atractures  at  once  at- 
tested his  magnificent  spirit  and  the  purity  of  has 
taster 

T%e  pd£tical  administration  of  Nididas  V.  was 
not  caleukted  to  support  tiie  fidr  fimie  of  his  ih« 
tettectwal  qualities.  His  arbitrary  measures  and 
the  crudties,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  hia 
ISftars  of  jiopular  commotion,  have  fintened  upon 
his  memory  a  reproadi  of  mingled  tyranny  and 
weakness^  for  which  a  palliation  will  vainly  be 
sought  either  in  his  mere  restoration  of  the  vo- 
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linMs  of  antiqiiity;  or  in  the  BjiexiAom  of  hitf  ir>  chap. 
cUteotunl  wodca  Nbtwithstaiiduig  the  uunurrae-  ^^' 
tion  of  1433,  by  which  the  dtizeiis  of  B^Bie  had 
compelled  EugeniuB  IV.  to  seek  aefirty  m  ffi^t, 
and  6&oted  a  tranaient  revival  of  their  repuUkan 
institutidiis,  they  had  shwtly  fidlen  Bgmn  iindtor 
the  tyrannical  anthority  of  that  pontiff;  and  at 
the  epodi  of  faia  death,  they  found  themsehrea 
aboolatdy  diveited  of  all  the  privileges  of  free** 
iaen«  The  interregnum,  which  necessarily  pre* 
ceded  the  dection  of  his  successor,  appeared  a 
&voimble  occasion  for  tibe  assertion  of  their  public 
rights.  It  was  in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  at 
this  joncture,  that  Stefimo  Porcari,  a  Roman  of 
noble  birth  and  spotless  character,  first  raised 
himself  to  notice  by  his  ardent  aspirations  after 
freedokn.  His  mind  was  heated  by  the  writings 
of  Petrarch,*  and  perhaps  by  the  desire  of  emu^ 
ktiiig  the  career  of  Rienzi,  whose  vivid  imaginib* 
tioQ  BxA  impassioned  eloquence  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  have  descended  upon  him.  But  his 
exertioBs  proved  less  fmrtunate  or  powerful  than 
those  ef  ^  celdbrated  tribune.  He  eagerly  ex- 
posed before  his  assembled  fdlow  citizens  the  de- 

^  P0tetri  was  the  viedm  of  this  gift;  thut  the  pott  had 

a   ffpyil^    delusioQi    which  shadowed  him  out  as  the  fii- 

howerer  quite  accords  with  the  ture  deliverer  of  Rome;  and 

•pbioMof  his  lime%  when  the  that  it  was  to  hin  that,  with  a 

psirar  of  paneffating  into  fu-  ptopbetie  spiriti  he  had  ad* 

tnrity  was  generally  believed  dressed  the  celebrated  cansone 

to  attend  great  intellectual  ac-  — **  Spirto  gentil  che  quelle 

quiieiiieats.  Hewaspersoadod  Biembrareggi»"&c — ^Maoohia« 

that  I^trardi  hid  posscaaed  velh,  1st.  Fior.  b«  yj.  p.  M6. 
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CHAF.  gpNuUtioii  of  tiuBir  State ;  he  eaSusfi»ated  to  fiie 
^^'  tiieni  by  the  exchumtum,  that  then  ww  no  ear' 
slaved  and  petty  commiutity  so  abject,  as  not:  to 
watoli  die  mament  <rf  a  tyraat's  death,  to  ddiver 
tliemselves  from  bondage ;  and  he  exhorted  his 
orantrymen  to  seize  the  importunity  of  imposoig 
a  constitutional  charter  upon  the  fiituie  pope* 
But  all  his  effbrts  to  rouse  the  Roman  peoide  to  a 
hmdredi^irit  with  hisjown  were  unavailing';  th^ 
produced  no  resolution  in  the  assembly ;  and,  aa 
their  oidy  result,  Poreari  was  denounced  to  the 
new  pontiff  as  a  dangerous  character*  The  sus^ 
picion  already  excited  against  him  was  str^oigth-- 
iened  by  the  continuance  of  his  projects  for  the 
estaUishment  of.  liberty  at  Rome ;  and  his  inter-' 
ference  at  some  putdic  games,  in  a  sUgbt  riot  t6 
which  he  strove  to  ^ve  a  political  object,  for^ 
nished  the  cause  for  a  papal  sentence  against  him 
<tf  exile  to  Bologna. 

Nichohus  y,,  whose  life  of  personal  servitude 
had  taught  him  only  the  despotic  rdation  between 
master  and  dq[>aDidant,  was  resolved  to  exact  finmi 
his  subjects  an  obedience  as  unlimited  as  that 
which  he  had  himself  been  accustomed  to  yield 
to  his  superiors.  But  if  the  arbitrary  pdncij^es 
which  thus  regulated  his  government  were  to  be 
maintained,  his  banishment  of  Poreari  was  appa- 
rently a :  lenient  sent^ice.  Yet  it  only  provcdied 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  designs  which 
had  occasioned  it.  In  his  exile  Poreari  brooded 
over  the  disgraceful  submiwaon  of  th^  city  of  his 
birth,  the  once  mighty  capital  of  antiquity,  to  the 
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yoke  of  a  slothfiil  priesthood;  and  his  distempered  QHAP^, 
fiEuacy  bfinded  him  to  the  troths  that  the  hour  fbr     ^^^ 
restoring  the  ftUen  mcijesty  of  Rome  was  for  eyer 


imst.    He  impmdently  fwined  a  conspiracy  which  Aboftire 


oooipiraoj 


was  equaUy  extravagant  and  hopeless :  his  intcdn-  ofstefano 
tions^  says  Macohiavel  coldly,  might.be  comimeiided  X453 
by  some,  but  his  judgment  nmst l>e  censured  by 
aH.  He  secretly  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  con- 
cert  witii  his  nephew  und  a  few  bold  aasbciates 
who  shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  him  at  his  own  house,  pre- 
pared to  seize  the  persons  of  the  pope  tmd  cardi- 
nals, and  to  use  them  as  hostages  for  obtaiiling 
the  surrender  of  the  city  gates  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  But  even  while  Porcari  was  ddibe* 
rating  with  the  conspirators,  he  was  betrayed 
The  senator  of  Rome,  receiving  notice  of  an  un* 
«igual  assemUage  at  the  house  of  the  exile,  sur- 
rounded it  with  his  soldiery.  The  conspirators 
were  attacked  and  overpowered ;  some  of  them 
escaped ;  but  Porcari  himself  was  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  the  pope  condemned  him  to  death  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Together  with 
nine  of  his  associates  he  was  hanged^  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afker  his  capture,  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  St  Angelo ;  and  thus  miserably  pe- 
rished the  last  of  the  champions  of  Roman  liberty^ 
— the  victims  of  the  illusions  of  ancient  glory. 

Nicholas  V.  was  persuaded  that  the  conspirators 
had  desired  his  life,  and  he  became  from  this  pe- 
riod at  once  as  timid  and  ferocious,  as  he  had  be- 
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Aire  been  ccmficBng  and  mild.    The  pimbli 

<if  Poicaii  was  followed  hy  continiial  and  iniqni* 

tooB  executions.    As  many  df  the  canspivatofs 

1454  who  had  taken  refoge  m  otfaar  states,  as  the  pope 
could  mduee  the  different  goyemmmts  to  deliver 
up  to  him,  were  piit  to  death ;  and  several  other 
persons  soflfered  capitally,  who  were  either  wholly 
innocent,  or  upon  whom  no  more  than  the  bare 
suspicion  had  fidlen  of  a  distant  implication  in  Hie 
late  plot  Yet  amidst  these  sanguinary  proceed* 
ings,  Nicholas  bore  a  mind  ill  at  peace  widiitsdf ; 
lie  did  not  very  long  survive  the  reign  of  temnr 
which  he  had  estaUSshed;  and  in  his  last  days  he 
wept  bittarly,  while  hededared  that  he  had  found 
no  man  to  approach  him  with  the  language  of 

1455  truth.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne  by 
the  cardinal  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spamard  of  ad- 
vanced age,  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  CaUxtua 
III.  By  the  elevation  of  his  £unily,  this  poirtiff 
prepared  an  in£Eunons  celebrity  for  thdr  name, 
and  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  last  spark  oi 
freedom  at  Rome,  nearly  coeval  with  the  estabfish^ 
ment  of  the  most  odious  race  of  her  tyrants.  * 

iM>^t        Though  the  peace  of  Lodi  and  the  quadruple 

revoiatioM  leaguc  wUch  followed  had  the  happy  ^fects  of 

tranquillizing  Italy  in  general,  no  res][Hte  from 

suSbring  was  yielded  by  these  treaties  to  one  of 

the  few  surviving  republics  of  the  peninsula. 

*  VeipMUuiOy  Vita  di  Papa     ti,  De  Porcaria  Conjuratioiie, 
Niccola.  (Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.     idem. 
xxT.)  Leonis  Bapdsis  Alber* 
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Rver  siiice  the  GemoeBe  hid  throira  ciff  Hit  yoioe  qaAr* 
of  FiUppo  Maria  of  Milan  m  1485,  their  stately  ^^^ 
been  for  twenty  years  one  rertless  and  fturioua 


volcaiio  of  meeaBant  poUtical  coBTiilaiaDS.  During 
tiUn  period^  aa  indeed  tfarougfaont  tiie  whole  of 
the  fourteeath  and  fifteenth  oentanes^  the  ufYolu^ 
tions  of  Genoa  were  so  numerous  and  rapid^^  the 
alternate  triumph  and  oyerthrow  of  parties  so 
tmnaient  and  hurried,  and  the  oonsequmioes  of 
these  oscillations  of  .fiu^tioii  so  utterly  evamscent^ 
that  I  shall  avoid  the  unprofitable  attempt  to 
horthen  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  crowd  of 
vicisaitudes,  which, it  would  be  useless^  if  it  were 
not  also  impossible,  for  the  memory  to  retain. 
Such  details  must  in  themselves  occiqpy  whole 
diapters,  while  they  would  scarcely  deserve  our 
attention ;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over 
with  a  few  general  notices  of  their  prominent 
characteristics. 

There  is  perhaps  little  difficulty  in  ascribing  to 
the  influeaoe  of  an  ill  balanced  aristocracy,  the 
Migin  of  those  disorders  which,  for  neariy  two 
c^Dituries,  may  be  said  to  have  fatally  distinguished 
Genoa  as  the  unhappiest  republic  within  the  ex- 
perioDice  of  all  history.  The  rivalry  of  the  four 
leading  houses  of  the  old  nobility  had  originally 
inoculated  die  people  with  the  virulent  spirit  of 
fiu^us  hatred.  The  subsequent  exclusion  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy  from  the  privileges  of  go* 
vemment,  had  only  made  way  for  tiie  rise  of  opu-* 
lent  and  powerful  £unilies  of  great  commoners ; 
and  the  fioce  struggles  of  these  new  leaders,  with 
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CHAP;  the  old  noBIea.  and  wiUi  each  oAer,  stiSL  fiurtlttt 
^''*  habituate  the  inasB  of  the  citigefls  to  eternal 
commotion  and  bloodahed,  and  made  tiie  thhrstef 
licence  and  chaoge  their  dominant  passion.  Thero 
is  no  record  in  Ae  annak  of  the  world  of  a  series^ 
of  civil  wars  and  revolutions^  at  once  so  sangui- 
nary, lengthened,  and  ceasdess,  aa  those  whick 
were  fought  in  the  commercial  streets  and  narrow 
territory  of  Genoa.  If  the  dtixens,  in  momenta 
of  exhaustion  and  weariness,  sighed  for  repose 
from  the  fearful  uproar  of  &ction,  they  knew  na 
Better  reswirce  than  to  seA  for  tranquillity  under 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master.  If  the  shame  of 
slavery  or  their  impatience  of  firm  and  regular 
government  roused  thent  to  re-assert  their  inde* 
pendence,  it  became  still  the  indep^id^ice  of 
anarchy.  The  people  had  no  sooner  established 
a.  fiiction  in  power,  than  they  at  once  abaiidoned 
its  support  to  bestow  their  affections  <m  its  expo- 
nents ;  and  these  again  were  only  raised^  to  be  in 
turn  the  sport  of  the  popular  inconstancy.  No 
principle,  no  lasting  political  attachments,  no  re-^ 
gard  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  actuated  either 
the  turbulent  peojj^  or  their  rulers.  The  insati- 
able love  of  revolution  was  their  only  intel%ible 
motive :  a  bold  intolerance  of  servitude  thdr  only 
i^proach  to  virtue.  Thus,  though  they  frequent^ 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  sovereignty  <^ 
France  or  of  Milan,  they  never  tamely  endured 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  a  prince;  and  they 
vigorously  cast  off  their  chains,  as  often  as  they 
had  imprudently  invited  their  galling  imposition.^ 
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At  the  eqpoch  bi^fwe  us,  Genoa  was  oppressed^ 
both  by  h^  usual  dissensions  at  hoine^  and  by: 
foreign  ai^aidts  and  rererses.  The  great  plebeian 
fiun&ies  of  the  Fregosi  and  Adomi  were  despe-  1455 
rateiy  contendbsg  for  the  supremacy ;  and  we 
find  them  alternately  in  banishment  and  occupy^ 
big  the  ducal  chair  and  the  national  councils.  So 
superior  was  the  influence  which  they  divided  to 
the  power  of  the  old  nobility  and  of  the  rest  of 
their  own  order^  that  the  four  ancient  families  of 
the  Spinola,  the  Doria,  the  Fieschi,  and  the  Gri- 
maldi,  as  well  as  the  Guard  and  other  distin- 
guished commoners^  were  either  content  to  range 
themselves  under  the  respective  banners  of  these 
arrogant  rivals,  or  reduced  to  exercise  a  secondary 
mfluence  in  the  state.  The  Adomi  and  their  ad- 
herents formed  altogether  perhaps  the  weaker 
party.  They  were  at  this  juncture  in  banish- 
n^nt,  and  as  interminable  civil  wars. had  taught 
an  unsuccessful  &ction  to  see  no  guilt  or  shiune 
in  alliance  Mrith  the  enemies  of  their  countiy,  the 
exiles  raised  their  arms  against  Genoa  in  concert 
with  Alfonso  of  Naples.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
tress, which  the  rancorous  hostility  of  that  mo- 
narch entailed  on  the  republic,  she  was  a  severe 
saSexer  by  the  &11  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the 
Torka.  Her  flourishing  and  invaluable  colony  of 
Pera  had,  ahnost  without  succour  from  the  parent 
state  and  without  resistance,  followed  the  &te  of 
Constantinople.  After  this  h^Bivy  loss,  the  isle  of 
Chio  and  Caffii,  with  her  other  possessions  in  the 
Levant  and  Black  Sea,  were  in  imminent  danger ;- 
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and  stOl  the  fitrengih  of  Ibe  rqNibtic  was  ctar 
somed  in.  inteBtiae  diaoord.  The  ndaa  of  G^noa 
were  conscious  of  the  peril,  in  whidiL  tiiese  tna»- 
Hiarine  possessions  were  placed,  by  fordgn  attai^ 
and  ihdr  own  n^g^ect  Yet  either  dnading  thai 
amidst  the  troubles  of  the  stat^  they  should  want 
the  means  of  protecting  its  foreign  dep^ftdencba, 
or  as  if  desirous  of  being  released  feom  aU  other 
care  than  the  pursuit  of  fiEurtious  quarrds^  they 
omsigned  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  colonies  to 
the  bank  of  St.  George.  That  celebrated  com- 
pany of  state  creditors,  whidh  had  been  incoipo^ 
rated  in  1407,  and  the  councils  of  which,  by  a 
singular  and  happy  fortune,  were  never  agk»ted 
by  the  national  madness  of  party,  was  certainly 
better  qualified  for  the  trust  than  the  ephemnal 
chiefii  of  the  r^ublic  itsel£ 
f^^N^^  Alfonso  of  Naples,  besides  the  hereditary  hatred 
j^agtintt  ^iiicb  always  reigned  between  the  Genoese  and 
his  Catalan  subjects,  bore  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity to  that  people.  He  had  never  forgiven  them 
their  support  of  the  Angevin  party  in  tl^  civil 
wars  of  Naples,  nor  the  affront  of  hist  naval  defeat 
at  Ponza  and  subsequent  captivity*  Though, 
therefore,  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  at  peace 
with  then:  republic,  it  was  only  while  the  Adomi 
were  in  power  and  flattered  his  pride  by  the  an^ 
nual  payment  of  an  honorary  tribute.  His  con- 
nection with  that  &mily  and  party  had  been 
formed  during  their  exile  and  rebellion  against 
their  country ;  and  when  they  were  again  eiqpeiled 
^om   Genoai    Alfonso    gratified   his   animosity 
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i^aiiBt  iheir  feDow  ciSaeDB,  vsadet  tihe  diew  of  CHAP, 
protection  to  them.  In  signing  the  quadnqple 
league  of  1456^  he  had  extorted  a  concession 
front  liie  othar  contracting  parties^  that  Genoa 
nnder  the  Fr^od  should  be  exdnded  from  the 
general  guarantee  of  pacification;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  attadced  the  coasts  of  tte  divided 
and  e^Aansted  states  while  the  exiled  party  acted 
in  concert  with  his  fleets.  This  desultory  and 
harMidng  warfiure  by  land  and  sea  continued  dur- 
ing three  years.  The  Genoese  vainly  sot^it  aid 
in  Italy  against  the  attacks  of  Alfonso ;  for  the 
powers  of  the  league  were  restricted  from  assist* 
ing  lliem,  fay  tiie  condition  which  they  had  weakly 
permitted  tiie  king  of  Naples  to  annex  to  their 
treaty  with  him.  The  doge^  Piero  Fr^foso^  at 
length  applied  to  Charles  VIL^  king  of  France, 
for  protectbn ;  and  to  that  monardi^  upon  the 
same  terms  which  had  been  made  with  his  &ther 
in  1396,  was  the  signiory  of  Genoa  formally  con-  1458 
signed. 

The  doge  was  sensible  that  the  sufferings  of 
continued  warfeure  had  rendered  his  authority 
odious  to  his  countrymen ;  but  in  therefore  volun- 
tarily resigning  his  station,  he  resolved  not  to 
jkU,  a  victory  to  the  king  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Fioich  sovereign  was  required  to  choose  for  his 
ttentenant  at  Genoa  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
AUbnsa  This  was  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria^ 
son  ci  his  ancient  rival,  R^;nier  of  Anjou.  The 
Angevin  prince  arrived  to  aanmie  his  new  com* 
mand,  with  ten  gallies  and  a  body  of  French  troops. 
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But'lus :  ai^peanoioe  bi  Italy  ovij  indueed  Aifowa 
to  posh  his  openitiims  agfainst  tiie  Genoese,  in  a 
more  systematic  and  detennined  maaner  than  he 
had .  hitherto  e  done.  He  fitted  ont  a  numoouft 
fleet;  winch  fiMemed  thelilodAde  of  their  capital; 
he  disembarked  the  flower  of  the  NeapoUtea 
troops  in  their  territory ;  and  their  numeroua. 
exiles  at  tiie  same  time  desoeaded  fr<nn.the  Ligu* 
rian  mountains;  and  laid  siege  to  tiie  city.  JBut' 
while  John  of  An jou  with  his  followers  and  the 
citizens  were  courageously  awaiting  an  assault 
the  operations  of  ^  the  war  before  Gmioa  wece 
suddesily  suspended  by  intelligence  of  the  death 

Hisdettb*  of  Alfonso.  The  besie^g  armam^t  at  once  disr 
persed.:  The  Catalan  and  Neapcditan  forces  re* 
turned  to  the  ports  of  their  respective  kingdoms, 
and  the  exiles  to  their  mountains ;  and  Gmoa  waa 
left,  less  to  the  repose  of  victory,  than  to  the  miae" 
ties  of  exhaustion  and  pestilence. 

Woii^^-  V  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia^ 
the  Balearic  Isles,  and  Sardinia,  and  of  Naplea 
and  Sicily,  owed  less  of  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded his  throne  to  these  extensive  posseouons, 
than  to  the  force  of  his  personal  character.  He 
was  an  able  captain,  and  an  active  and  skilful 
statesman;  and,  in  an  age  when  thesoverdgns 
of  Italy  rivalled  each  other  in  the  protection- of 
literature,  &r  surpassed  them  all  in  his  real  love 
of  learning,  his  passionate  enthusiasm  for  anti-. 
quity,  and  his  magnificent  patronage,  of  g^us* 
These  mental  virtues  were  graced  in  him  by  all 
th$  dazding  accopiplishments  of  chivalry :  by  a. 
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eaptiratiiig  affiibiKty  atid  seduetrre  eioquencei  by  CHAP/ 
a  Tomanticr  tenderness  for  the  softer  sex^  and  by  ^^'* 
the  frank  dignity  and  heroic  courage  of  knight^ 
hood.  His  court  of  Naples,  which  he  chose  for 
his  residence  aboTe  any  of  his  patrimonial  states, 
was  the  school  of  letters,  and  the  sc^ie  of  archi- 
toetural  grandeur  and  sumptuous  pageantry.  A 
high-minded  and  generous  prince,  Alfonso  in 
many  respects  wdl  merited  the  simame  of  the 
Magnanimous,  with  which  his  lettered  contem-* 
pinriticies  delighted  to  honor  him,  and  to  repay  his 
anboimded  liberality;  but  this  and  all  his  fiur 
qualities  were  too  nearly  allied  to  defects.  His 
Neap^tan  subjects,  charmed  with  his  confidence 
in  their  love  and  with  the  flattering  preference 
whidi  induced  him  to  reside  among  them,  over- 
loc^Led  the  lavish  profusion  that  obliged  him  to 
load  them  with  taxes ;  but  his  restless  ambition, 
and  more  than  one  act  of  bad  faith  into  which  it 
betrayed  him,  did  not  deserve  the  same  easy  judg« 
ment.  Still  his  few  vices  should  in  candour  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  influence  of  the  times  of 
vicrience  and  treachery  in  which  he  lived,  than  to 
his  own  noble  nature.  His  virtues  would  claim 
admiration  in  any  age,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tiiry^  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  mo- 
narch of  Europe. 

The  affection  which  the  Neapolitans  bore  to 
tins  distinguished  sovereign  was  not  transferred 
to  Ms  only  son  Ferdinand,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  Alfonso 
had  earnestly  laboured  to  j^ocore  their  aU^* 
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nice.  As  h6  had  no  kwfbl  18800^  tbft  roles  of  IE* 
hentance  and  equity  consigned  all  his  patrimonial 
crowns  to  his  brother^  the  king  of  Navarre;  but 
the  right  of  the  regular  Aragonese  dynasty  to  the 
kiiigdom  of  Naples,— his  persmial  aoquisiticHijj — 
appeared  more  questionably  and  it  was  the  dar* 
ttng  object  of  his  life  to  secure  its  throne  for  his 
son.  Besides  the  indirect  guarantee  of  the  quar 
druple  lei^fue,  he  had  been  careful  to  obtain  from 
successive  popes,  u  feudal  superiors  of  the  Nea- 
p<^tan  crown,  a  fonnal  settlement  in  fiivor  of 
Ferdinand*  The  decision  of  the  paiiiamrat  ot 
the  kingdom,* — ^a  b^;ter  title— had  ratified  his 
int^itimis;  and  wh«i  he  died,  the  right  of  his  son 


*  Notwithstanding  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Giannone  in 
his  cMl  history  of  Naples,  there 
can  be  Tery  little  inducement 
or  reward  for  us  to  foUow  his 
enquiries  into  the  constitutional 
sysCem  of  that  kingdonL  But 
tbc  mention  of  the  Ne^iolitan 
parliament  in  the  text,  may  na- 
turally suggest  a  few  words  in 
dus  place  .on  its  eompoBtion 
andchaimeter^  The  monarchy 
of  Naples,  as  founded  by  the 
Normans,  was  altogether  feu- 
dal; and  in  dieparfiament  all 
the  barons  of  the  realm,  as 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  king, 
sat  in  die  upper  house,  toge- 
ther with  SDch  ecdesiastics  as 
were  feodatoxies  of  the  down. 
The  aeeond  or  lower  bouse 
Was  composed  of  the  deputies 
ef  the  eapital  and  oAer  to wns* 


The  parliament  of  Naples  was 
the  great  national  diet  of  die 
kingdom,  but  it  ne?er  leeaM 
to  have  insisted  upon  that  ex** 
elusive  right  of  taxation,  with- 
out which  no  other  privilege 
eould  be  secure.  Nosuflfeient 
guarantee  therefore  existed  fine 
its  regular  convocation ;  and 
the  neglect  of  successive  mo-> 
narchs  to  aavmUe  it  threw  its 
author!^  into  disuse  or  coiw 
tempt. — ^Yet  it  is  remarkable 
enough  that,  when  Alfenso 
wished  to  abdiA  die  old  «. 
nancial  duties  and  to  substitute 
others  in  their  place,  he  did  not 
carry  his  plans  into  execution, 
nntil  he  had  asseidUad  a  par** 
liament,  and  obtained  its  pie* 
vious  consent  to  such  innova* 
dons.  — -  (See  Giannone,  the 
sixth  duqpter  of  b*  xzvi.) 
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t»  succeed  hira  appeared  establfahed  by  tibe  con*  CH AP: 
seat  of  his  feudal  cUef  and  his  people^  and  gnaran-     ^^- 
teed  by  all  die  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  ^^^  '* 


fiat  the  dark  and  perfidious  temper  of  Feidi-  unp^of*- 
Bflnd  was  little  calculated  to  interest  either  his  lonFerdi. 

M  nsiid* 

Bther^s  subjects  or  allies  in  his  behalf.  Alfonso 
liid  scarcely  breathed  his  last,  when  the  principal 
Neipofitan  barony  who  had  acquired  a  perfect 
tcqosintance  with  die  dbaractar  of  Ferdinand, 
begm  secredy  to  plot  against  his  pretennons. 
They  offered  dieir  alliance  first  to  the  new  king  Thebtrani 
of  Angon,  and,  on  receiying  discouragement  firom  offar^eir 
him,  to  the  house  of  Anjou.  Regnior,  die  anciait  S^or 
ri?al  of  Alfonso,  was  still  in  existence,  but  his  son  ^'^' 
'otm  was  nearer  at  hand  in  the  exercise  of  the 
govemment  of  Genoa,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
Bttlcontents  addressed  themselves.  John  of  Anjou 
ttgeriy  accepted  their  offer ;  die  Genoese  engaged 
to  assist  him  with  their  forces ;  and  he  endea- 
voQied  by  negociation  to  obtain  the  support  of 
tte  other  Italian  powers  in  his  enterprise.  Both 
B^inier  and  his  son  were  more  or  less  known 
tlu^hout  Italy,  and  the  uprightness  and  sim- 
plicity of  character,  which  advantageously  con- 
tested them  both  with  Ferdinand,  made  a  general 
^■kfression  in  their  favor.  Notwithstanding  the 
^^bUgations  of  die  quadruple  league,  Florence  as^ 
lotted  the  duke  John  with  presents,  and  Venice 
^ced  an  inclination  to  befriend  him.  Sfbrza 
*loDe,  who  never  tost  sight  of  the  pretensions  of 
^  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Milanese  throne,  re- 
''^suied  true  to  his  sound  policy  of  prev^iting 
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CHAP«  the  Bst&bKshmetit  of  any^  Frendi  .dyiiasty  in  Italy; 
^^*  He  declared  his  resoliitioii  finnly  to  maiiitain  his 
existing  alliance^  and  prepared  for  the  vigoroud 
support  of  Ferdinand.  His  negodatioiis  were 
even  more  serviceable  to  that  prince  than  his 
arms.  By.  his  earnest  representations  to  his  friend 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  to  the  Venetians^  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  all  Italy  if  the  French, 
already  in  possession  of  Genoa  and  Asti,  should 
be  suffered  to  place  a  prince  of  their  nation  on 
the  throne  of  Naples^  he  obtained  from  both  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice  a  sincere  and 
common  dechuration  of  neutrality  in  the  contest 
between  the  parties  of  Anjou  and  Aragon. 
c  With  still  greater  success,  Sforza  had  already 
converted  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  papacy 
against  Ferdinand,  into  an  earnest  resolution  to 
defend  him.  Immediately  on  Alfonso's  death 
Calixtus  IIL,  in  contempt  of  the  repeated  sanction 
given  by  his  predecessors  to  Ferdinand*s  success 
sion,  pronounced  the  fief  of  Naples  to  have  lapsed 
to  the  Holy  See ;  but  the  years  of  the  feeble  old 
pontiff  ill  suited  the  schemes  of  selfish  ambition 
which  dictated  this  breach .  of  decency  and  fidth. 
He  followed  Alfonso  to  the  grave  in  little  more 
than  a  month,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrat- 
ed  JEneas  Silvius  Piccolomini>  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  enlightened  statesmen  of  his 
times.  With  the  new  pontiff,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Pius  II.,  Sforza  made  the  support  of  Fer- 
dinand the  condition  of  his  alliance ;  and  he  so 
impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  ag- 
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grandizement  of  the  French  in  Italy  must  reduce  CHAP, 
the  Holy  See  to  an  absolute  dependance  on  them^     ^^^* 
that  Pius^  whose  foresight  was  as  clear  as  that  of  \^-sr^ 
the  Milanese  prince^  saw  all  his  danger^  and  imme^ 
diately  devoted  himself  to  the  Aragonese  cause  as 
his  own. 

Meanwhile  John  of  Anjou^  nothing  discouraged  obttiMte 
by  the  opposition  of  Sforza^  was  not  the  less  re-  Sb^u^^ 
solved  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the  Neapolitan  t^^uw 
barons.    In  concert  with  Ferdinimd,  the  duke  of  S^i^ 
Milan  endeavoured  to  find  sufficient  occupation  i]^!^i464 
for  the  Angevin  prince  at  Genoa.    Piero  Fregoso^ 
the  late  doge,  upon  some  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  had  retired  into  Lombardy,  where 
Sfi3rza  now  assisted  him  in  levying  troops  to  act 
against  John.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  gallies    1459 
of  Ferdinand,  Fregoso  invaded  Liguria,  and  at^ 
tacked  Genoa  by  land  and  sea.    But  no  success 
attended  his  operations ;  the  Genoese  remained 
attached  to  their  governor ;  and,  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, Fregoso  himself  was  killed  in  an  ineffisc- 
tual  assault.    John  of  Anjou,  thus  relieved  of  all 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  set  sail 
wihih  a  Genoese  and  Provencal  armament  for  the 
coast  of  Naples;  where  he  had  no  sooner  dis^ 
played  his  standard  than  Oisini,-  prince  of  Ta- 
rento,  the  most  powerful  noble  of  the  realm,  the 
dukes  of  Suessa  and  Sora,  and  other  great  feudar 
tones  openly  declared  for  him.    Their  rebellion 
broke  forth  in  all  quarters  againsi  Ferdinand ;  bis 
adherents  and  troops  were  every  where  routed ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom 
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CHAPa  opetied  thdr  gates  to  the  French  prince*    Fbrces 

^^^     fiomf  all  parta  of  Italy  now  poured  into  the  NeiiK 

vnp^^  politan  states.    The  duke  of  Milan  seit  his  two 

1460    brothers  with  an  army  to  the  succour  of  Ferdi- 

Shftitt  of 

Other  itaiiM  juixid,  aud  tho  troops  of  Pius  II.  passed  the  froiH 
ST^S^t  tiers  in  the  same  cause :  while^  on  the  other  hand^ 
Jacopo  Piccinino^  the  surviving  son  of  Nlccolo^ 
led  his  bands  from  a  predatory  warfiEire  in  Ror 
magna  to  enter  the  Angevin  service ;  and  numbers 
of  the  vetemn  adventurers  of  Italy  gladly  enroUed 
themsdves  under  this  distinguished  captain^ — 
the  last  who  remained  of  the  great  condottieri  of 
former  years. 

While  the  Milanese  army  was  opposed  to  this 
celebrated  commander  in  the  Abruzzos^  Ferdinand 
forming  his  junction  with  the  papal  forces^  adn 
vanced  against  the  duke  John  of  Anjou,  who  was 
about  to  lay  siege  to  Nolit  That  prince  retired 
at  his  approach  to  some  strong  country  about 
Samo>  where,  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  Fer^* 
dinsnd  surprised  his  camp  during  the  night. 
But  the  victorious  soldiery  dispersed  to  plunder^ 
and  the  Angevin  captains,  rallying  their  troops 
and  fiifling  in  turn  upon  their  assailants  during 
the  disorder  of  a  pillage,  put  them  to  a  total  rout. 
Nearly  the  whole  army  of  Ferdinand  was  captured^ 
and  he  escaped  hiitiself  with  difficulty  from  ike 
fieUL  Three  weeks  later^  a  battle  was  fought  at 
San  Fabbiato  in  the  Abruzzos,  between  Pieciiiino 
a&d  the  Milanese  army.  At  the  dose  of  a  com- 
bat of  unusual  slaughter  and  desperation  for  these 
Italian  wars^  Piccinino  first  drew  off  his  troops  ; 
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btit  the  hetfeier  Iws  of  the  Milanese  Had  all  iHe  CHAP« 
ettecti9  of  a  complete  defisat  ^11- 

By  tiiese  brilliant  successes,  the  kingdom  was  v^^s^ 
left  abnost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Angevin 
party,  and  it  may  seem  strange  how  John  dT  Anjon 
fiuled  of  an  ultimate  triumph.  But  the  usual  &te 
of  luS'  house  in  their  Neapolitan  contests  still 
overtook  him.  The  prince  of  Tarento,  whose 
niece  was  married  to  Ferdinand,  suflfered  himself 
to  be  moved  by  her  supplications>  notwithstanding 
his  aversion  for  the  character  of  her  husband. 
He  relaxed  in  his  exertions  in  the  Angevin  cause, 
and  finally  deserted  it;  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  neutralized  the  efiects  of  the  late  successes 
by  his  perfidious  counsels^  which  the  duke  John 
Uindty  fottowed.  Thus  he  induced  him  to  con- 
mme  in  the  siege  of  some  petty  towns  the  re- 
mainder oi  the  summer,  which  should  have  been 
emj^yed  in  the  reduction  of  the  capital  itself. 
But  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  Sforza  re- 
mounted  his  worsted  troops,  and  fed  the  Neapo- 
litan war  with  men  and  money  and  artillery,  had 
yet  greater  influence  upon  its  decision.  Encou- 
raged by  his  powerfiil  succours,  the  Aragonese 
party  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  early  in  the 
fidkywing  year  a  new  revolution  at  Genoa  more  1461 
Hmn  counterbalanced  all  their  reverses  in  the 
kiBgdom. 

After  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  from 
that  city,  several  causes  had  contributed  gradually, 
as  usual,  to  disgust  the  people  with  their  foreign 
rulers.     The  old  nobles  and  the  plebeians  had 
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CHAP,  inolent  and  constant  altercations  in  thecoOndltf 
^^^    of  the  state  on  the  distribution  of  the  pablio 

PAftT  I 

\^y^  burthens,  from  which  the  aristocracy  claimed  jaa 
exemption,  though  their  pressure  was  aggravated 
by  the  exhaustion  left  by  civil  discords  and  pes^ 
tUence,  and  by  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  French 
governor  sided  with  the  nobles  in  these  cBsputes, 
and  thus  imprudently  attracted  the  discontent  of 
the  people  towards  his  own  authority.  A  furious 
insurrection  arose ;  and  the  great  plebeian  parties 
of  the  Adomi  and  Fregosi,  agreeing  for  once  ia 
(  common  hatred  against  the  foreigners,  and  suc- 
coured by  the  duke  of  Milan,  together  expelled 
the  French  from  the  city.  It  was  to  no  pi^pose 
that  old  Regnier  of  Anjou  arrived  with  a  fleet  and 
army  from  Provence,  and  disembarked  his  troops 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  place.  The 
Genoese  with  the  aid  of  Sforza  repulsed  their  as- 
saults, and  routed  them  with  such  severe  slaughter^ 
that  nearly  three  thousand  Frrach  were  killed,  or 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  to  their  vessels. 

This  revolution  of  Oenoa  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  Angevin  party.  It  deprived  them  of  the  al- 
liance, the  fleets,  and  the  subsidies  of  that  repub- 
lic, and  of  a  ready  point  of  intermediate  support 
from  France.  The  resources  of  Regnier  himself 
were  c(^pletely  exhausted,  his  son  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  advantages  which,  he  had 
gained,  and  in  the  next  campaign  the  fortunes  of 

1462  Ferdinand  acquired  a  decided  preponderance. 
Forming  a  junction  with  the  Milanese  army,  he 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  the  Angevins  near 
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the  castle  of  Orsana,  and  from  this  period  entered 
on  a  series  of  brilliant  successes^  which  were  un- 
checked by  a  single  reverse  of  any  consequence* 
The  prince  of  Tarento^  perceiving  that  the  af- 
&ks  of  the  house  of  Anjou  were  becoming  despe- 
rate^  and  that  their  resources  were  utterly  ex- 
pended^ was  the  first  to  abandon  the  duke  John^ 
and  hastened  the  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand^ 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  nego^ 
ciating.  His  defection  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  Jacopo  Piccinino,  who  went  over  to  the  1463 
standard  of  the  Aragonese  prince  with  all  his 
army*  The  cities  and  the  barons  of  the  Angevin 
party^  one  by  one  imitated,  the  same  example ; 
and  John  of  Anjou^  whom  they  had  so  eagerly 
invited  into  their  kingdom^  .finding  Imnisielf 
abandoned  by  fortune^  betrayed  by  his  friends^ 
and  destitute  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  con-  Fmd  tn- 
tesi^  at  last  yidded  the  game  to  his  triumphant  f^iL<l 
adversary.  After  a.  personal  deliberation  between 
him  and  his  fiither  Regnier^  who  himself  brought  1464 
his  son  a  reinforcement  of  a  few  gallies  to  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  the  two  princes  of  Anjou  re- 
solved to  shed  no  more  blood  in  a  ruined  cause ; 
and  at  once  setting  sail  for  France,  left  the  long 
contested  throne  of  Naples  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  Ferdinand. 

Peace .  had.  already  been  restored  in  Romagna 
by  the  submission  to  the  pope  of  the  family  of  the 
M alatesti,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him  in 
the  Angevin  alliance;  and  only  one  event  was 
wanting  to  terminate  in  all  Italy  the  troubles 
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which  tiie  disputed  subcessioa  .of  Aifoiiao  oi 
Naples  had  created.  Genoa  was  a^un  torn  by 
the  fhrious  dissensioois  and  ciyil  wars  of  the 
Fregosi  and  A^onii^  who  had  begun  to  combat  in 
th^  stre^ts^  even  JBt  the  miAnent  when  Hiey  were 
engaged  in  common  in  expelling  the  Frendu 
The  Fregosi  prevailed,  but  it  was  ociy  themselves 
to  separate  into  opposite  parties,  and  to  deliver 
over  the  republic  to  sedition,  rapine,  and  anarchy ; 
until  the  weary  state,  with  tilie  usual  alternation 
of  its  fortunes,  was  prepared  to  sink  from  these 
turbulent  horrors  into  the  ijepose  of  slavery. 
Meanwhile  Francesco  Sfinrza  was  weaving  his  in- 
trigues to  secure  ao  valuable  a  dominion  for  him- 
setf.  By  seducing  all  the  exiles  and  m^contenta 
to  his  interest,  the  <dd  nobles,  the  party  of  tfa^ 
Adomi,  and  even  some  of  the  Fr^[osi ;  and  by 
advandng  ii^  Milanese  troops  towards  Genoa; 
he  succeeded  in  overturning  the  ruling  Action. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  immedhitely  de- 
ferred to  him,  upcm  the  same  conditiona  whidi 
had  too  often  been  accepted  and  broken  by  fo- 
c«Mnu  re-  rcigu  mastcTs ;  imd  in  submission  to  the  duke  of 
i^j*        Milan^  Genoa  shared  the  general  padficatfon  oi 

the  peninsula.  * 
Aflun  of         For  several  years  alter  the  war  of  the  Neapoli^ 
tan  succession,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  little  ia- 
terrupted  by  internal  hostilities.    The  appalling 

*  Johaimis  Simonetffi,  Rer.  489.adfiii.  aiidxxvii.adp«£^(MI. 

Gest.  Fr.  S&rtiae,  pp.  683 —  Muratoriy  Annali,  A.D.  14^5 

758.    Giannone,  Ist.  Civ.  del  —1464.  Stsmondi,  cc.  76 — 78. 
Regno  di  NapoU,  b.  xxvi.  p. 
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progress  of  ^  Torldsli  dominioii  fflled  iH  the  CHAP, 
states  of  the  pemnsula  with  weU^fennded  anpte*  ^^* 
hensions  for  <^r  coHimon  safety,  and  in  some  n^v-h/ 
measqre  checked  their  disposition  for  mutual 
violence  and  injury.  In  the  arduous  struggle  to 
repel  the  advance  of  the  infidel  arms,  which 
direatened  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe,  Ve^ 
nice  was,  by  her  position,  her  commercial  relati<uis, 
and  her  numeroiB  dependancies  in  the  Gredan 
seas,  of  an  the  Christian  powers  first  exposed 
to  the  storms  of  Ottoman  war,  and  most  deq>ly 
intereirt;ed  in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  She  there- 
fore naturally  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  in 
hostilities  which  excited  the  anxious  attention, 
and  might  influence  the  &te  of  the  whole  penin- 
sufei  and  if  we  except  a  few  domestic  revolu- 
tbns,  afanc^t  all  that  is  important  in  Italian  his- 
tory for  a  considerable  period  after  tiie  setUement 
of  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  to  be 
C(Hmd  in  the  Venetian  annals. 

Before  we  offer  a  general  notice  of  the  foreign  stoiyor  the 
]|ffiurs  of  the  republic  during  these  years,  we  may  ^**'^' 
pause  to  relate  one  of  those  diurk  episodes  whi^ 
mark  the  fearful  despotism  and  phlegmatic  oruelty 
of  her  government,  and  throw  so  peculiar  and 
sombre  a  colouring  over  her  domestic .  history. 
At  the  epoch  when  the  peace  of  Lodi  terminated 
Uie  long  continental  war&re  of  Venice,  the  ducal 
ch«ir  was  still  filled  by  that  Francesco  Foscari, 
against  whose  passion  for  war  his  grave  prede- 
cessor had  cautioned  the  senate.  The  prediction 
of  Mocenigo  had  been  fulfilled :  for  above  thirty 
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CHAP,  yours  the  ambition  of  Foscm  to  sl^pud^ 
]^J*^  by  conquests  in  Italy>  had  plunged  the  repuUic 
in  incessant  hostility ;  and  the  splendour  of  the 
dominion  which  she  established  in  Lombardy  was 
balanced  by  the  ills  of  war  and  pestflence,  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  treasures^  and  the  n^Iect  of  her 
transmarine  interests.  But  the  oontin^ital  ag- 
grandizement of  the  state  veiled  the  real  decay, 
by  which  it  was  dearly  purchased ;  and  Foscari, 
whose  personal  activity  and  talents  had  guided 
the  warlike  counseb  of  the  repuMic^  acquired  a 
daaisling  reputation  and  eojoyed  a  greater  credit 
than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  influ- 
ence and  glory  of  tiie  doge  were  alone  sufficicoit 
to  eicite  tiie  watdiful  jeatousy  of  tiie  council  of 
ten;  a  knowledge  of  his  ambitious  character  had 
increased  their  distrust  and  suspicion ;  and  they 
bad  only  awaited  the  opportunity  to  punish  tte 
chief  magistrate,  of  tiieir  state  for  his  popularity 
and  fiBune.  If  the  desire  of  elevating  his  fiimily 
had  once  inflamed  Foscari^  his  pride  had  already 
been  quenched  in  domestic  sorrows  and  chilled  by 
age.  H6  had  lost  three  sons,  the  successive  hopes 
of  his  house :  only  a  fourth,  Jacopo,  survived ; 
and  it  was  by  the  infliction  of  frig^itful  miseriea 
on  him  that  the  council  of  ten»  with  cold  and  stem 
malignity,  seised  the  occasion  of  embittering  the 
last  years  of  his  fietther. 

Upon  a  secret  accusation  of  having,  contrary  to 
law,  received  presents  of  jewels  from  Filippo  Ma- 
ria of  Milan,  Jacopo  Foscari  was  in  1445  dragged 
before  the  council  often.    In  the  presence  <tf  that 
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txSbmuiI^  at  which  his  unhi^py  parent  was  com-  CHAP, 
pelled  to  preside^  (such  was  the  refin^oaent  of  p^^^^ 
Tenetiaii  cradty,)  he  was  tortured  into  an  avowal 
of  the  charge^  and  then  condemned  hy  a  sentence, 
which  the  doge  was  obliged  to  pronounce  from 
his  own  lips,  to  an  eternal  banishment  from  the 
city.  For  five  years  after  this,  Jacopo  Foscari 
lived  tranquilly  in  his  exile  at  Treviso  untO,  in 
1450,  one  of  the  council  of  ten  was  assassinated, 
f^m  his  causes  of  hatred  to  that  body  for  th^ir 
oppression  of  his  fisither  and  himself,  and  from  the 
accid^tal  presence  of  his  servant  at  Venice,  Ja- 
copo was  suspected  of  the  murder.  He  was 
brought  to  the  capital,  and  again  put  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  council.  .  But  the  most  frightful 
torments  could  wring  no  confession  from  him; 
the  doge  was  still  the  agonized  spectator  of  his 
sufferings ;  and  still  they  were  prolonged  by  his 
inhuman  tyrants  to  an  extent  which  unsettled  the 
reason  of  the  victim.  He  wa&  now  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant banishment  in  the  colonies;  and  the  real 
author  of  the  assassination,  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  was  discovered  by  a  dying  confes- 
sioiu  . 

* 

The  innocence,  the  fearfrd  wretchedness  of  Ja- 
copo Foscari  made  no  impression  on  his  enemies; 
his  longing  fits  for  home  became  a  madness ;  and 
finding  that  all  hope  of  restoration  to  his  &mily 
was  past,  he  contrived,  in  the  wildness  of  his 
despair,  a  means  of  at  least  embradAg  them  be- 
fore he  died.  He  wrote  from  his  exile  to  Sforza, 
imploring  his  interference  with  the  senate ;  and 
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CHAP.  Imowing  that  Has  tsppUcBldaa  to  a  foragn  prinoi 
^^IL     wooU  in  itself  be  coDrtraed  into  a  erime^  he  por- 

'^^  ^  posely  saffered  the  letter  to  fiU  into  tiie  hands  of 
Ihe  spies  who  sanonnded  him.  It  wms  forwarded 
to  the  ooonofl  of  ten»  and  Jaoopo,  as  he  had  ex- 
pectedy  was  iameduttdy  sunmoned  a  prisoner  io 
Venice^  For  the  lldrd  time  was  he  tortured  ]lie« 
fore  the  eyes  of  his  fiither ;  the  torching  deohra* 
tmi  tiiat  he  had  written  the  letter  merdy  to  gafai 
alast  s^htof  hisaged  par^tsand  his  wife  moved 
not  liie  craoqpassiim  of  his  en^nies ;  andhisftanie 
was  mangled  and  dislocated  anew.*    Inthisstate, 

*   In  eoDtemplating  dieM  phme,  has  described  the  betn- 

scenes^  who  can  imagine  that,  dee  and  glories  of  her  loC»  and 

at  the  Tery  moment  of  their  has  made  hnnstf  one  oif  the 

ooonrrence^    Vemce   was  the  kqr'^toiiesof  thearch 


chosen  place  of  Italian  and  in- 
deed of  European  festivity;  **  Shylodc,  and  die  Moor, 

•nd  whoy  in  Tiewing  die  gay  AndPierro.** 
figures  that  readied  in   her 

masque,  can  belierethatso  fidr  But  he  has  left  untouched  all 
a  spot  could  ever  be  reddened  her  silent  crimes.  Thedouble 
by  blood.  B«it  hsr  piiKNis  nature  of  Vmoe,  the  strange 
and  hsr  palaces  ymte  ccmti-  misiture  in  all  thdr  qUremts 
guous,  and  if  she  arose  from  of  misery  and  joy,  have  been 
the  sea,  like  a  fieury  creation,  described  with  force,  spirit, 
the  wand  was  waved  by  ma-  and  fearful  truth,  by  a  poet 
l^gnant  as  wdl  as  beneficent  whose  muse  has  generally 
destiny.  Lord  Bynm,  with  breathed  over  the  gender  fed- 
much  pomp  and  prodigality  of  ings  of  our  nature. 

<<  Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?  Every  gale 
Breadied  heavenly  music !  and  wbo  flodced  not  dmher 
To  cdebrate  her  mqptials  with  the  sea; 
To  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian — night  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hours  stand  still) 
Pursuing  through  herthousand  labyrinths 
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lad  distmcted  fimily  were^imitted  to  vi^  fasin  chap. 
in  prison,  and  his  heart  flius  Teoeived  its  last,  ite 
sad  satis&ction.  The  sentence  tiflHranfamait  was 
confirmed  with  increased  severity,  but  his  eternal 
release  from  earlMy  oppressors  was  at  hand;  and 
bis  agonised  limfos  had  scarcely  dragged  over  the 
diore  of  his  c^dle,  idien  oxhansted  nilture  sq^faed 
forth  her  pain; — and  he  died. 

The  irahappy  doge  had  twice  iM>ficited  permis- 
sion to  abdicate  a  dignity,  which  had  proved  so 
fldiid  to  his  finnily  and  to  himself,  and  by  the  lesig- 
nation  of  which  he  hoped  to  satiate  Ihe  hatred  of 

The  enduuitress  Pleasure ;  realising  dreams 

The  earliest,  happiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 

Crednlous  ears  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains, 

Had  oafy  to  heg^  ^Theve  fired  in  Venice — •* 

What  though  a  stnunge,  mysterious  power  was  there. 

Moving  diroughout,  subtle,  invisible, 

And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 

A  Power  that  never  8limd>ered,  never  pardoned. 

All  eye,  dl  ear,  nowhoe  and  everywhen^ 

Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary. 

Mo  place  of  refiige  for  the  Doge  himself. 

Most  present  when  least  thought  o^-HM>thing  dropt 

In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips, 

Kothii^  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 

Observed  and  judged— a  Power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 

In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 

The  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 

And  pointed  upward  as  to  God  in  Heaven— 

What  tho'  that  Power  was  there,  he  who  lived  thus 

Pursuing  Pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not. 

But  let  him  in  the  midnight-air  indulge 

A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 

And  in  that  hour  he  vanished  from  the  earth !" 

Rooaas'  IraLv,  p«  37.   . 
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CHAP«  his  enemies,  and  to  stop  tiie  persecution  of  his 
^^^*     son. .  But  the  council  of  t^i  had  as  often  forcibly 

s^^mj  reteined  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  now  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  after  the  death  of  Jacopo, 
oppressed  with  years  and  grief,  was  no  longer 
capable  of  disdiarging  the  vain  ceremonial  of  his 
office.  But  his  enemies  could  not  suffer  him  to 
die  in  peaoe.  Among  them  the  most  implacable 
wiEis  Jacopo  Loredano,  who  bore  an  hereditery 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Foscari,  and  attributed  to 
Fraaoesco— apparently  without  any  proof— the 
sudden  death  of  his  fiBither  and  uncle.*  At  the 
instigation  of  this  bitter  foe,  who  was  now  chief 
of  the  council  of  ten,  it  was  resolved  by  that  trir 
bunal  to  finish  the  humiliation  of  the  doge,  whose 
abdication  they  had  before  refused  to  accept. 
They  now  required  him  to  resign  his  dignity; 
but  an  oath  which  they  had  themselves  extorted 
from  him  forbade  him  to  do  so ;  and  they  then 
passed  a  sent^ice  of  deposition  against  him. 
They  would  have  induced  him  to  leave  the  palace 
of  government  privately ;  but  lie  insisted  on  quit- 
ting it  by  the  same  great  stair-case  on  which, 
thirty-four  years  before,  he  had  solemnly  been 
installed  in  his  dignity.  Leaning  on  his  staff,  the 
1457    old  man  descended  from  the  palace,  amidst  the 

*   Loredano,  who  like  al-  The  opposite  page*  was  left 

most  all  the  noble  Venetians  blanks    until    die    dogie   had 

of  thai  day,  was'  engaged  in  snnken   under    his   miseiies; 

commerce,  had  entered  on  the  and  it  was  then  filled  with  the 

debtor    side    of  his   books :  words,    Ilia  pagata,*^A^  ^ 

"  Francesco  Foscari,  for  the  paid  me* 
death  of  my  fiither  and  uncle«" 
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mdignant  sympathy  of  the  assembled  muitifude^ 
and  retired  to  his  private  house :  but  his  heart 
was  broken.  The  sound  of  the  great  beU  of  St 
Mark^  which  tolled  to  announce  the  election  of 
his  successor,  struck  on  his  ear  as  a  death-knelL 
His  agitation  produced  the  rupture  of  a  Uood^ 
vessel  and  instantaneous  suffocation.  The  people 
had  dared  to  regret  his  fate;  and  we  may  learn 
their  feeling  and  the  tyranny  of  Iheir  rulers,  from 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  ten,  which  forbade  them 
en  pain  of  death  to  speak  of  the  affaur  of  Francesco 
Foscari. 

So  much,  indeed,  had  the  suspicious  temper  iB^Hi^oa ! 
of  the  Venetian  government  increased,  that  the  2ton  ^'^' 
council  of  ten  now  appeared  too  numerous  a  body  * 
for  the  purposes  of  vigilance,  secrecy,  and  seve^ 
rity ;  aiid  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  in  1454, 
a  permanent  committee  was  selected  from  among 
tli^  ten  of  three  inquisitors  of  state,  whose  despotic 
authority  was  to  be  paramount  over  even  that  of 
their  colleagues.  The  inquisitors  of  state  x&h» 
deijed  no  account  whatever  of  their  magistracy* 
Their  public  power  over  the  state  was  unbounded, 
their  secret  jurisdiction  universal.  Their  sen* 
tences  were  restrained  by  no  forms^  and  their  ex- 
ecutions so  buried  in  oblivion,  that  even  the  blood 
which  they  shed  was  without  a  trace.  The  lives 
of  their  own  colleagues  were  left  at  their  disposal ; 
unanimity  only  was  required  for  their  decisions ; 
but  two  of  them  might  appoint  an  extraordinary 
inquisitor,  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  the  third  if  re- 
quisite.   So  mysterious  was  the  administration  of 
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CHAP«  thn  detertabteitnlnHMl^  atid  m  d^ 
^^^     it  inspired  almost  to  the  last  days  of  the  repuUie^ 
that  the  learned  Veaetiaii  who,  in  the  middte  of 


the  last  oentnry,  accurately  traced  the. civil  hisr 
tory  of  his  country^  appears  to  tremUe  when  lie 
decbnres,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  dtia&i  to 
presc^e  a  sacKd  respect  for.  so  ilhistrioua  a  mar* 
gistracy,  and  to  idistain  fixim  attempting  to  pene^ 
trate,  rtiUmore  to  divulge,  that  whidi  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  clothe  in, obscurity.  * 
Dv^erof  Aflcr  the  tragic  fiite  of  ihe  Foscari,  Veoice  enr- 
tiMmwtk  joyed  for  a  considerable  time  a  respite  from  the 
^"^"^  long  wars  which  had  attended  the  aduunistration 
of  Francesco.  But  the  Turks  were  meanwhile 
constantly  adstaacing  their  conquests  towards  tfaa 
eastern  frontiers  of  Italy;  and  the  petty  states 
which  had  exirted  in  Macedon,  and  from  thevee 
towards  Albania  and  the  Morea,  suecessively  feU 
before  tfadr  arms.  In  the  terror  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Venetiaiis» 
whose  fiureigB  possessions  might  ocst  dread  the 
asBsoHs  of  Mahomet  IL,  had  thought  less  of  le* 
sistcnee  than  of  submission  to  that  mighty  ccay- 
queror.  After  flie  capture  of  Constastinoide, 
tb^  had  hastened  to  ransom  tiieir  msrdouits  wii0 
had  fidlen  rato  his  hasdb  in  that  city,  and  to  co«h 

*  Sandi  was  ignorant  of  the  not  to  raise ;  and  he  has  clearly 

exact  date  of  the  establishment  fixed  the  creation  of  this  dread- 

ofinqoititorsofBtate;  but  the  fid  tyranny  at  the  year  I464h, 

iadnitriowa  researches  of  M«  M«  Daru's  whole  account  is 

Dam  have  torn  aside  the  veil  exceedingly  interesting.     (See 

which  his  learned  but  cautious  vol.  iu  pp.  538—546.) 
pwdecessor  was  imaUeor  dared 
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elii^  witii  him  a  ixenty  of  peace  and  attity,  by  CHAP.^ 
wliieh  their  c(mim6rcial  subjects  were  permitted     ^^' 

PART  I 

to  contmue  in  his  capital  under  the  government 


of  one  of  their  own  magistrate&    But  every  yeto 
had  since  increased  the  danger  of  the  republic ; 
and  the  Turkish  power  had  at  length  penetrtted 
within  a  day*s  journey  of  her  Italian  frontiers,  and    1^3 
yet  nearer  to  her  maritime  poteefisions  in  the 
Morea;,  when,  on  the  refiisal  of  one  of  her  govev^ 
nora  in  that  peninsula  to  deliver  up  a  slave,  who 
had  robbed  the  treasury  of  the  pacha  of  Ath^as, 
the  infidels  seized  upon  her  city  of  Argos.    The  wwbe. 
republic  was  not  without  hopes  of  inducing  the  ^^lioaaa 
Greeks  throughout  l^e  Morea  to  rise  against  the  ^  ^^^ 
Turkish  yoke;  and  her  ssenate  resolved  to  embark 
in  an  arduous  warfare,  which  had  perhaps  become 
inevitable,  but  which  in.  its  jurotracted  course  was 
destined  to  yield  only  exhaustion  and  defeat. 
The  expedition  of  land  and  naval  forces,  which 
tiie  senate  fitted  otitj  was  at  first  successful  in 
ovter-runi^Qg  the  Mwaa,  and  fwtlfying  the  isth* 
mils  of  Corinth  with  an  immense  rampart;  but 
on  the  approach  of  a  large  Turkish  army,  the 
republican  g^i^ral  shamefully  abmidoned  theeas^ 
defence  of  this  bulwark,  and  the  Venetians  w^pe    1464 
driven  into  theur  maritime  fortieses. 

The  war  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  croMde 
re-animated  th0  seal  of  the  pope,  Pius  II„  who  m^piiu^ 
sinee  Ms  promotion  to  the  tiara  had  seriously  de^  tii^mSddl 
signed  a  crusade  against  the  infidds,  and  who 
was  now  relieved  from  the  anxiety  which  the 
Neapolitan   succession  had  occasioned  to  Um^ 
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The  agJed  pontiff  wdentljr  engaged  in  the  t^Rirt  tcr 
rouse  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  deliver  their 
bretiiren  in  fkith  firom  ihe  Musohnan  yoke ;  and 
with  a  pious  sincerity  which  we  must  at  least 
admire^  resolved  himself  to  embark  in  the  perils 
of  the  sacred  expedition.  He  induced  the  cele-*^ 
brated  Albanian  hero,  George  Castriot  or  Scan* 
detbeg,  who  had  for  twenty  years  valiantly  de- 
fended the  mountains  of  Epirus  against  the  as* 
saults  of  the  Turks,  to  resume  the  war  against 
them.  He  invited  all  Christians  who  desired  to 
assume  the  cross  to  meet  him  at  Ancona ;  and  he 
j^roceeded  himself  to  that  port,  whither  immense 
numbers  of  adventurers  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
classes  had  repaired  at  his  summons,  but  without 
money,  or  arms,  or  provisions.  But  the  princes 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  ct 
Europe,  did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
spiritual  chief;  their  zeal  was  limited  to  enqity 
professions ;  and  the  Venetians  alone  at  length 
sent  their  gallies  to  convoy  the  crusaders,  wha 
had  abready  separated  in  discouragement    Piud 

Hit  dattk  n.  lived  only  to  reach  the  destined  place  of  em* 
baikation.  A  violent  disorder,  aggravated  by 
disappointment  and  grief,   terminated  his  Itfe. 

PopePtd  The  new  pope  Paul  H.,  whose  persecution  of 
letters  has  given  him  a  disgraceful  celebrity,  in 
no  respect  shared  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor. 
Though  he  assembled  a  diet  of  ambassadors  from 
the  Iti^an  powers  to  deliberate  on  the  proseco^ 
tion  of  the  sacred  war,  all  parties  were  now  aHke 
insincere  in  the  cause.   The  vicinity  of  the  Turks^ 
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from  whcHit  Italy  vms  oaty  sepirated  by  a  narrow  chap. 
braiich  of  the  sea^  could  not  umte  them  in  the     ^^^^ 
ecoimon  defence ;  and  Venice  was  abanidoned  to  w^ 
sustain  alcme  all  the  burthran  of  the  war  iotot 
which  she  had  entwed* 

fm  some  years  after  the  de^th  of  Piud  It>  the 
Wkt/eet  between  the  republic  and  the  infideb  was 
maintained  without  any  decisive  tesult^  ^hit 
amcHig  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archil^tlago^  or 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Morea.  In  that  peimunda^ 
the  Venetiiuis  defended  themselves  with  difficidty; 
or  if  they  attempted  any  offisnsive  operation^  it 
was  only  to  subject  the  unhappy  Greeks  to  ^ttQ 
ahemate  ravages  of  their  armies  and  of  the 
Turks.  And  in  the  Levant^  also^  the  naval  supe* 
liority  of  the  republic  was  evinced  only  in  a 
course  of  devastation  and  piracy,  which  obliged 
lier  natural  allies  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Musulmans.  But  at  length  Mahomet  IL  pre^ 
pared  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  An  immense  army  wad  collected  at  Con^ 
stantincqplej;  together  with  the  most  powerfiil  fleet 
with  which  the  Musulmans  had  ever,  put  to  sea. 
This  mighty  armament,  which,  in  the  exag^era^ 
tins  of  the  LatmSyis  variously  stated  from  IQO^OQO 
to  300,000  men  and  400  vessels,  was  directed,  hy  1470 
land  and  sea,  along  the  Thracian  coast  towards 
Greece,  by  the  ancient  route  of  Xerxes ;  and  its 
object  was  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Negro^ 
pont, — the  most  important  of  all  the  Venetian 
possessions  in  the  Archipelago.     The  Venetian 
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fbne  in  tlie  iflfamd  was.  aoOL,  and  tlie  inferior 
strength  at  Ae  squadron,  wtdnk  was  diqpaftdied 
to  Hs  relief,  was  rendered  more  ccmspiciKMis  by 
the  incapadty  or  eowardioe  of  its  admiraL    Ma- 
homet II.  commanded  his  annj  in  person ;  he 
passed  the  narrow  stndt,  frmn  the  maiidand  of 
Ofeeoe  to  the  island,  by  a  bridge  <rf  boats  winch 
Us  ieet  established;  the  Venetian  troops  were 
nnwnared  after  a  deq^erate  resistance  and  a  feeble 
n^fff  attempt  of  the  squadron  to  socoomr  Aem;  and 
tw       N^nropont  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Tmrks. 
Ai«M«r        The  fid  of  Nqjrcqpont  created  a  genend  panic 
^'^^'        tfamoghout  Italy.     Hitherto  the  Venetians  had 
appeared  masters  of  the  seas,  and  as  hmg  as  thdr 
mnral  superiority  lasted^  the  waters  of  tiie  Medi- 
terranean formed  an  impassable  barrier  for  the 
Ottomans.    But  the  sudden  creation  of  .an  orer- 
powering  Turkish  marine  revealed  to  Italy  Aat 
her  shores  wen  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  fierce 
eonqneror,  who  had  sworn  to  destroy  the  thnme 
of  Chiistendom.    Ptal  11.^  who  had  hiAerto  in- 
trigued only  to  trouble  the  internal  repose  of  the 
peninsula^  was  now  terrified  into  earnest  enden- 
vonrs  to  unite  its  powers  against  the  Turks ;  and 
he  readily  induced  aD  the  Italian  states  to  resew 
lm^m^      Ae  quadruple  league  of  1465  fiir  their  common 
Su£.^   defence.     Hie  pope  died  soon  afterwards  and 
1471     was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV. ;  but  his  views  were 
pursued;  andarespectablearmaraent,  fitted  out  in 
the  papal  states,  joined  the  Venetian  admiral  at 
the  same  time  with  a  Neapditan  squadnm  of  tike 
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foree,  wUdi  was  dispatched  by  Fevdinaiid,    The  CHAP, 
craoibiiied  Christian  fleet  numbered  nearly  one     ^'* 
hundred  great  gallies ;  and  the  Venetian  admiral    y^^^^m^ 
Mocenigo,  to  whom  the  supreme  command  was 
deferred^  had  resolved  to  divert  the  war  from  the 
Grecian  islands  to  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Turkish  navy  did  not  atten^t  to  leave  the 
Dardanelles  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  Asiatic  coast 
was  horribly  ravaged  by  the  allies  in  a  joedatory 
contest,  which  ML  alike  on  the  ChristiaQ  and  1473^1474 
Turkish  inhabitants*    But  except  the  pillage  and 
destructicm  of  Smyrna,  the  war  produced  nothing  |^J^^^® 
worthy  of  notice ;  tl^  sovereign  of  Persia^  wlw 
allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  was 
defeated  by  Mahomet  11. ;  and  after  the  ill  sue* 
cess  of  this  diversion,  the  naval  efforts  of  the 
Italians,  which  had  produced  no  adequate  return 
for  an  immense  expenditure,  gradually  expired. 

Meanwhfle  the  war  in  Albania   and  in  the  ^Botriiice  of 

the  Turks 

Morea  was  prosecuted  with  various  success ;  but  intoitaij. 
there  is  nothing  to  interest  us  in  its  obscure  de« 
tails  or  distant  connection  with  our  immediate 
subject  The  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Italy 
itself  is  more  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  in  1472 
that,  aft»  having  rapidly  traversed  Camiola,  their 
cavalry  penetrated  for  the  first  time  into  Friuli. 
Their  object  was  only  plunder ;  but  this  earnest 
of  future  invasions  excited  appalling  apprehen- 
sions ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  these  were  re-  1477 
alized  by  a  second  and  more  serious  expedition  of 
the  pacha  of  Bosnia  into  the  same  province.    The 
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Veaetiatas  had  hten  cai^ol  to  toatify  thebr  whole 
eastern  firmitier  with  intrendunentB^  bat  they 
were  surprised  by  the  unexpected  advance  <tf  the 
padia.    The  Venetiaii  troops  were  defeated ;  and 
the  infidels,  spreading  themselves  over  the  j^ains 
between  the  Isonxo  and  the  Tagliamento,  even 
passed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  and  filled  the 
iriiole  conntry  with  flames,  whidi  were  visible  by 
night  fipom  the  towers  of  Venice  itself.    That 
capital  was  struck  with  consternation ;  the  inhsr 
bitants,  with  those  of  the  districts  of  Padua,  Ve- 
rona, and  Vicenza,  were  called  out  to  arms ;  but 
the  infidels  again  retired,  without  attempting  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  repub* 
1478    lie.    In  the  fi>llowing  year,  the  pacha  of  Bosnia 
once  mcnre  appeared  on  tibe  banks  of  Uie  Isonxo ; 
but  the  Venetians  w&re  better  prepared  to  rec^ve 
him.    Thdr  numerous  troops  remained  quietfy  be^ 
hind  their  intr^ichments,  and  the  Turks  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  without  having  effected  an 
entrance  into  FriulL    But  the  repetition  of  these 
attacks,  the  difficulty  with  which  the  contest  was 
maintained  in  Albania,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
cause  by  all  other  Christian  powers,  taught  the 
Venetian  s^iate  that  peace  could  alone  save  their 
republic  firom  destruction.    They  were  therefore 
glad  to  obtain  firom  Mahomet  II.  upon  Ids  own 
terms  a  pacification,  for  which  they  had  long  ea- 
deavoured  to  negodate.    The  city  of  Scutari  and 
the  part  of  Albania  which,  since  the  deafJi  of 
Scanderbeg,  the  V^ietians  had  occupied  and  de« 
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fended,  were  ceded  to  the  sultan,  together  vrith  chap. 
tiie  important  island  of  Negropont,  and  an  annual  ^^^« 
tribute  in  lieu  of  duties  upon  Venetian  merchan-  n;^^w 
dize.  But  all  other  conquest*  were  mutually  re-  SlC^brtw^ 
stored,  and  thus  terminated  fifteen  years  of  the  ^ott^ 
most  arduous  warfitre  in  which  the  republic  had  "^479 
ever  been  engaged. 

While  Venice  was  thus  contending  with  diffi-  the  oeno- 
culty  against  the  Ottoman  power  for  the  preser-  thdrposiex 
vation  of  her  col6nies,  Genoa,  with  less  vigour  bu^l*  set. 
and  fortune,  had  lost  the  whole  of  her  possessions 
and  influence  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  sceptre 
of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  had  acquired  the 
key  of  the  Euxine ;  the  Genoese  could  no  longer 
eammunici^  by  sea  with  their  great  colony  of 
CaflSE^  except  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sultan ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Mahomet  II.  would 
not  permit  them  long  to  retain  so  valuable  a 
dependeiicy.  Upon  the  occasion  of  some  petty 
quarrel  with  the  colonists  of  Ciafl^,  the  Tartar  1475 
governor  of  the  Crimea  besi^ed  the  place,  and 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  sultan.  The 
Turkish  fleet  i^eared  before  the  port  and  easily 
eflected  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  colonists  were 
reduced  to  capitulate;  and  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Genoese  power  in  the  Euxine  was  thus  destroyed* 
Tlhe  mflsfortunes  of  the  Genoese  were  without  a 
<K>unterpoise ;  but  the  reverses  of  Venice  in  the 
late  war  were  bdanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  our  ^"^^^ 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  gift  of  its  crown  Jj;^/*" 
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bamestic  Affairs  of  Fhrenee — Gooemrnent  of  Cosmo  i^  MeSei 
^His  Death  and  Character — Piero  de*  Medici — Simggier 
against  his  Authorih^Fmal  EstahHshment  of  the  sotfereign 
if^lmcnce  of  the  Med&d — Death  t^  Piero^-^Lorenao  and  Giu^ 
iiano  d^  Medtdr-^Comspiracy  of  the  Pazsn — Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
-^ffU  Share  m  the  Plot— Murder  of  OiuUano  de'  Medici— 
Overthrow  of  the  Conspirators — Lorenzo  d£  Medici^  sole  Ruler 
of  FloreneC'^StaU  of  the  Milanese  Dueh^f— Death  <f  Francesco 
Sforza — Rngn  of  Ins  Son^  Oaleazsto  Maria — His  Crimes,  and 
violent  Deaik-^Minority  of  his  Son,  Gian  Galeazzo-^Coniinued 
Persecution  of  Lorenzo  di  Medid  by  Sixtus  IF.^Uf^t  War 
agtunst  Florence  undertaken  by  that  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples— Their  Intrigues  to  deprive  the  PhrtnUnes  of  the  Mi- 
lanese  AUianee—^Ludovico  Sfonus  usurps  the  Government  of 
Milan  in  the  Name  of  the  young  Duke — Progress  of  the  War 
against  Florence — Disasters  of  that  State — Discontent  of  the 
People — Mission  to  the  King  of  Naples,  generously  hazarded 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — He  persuades  FertUnand  to  conclude 
Peace  with  Florence— The  ComBtion  of  that  State  stiU  criOcai 
^•^Landxng  of  a  Turkish  Armiy  near  Otranio^UniverstU  Terror 
of  Italy^Peace  granted  by  the  Pope  to  Florence— Abrupt 
Temunatiom  of  the  TurMsh  Enterprise — Renewed  Ambition  of 
Sixtus  IV. — Hu  League  with  Venice  to  despoil  the  House  of 
Este — New  War  thus  excited  in  Italy^^Its  Progress — Peace  of 
Bagnolo— Death  ef  Sixtus  IV.—Pope  Innocent  VIII.— His 
Quarrel  with  the  King  of  Naples— Discontent  of  the  NeapoH^ 
tan  Nobles  against  Ferdinand — Their  Revolt^  supported  by  the 
Pope    AlUance  of  Florence  and  Milan  with  Ferdinand-^Gene* 
rat  War  in  Italy — Bloodless  Encounter  at  Lamentana — Intuh- 
cent  terri/ed  into  Peace— Subsequent  Cruelties  of  Ferdinand 
agtunst  Us  Barons — War  of  Sarzana  bettseen  Gtma  and  Ftn 
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renee — Oenoa  reiap$es  under  the  Yoke  (/MU/fW'Qeneral  Ae- 
poie  of  liaUg'^Last  Years  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — His  fined 
Destruction  of  Florentine  Liberty — The  Honor  of  the  State  so* 
crificed  to  save  him  from  Bankruptcy — His  Death — Estimate 
of  the  Character  of  Lorenzo  ife*  Medici — Prognostics  of  a  nem 
Mra  tn  the  poUtiad  Condition  of  Europe — SeyUh  and  ttotont* 
Ckaractere  tf  the  Rmiers  of  Italy— Pope  Alexander  Vh—At^ 
inap^  of  Ludovieo  Sforza  to  form  a  League  for  the  Protection 
of  Italy  agtunst  Foreigners^  frustrated  by  the  Vanity  of  Piero 
de*  Medici — Alarm  of  Sforza  at  the  Disposition  of  the  King  of 
Naples  to  protect  his  Nephew  Qian  Qaleazzo^^He  invites 
Charles  VIIL.  of  France  into  Italy^Glahns  of  Charles  to  the 
Crownjjf  Naples— His  Treaty  reith  Ludovieo  Sforza— Prepa* 
rations  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  for  Defence-^His  Death — 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples^  pursues  his  Father* s  Measures — Com' 
mencement  of  Hostilities — Entrance  of  Charles  VIIL  into 
Italy. 

Having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  arduous  strug-^  CHAP, 
gle  of  Venice  against  the  Turkish  power,  our  at-^     Vll. 
tmtion  is  recaOed  to  the  internal  aflfoirs  of  Italy.   C!^' 
Among  these  the  domestic  conditicm  of  Florence  ^H^^ 
still  forms  the  most  interesting  object ;  and  we  f4M!!!i478 
must  take  up  the  history  of  that  republic  from  the 
revolution .  of  1434,  which  summoned  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  from  exile  to  exercise  a  supreme  control 
over  the  government  of  the  st^.    With  that 
triumph  of  the  house  of  Medici«  commenced  the 
kst  act  in  the  great  drama  of  Florentine  liber^j 
of  which  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  were  to  com- 
j^ete  the  destruction.    Hitherto  Florence  had  en- 
dured all  the  storms  of  political  violence :  she  had 
been  exposed  to  the  dangerous  enterprises  of 
foreign  tyrants,  and  constantly  agitated  by  the 
fierce  contests  of  her  own  implacable  factions ; 
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CHAP,  but  die  kad  never  rested  in  subjeqtioB  to  the  will 
^^'*  of  a  single  master.  If  the  administraticm  of  tiiie 
Guelf  oligarchy  had  been  partial  and  arbitrary, 
it  was  still  in  principle  republican.  The  Albizzi 
and  their  firienda  had  in  general  respected  the 
fonns  of  I3ie  constitutiim,  and  under  their  away 
hope  still  remained  for  the  ultimate  preservaAiMi 
of  the  commonwealth. 

But  with  the  elevation  of  the  Medici^  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  party  was  over-ruled  by  blind  devo- 
ti<m  to  the  hereditary  chiefe  of  a  single  great 
fiunily.  The  Medici  had  numerous  dependents 
and  clients ;  but  the  event  proved  that  they  had 
no  political  equals  in  their  party :  no  corriinEds  in 
their  own  counsels  of  sufficient  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  divide  their  pow^  and  cheek  tiieir  influ* 
enee.  They  were  knrds  among  retainers,  and  botiti 
their  own  ambition,  and  tiie  subsCTviency  of  their 
adherents,  could  have  no  other  tend^Msy  than  to 
establirii  a  monarchical  government.  The  pru- 
dence and  insidious  moderation  which  sii^ulariy 
distinguished  that  family,  their  vast  wealth,  and 
ev«i  their  generous  virtues,  rendered  them  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  which  a  repid>lic  could 
cherish  in  her  bosom ;  and  the  fSedl  of  Fl<Mrenoe 
under  their  sway  is  a  memorabie  ^unnple,  how 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  free  state  is  the 
onion  of  popular  affection  in  a  mngle  house,  than 
all  the  oscillations  and  divi^ns  of  party. 
The  establishment  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  m 
Sl'^Me^i.  power  was  followed  1^  numerous  acts  of  tyranny. 
The  baUa  formed  of  his  adherents  pa»ed  seiH 
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teiices  of  eidle  tipoii  all  the  leaders  of  the  fidlem  CHAP. 

(Aigarchy,  and  upbta  a  great  number  of  the  priih-     ^^^* 

cipal  persons  of  Flwence,  whose  attachment  to 

tiiat  body  rendered  them  objects  of  dread  or  even 

of  suspicion.    Several  citizens  were  also  put  to 

death;  and  for  about  twenty  years^  by  six  succes- 

sire  renevrals  of  the  baliay  the  functions  of  thi 

constitutk>n  were  kept  in  ocmtinued  suspennon. 

At  length,  in  1455,  the  regular  mode  of  drawing 

magistrates  was  suffered  to  revive  under  tiie 

scrutiny  of  the  partizans  of  the  Medici    It  would 

seem  that  even  this  tardy  and  imperfisct  restorar 

tion  of  the  public  rights  was  produced  only  by 

the  jealousy,  which  some  of  the  friends  of  Cosmo 

began  to  entertain  of  his  exclusive  authority. 

He  himself  was  not  averse  from  an  occasion  of 

diewing  them  how  absolutely  tibeir  influence  de* 

pended  upon  Us  wilL    The  popular  magistracy 

was  no  sooner  restored  amidst  transports  of  publk 

joy,  than  the  men  who  had  usurped  all  the  cffiws 

of  state  under  the  sanction  of  Cosmo,  found  them* 

sdves  objects  of  attack  to  die  new  administration 

and  of  contempt  to  their  fellow-citiz^is.    lliey 

were  shortly  glad  to  apply  themselves  to  Cosmo 

to  obtain  a  new  balia.    To  punish  them  he  at 

first  rejected  their  supplicaticms,  and  even  tnr 

versed  an  unsuccessful  effort  which  they  made  to 

carry  the  measure  witiiout  him.    Having  thus 

increased  their  hunuHaticm,  and  exposed  to  them 

their  own  weakness,  Cosmo  then  diought  it  time 

to  prevent  freedom  from  rearing  its  head.    He  no 

longer  opposed  the  wishes  of  his  friends  to  create 
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a  balia ;  but  he  was  careful  to  throw  on  tfa^n  the 
repToadi  of  the  usorpatioii  which  was  necessarj 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  sovereign  influence^ 
He  left  to  Luca  Fkd,  a  man  of  wealth  and  pre* 
sumptuous  character^  the  care  of  conv^iing  a  par-* 
liament/ without  himself  appearing  to  participate 
1458  in  the  design.  The  assemUy  was  as  usual  over- 
awed by  an  armed  force  which  occupied  the  ave- 
nues to  the  public  place;  the  nomihation  of.a 
baha,  entirely  in  the  Medicean  interest,  was  as* 
sented  to  by  the  surprised  and  tremUing  people  ; 
and  torture^  exfle,  and  death  fdl  upon  some  of  the 
citizens  who  had  betrayed  most  attachment  to 
popular  liberty. 

Cosmo  was  now  at  an  advanced  age,  the  infir- 
mities of  which  were  aggravated  by  severe  pa-, 
roxysmsof  gout;  and  he  gradualty  withdrew  firom 
public  affidrs,  to  pass  most  of  his  time  at  his 
country  seat  in  the  lettered  society  which  he 
loved.  Luca  Pitti  profited  by  the  retreat  of  his 
cidef  to  raise  himself.  It  was  he,  and  no  longer 
Cosmo,  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
party.  He  op^y  made  a  sale  of  his  favor  and 
protection  firom  justice  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
coffers,  and  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  superb 
palace  which  he  notwithstaading  was  still  oUiged 
to  leave  incomplete;  and  which,  becoming  in 
after  times  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of 
norence,  only  preserved  his  name  to  commemo- 
rate his  impotent  vanity.  Cosmo  was  disgusted 
at  the  conduct  of  his  followers  in  supporting  the 
tyranny  of  this  man ;  but  he  was  daily  more  ^i^ 
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inbliiied  ftcm  interfeireiice  in  pofitids  by  Iiia  great  CHAP, 
age ;  and  he  was  finally  Inrok^i  in  spirit  by  the     ^^^ 
death  ol  his  second  scm,  on  whose  character  he  \^^s^ 
bad  f<mdly  rested  his  hopes  for  the  fiiture  gran« 
deur  of  his  honse.    He  survived  this  heavy  afflic- 
tion only  a  year^  and  died  r^pretted  alike  by  hm  deaths 
nuBierons  frieDids^  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be*    ^^^ 
nefits^  and  by  his  enemies^  who  had  learnt  to  anti* 
cipate  with  dread  the  tyranny  of  his  party  wh^oL 
no  longer  restrained  by  his  moderation. 

If  we  reject  the  fulsome  adulation^  which  the  vAAmc- 
numerous  men  of  letters^  who  were  cherished  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Medici^  lavished  on  all  their 
house^  and  which  has  been  absurdly  echoed  in 
later  times^  we  must  still  agree  with  a  severer 
judge  than  these  flatterers  and  their  copyists^  that 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  the  greatest  citizen  who 
ever  raised  himself  to  authority  in  a  republic. 
With  a  more  durable  power  and  a  happier  fortune 
than  Pericles^  he  governed  the  Athens  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  widi  uninterrupted  success  for  thirty 
yearsj  and  enriched  her  with  all  the  wonders  of 
art  *     This  too  was  done^  not  at  the  public 


*  Cosmo  built  in  Florence 
the  oonyents  and  churches  of 
Su  Marie  and  St.  Bartolomeo, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
the  work  of  the  great  Brunei- 
tesdii.  He  also  raised  several 
■aered  edifices  in  the  mountain 
of  Fiesole  and  in  the  Mugello, 
and  adorned  many  of  the 
churches  of  Florence  with 
sculpture  and  paintings*     But 


the  greatest  ornament  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  capital  was 
the'  magnificent  palace  con- 
structed for  him  by  Michel- 
lozad,  and  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Riccardi. 

The  fortune  with  which 
Cosmo  perfected  these  works 
of  grandeur,  is  known  by  an 
authentic  inventory,  printed  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  appendix  to 
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CHAP,  duatgdp  b«t  at  Us  own  cott ;  and  stiil  the  am* 
^^^  ^kity  of  his  habits^  and  the  carelbl  pwsoit  rf 
conoBereiai  pnrfeaaon^  enabled  him  to  reaerve  a 
portion  of  his  immenae  wealtii  finr  the  splendid 
patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  waa 
a  warm  friend  and  a  generous  patron^  an  able 
mochant,  and  one  of  the  most  ddlfid  and  pene* 
tiating  statesmen  of  his  times;  while  his  taste  in 
art  and  judgment  in  letters  shed  a  pleasing  Inatie 
over  his  more  essential  qualities*  But,  as  the 
dtinn  of  a  free  state^  his  character  had  the  dis- 
graceful stain^  which  brands  the  reputation  of  aB 
his  descendants.    He  preferred  die  personal  in- 


the  life  of  Iiorenao  de  Medicii 
to  have  amounted  in  1440  to 
radier  more  than  285,000  flo- 
rins of  gold ;  and  twenty-nine 
yean  later  this  capital  had 
very  slightly  increased.  The 
gold  florin  being  c6nstantly  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce  was  worth, 
weight  for  weight,  about  ten 
shillings,  and  not  half  a  crown 
as  Mr.  Roscoe  erroneously  sup- 
poses (toL  L  p.  17£.)  The 
a^tal  of  Cosmo  was  therefore 
short  of  120,0001. ;  or,  making 
allowance  for  the  dtferant 
valoe  of  money,  equal  to  half 
a  millimi  sterling  at  diis  day. 
His  annual  profits,  calculated 
at  twenty  per  cent  upon  his 
principal,  were  dierdbre  equi- 
valent to  about  100,000i.  of 
our  modem  currency.  The 
inrofiis  of  the  Medici  ^ipeared 
to  have  flowed  from  the  spice 


trade  to  Alexandria  and  the 
East ;  firom  a  sort  of  monopoly 
which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
alum minesof Italy;  firom kndp 
ed estates;  and, alwveaD, firom 
their  commercial  banks  for 
loans.  These  were  established 
throughout  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe;  the  most  powerfid 
sovereigns  were  often  among 
their  debtors ;  and  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  interest  of  the 
times  produced  enormous  re- 
turns. It  was  thus  that  in  less 
than  forty  years  after  the  recdl 
of  Cosmo  firom  exile,  the  Me- 
dici were  enabled  to  spend,  in 
support  of  their  political  in« 
fluence,  in  buildings,  charities, 
&c  663,775  florins  ~  worth 
above  1,SOO,000{.  of  theae 
times.  — (Roscoe,  Appendix* 
vol.  iii.  p.  45.) 
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Mgence  of  A  sel&k  ambitioa  to  the  tnie  graiidtitt  chap. 
and  happiness  of  Florence;  and  the  free  suffrage     ^^' 
of  history  will  hesitate  to  confirm  to  his  mmory   ^^!^ 
Aat  glorious  tide  of  fiitiier  of  his  comitry^  which 
waa  inscribed  on  his  tondb  by  tlie  repuhUc  whose 
independence  he  had  mined. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici  left  only  one  son^  Piero,  Pimde' 
whose  inferiority  in  talents  and  constitutional  in- 
firmity of  health  seemed  littie  calculated  to  main- 
taki  the  ascendancy  of  his  house.  But  it  was  a 
eonvincing  proof  how  firmly  Cosmo  had  planted 
tiie  foundations  of  an  hereditary  influence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  bodily  aflments  which  ap- 
peared to  incapacitate  Piero  from  the  direction  of 
public  affiurs,  he  was  enabled  successfully  to  as- 
sume his  father's  authority  over  the  counsels  of 
tiie  state.  The  ancient  partizans  of  Cosmo,  who 
in  his  dedining  years  had  occupied  the  govern- 
ment under  Luca  Pitti,  were  resolved  not  to  ad- 
mit the  control  of  Piero.  The  majority  of  them 
were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  selfish  ambition,  a 
few  by  more  praiseworthy  motives.  One  of  these 
men,  Neroni  Diotisalvo,  by  giving  Piero  the 
treacherous  advice  to  withdraw  his  property  from 
a  commerce  which  his  health  precluded  him  from 
superintending,  led  him  to  ruin  many  of  his  Flo- 
rentine debtors  by  requiring  payment  of  loans 
which  his  father  had  advanced  to  them.  He  thus 
converted  many  clients  into  enraoies,  before  he 
^Uscovered  the  snare  in  time  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  his 
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Pien  duiplayed  mate  abiltty  Sb  tfao  9btiigfji(^ 
wlddi  was  now  canried  on  in  tke  pnUie  councflik 
between  his  nomerons  crafttares  and.the  fiaedon 
^j!a!Sfhu  which  had  withdrawn  from  his  house.  On  the 
^"^^'^^^  equraticHi  of  the  last  hali^,  some  of  that  par^ 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  oi  the  restoratiwi 
of  the  constitutional  magistracy  to  ddiver  the 
state  fitom  his  influence^  hot  thdr  j^jects  were 
overurnled  by  his  adherents ;  and  they  then  fomied 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  thdbr  purposes  by  videncai 
With  this  view  they  secretly  cdlected  an  armed 
force,  aiKl  obtained  the  promise  of  support  firott 
the  duke  of  Modena.  Piero,  however,  penetmtmg 
their  plans,  evinced  an  unexpected  activity.  He 
procured  the  idd  of  troops  from  the  duke  of 
Mila%  and  from  Giovanni  Baitivoglio  who  go- 
verned at  Bologna,  to  watch  the  motions  df  the 
Modenese  force ;  and  attended  by  his  son  Lorenzo^ 
he  repaired  in  a  litter  from  his  country  seat,  at 
which  he  was  usually  detained  by  his  infirmitiesi 
to  Florence,  where  his  partisans  had  assembled  a 
great  number  t)if  armed  men  in  his  palace.  Mean* 
while  he.had  succeeded  by  his  inlxigues  in  winniqg 
over  Luca  Pitti  to  his  party.  That  ambitious 
citizen,  whose  talents  were  very  unequal  to  the 
station  to  which  he  had  aspired,  was  seduced  by 
a  hollow  overture  of  a  matrimonial  aUiance  with 
the  Medici,  to  desert  his  party ;  and  his  associates, 
intimidated  by  his  defection,  suffered  the  moment 
to  escape  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  They  were  re* 
duced  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  by  the  in-^ 
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terftreAc^  of  the  existii^  pigmory.    After  this,   CHAP. 
PieYO  <mly  dissembled  until  the  rotation  of  liiagis**      ^^^* 

'  PART  II 

fancy  left  the  diredtion  of  the  state  in  the  handd  of  ^^^^ 
Bttri  subservient  to  his  interests;  and  he  tiien 
threw  off  the  mask.  A  parliament  of  the  people  1466 
was  assembled,  the  pubUc  place  was  filled  with 
sbliiery  devoted  to  the  Medici,  and  a  new  balia 
was  nominated  of  the  creatures  of  Piero.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  citizens  of  note  who  had 
ri^fwn  theinselves  hostile  to  his  authority  were 
banished;  and  Luca  Pitti>  who  had  betrayed 
fliem,  was  only  exempted  from  the  same  sentence, 
to  drag  out  tiie  rest  of  his  days  amidst  the  univer- 
sill  contempt  of  all  parties. 

'    By  this  revolution  the  authority  of  the  Medici  Fmai  etu- 
over  Florence  might  be  considered  as  finally  esta-  fbe  m/^  ^ 
Uished,  and  Piero  remained  tiie  admowledged  ewSorth* 
ruler  of  the  state.    By  successive  sentences  of 
banishment  since  the  triumph  of  Cosmo  in  1434, 
Italy  had  been  filled  with  Florentine  exiles  of  ad* 
verse  parties.    Their  common  misfortunes  pro- 
duced a  reconciliation  among  them,  and  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  instigating  Venice  and  some  of  the 
minor  powers  to  support  tiieir  cause.    Piero  on 
tiie  other  hand  confirmed  the  alliance  of  Florence 
with  Milan  and  Naples ;  and  a  general  war  seemed    1457 
thus  kindled  in  the  peninsula,  which  the  pope, 
Paul  II.,  sedulously  strove  to  foment    But  after^ 
an  uninteresting  campaign,  a  pacification  was 
concluded  between  the  contending  powers,  with- 
out any  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  Florentine 
outlaws.     This  short  war  afforded  the  govern- 

VOL.  IL  o 
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CHAP.  mettAoffltelMfedidaprettot&rnewac^ 
^^^     scnptiioii  and  severity.    The  adniinfatratkiir  of 

PART  Hm" 

\.^>vw  justice  was  openly  prostituted  to  purposes  ^f  op^ 

pression  and  venaUty ;  and  Piero,  oppressed  hf 

.    lus  bodily  sufferings^  and  disgusted  with  the  tysan-t 

Detth  of     weal  conduct  of  his  own  foUowers,  dosed  hfe  lifo 

1469    ^  r^tiremei^  amidst  fiictious  excesses  which  hia 

increasing  infirmities  had  danied  him  the  power 

to  repress. 

iMi      Piero  de'  Medici  left  two  sons^  of  whom  Ao 


MedkT  eldest^  Lorenzo^  was  only  twentyKme  years  of 
1^ ;  GinUano^  the  second^  was  five  years  youngen 
Notwiiftstifinding  their  extreine.  youth,  the  brothera 
were  invited  by  their  firiencfai  to  assume  the  SUr 
pteai^  authf^ty  of  the  state.  The  men  who 
under  Piero  had  imgrossed  the  offices  of  adminis^ 
fration,  and  whose  tylynny  had  {rinovofced  his 
dying  indignation,  were  not  without  the  ambitton 
of  ruUng  in  their  own  names.  But  they  tA  that 
it  was  fax  easier  to  maintain  a  powet  cemented 
by  time  than  to  elevate  a  new  one ;  and  tiiey  pre- 
ferred the  abuses  of  a  ftctious  goremment,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  continue  to  jmifit  under  tl^ 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  young  Medici,  to  Hie 
love  of  their  country,  or  even  to  the  desire  of  pep- 
Bonal  independence.  They  therefore  hastened  to 
<^er  their  professions  of  respect  to  Lorenzo  and 
<7iuliano,  as  the  isole  rulers  of  Florence.  The 
brothers  received  the  charge  of  the  state  with 
modesty  and  prudence.  Lovenzo,  who  acted  fer 
his  Inrother;.  did  not  at  first  assume  to  himsetf  the 
conduct  of  affiurs,  but  left  the  real  administration 
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of  ihe  nl^Uic  iit  till)  habdi  of  the'  saind  party  chap« 
wUefa  Jiia  faitimtoili^  Diidded  betwoen  the  ^"* 
ftiiflies  and  ihe  tiustxbB  of  ytmlh,  the  farotiiefs  were  w>vw 
oomtintly  eitiier  mirroiind^  in  their  pdaee  by 
all  the  tten  wl^o  wdre  mott  distiogtiished  in  Flo^ 
ithtce for fiteratnte aiid  axt; ox' occiijpiadiB jcharm* 
in^  the  populace  with  biflUaat  testiiahk  Mean* 
vASkii  &e  pabUc  peace.. was  for  seveiail  years 
whoUy- andkturbea/ except  fay  two  seditions  at 
Pmto  BBod  YfAkeaaK  mMdi  were  cuisily  quelled; 
As  he  adTJEUioed  inrnanhoodt  however,  Loren2x> 
gradually  drew  to  himadf  and  hia  brodier  Jthe  ex** 
dufii^e  aad  arbitrary  oondiict  of  affiiirsi  For 
aearly  nitte  years  the  tWo  Medici  had  ^oyed 
their  lE^lMdfd^  distinction  and  traoquil  foftmie, 
when  thdr  dream  of  inteU6cttial  pdeaaure  andpo-* 
Htieal  securfty  was  siidd^y  Inrokte  by  the  explo^ 
sion  of  a  feai^  conspitaey* 

Aan0ii^  the  great  ^koilies  who  hlid  hithertcr  <^<»2p^7. 
li¥ed  in  amity  with  the  Medici^  were  the  Pa^ai  of  1478^ 
the  Vel  d'  Afoo.  Originally  noble  this  powerM 
house  had  shared  the  general  ^duslon  of  thehr 
order  frpm  politic  rightfii,  until  Costto  de'  Medid; 
wh9  felt  the  ne«ce6sity  of  9tr0ngth£Gaing  himself  by 
tli9  aUianee  of  the  oUl  aristoeraey ^  had  obttiliied  a 
decree  liar  tbdr  admission  ihto  the  i^laas  of  ccm*' 
W^raeirs.  Adopting  the  habits,  when  they  b^gaH 
to  share  the  priri^ges  of  their  fdlow  citizens,  the 
Pa^  watered  into  commerce.  Their  bade  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Itdy;  and  th^ 
rivdled  the  Medici  In  wedth,  while  th6y  exceDed 
them  in  thehr  iUnstriotis  descent    Comio,  to  se- 
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CHAP.  c*re  their  MendBhip  fay  1^  ties  of  blood,  had 
vn.^  {lettowed  his  grand-dan^ter,  the  sister  of  Loreuo, 
in  marriage  upon  one  of  this  distingnished  fioniljr ; 
bat  Lorenzo  himself,  entertunii^  mn  extreme 
jealousy  of  thdr  greatness,  had  pnrsoed  a  very 
opposite  pdicy.  Giovanni  de'  Pazzi,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  his  sister^s  husband/  had  married  the 
only  child  of  an  opulent  citizen  who  died  intes* 
tate;  andLorouso,  to  prevent  the  son-in-law  from 
aggrandizing  himself  by  the  immense  wealth  that 
should  thus  have  devolved  upon  his  wife>  caused 
a  law  to  be  passed  by  whidi  nqphews  were  pre** 
t&ttei  to  daughters  in  succession  to  tiie  inherit* 
ance  of  an  intestate.  This  law  was  imquitously 
gifted  with  a  retrospective  force;  and  thus  Gtovanni 
de*  Paszi  was  deprived,  as  Lorenzo  designed,  of 
the  property  of  his  lSBither-in4aw,  vrho  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  will  to  secure  it  to 
his  only  child.  Lorenzo  followed  up  this  injury 
by  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  the  Pazzi,  except 
his  brother-in-law  Guglielmo,  from  those  offices 
of.  dignity  in  the  state,  to  which  thehr  rank  and 
influence  entitled  them  to  aspire.  He  thus  filled 
the  whole  ftcmily  with  natural  indignation ;  and 
the  eUest  brother  of  Guglielmo,  Francesco  de^ 
Pazzi,  a  man  of  bold  and  violent  temper,  with* 
drew  from  Florence  to  Rome  (where  the  Pazzi 
tmd  establiidied  a  branch  of  their  firm)  to  escape 
from  the  pride  of  the  Medici,  which  his  own  ano* 
gance  ill  enabled  him  to  brook.  The  p<^,  Sixtus 
IV.,  shared  his  enmity  to  the  Medici ;  he  deprived 
them  of  the  office  of  bankers  to  tl^  Holy  See, 
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they  had  hitlrarto  hdd,  to  bestow  it  xtpoa  CHAP; 

Franeesco;  and  the  oomlnoii  fe^ng^  which  am^-  ^'^ 
mated  the  pontiff  and  his  new  agent>  soon  1^  to 


fif^uent  intercourse  between  them,  and  tp  danger^ 
ous  machinations  against  the  rulers  of  Florence. 

Sixtus  IV .  had  been  raised  to  the  papal  ilyrone  Pope  sutu 
in  1471  on  the  death  of  Paul  I|.,  whos^  re^  had 
only  been  distinguished  by  his  persecution  of  the 
literary  n^n  of  Rome,  and  by  his  repeated,  though 
ineffectual  efforts  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  pf 
Italy.  The  pontificate  of  Si^us  was  entirely  der 
voted  to  the  scandalous  ^  aggrandisement  of  his 
numerous  nephews,  or  illegitimate  sons ;  whose 
^uivocal  relationship 'to  him  and  luxurious  ex« 
tra^agance  increased  the  indecency  of  their. sud^- 
den  exaltation  from  obscurity  to  enormous  wealtfei 
and  possessions.  To  form  principalities  for  these 
indliriduals,  Sixtus  had  filled  Rqmagna  with  trou^ 
Ues ;  and  had  occasioned  the  Medici  to  feel  justly 
alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  peninsula.  They 
had  therefore  afforded  assistance  to  the  isignor  <Kf 
Castello  and  other  Rpmagnal  chieftains  against 
the  attacks  of  the  papal  family;  and  obs^viAg 
the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  between  Ferdi- 
nand  king  of  Naples  and  the  pope,  they  had  in 
1474  united  Florence  in  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Milan  and  the  Venetian  republic,  tq  maintain  1^ 
rqpose  of  northern  Italy.  The  opposition  which 
the  Medici  had  thus  raised  to  the  aggrandiz9men<^ 
of  his  fSeonily,  had  inflamed  the  pope  vrith  violent 
res«itment  against  them;  and  together  with  ouq  Hissimia 
of  his  nephews, ,  the  count  Girolamo  iUarip,  be  ^*  p'^^ 
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VAtetw 


CHAP«  reaffily  embarked  with  Ftaoicegoo  der  Pi^ 
7i^n.  ^^trocions  plcit  for  thdr  destruction.  As  the  result 
of  an  open  insurredtion  at  Florence  appealed 
hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
assassination.  Francesco  Salviati,  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  who  had  some  causes  <tf  personal  animosity 
against  the  Mediei>  eagerly  en^iged  m  the  under- 
taking ;  and  Francesco  de'  PszA  repaired  to  Flo* 
rence  to  mature  the  scheme.  There  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  uncle  Jacopo  de*  FsizjA,  the  chief 
of  Us  house,  with  others  of  his  rela^ons,  to  rater 
the  conspiracy;  which  was  also  embraced  by 
Jacopo  Salviati,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  by  a 
son  of  the  celelmited  hii!(torian,  Poggio  Bracci(^hii> 
taoA  by  several  ecclesiastics  and  adherents  of  the 
Pazzi. 

The  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassi- 
nate both  the  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giulisimo,  aft 
the  same  instant ;  for  the  murder  of  one  wotM 
otherwise  only  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  c^her 
upon  his  guard.  The  pope  therefore  wrote  to 
the  cardinal  Biario,  nephew  of  count  Gircdamd,  a 
youth  of  only  eighteen  years  of  age  whom  he  had 
just  achnitted  into  the  sacred  college,  and  who 
was  then  studying  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  to 
desire  him  to  obey  whatever  Sections  he  i^uld 
recdve  from  the  archbishop  of  Pisa ;  and  Salvia^ 
accordmgly  carried  him  to  a  seat  of  the  Pa^fli 
near  Florence.  The  conspirators  knew  that  the 
new  cardinal  must  be  trdcomed  Mrith  public  eiit^^ 
tainments,  at  which  they  hoped  that  the  Medici 
might  be  found  present  togetiier  and  dispatched 
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while  tmnmjpkJmkci dinger.  Jacapo de' Paaxi  CHAP* 
MMre  A  iftte^  io  which.both.  tbe  bratheta  were  ac-  ^''' 
•CfrJf nfgiy  iavited :  Lor^nxo  howerer.  Blbhe  cam^ 
fior  GiuUano  was  mfi^poBed. .  But  Lorenzo,  86 
had  been  fioreseeii,  made  snmptaoiis.preparatidJis 
to  receive  the  cardinal  at  his  irilla  at  Fiesolerjiiid 
them  the  conspiiatois  foOy  resolved  to  execute 
their  purpose.  The  entertainment  tocdc  place, 
but  still,  Giuliano  was  abseint;  and  the  Pazzi, 
thus  agaia  disappointed,  and  despairing  of  secure 
iag  the  presence  of  the  younger  Medici  at  a 
aeccmd  festival  to  be  given  by  his  brother,  resolved 
to  defer^  their  enterprise  no  longer  tlmn  the  fol*- 
hiwing  Sunday,  when  the  cardinal  was  to  be  pre- 
lent  at  hi|^  mass  at  the  cathedral  of  Florence: — 
an  oecasion  on  which  it  was^thought  tibiat  neitisusr 
0f aAo  Medici  OQuld  with  decency  absent  himsdf. 
Thcve  it  was  determined  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
SMBt  sofenm  offices  of  religion,  the  crime  of  as- 
iiafiiiiniMiHn  should  be  perpetrated ;  that  the  ele- 
vation ciibB  host,  as  the  kneeling  victims  bowed 
tbeir  heads>  should  be  the  signal  of  nmrder ;  and 
tiiat>  atthenumient  of  the  sacrifice,  the  archbishop 
flalviaki  and  otbers^ishould  seize  the  paJace  of  the 
si^ory,  while  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  was  to  raise  the 
city  by  the  cry  .of  liberty.  Francesco  de'  Pazad 
-charged  himself,  together  with  Bernardo  Bandini,  a 
daring  and  devoted  partizan  of  his  house,  with  the 
assassination  of  .GiuHano*  tSiovan  Battista  Mon*- 
tesec^,  acondottiere  in  the  piq^  service,  had 
^boldly  engaged  with  his  smgle  hand  to  dispatch 
liiorenso,  while  he  understood  that  the  murder  wes 
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CHAP,  to  take  place  at  a  f estivaL  Bat  when  Mooteseooo 
^^*  found  that  it  was  befiore  the  altar  of  God  that  it  inn 
intended  he  should  shedtheUoodof  a  man,  whose 
hoq^itaUty  he  had  enjoyed,  his  comage  fisdled  hisL 
The  soldier  declared  that  he  dared  not  add  sacri* 
lege  to  murder  and  perfidy;  and  his  <^Gu:e  was 
committed  to  two  ecdeaastics,  who  had  not  the 
same  scnqdes. 

When  the  appointed  morning  arrived,  the  ear- 
dinal  Riario  and  Lorenso  de'  Medici  were  already 
at  the  cathedral,  the  church  was  n^idly  filling 
witli  people,  and  still  Ginliano  de'  Medici  did  net 
appear.  The  conspirators  b^gan  to  dreadanother 
disappointment,  and  Francesco  de*  Paui  and 
Bernardo  Bandini  left  the  cathedral  to  seek  fiur 
him,  and  to  persuade  him  that  his  absence  woidd 
be  invidiously  remarked.  Every  feding  which 
revolts  at  murder  and  treachery  is  strengthened, 
when  we  learn  the  terms  of  familiarity  on  which 
these  mai  had  just  been  living  with  him,  whom 
thqr  were  luring  to  death.  They  passed  thdr 
arms  round  his  waist,  as  if  to  draw  him  in  playful 
violence  tpwards  the  diurch,  but  in  reality  to  feel 
whether  he  had  put  on  his  cuirass,  which  ho  woie 
with  habitual  timidity  under  his  garmentsi  Birt 
Giuliano  was  indisposed;  he  had  discarded  his 
armour;  and  so  unsuBpideitt  was  he  at  that  hour 
of  impending  evil,  that  he  even  left  at  home  the 
dagger  which  usually  hung  at  his  side.  As  he 
entered  the  churdi  and  approached  the  altar,  the 
two  conspiratoiB  kept  close  to  him;  the  two 
priestfy  assassins  had  ako  fij^ed  themselves  in  Uie 
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tbrong  beside  Lwenaso;  and  wfa6n  the  host  was  chap. 
raised^  and  every  knee  waa  bendii^  in  adoraticm^  ^^^* 
Bati^aii  stnxk  his  daggn  into  the  breast  of  ^^^^ 
Giuliano.  The  Yiotim  staggered  and  fell,  and  ^^"^ 
Francesco  de'  Pa«d  threw  himsdf  upon  him  with  ^'^^ka. 
mdi  blind  fury,  that  besides  inflicting  on  him 
seveial  blows  with  his  dagger,  the  least  a  death,  he 
grievously  wounded  himself  in  the  thigh.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  two  priests  attacked  Lorenzo. 
One  of  them  struck  at  his  throat,  but  missed  his 
aim;  and  the  blow,  which  only  slightly  grazed 
Medici  in  the  neck,  merdy  startled  him  to  his 
defence.  Rapidly  throwing  his  cloak  about  his 
left  arm  for  a  shield,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cou* 
rageously  defended  himself,  until  his  attendants 
came  to  his  aid.  The  priests  then  lost  c6urage 
and  fled ;  but  Bandini,  his  dagger  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  Giuliano,  now  ^ideavoured  to  rush 
upon  Loremso,  and  stabbed  one  of  his  train  to 
the  heart  who  interposed  to  defend  him.  Lorenzo 
however  was  by  this  time  surrounded  by  his 
fneais,  who  hastily  sought  refuge  with  him  in 
the  sacristy  and  closed  its  brazen  doors.  Meto- 
while  the  whole  church  was  filled  with  conster- 
nation ;  and  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and 
alarm  had  no  socmer  passed,  than  the  friends  of 
the  Medid  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  con- 
veyed hoitenzo  in  safety  to  his  palace. 

During  tlds  scene  in  the  cathedral,  the  arch- 
bidiop  Salviati,  with  a  stnmg  band  of  conspira- 
iors,  attemipted  as  had  been  concerted  to  seize 
ik9  pfllace  of  the  signiory  and  the  persons  of  the 
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chap:  nu^iMntes.    Aftor  ffling  tiie  miter  apaii— uli 

VH*     wHhIds  IbBowen,  the  araMnihop  oMained  Jby  Ui 

^t^^  tank  «n  easy  admhuun  to  Ae  pknancefof  the 

gpMdGEUonier  a&d  prkMTB  ii4io  W€ve  fidttkig.  ^  Butm* 

ted  liis  ifiamiisr'tieianqred  so  mack  eonftunaa,  Itet 
tlie  BiKSpkAon  6tAe  gonfiAftader  beii^  excite^  he 
nished  from  ihe  hall  and  asseaiiMBd  Hie  guards 
ttid  BiervyitB  tof  Uie  pahibe*  The  docm  wore  ae* 
MUred;  and'tlie  CMii^idratiDM  ^rara  (fiiriaudy  aa- 
stttOt^d  b^  1^  AagfsfriKtt99  and  liiar  attendaata 
witii  subli  mo^y  weiqpond  fmd  imtfimi^itg^  the 
otmUhtow  ftnniiture  of  tile  pdadig  affiirded.  I>ii^efaed  aad 
■pinuors.  i&tiimdated,  they  made  bat  a  feeble  leaistaBec^ 
and  were  all  dth6r  slatightered  on  the  *  qpait^ 
hnrfed  fimn  the  windowi^,  or  made  prisoiienk 
lacopo  d^'  Pazai,  feBowed  by  a  troop  of  scMiOTy^ 
atten^pted  to  succour  ikettk,  aSoer  an  abortiTe 
effort  to  excite  the  dtiaens  to  revolt  by  cryiag 
Hberty  through  the  streets.  But  the  magiateatea 
held  the  palace  until  numerous  dtiaens  eaae  to 
tiieir  aid,  and' Jacopo,  seeing  that  the  game  was 
lost,  fled  into  the  country. 

The  fate  of  most  of  the  cons]^arators  was  not 
loi^  delayed.  The  archbishop  Salriati  was 
hanged  from  a  window  ef  the  public  paboe,  even 
in  his  pielatical  tobes.  Francesco  de^  Ptunri,  who 
exhausted  by  k)ss  ci  Mood  frind  his  sdf^iflteted 
wound,  had  been  obliged  to  conMe  himself  to  bis 
imcle%  house,  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  andaus- 
pended  irom  tke  sAme  place  of  execudan.  Jaoopo 
hamsdf,  being  HBCo^^ei  and  arrested  m  Ike 
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coaiitry  by  Hhib  peasantfy^  (mis  ifarouj^  into  tiie  qhap. 
dty  ii  iSew^^bys  afterwaids^  andfHwnilarly  executed  ^^^* 
wi^  another  of  Ji]9  nepliepfs^.wliMe.im^^ 
of  'file  isoDBpmty  wiBuiihis^oafycrime^  for  he  had 
refilled te  oigage in  it;  and  liitt  whole :Qf>  the  de- 
voted fiunily  of  die.Parai  wore  coodeiniied.  to 
exile,  except  6u j^iebno,  (the  lm>therf*]ii-Iaw  of 
Lorenzo,  liie  firiestcr  who  had  attadi:ed  Lorenzo, 
the  coodiDttieie  Monteseoco,.  and  abave  sevenity 
inferior  persons*  faeiiides  snffibred  deatihi ;  and  even 
Bernardo  Bandini,^  though  he  escaped  for  a  time 
to  Constantinople,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crnnesi 
far  Lorenzo  had  anffieient  mflnehffe  with  Mahomet 
IL  to  caose  him  to  be:aeiMd  andisent  to  Flwaokoe 
for  ebcecntion.  The  young  cardual  Riario,  rather 
an-  instraniait  ihan;.an  acoomj^fiee  in  the  €(mBpi* 
mej,  waa  wi^  diffienUy  saved  by  Lor^izo  from 
being  torn  to  pieees'by  die  fiiry  of  the  flo^ientine 
nob ;  bnt  his  attendants  were  mercilessly  butdmred 
bythi 


The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazra  strikingly  disidsyed  Lonmode* 
the  absoluteness  of  the  Medicean  dominion  oyer  mkrorW 
the  win  and  affbctions  of  the  people  of  Florence. 
So  far  from  shewing  any  disposition  to  join  the 
Pazzi  in  revolt,  the  popukce  were  fifled  widi 
grief  and  fury  at  the  murder  of  Oiuliano,  and  at 
the  peril  in  which  Lorenzo  had  stood,  lliey  had 
flown  to  arms  to  defend  the  Medici ;  and  they 
paraded  Florence  for  whole  days  to  commit  every 
outrage  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  conspirators 
which  still  defiled  the  streets.    The  cry  of  "^  Pallel 
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CRAP.  PtdleP— the  annarial  device  of  ihe  MecBd*— 
^l*  contiiiBally  Ksonnded  dirough  the  city;  and  the 
^^!^*  memoiy'of  tiie  tnigedy  wherem  Giiiliiiio  had 
Mktk,  was  always  associated  in  the  paUKc  Hiiiid 
with  a  deepened  and  aflfectk»iate  interert  fw  tte 
safety  of  LoTeozo,  and  with  an  attachmoy;  to  his 
person  which  lasted  to  his  death*  f 
f^^  When  Sixtus  IV.  found  that  the  conspiiacy  nS 
"i^ohj.  t}|e  Paxzi  had  foiled,  he  immediatdy  followed  up 
tiie  flagitious  part  which  he  had  takm  in  that  plot, 
by  disturbing  all  Italy  with  the  more  qpen  par* 
suit  of  his  implacable  resentment  against  Loreaso 
de'  Medici.  But  before  we  observe  the  ccmtinued 
eSects  of  the  fierce  and  unholy  spirit,  by  which 
tiis  pontiff  disgraced  the  assumed  sanctity  of  Us 
office,  we  may  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  notue 
the  condition  of  the  Milanese  duchy.  Francesco 
SSotxtL,  whose  ailightened  policy  and  good  go- 
vernment as  a  sovereign  had  almost  atoned  for 
the  perfidious  career  through  which  he  had 
reached  his  throne,  survived  the  war  of  the  Near 

*  The  fiunily  arms  of  the  t  The  anthorides  which  I 

Medici  were  six  golden  halls  have  consulted  for  the  domes- 

(palled'oro).  Their  namei  and  tic  history  of  Florence,  from 

this  device  of  the  balk  «r  pills,  the  amuDepcemmt  of  the  go* 

seem  to  agree  stronf^y  enough  vemment  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 

in  referring  to  medicine  as  their  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pass! 

original  occupation.   Yet  their  ^  indusivCi  are  Maochiavdi,  1st 

Satterers  were  hat  ashamed  lo  Fior*   parta  of  bb.  v^  vii,« 

invent  lying  legends  of  allsortSy  viiL;  Scipione  Ammirato,  Ist. 

to    reconcile    these    armorial  Fior.  parts  of  bb.  xxi.|  xziii*i 
bearings  with  an  ancestry  of 
heroes. 
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poKtan  siiccesdoit  only  two  year?.    At  the  nio*   CH AP. 
iMiiC  of  fais  death,  his  eldest  legitimate  son,  Ga-     ^^i- 


Ieas2o  Maria,  was  in  France  at  the  head  of  an   v^>vw 
ianny,  witii  which  he  had  sent  him  to  assist  Loms  v!^^^ 
XL  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  kingdom.    But  the  ^^^^q 
fpiiet  possession  of  the  ducal  states  was  secured 
to  Galeazso  Maria,  by  the  wke  measures  of  his 
moither  Bianca  Visconti ;  and  hastening  his  re- 
turn, he  assumed  tl^  crown  without  opposition; 
Though  not  witiiout  ability.  Hie  new  duke  had  ^^^^^ 
few  qualities  in  common  with  his  fatiier.    He  in*  us^Muria. 
deed  fidthftdly  preserved  his  alliance  with  Flo« 
rence,  and  nuuntaused  vigorous  order  in  his  dbtni' 
nioris.    But  he  was  vain  mA  arrogant,  pusillani* 
mous  and  cruel ;  and  in  the  detestistble  vices  of 
his  privi^  life  he  closely  resembled  that  race  of 
odious  tyrants,  Ihe  Visconti,  from  whom  he  was 
descended  in  the  maternal  line.    In  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  he  repadd  the  aflSM^ticm  and  prud^it 
counsds  of  his  am&^le  mother,  Bianca,  with  base 
itagratitude.    He  obliged  her  to  quit  his  court, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  which  he  had  already 
taught  his  subjects  to  conceive  of  his  wickedness, 
that  her  sudden  death  was  universally  attributed 
to  poison  administered  by  his  orders. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Galeazzo  Maria  HUorinei, 
might  wdl  countenance  the  belief  of  even  so  re- 
Tolting  a  crime.  While  he  revelled  with  ferocious 
delight  in  the  infliction  of  frightful  cruelties 
upon  all  who  fell  under  his  displeasure,  his  de- 
baucheries were  attended  with  circumstances  of 
intolerable  outrage,  and  carried  shame  and  deso- 
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CHAP,  kutitn  ItttD  the  prmdpil  himeB  bi  MUsu    Not 

FAu  I    ^^'^^^^'^^^^  ^'^^  fixrdUgr  %teriiig  mvA  and:  daugkn 
tars  from  tbdr  homw^  be  gloried  ie  obUgifig  tii^ 


aatoiBl  pioteotom  to  beboma  tlie  instnitaeot^  of 
their  dishonor.  The  diuaxded  objeets  of  Mi 
bnttalitjrwere  tihea  abandwedtohifr  ^^lirdsjtiid 
the  last  insidtrof  Hnk  tjvaat  was  toMidfie  a  public 
boast  and  a  derision'  of  their  rjl^ai«y.  For  ten 
yeaiahis  dtegradiad  subjieots  had  endured  hit  atro* 
dties^  when  a  young  mati  of  nolde  family>  Giro*-' 
ladm  Olgiato^  whose  beloied  sister  had^  fatten  a 
sacrifice  to  the  passioiis  -of  this  monst^j  reserved 
to  rid  the  earth  of  hisr€iru3bes»  Hi&  design  was 
embraced  by  two  other  kindred  sj^iits^  wb» 
tdMired  his  iiquriea  or  hss  detestatitcm  of  an  insup' 
portable  tyranny.  As  Galeaeao  Maria  was  mov- 
ing in  his  ducal  state  through  the  dmnch  of  St 
i^A^ent  Stefismo  during  a  public  festirat,  the  t^ureeeons^i* 
1476  ratars  suddeiriy  affsroadied  hin^  and  together 
stmck  their  d^;gers  at  the  same  instant  into  bis 
body.  The  tyrant  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  but  the 
al^ect  crowd  which  ^ed  the  church  wai^^ed  con* 
rage  to  protect  their  dettverers.  The  accom- 
plices of  Girolamo  were  killed  by  the  guards  oi 
the  duke  in  attanptiiig  to  fly ;  and  though  the 
youA  himself  escaped  at  the  moment  to  his  home^ 
his  parent  reused  him  the  shelter^  wbidh  a  bi&nA 
afforded.  He  was  shortly  discovi^  and  enp^ 
cuted^  after  enduring  frightful  tortures  witli  un- 
shaken cmistancy  and  a-firm  conYiction  of  the 
Justice  of  his  caisse. 
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•  II]uiA^dcrn1]ilefltibMiL.1ii0libp6  of  tlie  comqpi-   chap; 
ratoro^  that  Ae  pec^.  would  seue  tiie  moment  of     ^^^• 
tihrix  libemtkm  from  tgmimy  by  the  death  of  ^^^ 
Gakazflo  to  eataUiih  .a  repuhlican.  constttution.  ^'Z%''' 


W  tlie  Milanfise  pnoiwd  that  the  debasing  influ-  ^"^""^ 
ODce  of  a  loi^  semtnde  had  dkqualified  them  foi 
AeasBertum  of  theeommoii  rights. of  humanity* 
While  the  ducal  govenumeiit  was, paralyzed  by. 
Ae  aaddeo.  fiiite  of  the  tycaat,  they  made  not  the 
flli^test  e&Kct  to  atrifco  line  freaiom;  and  Giaa 
Gafeaaso/the  80B  of  tibe  late  duke,  a  boy  of  ^ght 
yeass  of  age^  nm  anfiered.  peaceaMy  to  suqceed 
him.  The  ducheas  Boane  (tf  Savoy,  the  widow  of 
Galeaaaso  Mazia^  took  the  reina  of.  government  for 
her  chiU,  and  all  the  atates  of  Italy  assured  her 
by  theiir  ambaaaadon  of  friendship  and  prot^ion. 
The  regency  of  Bonne  deservedly  acquired  the 
nputatkm.of  prudence  and  justice ;  but  her  sta» 
tion  was  one  of.  exceeding  diBlculty»  for  her  hus- 
band had  kft^  several  brothers  ofdangwous  dia- 
racter.  The  youngest  of  the  five  uncles  of  the 
mbixtduhe refused  to  trmiUe  &e duchess-mother; 
but  the.four  others^  ^ouza,  who  hdd  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Baii  by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples^ 
Lndovico^  simamed  the  'Moor^  Ottaviano^  and 
Ascanio^  leagued  to  usurp  ail  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Galeaazo  Maria,  who  knew  their  restless 
ambition^  had  removed  them.from  his  courts  but 
innnediately  after  his  death  they  hastmied  to 
fifilan;  and,  to  overthrow  the  govemmcmt  of 
Bonne,  laboured  to  revive  the  old  quarrel  of  the 
Guelfe  and  Ghibelins  by  declaring  themselves  the 
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Btfpporterf  of  the  latter  fiictioH.  But  the  admi^ 
nifitratioii  of  the  dachess^motiier  was  fomly  aiMk 
tained  hy  a  man  of  talents  and  probitf,  Cecco* 
Sunoneta,  who  after  justly  aoquirmg  the  confi* 
dence  of  Francesco  Sfbrza^  had  served  his  son 
GaleazTO  with  equal  fideU^,  and  hy  his  abiUties 
and  virtue  had  neutralized  many  of  the  caprices 
and  extravagancies  of  that  execrable  tyrant* 

Siinoneta  was  now  the  chkf  minister  and  choseo 
counsdknr  of  the  duchess^mother^  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  herself  and  her  son,  if  she  had 
never  swerved  from  his  guidance;  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  undes  of  the  yov^ 
A^e,  by  admit^ig  the  leaders  of  the  fiM^tion 
which  they  had  revived  into  the  council  of  i^ 
gency,  Simoneta  found  that  they  were  still  plot* 
ting  against  the  duehess  ami  hiroselfc  Penetrating 
their  designs,  he  ciuised  some  of  their  aoorai^lices 
to  be  arrested^  and  U^  brothera  then  flew  to  anas^ 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the 
capital  against  the  minister.  But  none  of  tte 
dtiaei»  joined  them;  they  wefe  conyelted  to 
retire  from  Milan ;  and  one  of  1hem»  Ottaviano^ 
perished  on  his  retreat  in  attempting  to  swim 
across  the  Adda.  Through  the  influence  -of  Si* 
moneta»  the  three  survivors  with  their  principal 
1477  adherents  were  sentenced,  by  a  decree  of  liie 
council  of  regency,  to  a  faaniidimfi»t  in  wlndi 
they  still  remained  in  the  following  year ;  when 
the  hostilities  which  the  pope  excited  in  the 
peninsula  gave  than  but  too  fovorable  an  occa>- 
sion  for  renewing  their  machinations^ 
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Ab  Shctiis  I V.  ^  in  Ms^  rage  at  the  fiiSnre  of  ^e  CRAP, 
ecmspiracy  of  the  Paz^i,  threw  off  the  mask  and   ^^^''^ . 
dedsred  himself  orertiy  against  Lorenzo  de"  Me-   wyw 
did,  he  did  not  even  attempt  an  excnlpation  of  p^ation 
his  notorious  share  in  that  plot    But  afliecting  de*  Medki 
mdignation  and  horror  at  the  outrage  offered  to  i{.  "^ 
the  church  in  the  ignominious  deadi  of  the  arch- 
h&diop  of  Pisa,  he  iramediatelj  declared  Fknrence 
excommunioated,  if  her  citizens  should  fiul  to 
defiver  up  Lorenzo  and  all  the  perpetrators  of 
that  act,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.    At  tibe  same  time  he  puMished  an  ^''iv\'S^ 

*"  against  Fi<h 

alliance,  whidi  he  ^id  ahready  formed  agakist  the  ^"^JJ^^ 
Medici    with   Ferdinand   of  Naples   and  with  ^"^p^i?. 

^  and  the  kmg 

Sienna;  for  that  republic  too  had  some  petty'  ofNapUi. 
causes  of  hostility  to  Florence.  War  was  now 
dedared  by  the  I^igue'against  Lorenzo ;  the  Flo- 
lentine  territory  was  invaded  1^  their  troops ;  and 
ihe  pope  reiterated  spiritual  fulminations-  in  sup- 
port of  his  temporal  aims. 

The  Florentine  government  vainly  endeavoured 
to  deprecate  the  violence  of  the  pontiff,  by  ao 
knowledging  their  fault  in  having  themselves  put 
to  ^kath  the  archbishop  and  the  priests  his  ac- 
complices, who  were  subject  only  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  but  finding  this  submission  without 
effect,  they  had  recourse  to  more  energetic  mea- 
sures for  the  protection  of  their  state.  Preparing 
vigorouriy  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers,  they 
addressed  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  most  of 
the  powers  of  Italy  and  of  Europe ;  they  repre- 
sented the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and 
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CHAP,   they  conToked  at  Ffoxenfiek  synod  of  iJioTu^ 

VIL 


^'^     tlsrgy  taapj^eal  to  a  geneial  coiindl  against  Mi 


and  spiiitual  sentences.  These  prooded- 
h^  were  not  without  their  wei^t*  The  Mng  of 
France  and  otiier  prinoes  renumBtnted  in  a  hi§^ 
tone  wiiii  tibe  pope  against  the  prosecuticBi  of  ani 
unjust  war;  ai^  though  the  Vaietians^  whose 
contest  with  the  Tmics  was  not  yet  condudad, 
abstained  from  acttrely  engaging  in  the  impend^- 
ii^  hostilities,  the  Milanese  regency  firmly  re- 
solved to  support. the  cause  of  Lctt'enzo  d^  Me- 
dici, and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  undertook  the  per- 
sonal craoEmand  of  the  Horentine  forces. 

Sixtus  IV*,  iMiw^ver,  was  not  Ihe  less  stroi^ly 
bent  on  his  purposes ;  and  his  league  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Ni^es  rendered  him  still  very  superior  iit 
strength  to  Loren^to  de*  Medici  and  his  alfies. 
The  pope  gave  the  cmnmand  of  tiie  numerous 
forces,  which  he  levied  among  the  Romagnol 
signers^  to  Federigo  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  some 
years  before  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity;  and 
Alfonso  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  king  Ferdinand, 
joinii^  that  celeforated  captain  ¥dtk  a  Ne^nditan 
army,  the  cdnfederates  gained  several  successes 
against  tibe  Florentine  troops  undor  the  duke  of 
Ferrara ;  who  proved  himself  either  foithless  to 
the  cause  whidi  he  had  embraced,  or  ctestitute  of 
Their  in-  military  skill.  Meanwhile  Sixtuft  and  Ferdinand 
d^e  iL  bestirred  themselves  to  deprive  the  Florentines 
S^^  of  the  powerful  aid  of  Milan.  By  their  intrigues 
""^  tibey  induced  the  Adcmii,  who  governed  Genoa 
under  the  Milanese  regency,  to  throw  off  that 
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y0keraft4|i«^iiiitterouB'ariiQr^  wMch  tte  dtfchisM  CHav. 
Boime-disptttehed  itoto  Ligttria  to  mippoft  Ao    ^^^' 
im^lioiity  o#heg  wn,  was4flfeatedlyf?ttoGe»>e8i>   sJtv^ 
wMb  d^gfuil  difigMMu    THiotigh^  A  Aew  i^^rcAiitioii 
tfftefvnurds^Mi^  tli&Fk^^  of  the 

govemmeaVof  GMtta^tte  (t€M€lMadiiiide]Mnd6nM 
tf  that  i^Cttte  ^as  equaUy  difisttrtiiell^  to  tiie  Mi* 
faiMge  atftiumty,  and  thei^^iM  injwtoud  1»  tiio 
iiiteFestiB  of  Loi^enzo  do'  MMIi^i  andUsi  eoinitry. 

The  popn  BOW  applied  himself  to  peiBoade  yet 
more  duagerouid  enemies  tiian  1^  Genoese  to 
aiMack  the  duehess^reg^nt  of  JMSIati.  By  Ae  mat- 
chinations  of  his  legate  afld  priently  eiMsBarfes^  he 
played  upon  the  siiiEqpIe  dtt^tion  of  the  Swiss^ 
mi  anhiiated'theh'  relfgioiis  mti  warlfte  epirit  iit 
bifrfierr iee  wgi&Qst  MllM :  as  if  the  contest^  into 
iviiich*  hi&  criminal  pasmons  had  hurried  Mm,  had 
beat  the  eanae  of  God,  A  large  body  of  the  Swisid 
invaded  Lombardy,  and  though  they  made  but 
one  desultory  campaign,  this  short  expedition  not 
imly  augmented  the  reputation  of  their  prowess 
ki  Italy  by  a  defeat  which  they  gave  the  Milanese 
«my,  but  embsBtassed  the  couns^  of  the  duchess, 
and  eflfectuBUy  diverted  her  resourees  fi^m  &e 
tttmour  of  Florence;  Thie  storai  whidi  threat- 
eMd  tbe^  government  of  Bonne  &om  the  Alps  had 
anoreely  beencahned  by  the  prudent  negociations 
of  h^  minister  Simoneta,  wh^i  the  uncles  of 
the  young  duke  of  Milan,  in  the  idfiance  of  the 
pope,  and  attended  by  some  Genoese  laroops,  eii^ 
Mred  Lombardy  from  their  exile.  The  eldest  was  1479 
mm  dead»  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
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CHAP.  poiSQiiedby  hfsbietlier  Lodoviootlie^^^ 
^^I-  succeeded  him  in  his  dudiy  of  BarL  On  the 
app^rance  q{  Hbe  Sfiucza  ia  the  Milanese  stafeest^ 
they  declared  ^t  they  only  came  to  deUver  tibeir 
youQg  nephew  and  his  motiber  hacself  fieom-  the 
antiiorky  of  Simoneta ;  and  under  tiiis  j^etenoe 
they  took,  possessicm  of  a  great  nunibesr  of  the 
sttoi^  jlHaees  of  Lombardy,  which  opened  their 
gates  to  than.  The  court  of  Bonne  was  at  the 
time  Stated  by  cabals  against  her  minuter; 
and^  at  the  persuasion  of  his  enemies^  she  had  the 
weakness  to  enter  into  an  accommodatiQn  witih 
Ludovico  and  to  invUe  him  to  Milaa 

When  Simoneta  leamt  the  detamination  of  the 
duchess^  he  declared  to  her  that  the  part  which 
she  had  taken  would  entail  destruction  on  him 
and  the  loss  of  power  to  her.  Ludovico  had 
scarcdy  entered  the  capital^  when  the  prophecy  of 
her  veteran  and  faithful  counsellor  began  its  fiiit- 
i^rat  Almost  the  first  act  of  Ludovico  was  ta 
cause  Simoneta  to  be  arrested^  with  the  principal 
persons  who  were  attached  to  his  party.  After 
lin^ring  for  nearly  a  year  in  prison^  where  he 
was  treated  with  frightful  barbarity,  the  old  m^ 
vaster  was  finally  beheaded ;  and  Ludovico  then 
declared  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,.  though  only 
twdve  years  old,  of  su£6icient  age  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  for  himself.  This  was  merefy 
to  afford  a  j^ea  for  the  removal  of  ihe  duchess 
ficpm  power ;  many  of  her  counselors  were  impiir 
soned,  piondered,  and  exiled ;  and  lE^e  was  tiius 
driven  by  mortification  and  insults  to  withdraw 
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from  ihe  capHaL    From  tiiis  e|»Mh  Ludovieb  the  chap. 
Moor^  with  the  air  of  direct^  the  judgment  of     vii. 
the  yotmg  duke^  usurped  ^  his  name  ^  the  au*   ^^^^' 
tberity  of  the  atate,  and  became  in  &ct  the  aove^  sfo^"^ 
re^n  of  his  nephew's  dominions.    His  alliance  JJ^^^t 
with  the  pope  and  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  ^e^^'Ji 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  Flormce,  and  that  ^^^^ 
itsite  might  thenceforth  expect  to  number  Milan    1480 
among  her  ^lemies. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Tuscany  Prognst  of 
Imd  been  for  two  years  exceedingly  un&vorable  ^^^wkf- 
to  Flor^ice.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici>  though  Itbso*  nS^'teM  oc 
lutely  directmg  the  affiiirs  of  that  state,  as  if  he  ^'""^'^ 
had  been  her  legitimate  sovereign,  did  not  shew 
himself  at  the  head  of  her  amues.  His  absence 
firom  the  field  was  probably  occasioned  by  his 
consdousness  that  he  had  neither  experience  nof 
talent  for  military  command;  but  the  want  of 
some  controlling  authority  iii  the  Florentine  camp 
was  fiEttally  evinced.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
the  chieftains  of  inferior  rank  serving  miik  theit 
bands  in  Florentine  pay,  despised  the  interference 
of  the  republican  commissaries  who  attended  theif 
movements.  They  consumed  the  resources  of  tlie 
state,  and  passed  the  season  for  active  operations^ 
in  violent  disagreements  amoi^  themselves ;  while 
tiie  confederates,  under  the  dukes  of  Calabria  and 
Urbino,  ravaged  or  conquered  gmi  part  of  Hib 
nerentine  territoi^^  Lorensoido'  Medici,  in  the 
midst  ot  these  revetses,  did  not  however  lose,  cou^ 
Mige.    He  actividy  and  successfully  negoeiated 
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CHAP,   te  tii0  Mmtoaee  ^  V«iiioe,  aow  ddiiwred  fimai 
..^^.    ^'  Turtuflli  warj  and  in  C9B«ert  with  that »- 

FAKT  II# 

pubMc^  he  planned  tike  revival  of  the  Angevm 
l^reteniionB  upon  Naples-  Tboi^h  the  Venetiana 
irtffl  hung  back  fipoMi  becomwg  jndmc^als  in  t2ie 
mur^  thdr  ambasaadcmj  together  with  those  id 
Fkneium,  jnade  at^evtuies  to  Regnier  11.,  duke  of 
Lorraine^  on  whom  the  Ai^^evin  rigfats  had  de» 
volved  through  the  female  line ;  and  that  priiwe 
eagedy  listened  to  their  poposab. 
But  the  people  ^  Flomp^  did  not  ahai?  the 


pte.  ^^  apirSt  of  their  ]eadw»  1%^  state  was  exhausted 
and  dedolated*  their  comno^ce  was  ahaaos^  de^ 
strayed^  and  their  hurthens  were  hourly  hecomi^g 
more  ruinous,  in  the  aupport  of  an  uafoTtunate 
war ;  whieh  had  been  undertaken  and  enduiedi 
•ot  to  j^POteet  the  true  interests  of  Floreueei  but 
for  the  personal  aafety  of  the  individnal  who  go^ 

vttned  them.  They  began  opeoly  to  maniftat 
their  diagi^  and  diaeontent ;  and  Loren^oii  aftav 
the  atonriT^  eiiperienee  of  two  disastrous  cam^ 
paigns  and  the  loss  of  ihe  JMilanese  alUanoe^  ha4 
to  dread  the  change  ^f  the  popular  aff^stion  and 
the  ovOTthrow  of  hia  own  an^hority.  jSiomededh 
sive  step  beeame  neoeamy  on  his  part»  when  th^ 
inaction  of  a  tnioe^  which  wisun^qpeetedly  pr^ 
poaed  by  the  duke  «f  Calahriai  gave  the  people  a 
dangerms  leimie  to  toood  4»vw  their  di^trewes. 
The  cessation  of  hoatUitieai  howew^  more  fertv-* 
natdy  afforded  him  an  q;K;n4i^  fqf  the  adoption 
of  a  measure,  than  whi^  there  appeared  no  oth«r 
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tenure,  wlifle  It  wafE»  in  tedflMliinKKiidf^      CHAP, 
nius.    He  resolved  to  proceed  immediatdy  to     ^'^* 
Naples^  and  to  eomimt  hiimelf  into  tbe  hands  of  M^y^ 
Img  Ferdinand^  thoi^  lus  avowed  enemf,  wit&  tuTS^of 
the  hope  of  discovering  how  that  monarch  was  ^mu^. 
aecretly  affiscted^  and  of  persuading  him  of  the  lI!^^L' 
impoliGy  of  continuing  a  war^  the  prdongation  of  ^^^^' 
which  could  gratify  only  the  rancour  of  the  pon^ 
fti£^  or  his  desire  of  aggrandizing  his.  family. 

This  enterprise  was  not  witinxut  its  inuninest 
danger  &om  the  finlMess  teinper  of  Ferdinand } 
teit  LorensEo  prohld>ly  judged^  .with  the  penetol-^ 
tion  and  foresight  which  marked  his  diameter^ 
that  the  interests  of  that  prince  would  render  him 
iasmsable  to  a  pacification..  By  vduntarilyabaentf 
img  himsdf  fircanFlorencfs^  he  wouldhoth  convince 
Hbt  world  that  he  was  not  the  tyrant  of  his  oountryi 
who  feared,  to  trust  himself  among  enrasties  under 
the  simple  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  an  ambassat 
dor;  and  that,  if  necessary^  he  was  prepared  to 
nuke  a  noUe  devotkm  of  his  safety  and  life  to  the 
int0red;a  of  his  firilow-citiiens^  who  had  suffered 
an  moA  in  his  personal  cause.  He  according 
qmited  Florence^  and  being  provided  With  fom^ 
anthority  to  treat  in  the  name  df  the  tq>ttblic  with 
the  king>  passed  by  sea  to  Naples,  where  he  wal 
received  with  distingnndied  homes. 


Ferdinand  haid  entered  into  the  wlur  agaitist  hfh  Heper- 
B90  de  Mediei  merely  tram  the  ardmtiry  mh  ^^  ^ 
tives  of  ambition^  and  not>  fifce  Sixteen  fi>r  the  peaee"wtth 
indulgence  of  personal  anhnbsity^    Heth^olbw     '^°'^' 
desir^l  to  pursue  the  contest  no  longet  than 
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PHAP.  8«itodl  Iw  politiMl  iiitaNrts,  and  tiiew 
taJ^iu  ^^  to  denund  peace.  His  son  the  duke  of  Cat 
labria,  daring  his  aanpaigas  ia  Tuaeaiij,  fatd 
acquired  so  decided  an  aseendaacy  in  tlie  fsMstieas 
oi  Sienna^  that  lie  helped  to  establish  his  soreteign 
authority  over  that  stonny  ooounonwealdL  Since 
the  revolt  of  Genoa  from  Milan^  that  republic  also 
had  fiedlen  much  into  dq^endance  upon  Na;^; 
and  the  rerdution  in  the  Milanese  government 
had  be^i  the  means  of  extending  tihe  same  influ- 
enoe  into  Lombardy.  To  pursue  hb  intrigues  in 
diese  sev«ai  quarters^  and  to  strengthen  a  grow- 
ing power>  die  rqMise  of  a  peace  was  necessary  to 
F^^dinand.  No  object  remained  to  induce  him 
to  continue  the  war;  and  he  was  ther^re  the 
mwe  disposed  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  Lo? 
renao^  whose  attractive  qualities  perhaps  gained 
upon  his  personal  r^^ard^  and  whose  so^estiwr 
luid  certdnly  more  weight  upon  his  fears.  Lor 
cenao  reminded  the  king  of  tiie  danger  to  which 
Ma  throne  was  exposed  from  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Aigou!  that  it  was  easier  for  the  Fbren- 
tines  to  revenge  themselves  against  their  aiemies^ 
by  oaHing  in  a  French  prince  who  pretendedto 
the  crown  of  Naples,  than  it  would  be  to  protect 
Italy  afterwards  from  the  oonsequances  of  thus 
introducing  a  foreign  powes  to  mingle  in  her 
quarrels^  and  that  the  common  interests  of  the 
Florentines  and  of  Ferdinand  himsdf  should  teadi 
them  to  pMfer  a  ftkhful  aliance  with  eadi  other* 
to  a  senseless  war  between  their  states.  These 
consideffrtions  were  not  new  to  the  king,  and 
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maAt  «  flftDmig  tnpreamm  up<m  hkiL  Bat  fat  CHftP. 
dtttined  Lmenflo  at  his  eoutt,  to  t>1>sar¥e  whef^er  ^^^- 
fais  renio^  from  Florence  produced  anj  revofaif^ 
tion  tiheie.  Finding  that  state,  on  tke  eontoary^ 
continue  its  tranqpnl  obedience  to  tiie  Medicean 
party  eren  in  tlie  absence  of  its  dnef,  Ferdmand 
jsigaed  a^ peace  with  him  as  the  ambassador  otlm 
repnUic,  restored  all  his  ocmquests,  and  inter* 
ohanged  a  mutual  guarantee  of  dominion^  upon 
the  simple  condition  liiat  his  son  diould  be  taken 
hko  Florentine  pay  with  an  aimual  st^end  of 
6Oj00a  florins.  This  treaty  adjusted,  Lmrenao 
hastened  his  return  to  Florence,  whiNre  the  gratet 
ful  joy  and  increased  affection  of  the  people  ^ir 
tknsiastically  greeted  hin^  on  tiie  sucoessfol  ter- 
mination of  his  muston,  as  tte  bene£Burt;or  and  sa* 
viour  of  his  counti^^. 


But  peace  with  Ferdinand  did  not  release  Flo-  Thecoodi. 
rence  from  more  than  one  cause  of  anxiety.    The  t  ute  •  un 
pope  was  stiU  obstinately  resolved  to  pursue  Lo-  ^ 
renao  de*  Medici  to  destruction  by  the  continuuice 
of  <iie  war  {  and  tiie  duke  of  Calabria,  instead  of 
witfadrawiii^  the  Neapolitan  troops  ircmi  Tuscany, 
remained  at  Sienna,  weaving  his  toils  about  that 
tepiiblic,   and   still  menaoing   the  surrounding 
country.    But  just  when  Lorenzo  had  most  rea* 
son  to  dread  an  appioaddng  crisis,  an  event  sud* 
denly  occnnrred  whidi  panlyaed  aU  Italy  with 
terror,  induced  the  pope  at  once  in  his  panic  to 
abandon  the  indulgence   of  his   rancour^   and 
oUiged  the  duke  of  Calabria  to  evacuate  Sienna 
and  to  march  to  the  defienee  of  bit  fttbw's  domi- 
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CEhP.  mhaik  ThiB  wai  tiie  drtMrkilaoh  ^bw  Otaaaate  af 
^^  m  iontaidalile  Tvriddi  army.  Mahomet  lU  wlm 
l^!!|^  was  stfll  ttfiag,  fliid  wim  chimad  the  proTiQow  of 
ir^  sooAem  ilAly  as  aneiant  dependancias  6f  tha 
otaLtT'  seeptka  of  CoiBtantiBDide^  Berioudy  maditated 
tha  sulqiigtttidii  af  all  Italy;  and  hib  anterpriM 
ajgaiiist  Otnmtb  was  aidy  mtended  as  a  prelude  to 
more  elDtensi^e  pfauiB  of  conqueat.  In  onddrtak^ 
ing  it  he  waa  hkatigatad  by  the  Venstiaiia^  who  hi 
their  jaaloosy  of  the  ktb  teoonailiatioB  between 
liorenEBo  de'  Medici  and  Ferdhumd  of  Niqpfos^  did 
not  heeitate  to  eckncert  the  ruiti  of  the  ktter^  er&i 
at  the  iilusard  of  dalirariag  the  whcde  p^ihisida 
into  thehanda  of  the  iiifidda 
vohrtnai  It  is  diffiotdt,  VBL  tho  oaodem  decay  of  the  Otto* 
Italy.  flaan  power,  to  oodc^Te  th@  iaar  and  horrw  whichi 
durii^  the  fifteenth  century,  ha  g%antic  and  rapid 
growth  produced  thrbnghont  Chriat^Mlom.  Six* 
tns  IV.,  to  whoie  distempered  apprel^naion  1^ 
Turks  seemed  abeadyat  the  gates  of  Rome,  ad* 
dressed  bulls  to  all  Ohristiaa  prhices,  and  espe^ 
dally  to  the  poWets  of  Italy,  earnestly  exhorting 
them  to  peabe  amotig  fliamsdyes  and  craaaouon 
war  against  the  infidels.  lahis  terror  he  art  tkem 
the  example  by  tohmtarily  offinug  to  accept  the 
sabtitiswan  of  ike  Florentines,  which  he  had  hi* 
therto  so  obstinatdy  reAised.  A  scdemn  embassy 
was  accordingly  sent  to  him  of  some  af  the  prin^ 
cipal  eitisetis  of  Flor^ca,;  who  thiew  themsdTas 
at  his  fbet,  conftssed  that  their  rtate  had  sinned 
agalast  Ae  cburoh^  and  hnidorad  his  pardmb 
Tha  hao^ity  pontiff  in  reply  retmiaefaed  th^  in 
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ifmkmt  tcatntt  fcr  tlieir  .^lioliedifliiee  It  Ae  Hofy  chap* 
Smw  but  <iQmdbadei  by  iprantiag  them  abM)utieq»     ^'^* 
TetnoYUig  tlie  iatwdiet  fWNn  thek  d^y^  a  w^!w 

kig  to  equstaUa  tonus  of  peaee.  ^^bj 

The  TuAb,  on  their  kndiqg  near  Otranto,  had  viJSi!!^ 


ioiMftdiatdy  laid  siMe  to  that  important  city;  Abn^tM^ 
aad  as  the  place  was  imiMr^Mired  fior  defenoej  th^  tiMTurkiak 
in  a  few  dayS)  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistr  "^ 
once  of  the  people^  entored  it  hy  tiie  breach  and 
9iade  a  horriUe  massacreof  the  inhabitants.  But 
immediately  after  this  successj  Mahomet  II.  re* 
eaUed  the  main  fmrce  of  the  expedition^  leaving  i^ 
stroqg  garrison  of  above  seven  thousand  men  in 
Otranto.  The  duke  of  Calabria^  being  hastily 
soimnoned  by  his  £EU:her  ¥^th  his  army  from  Tus^ 
eany  and  joined  by  numerous  reinforcenumts^  laid 
siege  to  the  Turkish  garrison  by  land  and  sea. 
The  infidels  had  however  already  assanUed  a 
powerful  armament  with  25>0Q0  troops  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic^  to  relieve  Otranto 
and  pursue  their  ccmquests  m  Itaty,  when  an 
abrupt  tonmnation  was  put  to  their  designs  by 
the  death  of  Mahomet  IL^  and  ihe  civil  war  which  1481 
broke  out  between  his  scms.  Despairing  of  suo^ 
cour  during  this  distracted  state  oi  the  Ottmmm 
empire,  the  Ttukish  garrison  of  Otranto  capitu* 
lated  upon  hoMNrable  terms,  which  were  however 
immediately  vieriated. 

The  deaUi  of  Mahomet  IL,  the  fierce  conqueror  R«Mwed 
of  Conateotincqple^  was  hailed  by  all  the  Italian  sixt^v. 
powew,  as  a  d^v^anoe  Ivom  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  Christendom  had  ever  been  exposed.    Ac* 
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CHAR  eorfii^jr  tiie  pope  wm  no  Boona  thug  rdeaied 

^^'     from  the  dimay  which  had  so  violoDtty  agitated 

w^/^  him,  than  he  immediateiy  laboured  to  disturb  tiie 

repose  that  Italy  had  only  just  begun  to  enjoy 

since  the  late  war.    Thenceforth  he  gave  the 

reins  to  his  ambition  of  aggrandizing  his  fityorite 

nephew  Girolamo  Riario,  count  of  Imola,  to  gn^ 

tify  whose  interests  and  passions  he  had  already 

so  long  embroiled  the  peninsula.    Sixtus  IV.  now 

found  a  spirit  which  responded  to  his  own  in  tiie 

councils  of  Venice.    That  ambitious  republic  was 

also  freed  from  alarm  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and 

grasping  at  an  extension  of  her  territory  towards 

Tuscany,  she  eagerly  listened  to  the  proposals  of 

Sixtus  and  his  nephew  to  despoil  the  house  of 

Hifieagae  Estc  aud  partition  its  states.     The  Venetians 

to  despTi"^  easily  made  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  Ercole^ 

B^.     "*  the  reigning  duke  of  Ferrara;   and  the  pope 

1482    joined  them  in  a  declaration  of  war,  without  even 

troubling  himself  to  find  a  plea  for  this  aggressicm. 

Several  of  the  minor  signers  of  Italy  joined  this 

league  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetians ;  but  tiie 

king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  marquis  of 

Mantua,  and  the  Florentines,  could  not  tamety 

sufibr  the  spoliation  of  Ihe  Ferrarese  dominions  to 

enrich  the  papal  family  and  more  especiaBy  the 

Venetians,  who  were  abready  so  powerful.    These 

four  powers,  with  other  lesser  states,  ther^re 

fimned  a  counter4eague  for  the  defence  of  the 

Neirwv     dukc  of  FenaTa;  and  thus  Itidy  was  agitated  from 

^r^f^  one  extreimtyio  the  ether  by  a  general  war,  which 

commenced  in  all  quarters* 
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We  ghall  ind  no  templatkm  to  follow  tiie  events   CHAP, 
of  this  contest,  in  which,  as  most  of  the  parties      ^^* 

"■"  PART  II« 

were  rather  lukewarm  allies  than  principals,  the  w-vi^ 
operations  of  their  mercenary  armies  were  even  greST' 
more  langnid  and  indecisive  than  was  nsiial  ui 
that  age.  The  dnke  of  Ferrara,  notwithstandii^ 
the  imposing  array  of  his  protectors,  was  the 
chief  su£ferer,  since  his  enmaies  invacted  and  dis- 
membered his  states  with  much  nu»re  zeal  than 
his  Mends  defended  them.  Hk  ruin  seemed 
hourly  advancing,  his  i»rotectors  were  gradually 
abandonii^  him,  and  aU  was  prosperity  with  the 
league  of  the  pope  and  the  V^ietians,  when  Six* 
tns,  upon  some  sudden  and  unexplained  caprice — 
whether  jealous  of  the  republic,  offended  at  slights 
evinced  by  her  senate  to  his  n^hew,  or  tempted 
by  secret  offers  from  the  kingof  Naples — destroyed 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  signed  a  peace 
with  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  guaranteed  to  the 
houseof  Este  the  int^prity  of  its  dominions.  Not-^ 
withstanding  the  defection  of  Sixtus,  the  Vene-  1493 
tians  still  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests ;  and 
tlumgh  the  pope  now  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  league  for  the  defence  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara  and  excommunicated  his  late  allies,  they  fear- 
lesdy  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  to  support  the 
war  against  M  the  powers  of  Italy.  They  trusted 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  speedy  s^pamtion  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  such  discordant  and  va- 
rious materials,  as  to  their  own  resources;  and 
though  tiie  league  gained  some  trifling  advantages, 
such,  success  brought  no  relief  to  the  duchy  of 
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CH AP«    FeiTMa,  wMcfa  wu  eadoMSted  «Uia  by  tiie  pra* 
^^^'     sauce  of  invadess  and  -defirndtK.    In  affect  the 
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league  soon  appMaeheditediBeoIution^  Theidlei 
gsew  w«ary  of  the  vw;  thadukeof  Ferraramust 
be  rained  by  ita-eentmuaiioe;  and  ¥eBiee  akme  was 
^Mkmtelf  rasolved  upon  preeeinBg  it^  or  at  least 
wtainiBg  apart  of  ber  conqueeta* 
PeMeef  UndoT  tiicae  circiuBrtaacea  a  peace  was  at  last 
^^'^'  aooommodated  by  negociatioa  between  the  Veiie^ 
tiana  andLudoTico  SfiNrjea,  the .  real  sotereign  of 
Milan.  By  this  treaty^^  whidii  was  afterwards  m^ 
tified  by  the  ttnbaaaadons  of  the  other  bdligemnta 
aiiBag&cdo^.  the  Venetians  were  left  in  posaessioii 
oi  aeonsJdemble  detent  of  territory  aboat  Rorigo^ 
at.the  eiqience.of  the  hoiise  of  Eate.  The  inta* 
seats  of  sever al  of  the  weaker  powers^  as  well  as  of 
die  duke  of  Fercara,  were  mose  or  less  samrifieed 
to  those  of  the  stronger ;  but.tiie  pope  was  meve 
dissatisfied  than  any  of  the  other  allies,  for  die 
peace  c^ered  no  acquisitions  to  his,  nephew.  He 
refosed  to  confirm  its;  stipidations ;  but  he  waa 
now  incapable  of  opposing  resistance  to  them. 
He  had  already  been  alarmingly  attacked  by  gout 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  intdiigence  of  this  treat^r 
m  said  to  have  dnrown  him  into  a  paroxyaoL  <^ 
Death  of  pafisiou,  wluch  hastened  his  dissolution.  During 
14g4 '  his  whole  pontificate  the.  sole  objects  of  Sixtua  IV. 
had  been  to  aggrandize  his  woarthkss  rdatives, 
and  to  gratify  his  fierce  animosities,  at  the  eon*- 
pence  of  every  upr%ht  principle  aad  duty.  To 
accomplish  these  emls  he  had  shrunk  fi-om  no 
crime ;  he  had  felt  no  compunction  in  devastating 
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tbepwiiiMbiilrilbi^^       Hid  Ubodahed;  and  CHAP^ 
his  last  emotioii  wm  fignb  tihat  li6. was,  conpdled     ^^^ 
to  leave  Italy  «t  peace*  *  v!!^^ 

The  iodividudl  of  their  body  whom  the  cavdi-  Pop«w 
iiab  ift  conclave  iiow  seated  in  the  racaiit  chair  of  ""^ 
St»  Peter^  was  in  character  and  habits  very  differ* 
ent  ftom  tiie  late  pontiffi  Innociint  VIIL  was  aa 
indolent  and  feeble  in  spirit  as  Sixtns  IV«  had 
been,  active  and  turbulent.  Like  his  predecessor,* 
indeed,  the  new  pope  waasurrofunded  by  relatives, 
iw  whose  interests  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  the  public  good.  Sevali.  children  were 
.the  results  of  boa  various  aMOum;  and  forgetting, 
the  decent  practice  of  his.  church,  which  might 
baare  taught  him  by  frequent  exanqples  to  disguise 
the  daims.of  theseobjecte  uponhis  paternal  affeo* 
tkm.  under  the  jdea  of  mere  consanguinity^  ha 
intcodnced  a  novel  scandal  into  Hie  papacy  by 
op^y  admowledging  them.aIL  But  neithw  In»^ 
nocent  nor  his  children  were  of  a  restless  and 
enterprising  t^nperammitk  They  did  hot  disturb 
Itafy  by  their,  aripes  like  Sixtus. and  his  £unily ; 
and  debau^ery,  extorti<m,  and  uaUushing  vfflia- 
Uty  remained  the  only  reproadioi  of  the  papal 
court  Innocent  hinuielf  was  a  wdJrintmiti<Mied. 
man;  but  he  was  constantly  governed  by  un- 
worthy &v€irttes,  to  whom  he  p«mitted  every 

*  Macchiavelli,  b.  viii.  pp.      counts  are  in  the  compilations 
5tS— 427«ScipioneAin]nirato,     of  Dam,  Hkti  de  Venise,  vol. 


h.  ixiT.  p.  118»  adfiii«  xzv.  ad  iii.  pp.  1 — £i«    Siamoodif  eOi* 

p.  160.    Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  84|  85 — 88.  and  Ro8coe>  Life 

de'  Duchi  di  Venez.  pp.  1212  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  vol.  i. 

— ^I  t8d.    The  best  modern  ac-  p.  268 — 81 1  • 
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CHAP.  irregiiiBarity ;  aiMl  1m  domestic  adniliiitM^ 
^^'     suUrad  by  the  vices  of  kis  depe^dettts. 
ypv^       Innocent  VIII.  had  been  indebted  for  hte  first 
wSt/^'^^  elevation  » the  churdi  to  the  patrbnage  of  Per- 
^^^^'  dmand  of  Naples ;  and  that  monarch  natnraDf^ 
expected  to  find  in  him  a  fidthfid  adherent.*    Bat 
®q>erience  had  shewn  that  the  popes  were  seldom 
vraciarkable  for  gratitude  to  the  early  fbonders  of 
their  fortunes,  and  more  frequently  desirous  of 
making  their  former  masters  foel  that  the  rela- 
tions of  dependahce  were  reversed.    Immediatdy ' 
after  his  accession  to  the  tiara.  Innocent  began  to 
assume  a  haughty  tone  towards  his  old  patroB, . 
and  demanded  the  payment  of  the  feudal  tnbute 
from  the  Neapiiriitan  kingdom  to  the  Holy  See, 
with  whidi  Sixtus  IV.  had  dispensed.    Aa  Ih^ 
breach   whidi  this  demand   created  gfifduaity 
widened,  the  amUtion  of  tte  pope  was  seduced 
by  the  state  of  the  Neiq[K>litan  kingdom  to  atten^ 
tibe  total  overthrow  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 
DiieontMt  Ferdinand  had  always  been  deservedly  unpopular 
pout^  »>.   with  his  subjects.    Besides  the  general  rigour  and 
^^^    crudty  of  his  government,  his  reign  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  many  acts  of  bad  feith  and  perfidy. 
After  his  triumph  over  John  of  Anjou,  he  had 
violated  the  solemn  obligation  of  oaths  fo  ndn 
the  barons  who  had  supported  that  prince.    He 
had  seized  the  duke  of  Suessa^  imprisoned  him» 
and  despoiled  him  of  his  states ;  he  had  invdgled. 
into  his  power  the  celebrated  condottiere  Jacope 
Piccinino,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his 
dungeon ;  and  after  striking  terror  into  the  no- 
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ibles  by  theBO  iniquitous  proceedings,  he  had  CHAP. 
bruised  their  power  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  equally  ^^^' 
oppressed  them  and  the  rest  of  his  people.  The  w^/^ 
general  disaffection  ^oduced  by  his  tyranny  was 
increased  by  the  character  of  his  eldest  son.  If 
the  Neapolitans  justly  feared  and  detested  the 
relentless  and  arbitrary  temper  of  their  reigning 
monarch,  they  had  still  more  reason  to  anticipato 
with  abhorrence  the  rule  of  his  successor.  Al- 
fimso,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  already  shewn  him- 
self more  tyrannical  and  cruel  in  his  nature  than 
his  fisither,  and  thoroughly  vicioiui  in  all  hh  pro- 
pensities. The  resentment  of  the  nobles  was 
i^grayated  to  the  highest  piteh  by  the  violences 
which  he  committed  in  the  royal  name ;  and  they 
negociated  with  Innocent  VIII.  to  obtain  his  aid 
i^ainst  their  princes,  engaging  to  place  their 
kingdom,  ahready  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  under  his 
immediate  authority.  The  pope  eagerly  counte- 
naiioed  their  discontent ;  and  an  act  of  treachery 
attempted  by  the  duke  of  Calabria  shortly  gave 
him  a  feasible  occasion  for  commencing  hostilities 
against  Ferdinand. 

The  city  of  Aquila,  tiiough  contained  within  '^^'^^^' 
the  NeapoUtan  dominions,  had  long  eiyoyed  a  byX^- 
municipal  independence  whidi  ike  duke  now  vio- 
lated by  seizing  the  principal  dtizen^ioUe  of  the 
place,  and  treacherously  introducing  his  troops 
within  its  walls.  The  magbtracy,  aft»  vain  re- 
monstrances with  Alfonso,  excited  their  fellow* 
citizens  to  rise  in  arms ;  the  soldi^  of  the  duke 
were  eidier  slain  or  expdled ;  and  the  people  of 
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CHAP.  Aquila  then  implored  the  papal  protection.    In- 
^'I*     nocent  hnmediately  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  their 

PAUT  II*  *r  ¥  M. 

wk/^  defisnce ;  and  most  of  the  Ne^iolitan  great  feuda- 
tories and  barons,  now  secure  of  his  support,  at 
the  same  time  assembled  in  a  general  congress  at 
Melfi,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.    The 
count  of  Samo  and  Antonio  Petrucci,  two  of 
Ferdinand's  own  ministers,  who  had  reason  to 
dread  the  future  oppression  of  the  duke  of  Car 
labria^  secretly  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  insurgents,  and  the  rebellion  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom.    To  give  more 
effect  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles, 
the  pope  aideavoured  to  gain  the  co-operation  of 
Venice.    But  that  republic,  averse  from  engaging 
in  new  hostiUties,  yet,  since  the  war  of  Ferrara, 
cherishing  her  enmity  against  the  king  of  Naples, 
adopted  a  niiddle  course.     Her  senate  declined 
the  alliance  of  the  pope,  but  suffered  their  general 
Roberto  di  San  Severino  to  engage  in  the  papal 
service  with  thirty-two  squadrons  of  their  merce- 
nary cavalry. 
Aiiianeeof       lu  his  distrcss  Fcrdinaud  formally  applied  to 
andiTiiui    Florence  and  Milan  for  the  succours  which  those 
uod.  ^'^'  states  .were  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  him.    But 
to  the  consideration  of  Lorenao  de'  Medici  the 
king  might  lay  some  personal  ckiim,  and  it  was 
particulariy  to  him  that  his  solicitations  were  ad- 
dressed.   Lotenzo  had  lived  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  pope  ever  since  his  accession :  but  1^ 
was  not  the  less  averse  from  seeing  the  papacy 
aggriandized  by  the  extension  of  its  temporal  in- 
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fluence  ia  southern  Italy  and  by  tlie  M  of  Ferdir   CHAP, 
nand ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  the  adTantages    ^j2l\i. 
which  might  accme  to  his  family  from  the  affiance   ^^^v^^ 
of  that  monareh.    He  ther^ore  eamestly  engaged 
Florence  in  support  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  ia 
opposition   to  Innocent   VIII. ;   and  Lndovico 
Sforaa  from  similar  motives  of  poUcy  threw  the 
weight  of  Milan  into  the  same  scale*  > 

None  of  the  cont^dding  parties  or  their  atties  STSu''" 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  war;  and  Ferdi- 
nand^ who  conducted  his  aflSurs  with  remarkable 
skill,  endeavoured  to  temporize  with  his  barons 
by  an  a£fected  moderation,  which,  although  they 
utterly  distrusted  him,  was  not  without  its  profit 
for  his  cause.  Retaining  only  an  army  of  obsei^ 
ration  to  keep  the  insurgents  in  check  without 
attacking  them,  he  dispatched  his  chief  force 
under  the  duke  of  Calabria  into  the  states  of  the 
diurch  to  unite  with  the  Florentine  and  Mflimese 
contingents,  and  to  combat  San  Severino  and  the 
papal  troops  before  they  could  arrive  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Neapolitan  barons.    After  a  conside-  Bioodiesi 

60coiuitor  it 

rable  interval  of  inaction,  the  two  armies  of  the  LameotaiM. 
duke  and  of  San  Severino  met  at  the  bridge  of  ^^^^ 
Lamentana.  So  ridiculous  had  Italian  warfare 
become  that,  during  an  encounter  of  several  hours 
between  the  hostile  array  of  cuhrassiers^  not  a 
single  soldier  was  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
as  ^e  army  of  the  duke  of  Calabrkt  at  last  pushed 
th^r  opponents  off  the  field  and  took  some  pri*- 
soners,  this  bloodless  contest  had  dl  the  efibcts  of 

q2 
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CHAP,  a  victory  for  the  Neapolitan  prince^  who  inyne- 
^l*     diately  began  to  approach  towards  Rome« 
\^^      Although  Innocent  VIIL  had  ambitiously  in- 
to^Uo  volved  himself  in  the  design  to  overthrow  Hie 


^^^^  kiiig  of  Naples,  he  had  neither  energy  nor  talents 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  project  of  such 
magnitude  and  difficulty.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  first  reverse ; 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  seizing  the  auspicious 
moment  for  his  eJly,  easily  succeeded  in  terrifyii^ 
the  imbecile  pope  into  the  abandonment  of  his 
schemes,  by  insisting  to  him  on  the  danger  of  his 
position.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabella, 
the  sovereigns  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  who  now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
interfere  in  the  politics  of  Italy,  also  exhorted  In- 
nocent to  peace,  and  offered  their  good  offices  for 
concluding  the  war.  Having  inherited  the  crown 
of  Sicily  with  that  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  had  an  immediate  interest  in  promoting 
the  repose  of  Italy  for  the  security  of  his  insular 
dominions,  while  he  was  engaged  with  his  queen 
in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  By  the  mediation  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  exertions  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Rome  between  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
by  which  the  king  agreed  to  aU  the  demands  of 
Innocent:  to  pay  the  disputed  tribute  to  the 
Holy  See  with  aU  its  arrears,  to  pardon  the  rebd 
barons,  to  suffer  them  to  dwell  unmolested  in  their 
castles  and  domaim,  and  to  acknowledge  both 
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them  and  the  community  of  Aqufla  as  immediate   CHAP, 
feudatories  of  the  pope.  ^^^• 

But  it  was  farthest  from  the  intenticms  of  the  w^^ 
perfidious  Ferdinand  to  observe  any  of  t^ese  con-  fraca^Hr 
ditions.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  peace  was  se-  f|![£nb 
cured,  he  immediately  impriisoned  the  count  of  ^*^"'* 
Samo  and  Antonio  Petrucci,  and  under  pretence 
that  they  had  not  been  included  by  name  in  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  confiscated  their  property 
and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  For  a  short  tinie 
after  this  alarming  earnest  of  his  spirit,  he  con- 
tinued to  observe  some  respect  for  the  barons 
who  had  confederated,  until  having  assured  him- 
self that  the  pope  was  no  longer  prepared  to  resist 
him,  or  to  afford  them  protection,  he  seized  upon 
Aquila  and  expelled  the  papal  garrison.  He  next 
caused  many  of  the  principal  barons  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  him  to  be  arrested  and  mas- 
sacred in  prison ;  and  having  by  these  atrocities 
delivered  himself  from  the  fear  of  his  nobles,  he 
finally  threw  off  all  deference  for  the  pope  him* 
self,  refused  to  discharge  the  tribute  which  he  had 
promised,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  nomination 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  his  dominions.  In- 
nocent dared  neither  to  shew  at  the  moment  any 
resentment  at  these  insults,  nor  at  the  audacious 
murder  of  adherents,  whom  he  was  solemnly 
bound  io  protect.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
France,  to  decliure  war  anew  against  Ferdinand ; 
but  finding  the  French  sovereign  not. in  readiness. 
to  support  him,  all  his  hostility  was  confined  to  the 
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CHAR  promulgation  of  a  few  bnlls,  and  closed  by  a  new 
^^-     treaty ;  wluek  renewed  the  promise  of  tribute  like 
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w^vi^  the  last,  and  was  similarly  violated  by  Ferdinand. 
SUTbt**^  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Neapofitan  war,  the 
^IJSvS^  repose  of  Italy  was  scarcely  disturbed  for  eight 
'**^'  years,  unt3  the  too  &mous  invasion  of  the  Frendh, 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  independence 
and  grandeur.  The  peace  of  Rome  had  howeiver 
left  one  partial  quarrel  undecided.  This  was  a 
dispute  between  Florence  and  Genoa,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Sarzana  on  the  confines  of 
thdr  states,  which  one  of  the  Fregosi  had  seized, 
after  the  Florentines  had  acquired  the  place  by 
purchase  from  his  family.  Conscious  of  his  in- 
ability to  preserve  it,  however,  Agostino  Fregoso 
had  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the  town  to 
the  great  Genoese  bank  of  St  George;  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  after  an  ineflfectual  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  place  by  negociation, 
resolved  to  assert  the  Florentine  rights  by  arms. 
A  petty  war  had  thus  been  produced  between  the 
two  republics,  and  some  hostBities  had  taken 
place ;  until  the  more  important  contest  in  sup- 
port  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  suspended  the  as- 
saults of  the  Florentines.  The  treaty  of  Rome 
had  now,  however,  left  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at 
liberty  to  direct  the  forces  of  Florence  against 
1487  Sarzana,  which  was  besieged  tod  takenr.  The 
war  had  a  fisur  more  disastrous  issue  to  the  Genoese 
than  the  loss  of  this  object  of  dispute.  The  pre- 
tence of 'mediating  between  the  belligerents  af- 
forded the  crafty  Ludovico  Sforza  an  occasion  of 
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carrying  his  intrigues  into  the  bosom  of  that  in*  chap. 
constant  republic.     He  engaged  the  doge,  the     ^^^- 
cardinal  Paolo  Fregoso,  by  bestow^ig  a  lady  of  ^t^^' 
the  house  of  Sforza  in  nuurriage  upon  his  natural 
son,  to  place  the  state  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Milan.    But  though  this  new  connection  of  Fre- 
goso  filled  his  fellow  citizens  with  suspicion  of  his 
designs  and  produced  an  insurrection,  the  party 
of  the  Adomi,  which  prevailed  over  the  doge  and 
his  adherents  after  a  furious  conflict,  fell  precisely 
into  the  measure  of  which  Fregoso  had  been  sus- 
pected.   The  ambassadors  of  Ludovico  the  Moor 
were  permitted  to  mediate  between  the  hostile 
factions ;    an  accommodation  was  effected,    by 
which  the  cardinal-doge  abdicated  the  supreme  u*^i^„ 
authority  for  a  pension ;  and  an  Adomo  assumed  £^^^*  ^ 
the  government  of  Genoa  as  lieutenant  of  the    1488 
duke  of  Milan. 

After  the  war  of  Sarzana  was  extinguished  by  G^eni  re- 
the  capture  of  that  place,  the  government  of  E^jevnof 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at  Florence  was  materially  Me'md! 
disturbed  neither  by  foreign  nor  domestic  trou- 
bles ;  and  during  the  short  residue  of  his  life,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  administration  was  favored  by 
the  general  repose  of  Italy.    The  reputation  of 
his  personal  talents  and  virtues,  yet  more  than  his 
station  as  the  powerful  ruler  of  Florence,  certainly 
gave  him  a  great  and  honorable  influence  in  the 
political  counsels  of  the  peninsula.    He  had  es- 
sentially proved  his  power  to  serve  the  king  of 
Naples ;  and  if 'motives  of  gratitude  were  incapa- 
ble of  actuating  so  odious  a  tyrant,  he  had  at 
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hut  ooQMnanded  his  jre&^>ect.  Vaiice  was  dis- 
posed for  peace ;  the  power  of  Ludovico  Sfcnrxa 
at  Milan  was  yet  sufficiently  {Mrecarious  to  induce 
him  to  court  the  friendship  of  Florence  for  that 
duchy;  and  the  inclination  d  the  remaining 
great  power  of  Italy — the  popedom — was  of 
course  wholly  regulated  hy  the  character  of  the 
reigning  pontiff  .  It  was  over  the  feeUe  mind  of 
Innocent  that  the  superior  genius  of  Lorenzo  dte' 
Medici  had  acquired  its  most  important  ascen- 
dancy. Feding  his  own  weakness  the  pope^  after 
the  peace  of  Rome^  had  surrendered  himself  almost 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  Lorenzo.  If  the 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  Neapolitan  barons 
by  Innocent,  and  his  pusillanimous  submission  to 
the  insults  of  Ferdinand,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
Medici,  his  interested  counsds  redounded  as  little 
to  his  own  honor  as  to  that  of  the  pope.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moderation  with  which 
Lorenzo  interposed  in  the  affiurs  of  Romagna  de* 
sejrvedly  procured  for  him  a  high  reputaticm  for 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  were  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous to  Innocent,  in  securing  the  tranquil  obe- 
dience of  the  turbulent  and  faithless  signers  of 
that  province  to  him  as  their  feudal  superior. 

Lorenzo  found  his  account  in  rendering  these 
services  to  the  pope,  for  he  thus,  and  by  giving 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  ddest  of 
Innocent's  natural  sons,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
ecclesiastical  grandeur  of  his  £Gunily.  The  grati- 
tude of  Innocent  VIII.  laid  the  first  step  for  the 
elevation  of  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  highest 
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honors  of  the  Roman  Church.    At  the  ambitious  CH AP. 
solicitation  of  Lorenzo,  the  pope  scandalized  the     ^^^* 
religious  sense  of  the  age  by  bestowing  the  dignity   v,^v^ 
of  cardinal  upon  his  second  son,  Giovanni  de'    1489 
Medici,  then  a  boy  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  pope  evinced  his  shame  of  this  prostitution 
of  his  authority,  for  he  laid  an  obligation  upon  the 
boy-cardinal  not  to  assume  the  insignia  and  func- 
tions of  his  new  dignity  for  three  years  longer ; 
and  still  Giovanni,  who  afterwards,  under  the 
celebrated  title  of  Leo  X.,  was  to  shed  increased 
lustre  over  the  lettered  name  of  Medici,  was,  on 
entering  the  consistory  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  the  youngest  man  who  had  ever  sat  in  the 
papal  college. 

While  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  thus  extending  Hit  find  de- 
the  power  of  his  £unily  by  his  external  connec-  FioAi^e 
tions,  he  was  labouring  with  equal  solicitude  to  ^' 
consolidate  his  government  and  to  perpetuate  the 
authority  of  his  house  over  Florence.  In  the 
ambitious  pursuit  of  these  objects,  he  might  per- 
haps deceive  himself  with  the  excuse  that  he  was 
only  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  state, 
and  silence  the  inward  reproaches  of  conscience 
and  patriotism  by  appealing  to  the  general  equity 
of  his  administraticm.  Yet,  to  the  memory  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  must  the  shame  be  attached 
of  having  completed  the  utter  ruin  of  that  noble 
fabric  of  Florentine  liberty,  which  Cosmo  and  his 
son  had  but  too  successfully  dilapidated.  It  was 
aaer  his  return  from  his  dangerous  mission  to 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  1480^  that  he  availed  him- 
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CHAP«  fldf  of  the  grateful  ^ithusiasm  of  his  £^w  citizens 
^^^'     in  his  £Etv6r,.  to  deprive  diem  of  the  last  remains 
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N^iPvW  of  their  ancient  constitution.  To  avoid  the  inr 
convenient  remonstrances  of  a  popular  magistracy^ 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  its  authority*  By 
the  operation  of  a  balia,  the  usual  instrument  of 
usurpation  at  Florence,  he  abolished  the  two  re- 
gular legislative  councfls  of  the  republic — the 
consiglio  di  popolo,  and  the  consiglio  di  commune ; 
and  committed  the  functions  of  these  democratical 
bodied  to  a  permanent  senate  of  seventy  persons 
devbted  to  his  will.  The  gonfiedoniers  and  priors 
of  arts  were  thenceforth  to  be  nominated  by  this 
assembly ;  and  though  these  phantoms  of  ancient 
liberty  were  still  retained  to  fill  the  void  which 
the  total  suppression  of  their  offices  would  have 
occasioned,  and  to  delude  the  people  with  the 
forms  of  their  old  republic,  they  were  only  sufficed 
to  pass  idly  through  the  vain  ceremonial  of  the 
hour.    At  length  even  this  illusion  was  insolently 

1489  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  A  gon&lonier  in  re- 
tiring from  office  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
priors,  his  colleagues  in  the  signiory,  ventured 
without  consulting  Lorenzo  to  admonish  some  of 
the  inferior  magistrates  for  a  neglect  of  duty« 
For  this  legitimate  exercise  of  authority,  the  gon- 
falonier was  himself  fined ;  ^  for  it  was  considered,** 
says  Ammirato,  ^  audacious  that  he  had  acted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  prince  of  the  govern- 
ment"— a  title  now  first  recognized  in  the  once 
free  republic  of  Florence. 
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The  interests  of  tiliis  prince  were  arapoior^  the  chap. 
diirnity  of  the  state  a  minor  consideration.    The     ^^''' 
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commercial  fiiln  of  the  Medici  had  still  continued  ^^^^ 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  political  gran-  ^Si^tute 
denr  of  that  house.    Bnt  in  thus  incongruouriy  ^^^^"^"^ 
mingling  the  fiilietions  of  the  prince  and  the  mer-  ^^' 
chant,  Lorenzo  had  been  unable  to  superintend 
his  private  afllurs,  and  they  had  fidlen  inta  total 
ruin.     His  fisu^tors  in  the  different  capitals  of 
Eutdpe  ridiculously  aped  the  style  and  expendi-  - 
ture  of  royal  ministers ;  and  their  mismanagement 
and  extravagance  completed  the  consequences  of 
his  own  n^kct.    The  moment  arrived  when  his 
banks  could  no  longer  fulfil  their  obligations; 
the  state  was  required  to  extricate  him  from  his 
embarrassments ;  and  so  overwhelming  had  these 
become,  notwithstanding  the  immense  capital  left 
by  Cosmo,  that,  to  save  his  grandson  from  the 
disgrace  of  bankruptcy,  the  public  faith  and  credit 
were  shamelessly  violated    The  interest  of  the    1490 
national  debt  was  diminished,  several  pious  foun« 
dations  were  duppreked,  and  the  state  currency 
was  received  in  taxes  below  its  circulating  value 
to  be  re-is*sUed  by  the  government  at  its  full  rate. 
The  bankruptcy  df  Lorenzo  being  thus  averted 
by  that  of  his  country,  he  withdrew  his  capital 
from  employment  in  a  ruinous  commerce,  and  in- 
vested it  in  immense  landed  estates. 

After  these  transactions  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  history  of  Florence,  or  of  that  of  Italy  in 
general,  to  demand  notice  until  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  himself.    This  event  was  hastened  by 
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CHAP,   constitutkmal  disordns,  which  iq[>pear  fo  hieiye 
VII.     )>eeii  hereditary  in  his  fiunily^  and  which  finally 
carried  him  to  a  premature  grave,  at  the  early  age 


Hitdatth.  of  forty-four  years.  His  death,  which  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  that  of  Innocent  VIII., 
occurred  at  a  fortunate  moment  for  his  glory. 
New  and  mightier  actors  were  about  to  enter  on 
the  theatre  of  Italian  politics ;  an  epoch  of  giganr 
tic  ambition  and  signal  revolutions  was  approach- 
ing ;  and  the  general  settlem^it  of  the  European 
kingdoms  was  only  to  prepare  the  desolation  of 
the  peninsula  by  the  quarrels  of  foreigners.  Not 
all  the  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  which  were 
attributed  to  Lorenso  de'  Medici,  could  have  di-^ 
verted  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  his 
country,  and  he  must  have  survived  only  to  have 
been  crushed  at  last  in  the  collision  of  more  over- 
whelming powers,  or  to  have  witnessed  the  final 
degradation  and  misery  of  Italy. 
Ettimtte  of  The  character  of  this  celebrated  man,  who  is 
of  Loreino  stiU  kuo  wu  by  the  simame  of  the  Magnificent,  has 
been  so  variously  stated  by  literary  and  political 
partiality,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  an  unbiassed 
estimate  of  his  virtues  and  merits.  On  the  one 
hand  it  has  been  strangely  maintained  that  his 
attachment  to  Italian  liberty  was  as  distinguished 
and  sincere  as  his  love  of  letters ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  warm  advocates  of  freedom,  in  natural 
indignation  at  his  final  and  selfish  destruction  of 
the  fidrest  among  the  republics  of  the  peninsula^ 
have  perhaps  not  always  been  just  to  his  many 
real  excellencies.    It  must  at  least  be  our  endea- 
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your  to  weigh  these  opposite  opinions  in  the  chap. 
balance  of  historical  evidence.  If  we  jndge  the  ^^^' 
parsonal  qualities  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  the 
standard  of  his  times^  we  shall  find  that  few  of  his 
contemporaries  equalled  him  in  the  moral  beauty 
of  his  private  life,  and  that  not  one  of  the  Italian 
statesmen  of  that  age  can  be  compared  to  him  in 
his  ]>ersonal  exemption  from  flagrant  and  revolt- 
ing crime.  His  mental  recreations  were  chaste 
and  ennobling;  he  was  affectionate  and  fsdthful 
to  his  numerous  friends,  munificent  and  courteous 
in  his  general  disposition,  and  exemplary  in  aU 
the  dcmiestic  relations.  In  his  political  dealings 
he  was  neither  profligate,  nor  r^ardless  of  oaths, 
nor  cruel  and  blood-thirsty,  nor  habitually  perfi- 
dk>us.  For,  as  no  distinct  charge  of  murder  or 
treachery  has  ever  been  credibly  established 
against  him,  the  few  vague  imputations  of  guilt 
which  he  could  not  esca]>e,  are  contradicted  by 
the  whole  recorded  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and 
should  in  equity  be  ascribed  only  to  the  dreadful 
frequency  of  such  crimes ;  to  which,  in  his  age 
and  country,  it  was  believed  that  no  politician 
could  scruple  to  have  recourse. 

The  private  character,  then,  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  might  even  in  our  hi^pier  times  still  be 
deemed  unsullied  and  noUe :  he  is  only  further  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  his  public  life  as 
the  statesman  and  the  protector  of  learning  and 
genius.  Of  him  in  this  last  capacity,  it  may 
seem  scarcely  within  my  province  to  speak ;  yet. 
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in  noticing  generally  the  venatility  and  extent  of 
his  literary  talents  and  attaittmenti,  his  purejand 
exquisite  taste  for  the  arts,  the  mithuaiasm  of  his 
intellectual  spirit,  and  his  sfdendid  patronage  of 
philosopher,  sdbolara,  and  poeta,  of  painterB,  ar- 
chitects, and  sculptors,. it. is  h^ce  that  we  must 
rest  his  true  £^ry:  that  of  havhig  honorably 
associated  his  name  with  the  most  brilliant  epodi 
in  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  Hence  it  is  that 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  jnerited  the  admiration  of 
centuries ;  and  his  panegjrrists  have  dmie  neidier 
wisely  nor  justly  in  labouring  to  daim  for  him  a 
more  universal  pre-eminence,  as  the  unerring 
holder  of  the  political  balance  of  Italy,  and  the 
disinterested  promoter  of  the  happii^ss  of  Flo- 
rence. In  these  respects  his  reputation  has  been, 
I  think,  grossly  over-rated,  and  his  fiune  in  a  great 
measure  undeservedly  bestowed.  That  he  was 
an  active,  a  prudent,  and  an  acute  politician,  is 
certain.  A  tone  of  moderation  and  justice  per^ 
vaded  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
repaid  him  in  the  general  esdmatimi  which  it 
secured  to  him,  and  even  in  the  ultimate  success 
that  it  unquestionably  favored.  His  ambition 
was  great,  but  it  rarely  exceeded  his  prudence ; 
and  his  thirst  of  power  was  not  the  mere  blmd 
avarice  of  dominion^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
his  equity,  obtained  for  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  remarkable  ascendancy  in  most  of  the 
cabinets  of  Italy^;  and  therefoce  his  eulogists  have 
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taken  occaBion  to  ^tescribe  him  as  the  balance- 
point  of  the  Italian  potentates^  whose  aflBeurs  he 
kept  in  such  nice  equilibrium  as  to  prevent  the 
preponderance  <^  any  particular  state.  But^  as 
Sismondi  has  justly  remarked,  there  is  really  no 
sufficiait  evidence  of  this  incessant  action  and 
controlling  watchfulness  of  Lorenzo  over  alt  the 
motions  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula. 

With  still  less  foundation  bas  it  been  pretended 
that  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  originated 
in  his  capacious  mind.  But  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  Lorenzo 
even  steadily  pursued  the  system  ascribed  to  him; 
and  we  should  look  in  vain  for  its  results  either 
in  his  habitual  maintenance  of  defensive  alliances 
for  the  security  of  the  weaker  states,  or  in  any 
other  of  his  negociations.  But  this  being  as  it 
may,  it  must  at  least  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
has  bestowed  the  commonest  attention  upon  the 
history  of  Florence,  that,  for  full  a  century  before 
the  government  of  Lorenzo,  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  had  been  distinctly  understood 
in  her  councils  and  put  into  practice  in  her  alii* 
ances.  Hence  the  hatred  with  which  she  inspired 
all  the  tyrants  of  Italy ;  hence  her  usual  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  against  the  oppressor,  her  fre- 
quent coalitions  with  the  minor  powers  of  the 
peninsula,  her  extensive  negociations  by  which, 
whenever  Italy  itself  contained  no  hope  of  suc- 
cour, she  penetrated  into  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
The  enemies  and  precursors  of  Cosmo  in  the  Flo- 
rentine administration,  the  Guelf  oligarchy,  were 
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CHIAP,  tiie  earlier  movers  of  a  system,  which  so  ftr  fimn 
^^^'     originating  in  his  £unily>  rather  fell  into  decay 

'^""'  under  their  selfiBhpoUcy.* 

I  use  this  term  of  selfish  policy  advisedly,  for  it 
was  the  distinguishing  charactmstic  of  all  the 
Medici;  and  that  it  actuated  Lorenzo  in  his 
public  administration  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
opposing  principle  of  duty  to  his  country,  and  of 
every  ennobling  sentiment  of  patriotism,  is  the 
merited  reproach  of  his  life.  To  his  personal 
security  and  ambition,  he  sacrificed  the  few  re- 
mains of  Florentine  fineedom  which  his  ancestors 
had  spared ;  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fiunOy 
and  the  extension  of  tl^ir  influence,  all  his  nego- 
ciations  and  alliances  were  directed.    The  lustre 


*  Though  the  government 
of  the  Guelf  oligarchy  was  ar- 
bitrary, its  policy  was  enlight- 
ened :  its  spirit  was  republican 
and  nationali  not  personal. — 
There  is  therefore  a  strong 
presumption  in  £ivour  of  Sis- 
roondi's  opinion,  that  if,  in  the 
year  1447,  when  the  Milanese 
attempted  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic on  the  death  of  their  duke 
Filippo  Maria,  the  Ghielf  oli- 
garchy had  continued  in  power 
at  Florence,  they  would  have 
afforded  the  new  state  .their 
protection,  and  have  drawn  Ve- 
nice into  the  same  cause.  The 
plan  was  even  conceived  in  the 
councils  of  Florence  under 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  only 
over-ruled  by  hisprivate  friend- 


ship for  Sforza.  Thus,  as  Sis- 
mondi  observes,  a  great  union 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom might  have  opposed  to 
the  ambition  of  the  raonarchs 

• 

of  Europe,  the  wealth  of  Flo- 
rence and  Milan,  the  fleets  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the 
hardy  militia  of  Switserlmd* 
We  nuiy  plea^  our  fimcy  by 
carrying  the  speculation  a  cen- 
tury farther  until  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  imagine 
the  effect  which  would  have 
been  produced  on  the  desti- 
nies of  Bun^pe,  by  the  oom(de<- 
tion  of  a  chain  of  federal  re- 
publics extending,  in  almost 
unbroken  connection,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
gates  of  Rpme. 
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of  his  priyate  virtues  would  secure  him  from  being   ctlAP. 
numbered  with  the  ccmiemporary  tjrrants  of  Italy,      ^^^- 

p  a.n.*r  yr 

with  Galeazzo  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  with  Sixtus    w-s/^ 
and  with  Ferdinand;  but  it  is  only  as  the  en- 
lightened patron  of  letters  and  art,  that  his  me- 
mory is  entitled  to  unqualified  admiration.  * 

The  tranquillity  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  was  Pfognortics 
not  broken  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lo-  i?  tf^p^v* 
renzo  de*  Medici ;  and  Piero,  the  eldest  of  his  tioo  i^  eu- 
three  sons,  took  possession  without  difficulty  of 
his  arbitrary  power.  But  amidst  the  repose  of 
the  peninsula,  the  general  aspect  of  Europe  erery 
where  bore  indications  that  a  new  sera  was  open- 
ing in  the  history  of  mimkind ;  that  a  train  of 
political  combinations  was  rapidly  forming,  more 
extensive  and  grand  in  their  objects,  and  more 
formidable  and  overwhelming  in  their  probable 
results,  than  any  which  the  world  had  hitherto 
known.  All  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  anarchy  of  the  feudal  ages,  had  subsided  into 
internal  order,  and  were  prepared  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  their  energies,  for  the  vigorous  trial  of 
their  relative  forces.    France,  after  the  death  of 

*  Few  of  the  great  person-  the  opposite  scales  of  the  ba« 

ages  of  history  ha^e  been  al-  lance ;  but  it  has  rafber  been 

tematdy  judged  with  more  un-  my  duty  to  study  his  character 

measured  praise  and  relentless  for  myself,  and  if  I  have  not 

severity  than  Lorenzo  de'  Me-  been  able  to  agree  in  several 

diet.    The  enquirer  who  would  points  of  opinion  with  either 

desire  to  weigh  whatever  nuiy  of  these  respectable  authorities, 

be  advanced  in  his  favor  or  my  dissent  has  at  least  been 

against    him,    might  perhaps  the  result  of  patient  examina- 

phce  Roscoe  and  Sisroondi  in  tion  into  original  evidence. 

VOL.  n.  R 
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CHAP.  Lotus  XL  and  during  the  minority  of  his  Mn»  hdd 
^^^-  acquired  a  new  attitude  of  grandeur  and  streogdt 
\^^/^  under  tiie  glorious  administmtion  of  a  r^ency ; 
and  the  young  soyerdgn  Charles  VIII^  on  assume 
ing  the  reins  of  government  at  this  epoch,  found 
himself  the  powoful  master  of  a  great  aid  well- 
organized  kingdom.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  hy  the  conquest  of  Granada,  was  united 
under  one  dynasty ;  and  Ferdinimd  the  Catholic 
had  already  planted  the  vast  foundations  of  that 
empire,  of  which  his  wily  policy  meditated  the 
extension  from  Sicily  to  the  c^mtinent  of  Italy. 
Our  own  island  had  passed  under  the  severe  and 
vigorous  sceptre  of  the  Tudors ;  and  the  house 
of  Austria^  hy  the  matrimonial  acquisition  oi  tiie 
Netherlands,  had  arrived  at  an  increase  of  dond* 
nion,  which  gave  a  dangerous  preponderance  to 
its  influence,  under  Maximilian,  the  son  and  fmc* 
cesser  in  the  imperial  dignity  d  Frederic  IIL 
Selfish  and  T^^^^^  ou'  cvcry  side  the  rulers  of  Italy  heiield 
Jj^^  Sf*"  tl^  consolidation  of  gigantic  powers,  which  me- 
the  ruiew  of  na^cd  their  country  with  impending  destruction. 
As  long  as  they  were  divided  among  thems^es 
by  their  miserable  animosities,  they  could  not  fiul 
to  p^rcdve  that  their  general  position  was  <me 
of  weakness  and  danger.  A  mutual  sacrifice  at 
jarring  interests,  .a  common  oblivion  of  petty  dis- 
sensions,  and  a  federal  league  of  all  their  monar* 
chies  and  republics,  could  alone  preserve  the 
national  independence  of  Italy ;  and  such  an  asso- 
ciation, formed  with  sincerity  and  nuuntained 
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¥^th  good  faith,  would  be  abundanlfy  suffictent   CHAP., 
fbr  their  protection  from  every  effort  of  foreign     ^^^* 
ambition.    But  the  treacherous  and  selfish  spiiit   wi^w 
of  their  politicians  rendered  them  incapable  of 
founding  their  safety  on  the  basis  of  integrity. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope in  all  the  arts  of  civiUsation  and  refinement, 
was  not  graced  by  public  and  private  virtue ;  and 
we  may  reflect  with  profit,  but  we  cannot  ob* 
serve  with  surprise,  that  her  greatness  was  extin^ 
guished  by  her  vices. 

The  destiny  of  Italy  was  often  influenced  by  ^a>»- 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  pontiffii ;  and  the 
successor,  whom  the  conclave  gave  to  Innocent 
VIIL  at  this  critical  juncture,  was  the  most  de^ 
testable  of  mankind.    This  was  the  cardinal  Ro- 
derigo  Borgia,  who,  under  the  pontifical  title  of 
Alexander  VL,  was  to  load  the  Romish  church 
with   its    consummation  of  in&my.    Ludovico  Attempt  of 
Sforza  was  rendered  peculiarly  sensible,  by  the  sronTto 
proximity  of  the  Milanese  duchy  to  the  Alps,  of  ]^e  for 
the  danger  to  which  Italy  was  exposed  from  the  tio/Jf  iuiy 
ambition  of  foreigners.    An  alliance,  which  had  ^H^T 
been  established  in  1480,  still  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Ferrara» 
and  the  Florentines ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce the  rulers  of  those  states  to  convince  the 
world,  by  a  joint  embassy  to  the  new  pope,  that 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  their  leagii^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula.    Such  a.  measure 
might  have  induced  Alexsmder  VI.  and  the  Vene^ 
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CHAP,  tians  to  unite  in  the  sam^  cause ;  but  Piero  de* 
^^«     Medici,  who  was  utterly  destitute  of  his  father's 

PAllT  II 

w^^  prudence  and  enlightened  policy^  was  led  by  his 
b7*tbi^.    pride  and  vanity  to  repulse  the  overtures  of  Lu- 
de^Me^  dovico,  aud  to  attach  himself  exclusively  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  by  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  con- 
vert his  authority  over  Florence  into  a  dedared 
despotism  under  a  princely  tide.    Meanwhile  he 
had  been  rapidly  consuming  the  inheritance  of 
his  fiEither's  popularity,  and  had  already  betrayed 
the  jealous  and  tyrannical  spirit  which  might  be 
^cpected  to  guide  his  administration,  by  banish- 
ing his  two  cousins,  (descended  from  the  brother 
of  the  great  Cosmo,)  from  Florence  upon  some 
capricious  suspicion. 
AUrm  of         Thc  Milaucsc  usurper  soon  became  alarmed  at 
di^ti^'  the  intimate  connection  between  Medici  and  Fer- 
CfN^to  dinand.    Though  his  nephew,   Gian  Galeazzo^ 
£^^^   had  now  attained  the  AiU  age  of  manhood,  Ludo- 
Gion  Me-   ^|^^  ^^jjj  coutinued  entirely  to  exclude  him  from 

the  government  which,  ever  since  his  boyish 
years,  he  had  exercised  in  his  name.  The  young 
duke  was  feeble  and  imbecile  in  character;  but 
he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Car 
labria ;  and  ihe  proud  and  courageous  spirit  of 
the  Neapolitan  princess  ill  brooked  Ludovico's 
usurpation  of  her  husband's  rights.  She  appealed 
to .  the  protection  of  her  grand&ther  Ferdinand ; 
and  the  consequent  demand  of  the  Neapolitan 
kii^  that  the  young  duke  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  legitimate  authority,  in- 
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creased  the  distrust  of  Ludovico  at  the  negocia-  chap. 
tion  between  Ferdinand  and  Piero  de*  Medici;     ^'* 
He  endeavoured  to  secure  his  own  power  by   wv^ 
persuading  the  pope,  the  Venetians;  and  the  diike 
of  Ferrara,  to  enter  with  him  into  a  league,  as  a    1493 
counterpoise  to  the  union  of  Naples  and  Florence; 
but  still  apprehending  the  insufficiency  of  this 
measure  for  his  protection,  he  addressed  himself  He  inritet 
to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  wd  sealed  the  ruin  of  vui.  of 
Italian  independence  by  inviting  that  monarch  ftl^'^" 
into  the  peninsula. 

The  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  citini  of 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  had  now  merged,  as  thecr^n  of 
far  at  least  as  the  force  of  testaments  could  trans-  ^  ^*' 
fer  them,  into  the  French  crown.  By  the  prema- 
ture death  of  that  John  of  Anjou,  who  had  susr 
tained  the  claims  of  his  family  against  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  his  father  Regnier  was  left  without 
male  issue.  But  the  daughter  of  Regnier  had 
therefore  l^ally  conveyed  the  Angevin  rights  to 
her  son,  another  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Her 
marriage  into  a  hostile  family  was,  however,  so 
disagreeable  to  her  &ther,  that,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  grandson,  he  bequeathed  his  county  of  Pro- 
vence and  his  pretensions  over  Naples  to  a  count 
of  Maine,  his  nephew ;  who  finally,  on  his  death- 
bed, transferred  all  his  possessions  and  rights  to 
his  cousin,  Louis  XL  king  of  France.  Louis  im- 
mediately seized  upon  Provence,  notwithstanding 
the  better  title  of  Regnier  of  Lorraine ;  but  the 
prudent  and  crafty  monarch  was  not  seduced  to 
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attempt  the  dangwous  assertion  of  the  more 
splendid  hnt  barren  part  of  the  Angevin  inheii- 
tance*  The  inconsiderate  vanity  and  weak  am- 
bition of  Charles  VIIL  prepared  him  to  enter 
with  avidity  on  an  enterprise^  fix)m  which  his 
£Either  had  wisely  abstained ;  and  when  Ludovico 
Sforza  solicited  hun  to  assert  his  claim  upon  tl^ 
crown  of  Naples,  he  was  easily  tempted  to  engage 
in  an  enterprise  which  was  favored  by  the  pros- 
perity, and  might  be  supported  by  the  resources, 
Hu  .j^.  Of  his  own  kingdom.  A  treaty  was  speedily  ad- 
^'  sfor^  justed,  by  which  Sforza  bound  himself  to  assist 
the  French  king  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 
Charles  guaranteed  to  the  Milanese  usurper  the 
possession  of  his  authority.  Thus  &r  Ludovico 
Sforza  seemed  to  approach  the  consummation  of 
his  design  to  place  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  on 
his  own  head.  But  the  very  means  which  he  em- 
ployed for  the  attainment  of  his  bad  purposes 
brought  with  them  the  punishment  of  his  guilt 
He  forgot,  in  his  eagerness  to  render  the  Frendhi 
the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  that  a  prince  of 
their  nation  was  a  competitor  for  the  states  which 
he  was  himself  unjustly  labouring  to  retain :  that 
die  duke  of  Orleans  by  his  descent  from  Valentine 
Visconti  claimed  the  ancient  dominions  of  her 
'fomily,  by  a  prior  and  more  legitimate  title  than 
the  house  of  Sforza. 

As  soon  as  Charles  VIIL  resolved  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  he  abandoned  every  other 
consideration,  and  hastmed  to  sacrifice  the  real 
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into'ests  of  his  own  kingdom  in  the  puxsuit  of  CHAP, 
this  chimerical  enteiprise.    He  was  at  open  war     VIL 

SAB>T  II 

with  our  Henry  VH.  and  with  Masdmilian  kii^  w^/^ 
of  the  Romans,  and  on  bad  terms  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabelb  of  Spaiiu  To  all  these  sovereigns  he 
made  most  improvident  concessions,  to  bind  them 
by  treaty  not  to  disturb  his  expedition  into  Italy 
or  the  peace  of  France  in  his  absence.  At  the 
same  tin^  to  conciliate  the  &vor  of  Christian 
Europe  for  his  attack  upon  Naples,  he  solemnly 
and  publicly  declared  that,  after  the  assertion  of 
his  just  rights,  it  was  his  ultimate  design  to  carry 
his  arms  from  Italy  against  the  empire  of  tiie 
Turkish  infidels. 

When  intelligence  of  the  hostile  ,  designs  of  Prepwa. 
Charles  VIII.  reached  the  old  king  of  Naples,  he  a^o/'' 
verted  every  effort  of  skilful  negociation  to  de%^' "" 
avert  the  storm,  or  to  strengthen  his  power  of 
resisting  it.  3ut  the  presumptuous  monarch  of 
France  haughtily  rejected  every  attempt  to  com- 
promise his  chums;  and  Ludovico  Sfors^a,  who 
had  staked  his  fate  upon  a  dangerous  alliance, 
had  gone  too  far  to  retract.  To  all  the  friendly 
overtures  of  Ferdinand,  to  all  his  representations 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  suffering  a  foreign 
power  to  enter  the  peninsula,  Ludovico  returned 
only  deceitful  professions  which  were  merely 
intended  to  gain  time  and  to  ward  off  an  attack, 
until  he  should  be  supported  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Fr^idu  The  Venetians,  too,  whp  secretly  de- 
sired the  humiliation  of  the  Neapolitan,  dynasty, 
determined  with  a  narrow  policy  to  shelter  them- 
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selves  under  a  neutrality^  and  to  watch  the  pro^ 
gress  of  events.  Ferdinand  succeeded,  however, 
in  wiiming  over  Alexander  VL  to  his  alliance  hj 
bestowing  the  hand  of  his  grand-daughter,  a  nar- 
tural  child  of  Alfonso,  upon  one  of  the  pope's 
sons,  and  by  making  other  sacrifees  to  the  ambi«* 
tion  of  the  papal  family ;  and  he  drew  his  connec- 
tion still  closer  with  Piero  de'  Medici.  He  th^i 
resolutely  armed  to  resist  his  enemies;  but  he 
was  not  destined  to  encounter  the  storm  which 
menaced  his  house,  and  he  suddenly  died  at  the 

**!  Ioa'  *^^*^^^  ^®  ^f  seventy  years,  in  the  midst  of  his 
active  and  vigorous  measures  for  defence. 

Alfonso  u.       Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

ofNapief,  Alfonso  IL,  who  inheriting  some  portion  of  his 
ability,  surpassed  him,  as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
served, in  an  the  darker  qualities  of  his  character, 
and  by  his  tjrraimical  and  cruel  conduct  had  long 
rendered  himself  universally  odious.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  new  king,  however,  was  recognized 
by  his  subjects  without  opposition ;  and  he  im- 

^sQMhit  mediately  confirmed  his  father's  alliances  and 
pursued  his  warlike  preparations.  As  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  French  would  attempt  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  land  or  sea,  Alfonso  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  under  his  brother,  don  Frederic, 
to  the  coast  of  Liguria ;  and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  his  youthful  son,  don  Ferdinand,  with 
an  army  into  Romagna  to  form  his  junction  with 
the  papal  and  Florentine  auxiliaries.  Meanwhile 
Charles  VIII.  had  caused  his  cousin  and  pre- 
sumptive heir,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  pass  by 
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sea  with  a  French  squadron  to  Genoa ;  where  by  cHAP. 
the  aid  of  his  treasures  a  magnificent  naval  arma-     Vll. 
ment  was  already  in  forward  preparation,  while  a  ^^!^^' 
body  of  Swiss  troops,  which  had  been  levied  in 
French  pay  in  the  cantons,  joined  the  Milanese 
forces  in  the  same  city.    On  the  arrival  of  the  commenoe. 
fleet  of  Alfonso  off  the  Ligurian  coast,   some  mSH  ^ 
unimportant  hostilities  ensued  in  which  the  Nea- 
politans were  for  the  most  part  unsuccessfuL 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  troops  were  pour- 
ing into  Lombardy  from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps ; 
and  still  young  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  re- 
strained by  his  counsellors  from  advancing  into 
the  Milanese  states  to  attack  them  in  detail  and 
endeavour  to  excite  a  revolt  against  Ludovico 
Sforza :  until  it  was  learnt,  too  late,  in  his  camp, 
that  Charles  VIII.  had  himself  passed  the  moun-  Entranoeor 

Charles 

tains,  and  descended  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  viii.  into 
army.*  ^ 


*  My  authorities,  for  the  pe- 
riod between  the  election  of 
Innocent  VIII.  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  VIII.,  are 
Macchiavelli,  1st.  Fior.  b.  viii. 
p.  428.  to  its  dose  at  the  death 
of  Lorenso  de'  Medici.  Sci- 
pione  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.  b. 
XXV.  p.  161,  ad  fin.  xxvi.  ad 
p.  202.  Francesco  Guicdar- 
dini,  Hist,  d'  Italia,  b.  L  ad  p. 
41.  This  celebrated  work 
opens,  where  that  of  Macchia- 
velli  closes,  with  the  death  of 
Lorenso.  See  also  Oiannone, 
1st.  Civ.  del  Regno  di  Napoli, 


b.  xxviii.  cc.  I,  2,.b.  xxix.  In- 
troduction. Roscoe,  Life  of 
Lorenso,  vol.  ii.  ad  p.  340. 
Sismondi,  cc.  89 — 9d.  ad  p. 
132. 

Mr.  Hallam  takes  his  leave 
of  Italian  history,  '*  before  as 
yet  the  first  lances  of  France 
gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps;"  but  I  cannot  proceed 
on  my  way,  without  an  expres- 
sion of  real  regret  at  the  loss 
of  his  valuable  aid.  The  li- 
mits of  his  subject  engage  him 
in  general  views  rather  than 
in  connected  narrative;    and 
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Qll^p^  his  abridgement  of  historical 
Y[[^  transactions  is  of  course  ne* 
oessarfly  very  concise.  But  I 
have  continually  Mt  my  obli- 
ffttions  to  his  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  features  of 
Italian  history  during  the  mid- 


dle ages ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  most  to  admire  his 
extensive  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, his  enlightened  and  phi- 
losophical spirit^  or  the  poeti- 
cal beauties  and  chastened  ele- 
gance of  his  style. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FROM  THB  INVASION  OF  CHARLES  YHI.,  TO  THE  SUB- 
JECTION  OF  ITALY  TO  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  T. 
A.D.  1494—1580. 


PART    I. 

Unopposed  March  of  Charles  VIIL^The  Mikmese  Crown  as- 
swmed  bff  Ludovico  Sforza  on  the  Death  of  his  Nephew — En" 
trance  of  the  French  Army  into  Tuscany^^Disaffection  of  the 
Florentines  against  Piero  d£  Medici — His  abject  Submission  to 
Charles  VIII. — Expulsion  qf  the  Medici  from  Florence — The 
Pisans  perv^Ued  by  Charles  VIII *  to  throw  off  the  Yoke  of 
Florence — Advance  qf  Charles  VIII ,  towards  Rome — Terror 
and  Submission  of  Alexander  VL — Erdramce  of  Charles  mto 
Rome — Amount  and  ConHposUion  ^  his  Army — Dismay  of 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples^  at  the  Approach  of  the  French — His 
Ab^Rcation  and  Flight — Ferdsnand  II,  King  qf  Naples — His 
vain  Efforts  to  defend  his  Throne — He  retires  to  Isclua — Con- 
quer of  Naples  by  Charles  VII I. —Imprudent  Security  qf  the 
French  Monarch — Alarm  of  the  Italian  Powers  at  his  Success — 
League  of  Venice  against  Urn — Danger  qf  his  Situation^-'He 
resolves  to  return  to  France  with  a  Part  of  his  Army — Narra- 
tive rf  his  March — Battle  of  Fomova — Olorious  Victory  qf 
Charles  VIII.  over  the  Italian  League — He  concludes  Peace 
wkh  Milan^  and  re^passes  the  Alps  into  France — Ferdinand 
II.  attacks  the  French  troops  in  Naples^  and  recovers  that 
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Kingdom — Hii  Death — Frederic f  King  of  Naples — War  of 
Pisa  for  the  Mmntenance  of  her  Freedom  agamst  Florence — 
Shareof  other  Powers  m  the  Contest — General  Truce  in  Europe 
—Singular  State  of  Florence  at  tlus  Epock^Rise  of  the 
Fanatic  Savonarola^-^He  acquires  a  prodigious  Ascendancy 
over  the  People^^His  despotic  Authority  in  the  State — Curious 
Occasion  of  his  Fall^Charles  VIII.  of  France  succeeded  bff 
Louis  XIL — Claims  of  Louis  upon  the  Crornn  of  Milan^  as 
well  as  that  of  Naples — Conquest  of  the  Milanese  Ducky  hy 
the  French — Captivity  and  End  of  Ludotnco  Sforza'^Crimes  of 
Pope  Alexander  VL  and  his  ISon^  Ccesar  Borgia — Condition  of 
Romagna'^Conquest  of  that  Province  hy  Casar  Borgia — 
Designs  of^jcms  XIL  upon  Naples-^His  treaty  with  Ferdi^ 
namd  the  Catholic  for  the  Partition  of  that  Kingdom — Iniquity 
of  this  Alliance — Conquest  of  Naples  hy  the  French  and 
Spaniards — Fate  of  Frederic  of  Naples-^Extinction  of  the 
^  Aragonese  Dynasty  of  Naples — Quarrel  of  the  French  and 

Spaniards  over  their  Spoit^Battles  of  Cerignoles  and  of  the 
Oarigliano — Expulsion  cf  the  French  from  Naples'-^Truce  be* 
tween  France  and  Spain'^Establishment  of  the  long  Dominiom 
of  Spain  over  Naples — Continued  Atrodties  and  Suceeu  ^ 
Ccesar  Borgia — Death  of  Alexander  VL — Reverses  of  Borgia 
'^Pope  Julius  IL — FaU  of  Ccesar  Borgia — Story  of  his  End^^ 
Repose  and  Servitude  of  Italy-^ulius  IL  re-establishes  the 
Papal  Power  m  Romagna — Trannenit  War  of  Maximilian^ 
Emperor-eUctf  against  France  and  Venice — Con^nued  Struggle 
of  the  Pisans  against  the  Florentine  Yoke-^Their  valiatU  Re- 
sistance — Final  Subjugation  of  their  City — Review  of  the  Con* 
dition  and  Policy  of  Venice — Her  late  War  with  the  Turks — 
The  hatred  of  numerous  Enenues  provoked  by  her  contiticntal 
Aggrandistement — General  Coalition  in  Europe  agamet  her — 
League  of  Cambray — Presumptuous  Coi^idenee  of  the  Republic 
-^Commencement  ^  HosUUties-^Battle  of  AtgnadeUo^Total 
Defeat  of  the  Venetians — Their  con^nenUd  Provinces  rapUU^ 
overrun  by  the  Confederates-^Alject  Despair  of  the  Venetians 
— The  League  gradually  dissolved  by  their  Submission^^uUus 
IL  reconciled  with  them^Revival  of  the  Fortunes  of  Venice — 
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Re^tafhire  of  Fadua-^FmUless  Si^e  of  that  City  hff  the  Con- 
federates  under  the  Emperor  MaxmiUan — Re-estabUshment  of 
the  Venetian  Affairs. 


Thb  entarance  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  might  chap. 
easily  have  been  prevented^  notwithstuiding  the  ^^^l- 
disimion  of  the  peninsula,  if  the  powers  who  held  C^!^^ 
the  passes  of  the  western  Alps  had  steadily  re-  SSSf^ 
solved  to  dose  them  against  his  march.  But  un-  vwr 
happily  for  the  Italians^  both  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
and  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  were  at  this  epoch 
suffering  from  the  disorders  of  minorities  and  the 
weakness  of  female  government.  Charles  was 
welcomed  into  Piedmont  with  distinguished 
honors  by  the  princesses  who  exercised  the  re- 
gencies of  these  states ;  and  after  finding  a  mag- 
nificent reception  in  his  passage  through  Turin 
and  Casal^  he  arrived  at  Pavia^  where  he  was  met 
by  Ludovico  Sforza^  and  supplied  with  the  sub- 
sidies and  resources  of  Milan.  It  was  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Pavia,  that  the  ill-fitted  young  duke  of 
Milan  was  retained  with  his  duchess  and  children. 
His  health  had  for  some  time  shewn  alarming 
symptoms  of  decay;  and  his  perfidious  uncle 
had  scarcely  accompanied  Charles  on  his  con- 
tinued march  as  far  as  Parma^  wh«i  he  was  re- 
called by  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  The 
mysterious  illness  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  his  dis- 
solution at  a  period  that  accorded  so  perfectly 
with  the  machinations  of  his  uncle^  created  deep 
and  general  suspicion  that  Ludovico  had  caused 
a  slow  poison  to  be  administered  to  him.    The 
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CHAP,  character  of  the  Moor  ^  bnt  too  well  justified  the 
7.1]}\  belief  of  his  guilt ;  and  partly  on  the  plea  that  the 
infancy  of  Gian  Galeazzo's  children  rendered  their 
succession  inadvisable  at  such  a  difficult  crisis, 
hSSH^^  partly  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  inv^titure  which 
d^^i^  he  h^  ahready  gained  for  himself  in  secret  irotn 
'^^^^'      Maximilian,  Ludovico  Sforza  assumed  the  ducal 

crown  of  Milan. 
B«»t«iioe  ef      Meanwhile  Charles  VIII.,  turning  aside  to  the 

the  French  °  

«-j^u.    south-west  from  Parma,  had  passed  into  Tuscany 
through  the  Appenines,  without  opposition,  by 
the  route  of  PontremolL    When  the  French  army 
here  entered  the  narrow  territory  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  their  march  throi^h  tMs( 
difficult  and  barren  country  might  have  been 
imrested  at  every  mile  by  a  fer  inferior  force* 
But  while  the  whole  Neapolitan  army  under  prince 
Ferdinand  was  stationed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Appenines  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Ro- 
magna,  no  effectual  steps  had  been  taken  by  tiieir 
allies  to  oppose  ihe  invaders  in  Tuscany.    The 
pope  and  the  Florentines  had  undertaken  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  that  province :  but  Alexander  VI. 
was  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  Roman  state  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Colonna,   die  aUies  c^ 
France ;  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  whose  incapacity 
was  now  signally  displayed,  had  neglected  all 
measures  of  safety. 

*    Ludovico  had   acquired  He  was  indeed  himself  pleased 

diis    sirname  £rom   his  dark  with  an  aj^llation,  that  seem* 

eoaqplesioo,     but    k    agreed  ed  to  distinguish  him  for  the 

equiJly  with  the  fierce  and  per^  wily  cunning  and  duplicity,  in 

fidious  qualities  of  his  nature,  which  it  was  his  pride  to  excel. 
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'  As  tbe  French  approached^  the  Florentmes  iio  chap. 
longer  concealed  the  indknation  which  their  ruler     ^^^- 

PART  I 

had  already  excited  hy  his  vain  and  insolent  de-  v^.pv^ 
portment,  so  different  from  the  moderation  of  ^Sfp^ 
demeanour  which  his  famfly  had  in  general  cauti-  ^H^ 
ously  preserved.    The  people  of  Fk>rence  had  mSuc?* 
always  been  attached  to  French  alliaiK^es ;  Piero 
de'  Medici  had  engaged  them  in  a  quarrel  to 
which  ihey  seemed  strangers ;  and  their  discon^ 
tent  was  openly  expressed  at  his  rashness  in  pro^ 
voking  a  danger,  which  he  wanted  either  tiie 
oiergy  or  the  strength  to  repeL    Amidst  his  ter-^ 
rot  at  the  popular  fermentation  and  the  foreign 
hostility  which  threatened  his  power,  Piero  forgot 
Ihe  difference  in  situation  and  character  between 
his  fiftther  and  himsdf,  and  resolved  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  averted  his  de- 
struction by  conunitting  himself,  in  his  celebrated 
mission  to  Naples,  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
He  hastened  to  the  French  camp,  and  threw  him*  hu  abject 
self  at  the  feet  of  Charles.    But  his  submission  tocb^'^ 

VIII 

was  received  by  the  haughty  monarch  with  cold 
contempt,  and  accepted  only  upon  the  most  dia* 
graceful  conditions.  Though  the  Florentiiws  had 
no  army  in  the  field,  they  held  the  fortresses  of 
Sarsana  and  Pietra  Santa — the  keys  of  the  narrow 
and  mountainous  district  into  which  the  French 
had  entered.  For  the  invaders  to  reduce  these 
strong  places  by  force  would  consume  precious 
time,  to  leave  them  behind  in  the  hands  of  enemies 
would  be  most  dangerous ;  and  Charles  insisted 
that  the  two  fortresses,  together  with  Pisa  and 
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CHAP.    Other  minor  posts  should  be  instantly  surrendered 

^'^^-     to  him.    Piero  had  the  weakness  to  cause  a  com- 

w^^   pliance  with  these  demands,  and  thus  sealed  his 

own  ruin.    Returning  immediately  afterwards  to 

Florence,  he  found  the  whole  city  roused  to  fury 

by  his  unauthorized  and  pusillanimous  sacrifice 

of  the  public  honor.    He  was  denied  admission 

into  the  palace  of  the  signiory ;  he  was  incapaUe 

of  any  courageous  effort  to  assert  his  authority ; 

and  after  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Giovanni,  with 

more  sjmit  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  assemble 

tiie  partizans  of  his  fiunOy,  by  traversing  the 

e™...«.    rtreTWith  the  once  aniL Jg  cry  of  Prfle ! 

jrf^^**    Palle !,  the  Medici  were  compelled  to  retire  firom 

Fioraiee.     Floreuce.    The  gates  were  closed  after  them,  and 

Piero  completed  the  measure  of  his  imbecility  by 

withdrawing  to  Venice  instead  of  returning  to  the 

French  king,  who  for  his  own  purposes  would  in 

all   probability   have    supported   his   authority 

against  the  people. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence, 
the  republican  government  revived,  and  the  sig- 
niory sent  ambassadors  to  Charles  VIIL,  to  esta- 
Mish  amicable  relations  with  him.    The  French 
monarch,  who  was  still  advancing,  had  meanwhile 
passed  tiirough  Lucca,  where  he  was  received  by 
that  republic  with  submission,  and  entered  Pisa. 
T*eWwii  At  the  solicitation  of  the  people  of  that  city,  he 
bj^!^   permitted  them  to  throw  off  the  Florentine  yoke. 
tkrow  off     The  magistoites  and  soldiery  of  the  sovereign  re- 
Fiorence.     pubtic  wcTc  cxpolled,  the  Pisaus  re-established 
their  ancient  state,  and  Charles,  leaving  a  French 
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gftnuon  in  one  of  the  dtadeb  oi  the  pkoe^  p\a^ 
sued  his  route  to  Elorence^  and  made  his  triua^hal 
entiy  into  that  capital  at  the  head  of  his  ttoaps* 
The  Florentines  had  hitherto  found  litde  rsaecm 
toot  satisfiictian  at  the  conddct  of  the  kii^ }  and 
though  they  received  him  amicaUy  within  their 
waDs,  he  affiected  at  first  to  treat  Aem  as  a  c<m^ 
4{nered  people.  He  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  the  Medici ;  he  made,  most  extraya- 
gant  proposals  as  the  price  of  his  friendship ;  and 
diough  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  signiory  in 
their  negociations  with  him  had  the  effect  of  mo* 
derating  his  demands^  iie  finally  extorted  large 
snbsidiea  in  return  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty^ 
by  whidi  he  tacitly  acknowledged  the  indq;>en^ 
deuce  of  the  republic.  He  thcai  hastened  his 
mardi  to  the  south  by  Si^ma.  That  turbiklent 
republic,  like  Lucca,  seemed  rapddst  the  colliaion 
of  mightier  interests  to  have  shrunken  into  utter 
insignificance.  Charles  took  unresisted  possession 
of  her  fortresses,  expdUed  the  civic  guard  of  her 
magistrates,  left  a  garrison  within  her  walls,  and 
proceeded  with  his  army  towards  Rimie^ 

Finding  his  line  ^  defence  in  Bxnnagna  tumfed  ^^"^ 
by  the  unopposed  march  of  the  French  through  ^1^^ 
TAsoany,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Niq^tes  had  now 
retired  with  his  army  upon  Rome,  The  sir* 
d'Anbigny,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  StUart  in  the 
service  of  France,  who  had  been  oppimed  to  jhiih 
with  the  first  troops  that  had  entered  Itaty  acid 
the  Milanese  forces,  at  the  same  time  joined 
Charles  VHI.  before  Florence ;  and  the  chieftaina 

VOL.  II.  s 


CHAP^  of  RonagQ^  began  to  teiidar  their  salH^^ 
^^'*    the  FrandLiiKBUBGiL    Theapiucoaehtif  tbe  vAoftt 

K^w^^  mmimg.  amy  towmis  the  eccleiiafltio^  capitid 
tinanr.AlexaiideD  VL  into  iha  utmost  lEreBoIutiim 
and  dismay.  He  jni  firot,  in  conoort  with. dm 
Feidiaand^  thought  of  defimding  tiie  imnwnit 

Terroraod  Giicuit  Jot  Rotto;  tut  whoi  Chados  .VIIL  had 

fj}^'  cfoised  ihe^Tibar  above  the  dty,  his  comrage  tm^ 
sook  him*    He  consented  to  receive  the  Fiendi 


anny  into  die  ci^ital,  and  the  Neapolitan  priaea 
was  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate  it,  and  to  con*- 
tinue  his  retreat  to  his.  own  frontiers. 
^^^{^2^  In  making  his  entrance  into  Rome>^  die  Freneh 
A2!!^tuid  ^%  sedidottsly  strove  to  display  the  amiamt  and 
^^^g^^  warlike  array  of  his  troops ;  and  we  possess,  hi 
the  account  of  a  contemporary,  a  curious  pictum 
,  of  the. astonishment  and  imposing  eikcto,  which 
ware  |Hroduoed  upon  the  Italians  by  the  novel 
equipment  and  ccmqiodtion  of  this  transalpine 
hoi^  The  ekiumaation  is  worth  repeating,  lor 
it  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  mflitary  art,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  son»  striking 
changes  whieh  warftre  was  now  undergoing; 
Hie  van-guard  of  the  French  army  in  entering 
Rome,  was  formed  of  Swiss  and  Gennan  infimtiy, 
ef  whom  Charles  had  about  eight  thousand  in  his 
pay.  The  discomfiture  ilito  which  the  phalanx 
of  Swiss  pikemen  had  more  than  once  thrown  the 
Austrian  and  Burgnndian  chivalry,  and  the  expo*- 
rimice  of  the  Swiss  valour  in  transi^t  incursions 
mto  ihe  Milanese  states,  had  raised  the  nrilitacy 
n^utation  of  tiie  .hardy  natives  of  the  cantons 
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ttawl^oittEuropeJ  ftiid'atl$ffg<^,iiithb  CHAP. 

Mrtmy,  bmugbt  iidSinti^  Bui^itiif    ^*"^ 

ptttkmlfirly'  ftwh  Ifce  fetal  waw  of  foreignew  in  ^^**  '* 
itdy>  winch  commeii^ed' at  the  crfeis  bdfot^  us^ 
that  ^  ^ay  'daC0  the  r^ vik^al'of  Ihe  tt^ttAcU  prttt^ 
dplds  of  ahti^uity,  the  ett^oym^  of  te&ntiy  an 
^e  true  netve  of  armife^ :— a  pt^kitii^  whi^  has 
i^ays  since  prevailed^  and  whi6h  niust  c(mtmue 
wherever  war  rises  itrto  a*  scieikte.  The  SWiss 
and  Oerauoi  bands  of  (Dholes  VIII.  were  rahged 
into  regular  battaliotis ;  an^  th6)^e  W^re  elol^ed 
in  uniforms  of  various  coloui's^  and  marchecl  by 
beat  of  dnlm  n&det  theit*  r^e<;tiVe  standards. 
They  were  atlhedr  wit^  ]^ikes  and  halberds;  ten 
feet  in  length/  and  among^  drery  thousand  were 
ndngled  an  hundred  mi^qtteteet^  Their  l^ad^rs 
were  d&ting^ished  by  th^  Wavittg^  pltim^  of  their 
creeted  hehnets ;  tiie  ttoiti  ranks  of  ihe  stildi^ry^ 
too^  wore  casques  and  cuirasses ;  but  th&  rest 
were  Without  defensive  armour.  After  these 
brave  and  disciplined  bands^  marched  the  Gascon 
crossbow-^men,  of  whom,  and  other  inferior' in&n- 
try^  there  were  in  all  about  fourteen  thousand. 
They  were  followed  again  by  the  gens-d'armerie, 
the  gallant  chivab7  of  France,  in  comply  casings 
of  steel,  and  armed,  Uke  the  Italian  cuirassiers, 
with  the  ponderous  lance.  Of  this  heavy  horse 
the  French  army  mustered  some  three  thousand ; 
wkh  twice  that  number  of  attendant  lighter  ca- 
valry, equipped  with  hdmet  and  cuirisis's,  with  the 
demdhlance  and  the  long-bow.  A  train  of  artflleiy^ 
such  as  had  hitherto  never  been  seen,  completed 
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CHAP,  this  fonnidaUle  array.  The  Fr^oh  had  aheady 
WTQiight  remaricahle  improvements  in  thar  oxd- 
oaiice.  Their  guiHairriages  on  two  wheeki  were 
fiurt^Md  for  travelling  to  limbars»  much  in  the 
present  form;  and  their  train  numbered  thirty* 
four  pieces  of  large  brass  cannon ;  besides  others 
of  smalltt  ctescriptionSf  the  culverins  and  felconets 
of  the  times.  Around  the  king's  person,  were 
his  household  bands :  Scottish  and  native  archen^ 
and  squadrons  of  guards  splradidly  appointed  and 
ccmiposed  entirely  of  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobflity.  Charles  was  attended  by  several  cardi- 
nals 9t  variance  with  the  pope,  by  the  Colonna 
and  a  crowd  of  other  ItaUan  captains,  and  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  the  great  feudatories  of  his 
crown. — ^It  was  only  three  hours  after  noon  when 
the  French  army  b^;an  to  file  into  Rome,  and  the 
entrance  of  different  troops  continued  without 
intermifisipn  until  long  after  night-fiEdL  The  torch 
light  wUich  glanced  on  the  arms,  and  parti^Uy  de* 
vdoped  the  dark  masses  of  tiie  soldiery,  threw  a 
wild  and  lurid  character  ov^  the  scene  and  added 
to  its  stem  grandeur.  * 


*  Except  for  the  sake  of 
wa  antithesis^  I  know  not  why 
Robertson  (Re^  of  Ckark» 
V.  yol.  i.  p.  131.)  jrates  the 
total  force  of  Charles  YIII.  so 
low  as  20,000  men.  It  is  evident 
from  the  above  enumeration^ 
collated  from  La  Tremouille 
(Memoiresy  c.  viii.)  and  from 
Paolo  Oiovio  (EUst.  sui  temp, 
b.  ii*)  hoth  eye-wftBesieSy  that 


the  organized  force  alone  of 
the  French  exceeded  SO»0(K> ; 
besides  a  gnea(  niunber  of 
valets  or  military  attendants^ 
who,  with  the  Milanese  contin- 
gent, swelled  the  total  nom- 
bers  of  the  invading  army,  no« 
OHrdi^g  to  the  Florentine  his* 
tory  of  Nardiy  on  its  passage 
through  Tuscany,  to  60,000 
men* 
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'  It  Was  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  to  wUch  CHAF. 
the  pope  had^  retired^  that  he  treated  with  the  ^'^* 
French  king.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  soon 
adjusted^  by  which  Charles  swore  to  respect  the 
apintual  authority  of  the  pk>ntiff/  and  to'recdve 
him  for  his  ally ;  and  Alexander^  on  his  part^  pro- 
mised,  on  the  demand  of  the  king,  to  deli ver  to  him 
fortresses  and  hostages,  as  the  only  sure  pledges 
of  his  fidth.  Charl^  remiEuined  nearly  a  month  at 
Rome,  while  his  troops  were  forming  on  the  fron^ 
tiers  of  Naples  to  enter  that  kingdom  in  two 
bodies  by  the  Abruzzos  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
In  the  mean  time,  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  all 
was  confusion  and  panic.  Alfonso  II.,  who,  vicious  iMcmyof 
and  cruel  as  he  was,  had  formerly,  in  the  wan  of  ^^ 
Italy  and  in  that  against  the  Turkish  invasion  at  ^^ 
Otranto,  gained  a  great  reputation  for  courage 
and  military  talent,  was  now  completely  over- 
come by  his  terror  of  the  invaders  and  the  alarms 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  saw,  or  fimcied,  his 
subjects  preparing  to  satiate  upon  his' person  Iheir 
vengeance  for  the  long  train  of  cruelties  of  which, 
during  his  &ther's  reign,  he  had  been  the  author 
or  active  instrument.  By  day,'tiie  execration  of 
tiie  populace,  who  rejoic^  in  the  approach  of  the 
French  as  bringing  deliverance  from  his  odious 
sway,  resounded  under  the  windows  of  his  palace : 
by  night,  in  dreams  or  waking  apparitioi»,  the 
figures  of  his  murdered  barons  seemed  to  flit  be- 
fore him,  and  weighed  down  his  troubled  and 
coward  spirit.  Thus  distracted  by  apprehensions, 
and  torn  by  remorse,  after  shutting  himsdf  up  in 
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one  iof  the  loitrefises  of  Najdcs^  iMMSolvedtofly 
ficom  bifi  kingdmn,  as  if  he  ooiild  escape  from 
biiiisdt  Cte  tlie  same  day  oil  wMch  Qhaiks  VIII, 
quitted  Rom^  Aifonso  piedpitately  ajbdiesitod  in 
finror  of  his  son  Ferdmand;  and  emhaikijag  with 
his  treoswres  on  board  his  gallies,  niled  to  ^dly^ 
when  his  cousin  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ga^e  hitt 
an  asyhun.  The  short  ifesidue  of  his  life  was 
passed  among  priests  in  pemmce  and  religions 
observances,  and  he  ^Ued  before  the  dose  of  the 
same  year. 

The  flight  <tf  AUbnsoJI.  I^  his  son  Ferdinand 
only  the  ruim)  of  a  throne.  The  young  monardi 
himself  deserved  to  be  popular;  and  having  just 
before  Ua  ikther's  abdication  xrtumed  to  Naples, 
leaving  his  army  on  the  frontiers,  his  pwsence 
calmed  the  public  agitation,  and  he  took  posses- 
skm  of  his  crown  without  opposition.  If  he  had 
begun  to  ceign  eaiiier,  his  amiaUeand  courageous 
qualities  might  peiiiaps  have  fixed  the  aSedhnB 
of  his  people  and  animated  their  ^ithusiasm  in 
bis  cause :  but  it  was  now  too  late.  When  he 
hastened  to  resume  the  command  of  his.troc^  in 
the  impregnable  position  in.  which  he  had  placed 
Aem  at  San  .Germane,  near  the  river  GarigliaBo^ 
he  found  them  already  conquered  by  their  fears. 
The  French  had  taken  l^  assault  two  castles  on 
the  frontiers,  the  walls  of  whidb  their  powerfrd 
artiUery  had  laid  open  in  a  &w  hours ;  and  they 
had  put  the  whole  garrisons  to  the  swo^d.  The 
ferocity  with  which  the  French  carried  on  hostili-^ 
ties,  so  di£ferent  from  their  own  languid  and 
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t  *:;.i;::': 


«p«niMoiis,  >ait  fint  stmok  -ItUMmennUt  chap. 
iHnrror  aad  affiriglit  unto  the  hOkm^  Th«  Near  ^'^^' 
pcAtim  scMieiy  oouM  i^dt  be  persiMiied  to^  fto^ 
iheir  terrible  enemtes;  and  ibey  retifed  in  At- 
order  to  Capua  on  the  mere  appM^anM  of  tlie 
French  'vanguard.  Almost  all  tbe  towm  of  tbe 
kingdom^  too,  eithei^  from  terror  at  the  ikyvaders, 
from  aiiciettt  atfcaehment  to  the  Angevin  preteiK 
dons,  or  from  dbaSfeetion  to  liie  hoiiie  of  Aragxm^ 
begaa  to  shew  symptoms  of  revolt ;  and  from 
Capua,  where  he  had  laboured  to  arrest  the  ffigirt 
of  Ins  army,  Ferdinsmd  11.  was  summoned  to 
Kaples  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  populace. 
His  presence  had  again  an  instautatidons  effect  in 
Kf^pes&iskg  die  cipltal ;  but  the  short  interval  of 
liis  ftirced  separation  from  his  army  was  sufficient 
to  complete  the  subversion  of  his  tinrone.  The 
ccmdottieri  in  his  pay,  and  at  theii^  head  the 
marshd  Gian  Oiacomo  Trivulzio — who  became 
afterwards  so  c^brated  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
never  sullied  his  fiEtme  by  a  second  treas<m — 
treated  with  Charles  VIIL,  luid  went  over  with 
dieir  bands  to  his  standard. 

This  shameful  defection  consuiomated  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Fr^Msh  monarch.  When  Ferdinand 
returned  from  the  capital,  he  found  the  few  troops 
who  stfll  adhered  to  Mm  in  Adl  retreat,  Capua  m 
revolt,  the  banners  of  France  floating  over  her 
walls,  and  her  gates  closed  against  him  by  the  in* 
habitants.  He  sorrowfully  retraced  his  routeito 
Naples ;  but  the  news  of  his  reverses  had  arrived 
before  him.    The  populace  of  the  capital  were  once 
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CMAP«  BMie  in  ooinliHMieB ;  be  had  Twd<m  to  appte^ 
^^™*    that  the  vnaceimdeB  who  stiH  remained  in  his 

\^ivi^  |My  designed  to  deliva  him  to  the  enemy;  and 
petceiving  that  fiirther  resistance  was  hopdess,  he 
abandoned  the  continent,  andt  embarking  with 
his  fiunily,  songfat  refiige  in  the  neighbouring 

ZYi^  little  isltmtd  of  Ischia,  The  French  army  were 
abeady  at  the  gates  of  Naples^  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Charles  VIII.  made  his  proud  entry  into 

N^^'by''^  his  new  capital    The  whole  kingdom,  with  the 

vmT  exception  of  a  few  maritime  places,  submitted 
with  thoughtless  joy  to  his  authority ;  afanost  all 
the  Neapolitan  n<rt>ility  hastened  to  tender  to  him 
their  allegiance ;  and  the  terror  which  had  pre- 
ceded bis  arms  spread  even  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  Turks  seeing  the  standards 
at  France  every  wh^e  di^layed  over  the  Neapo* 
litan  townsy  and  antidpi^ing  the  immediate  pas- 
eage  of  Charles  VIIL  into  Epirus,  were  stricken 
with  such  a  panic  that  ihey  abandoned  their  fw- 
tresses  on  that  coast,  as  if  the  dreaded  conqueror 
of  Na^es  bad  aheady  assailed  them  with  resistless 
might 

inpnaeot       After  his  easy  triumph,  the  reckless  and  impru- 

JI^J^^  dent  sovereign  of  France  reposed  in  his  new  Idng- 
dom,  as  if  no  reflection  <m  the  inconstancy  of  for^ 
tune  could  trouUe  his  career  of  yanity  and 
pleasure.  *  Not  only  he,  but  his  whole  court  and 
army,  idbandtaed  tbemselves  to  all  the  eigoyments 

*  Guicciardini  might  have  usare  la  Victoria  bene," — that 
taught  him :  **  tutto  il  frutto  the  chief  fruit  of  conquest  is 
dfU'  avere  Yinto  coosiste  ndl'     the  judicious  use  of  victory* 
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of  jseaa^  wUdi  a  delimasiditauite^  a  country  chap. 

overflowHug  with  lioniries^  and  a  tc^pftboits  eapi*  ^'* 
tal  could  afford.     Charles  was  oomi^eteljr  en- 


grossed in  the  eetelnratioii  of  festhrals  ami  tmimar 
ments,  and  the  pursuit  of  licentious  gaHantry; 
No  thought  was  giv^i  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  the  Turks^  which  had  been  so  osten- 
tatiously announced  to  Christendom  to  sanction 
the  expeidition  into  Italy.  The  security  of  the 
real  objects  of  the  Fr^ich  invasicm  was  equaHy 
n^leeted.  No  att^npt  was  made  to  disturb  Fer- 
dinand II.  in  hm  retreat  at  Ischia;  all  the  offices 
apd  fie&  of  the  crown  wne  wrested  from  the 
Neapolitans  .to  be  bestowed  on  Frenchmen ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  native  nobleman  who  was 
not  deprived  of  some  dignity  or  possession^  and 
insulted  b]r  the  undisguised  arrogance  of  Charles 
and  his  CQurti^rs.  French  officers  ffiled  the  pro- 
vinsoes  imd  oppressed  the  people  in  their  avidibr 
to  amass  money:  and  the  rejoicings,  with  which 
the  NeappUtans  had  welcomed  the  advance  of  the 
invaders  and  the  ov^hrow  of  the  Aragonese 
dynasty^  were  rapidly  converted  into  detestation 
of  their  new  masters.  But  Charlte  VIIL  con- 
tinued still  unsuspicious  of  an  apjHroaching  re- 
verse, when  he  was  suddenly  roused  from  his 
dream  of  conquest  by  intelligence  from  the  his- 
torian Philip  de  Comines,  his  ambassador  at 
Venice^  of  the  formation  of  a  powerful  league 
against  him  in  northern  Italy. 

Yihea  their  first  constematimi  at  the  rapid  f^"*^^ 
mecess  of  the  French  invasion  had  somewhat  ^j;^^* 
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sabtiited,  the  iteiiBn  «tote»  hudifiiU  ktemifi^  per^ 
edra  the  dbitter  IhDts  of  tkeir  diiiin^ 
jugatton  yfMdtk  Areatened  tiie  whcSe  pettfaBiihi, 
Mocgii^le  poEim'Of  Ilify'was  equal  to  eope  n^idi 
the^Miteh;  tat  it  was^ seen  tint  the  expulirion  of 
iM  inviMiers^  idio  had  been  so  reMy  myfted  into 
theteoimtory,  tnigiit  eaisily  be  ^foetfed  by  a  con- 
faitoiary>  The  iMce  !Uideimo  of  Milan,  who 
had  'fcimMtf  prepared  the  storm  of  Freneh  war, 
had  niteady  diaoosirwed  that  he  had  most  to  dfsad 
firomdta  ravages.  The  didce  of  Orieans^  who  had 
been  left  in  Lombardy  by  Charks  VIIL  in  haa 
eity  of  Asti,  began  c^niy  to  assai;  his  pfeten- 
tioas;  to  the  iMflanese  duchy ;  and  wUle  Charles 
hoBsdf  shewed  a  diq>osition  to  countenance  tiie 
personal  enemies  of  Ludovico,  he  refiised  him  the 
investiture  of  a  Neapolitan  principality  which  he 
had  pvomiied.  The  duke  therefore  earnestly  'ap- 
plied Idmself  to  engage  Venice  in  a  league  agauust 
the  'French  king. 
Len^oe  of  That  repubUc  was  already  filled  with  aiarm  at 
M^ihim.  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  and  sei»ible  <kf 
the  inqKiUcy  of  preserving  the  neutndity  which 
she  had  or^^inally  professed.  Maximiian,  king 
of  die  Romans  and  emp^ror-dect,  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  shared  her  disquietude.  The  one, 
besides^  aa  4)ld  enmity  against  ike  king  of  France, 
was  stong  in  his  pride  and  ambition  by  the  fi^ur 
that  Charles  VIIL  aspired  to  the  inq^erial  dignity : 
the  other  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  kii^dom 
of  Sicily  frrai  the  vicinity  of  the  French,  and 
could  not  behold  with  ind^rence  the  overthrow 
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of  an  AjngioiaeB6!  &puiBty,  and  thewesfmbkNi  of  (SiAP. 
his  coufifia  FjetdkmDd^  of  Nafdes  iapm  ^a  tbMiie,  ^™* 
whkb  had  added  hiatn  and  digpdty  to  .his  ovm  \^»v^ 
hfMiae.  ^HegomtianB  were  secsetly:  ofiened  at 
Yienice  befeireaLthe  anepublic  and  the  ambassadors 
of  Maximilian  and  of  Spain  and  Mflan;  and  a 
league  was  soleniidy  ccmchided  by  these  four 
powers.  '  The  purposes  for  whieh  it  was  finrmed 
were  dedaredito  be  Ihe  maintenance  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See^  the  protection  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Italy  and  oi  the  resqpective  rights  of  the 
cao&derates^  and  the  common  defence  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Tui^.  .^Bnt  the  puUication 
of  these  ostensible  objects  scarcely  concealed  that 
tJie.  xeal  designs  and  secret  engagements  of  the 
league  were  directed  against  Charles  VIII.  The 
pope  himself  was  at  least  an  accessory  to  it,  and 
the  odier  powers  of  Italy  were  invited  to  enter  it 
Bnt  the  duke  of  Ferrara  professed  to  maintain  a 
neutrality,  and  the  Florentines,  little  satisfkction 
as  the  conduct  of  Ihe  French  monarch  had  afibrded 
them,  remained  fidthful  to  their  alliance  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  seoresy  of  the  Venetian  du^  or 
negociations,  Philip  de  Comiats,'-^who  has  left  us 
so  animated  a  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL 
and  of  this  expedition  ci  Charles-^had  already 
by  his  vigilance  long  penetrated  the  extent  of  his 
raasta's  danger,  and  appriaed  him  of  the  storm 
whidi  was  gathering.  But  the  presumptuous 
and  improvident  monarch  was  not  the  better  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  league  of  Venice    broke  over  him  like  a 
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CHAP.  thmidirHBtrake.  The  peril  of  his  mtiiaitioii  was 
^^'*  great,  and  prondsed  to  become  hourlj  more 
alaiming.  A  Spanish  amuunent  had  arrived  m 
Sicfly  under  Ae  fiunou  Oonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose  nune  itidf  was  already  formidable  from 
his  exploits  in  the  war  of  Granada.  The  Vene- 
tians and  the  duke  of  Jkfilan  were  actively  hasten- 
ing their  warlike  preparations;  and  while  the 
contemplated  junction  of  the  German  bands  of 
Bftaximilian  with  their  forces  in  Lombardy,  threat- 
ened to  intercepit  the  communications  cdPCharies 
VIII.  with  France,  the  repuUican  fleets  menaced 
the  coasts  of  Naples.  ,  In  the  general  discontent 
of  that  kingdom^  the  people  began  every  where 
to  shew  their  reviving  afifection  for  the  Aiagonese 
djmasty.  Otnmto  opened  her  gates  to  Aon  Fre- 
deric, the  uncle  of  Ferdinand  IL,  and,  in  concert 
with  some  Spanish  troops  who  landed  from  Sicily, 
that  prince  shortly  gathered  considemUe  strength 
in  Apulia. 
Aittidst  these  increasing  difficulties,  there  ap- 
fT^cThb  pev^  to  Ch^es  VIII.  and  his  counselors  no 
'™^'  pro9pect  of  saCfety  but  in  a  return  to  France ;  for 
which  indeed  his  nobility  And  the  whole  army, 
with  the  restless  temper  of  their  nation,  had  for 
some  time  begun  to  sigh  with  impatience.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  treasures  expended 
by  Charles  at  Gisnoa  and  in  France  for  the  equip- 
iMut  of  a  naval  armament,  his  fleet  had  so  wasted 
by  neglect  and  the  accidents  of  the  ocean,  that  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  left  to 
transport  his  army  by  sea.    He  had  therefore  no 


He  rwolTM 
to  ratanto 
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alleniatiYe  but  to  retrace  his  fimnerioiiteil^  chap. 
Italy.  Still,  imwilUiig  entirely  to  abandon  his  ^^** 
easy  conquests,  he  impmid^itfy  resolved  to  kave  n^^w 
a  force  behind  him  for  their  ddEence.  He  thus 
usdessly  divicted  and  weakened  his  army,  as  if 
a  part  of  it  could  guard  what  the  whole  were  too 
weak  to  preserve.  He  named  for  his  viceroy  tike 
duke  Gilbert  de  Montpensier,  a  prince  of  courage, 
but  of  talents  very  unequal  to  Uie  importance  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  command;  and  he  pkeed 
under  his  ordws  several  of  his  aUest  captains, 
with  a  moiety  of  his  gens-d'armerie»  three  thou* 
saod  Swiss  infiEmtry,  and  a  large  body  of  Gascons* 
Having  made  these  dispositions,  the  king,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  set  out  for  Rome  on 
his  homewaicd  route. 

Alexander  VI.  had,  almost  immediately  after  NvrttiTeor 
the  passage  of  Charles  VIIL  through  the  papal 
states  on  his  advance  to  Naples^  shewn  an  inch- 
nation  to  violate  his  treaty  with  the  king.  He 
had  refused  to  put  the  invaders  in  possessimi  of 
Spoleto^  one  of  the  promised  foitresses ;  and  his 
son,  the  cardinal  Cssar  Borgia^  found  meai^  to 
escape  from  the  French  camp^  in  which  he  had 
omskited  to  redde,  under  the  title  of  papal 
l^^te^  but  in  reality  as  a  hostage.  Subsequentiy, 
Alexander  had  joined  the  league  of  Venice ;  but 
he  was  still  averse  from  openly  commencing  a 
war,  as  long  as  his  states  were  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  French.  Charles^  on  his  part,  was 
in  no  condition  to  provoke  hostilities ;  and  though 
the  pope,  rejecting  his  entreaties  to  aflftird  him  aa 
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CHAP.  SBKicafUfe  aofJofyiKDC^.  retired  Jfrotd  Bonis  air  lis 
JH^:     ^Pproatii,  he  pa«fied  though' the  eodaiasdciil 
o^ptial  in  a*  peaoeAil  inaaBer,  and  oontinned  his 
mattk  with  his  itotaiy  towards  Tuscaii^. 

On  Im  arriidd  in  tiiat  proY^ice^  ha  dU 
dact  himstdf  with  inore  pra^noe  than  he  had 
hitherto  done^  and  made  several  aniie<3eiftiaty 
dietoys;  though  Con^aet^.whb  joihed  hfati  at 
SionniG^  appriis^  him  Vim  the  Venetians  and  the 
duk^'of  Milan  wei^'  rapidly  assettiblhig  an  army 
of'  forty  thousand  men  bn  hisr  rtmte,  at  the  en- 
tnm oe  fipcmi  TusMay  ii^  Lombardy.  He  con- 
sumed several  days  at  Sienna  in  regulating  Ae 
tmuibled  state  of  that  city,  and  weakened  himself 
by  leaving  a  garrison  there,  which  was  in  a  short 
time  expelled  in  a  new  connnotion.  With  the 
same  want  of  judgment,  he  suffered  his  march  to 
be'  arrested  by  the  affairs  of  l^isa.  On  the  tine 
hand^  he  was  urgied  by  the  Floti6n^tt€fs  to  restmie 
tihat  city  to  them  as  he  had  promised ;  and,  on 
the  otl»^,  the  Pisans  ghrinking  with  horror  from 
Ming  again  undfeif  the  yoke  whidh  they  had 
thrown  off  with  his  cdnniVanbe,  implored  hhsi  not 
to  abandon  them  to  their  former  t]nrants.  The 
distress  of  this  unhappy  people  excited  so  much 
sympathy  among  the  French  nobles  and  soldiet^, 
t^t  Charles,  assailed  by  importunities  on  all 
sides,  wavers  aiid' hesitated,  and  took  no  other 
measui-es  than  to  leafe  more  troops  in  the  Pisan 
ftnrtreinieft  :Befere  his  final  breach  of  engagement' 
with  tihe  Flotentin^  in  thiar  resect;  his  counter 
nance  of  Plero  de'  MediCi,  who  Was  iloW  in  his 
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unop^x  eonyeited  tiie  patieneet^  mth  whidi  ihey.  CHJUh 
had  hiAerto  endiind  his  iniiiriQiia  proceediiurs     ^^^* 
against  them^  into  ykdeoDufc  siis]ii€ion  and  alarou    s^pv<%/ 
Th^j  vigoroudy  pr^fkavad  for*  thdr  defence,  and 
the  dangerous  spirit  wUck  they  evinced  induced 
the  king  to  turn,  aside  from  iheir  city  on«  his 
route. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  had  already  beeor  conb- 
meneed  in  Lomhavdy  by  the.  duke  of  Odeansi 
wk»  having  at  Asti  received  reisforaements  fiMU 
Fcanoe^surprisedtiieMilanesecityofNovara*  But 
he  was  immediately  himself  besieged  in  that  finr^ 
tretaby  a  superior  fdroeofthe  duke  of  Milan.;  and 
Chourles  YIIL  yet  lingered  idly  in  Tuscany^  until 
the  main  army  levied  by  that  prince  and  the  Ve* 
netiaiis  had  enjoyed  full  opportunity  to  a^sanUe 
about  Parma.  .  Thus,,  whm  the  French  acmy^ 
nowreduced  to  no  more  than  nine  thousand  m* 
guhr  troops,  and  encumbered  with  a.  numerous 
artiOfiEy,  which  was  transported  with  extrane 
diflScuitey  through  the  Apennines,  had  descended 
from  those  mountains  into  Lombardy,  they  found 
the  oonfederates  o£  four  times  their  number  en^ 
campediin  the  ^ains  below  the  village  of  Fomova^ 
under  the  commaad  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
Oa  the  feUowing  day  the  Frendi  king,  after  an  Battle  of 
ineffectual  endeavour  to  obtain  a  free  passage  ''"^''^ 
into  his  own  dominions  by  negociation,  was  at* 
tadkfid  on  his  march  by  the  Italian  army*  The 
gena^'armerie  of  the  confederates,  led  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  himsdf,  made  a  gallant  nth 
sault;  but  instead  of  throwing  the  whole  of  their 
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CHAP,  snpttior  force  at  once  into  action^  <liey  hdd  bKk 


vnL    their  strong  res»ves^  as  usual  in  the  Italian  com<^ 
bats.    Their  light  cavidry  and  infEmby^  in  place 


of  si^porting  them,  ftll  at  thc^Bupe  time  to  plun- 
der the  baggage  of  the  enemy ;  and  Ihe  Frene&j 
who.  compensated  for  their  vast  ini^riorify '  in 
numbers  by  their  superior  valour  and  impetuous 
^^^  tactics,  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  They  lost  only 
^^      two  hundred  men,  but  the  Italians  above  three 

vIII.  0T«r 

tt«i^ian    thousand :  for  the  conquerors,  who  gave  no  ^piar^ 


ter  in  the  pursuit,  made  dreadM  havoc  among 
the  fugitive  in&ntiy. 

After  this  shamefiid  defioat,  the  Italian  army^ 
though  stiU  very  superior  in  numerical  amount, 
only  harassed  the  Fench  rear^  and  never  regained 
courage  to  hazard  a  second  general  attack ;  and 
Charles  VIIL  continued  his  inarch  through  Lonn 
hardy  into  Piedmont.  At  Asti  lUid  Turin  his 
wearied  troops  at  last  found  repose,  after  eofSka* 
ing  continued  privations  and  hardships^  without 
abandoning  a  single  piece  of  artfflery.  But,  in 
the  mean  time^  the  French  troops,  who  werfe  shut 
up  in  Novara  under  the  duke  of  Orleans^  were  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  their  country* 
men.  While  Charles  was  immersed  in  pleasures 
at  Turin,  the  whole  confederate  army  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Fomova^  joined  the  Milanese 
forces  before  Novara.  Though  the  duke  of  Or* 
leans  had  nearly  eight  thousand  good  troops^ 
they  were  without  magasines,  and  were  shortly 
reduced  to  the  last  ertranity  of  want.  When 
Charles  was  at  lenglh  awakened  to  their  distress^ 
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tl  was  too  late  to  attempt  their  rdief  against  die  CHAP, 

iiumerdiis  army  which,  reinforced  hy  many  thou-  ^^^J- 
isaild  German  mercenaries,  iiow  surrounded  them. 


therefore  saw  no  other  resource,  liian  to 
dfetadi  the  didce  of  Mihin  from  the  confederacy 


by  the  cession  of  Novara.    Upon  this  condition.  He  con- 
Ludovico  signed  a  peace  with  the  Fraich  mo-  with»fiiio, 

snd  rej^iMdf 

hatch,  which  the  Venetians  Hd  hot  care  to  op-  ^Aiptimo 

Frince. 

pose.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  fdlowers 
being  thus  liberated,  Charles  YIIL  finally  re- 
cfMSed  the  Alps  into  his  own  dominions. 

While  the  French  kiAg  was  thus  abandoning  Ferdinaod 
t^  peninsula,  the  situation  of  the  army  which  he  theFrenoh 
had  ieft  at  Naples  had  already  bec^oniie  desperate,  n^^ 
Ferdinand  IL,  aware  of  the  general  discontent  of 
the  Neapoiitans  against  their  French  invaders, 
had  quitted  his  retreat  at  Ischia,  and  seconded  by 
Oonsahro  da  Cordova  and  a  body  of  Spanish  gens- 
d'armerie,  landed  from  Sicily  in  Calabria,  where 
he  soon  formed  an  army;  while  the  Venetian 
fleet  b^ah  to  attack  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  defection  multiplied  agamet 
l^em  in  all  quarters.  Although,  therdbre,  the 
sire  d'Aubigny  inflicted  ah  utter  defeat  on  Ferdi* 
nand  and  Gkmsalvo  at  Seminara,  tins  success  could 
n^t  establish  the  French  aiEurs.  The  king,  retir- 
ing into  Sicily,  was  shortly  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sume the  oSdimve  and  to  appear  with  a  Spmish 
squadron  off  Naples  itsdf,  close  to  whichr-^n 
the  day  after  that  on  whidi  Ae  batde  of  Fomova 
was  fought  in  upper  Italy, — ^he  was  encouraged 
by  his  partisans  to  attempt  a  landiiig,  notwith- 
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CHAP,  rtanding  the  presence  of  tiie  French  vieeroy  with 
a  smafl  ann j.  MontpenBier  issued  firam  the  wafls 
to  oppose  him;  and  die  Neapolitans  immediitelj 
rose  in  aims,  reeenned  the  squadron  of  Ferdinand 
into  tSieir  port^  and  welcomed  the  return  oi  tihe 
long  with  transports  of  joy. 

Montpensier  made  an  obstinate  and  vafiant 
struggle  to  maint4CTn  himself  in  the  fortresses  and 
in  part  of  the  city  itself;  but  being  surrounded 
and  straitened  for  food  by  the  Neapolitans^  he 
was  at  length  compdled>  after  a  siege  of  three 
months^  to  capitulate  at -the  moment  when  De 
Precy^  one  of  the  French  captains^  aft»  defiMting 
a  detaduneirt  of  Ferdinand's  army^  was  adrandng 
to  his  rdief.    During  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
the  viceroy  however  violated  his  fiiith  and  escaped 
firom  his  Uockade;  and  though  Ferdinand II.  had 
recovered  his  capital,  the  whole  French  finree,  co- 
operating together  in  the  provinces,  supports  an 
unequal  contest  for  some  time  longer.    But  de- 
serted as  they  were  by  their  inconstant  and  sdfish 
monaKh,  who -after  his  return  to  Fraace  made  no 
serious  eArt  to  rdieve  or  rdnfioroe  them,  tiicy 
were  st  once  assailed  by  Ferdinand  himself,  by 
Ab  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo,  and  by  the  Vene- 
tian army ;  the  succour  of  which  was  affinrded  to 
tlie  NeapoBtan  monarch,  in  exchange  for  his  sub- 
sidies and  Hicpledge  of  Otranto  and  other  towns. 
Thus  the  viceroy,  whose  army  daily  waatad  by 
desertion,  disease,  and  the  sword,  was  at  last  sui - 
rounded  for  the  second  time,  and  shut  up  In  his 
position  at  Atellain  tiie  Basflioate ;  whei^  Ae  m- 
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arattittglEm^eoftiiieaKmjr^eoHtiiio^  CHAP. 

mmA  «f  fooa,  Mduoei  the  Praidi  te  d^BpAir,  ni     V"'- 
inally  obligied  Aioirt^^iidef  to  sigii  a  eoiiTtiitioii   l^i^ 
§M  Ms  etactition  of  the  kingdcfm.    Tie  Frettch  ^^' 
inK)f»  i0mte  to  hi  tmmpai^t^  ^«^ 

try;  bcit tt smne of  ttk^ gaorriBoiis in otiite q^  ^^ 
ten  sdfi  bdd  out,  Ferdinand  made  thb  a  pretext 
ft>r  delaynigf  the  executietat  (A  the  treaty.  Tke 
ttoops  who  had  capitulated  were  deti^ed  iiv  att 
miheale^  sitoation,  whete  a  pestiteMe,  breakiiog 
out  among  them,  swept  off  fomr  thonsamd  out  of 
ftre  witih  Montpensier  hnnseif. 

Ferdiiiand  II.  had  enjoyed  the  recovery  of  his  Su^Mk. 
cfown  only  one  short  month,  when  he  was  sod* 
denly  carried  to  Utie  grave  in  the  flower  cS  hSi 
age.  As  he  left  no  children^  his  unole  Frederk  S;;^^^^. 
ascended  the  tiirone,  and  immediately  devoted  hi*  v^ 
exOTtions  to  cement  die  puMic  peace  'and  tiie 
cmkm  of  all  parties,  hy  his  amiable  moderation 
and  by  his  forgiveness  of  the  opponents  of  his 
faonsew  Receiving  the  submismn  of  the  £bw  re^^ 
maMng  garrisons  of  the  French,  he  haiMeaed  to 
dispatch  the  sad  wreck  ef  their  gaUant  »n^  to 
Hlkeir  own  shoves,  and  thus  was  the  whole  Idngi- 
dem  cleared  of  ils  invadam.  The  csptakn  left  by 
Omries  Vin.  in  fnscaay  had,  some  time  before^ 
sold  the  Ibrtresses  which  they  held  to  die  Pisaas; 
to  Genoa>  and  toLneea;  and aMogttiier  the  last 
TMtige  of  ^  French  eonquestn  had  mom  diatuj^ 
ptare^  Such  was  the  frniUess  issue  of  the  raidi 
espedicioii  Which,  to^  gvadfy  only  his  vanity  and 
wanton  ambition,  Cbailes  VIII.  had  nndcatdcen 
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CHAP,  witiumt  refleolidn  and  wadxtbted 
^^11*  dom;  but  wkidi  jei,  by  itg  impoang  drciHn- 
atances  and  ite  occunreliee  at  Uie  opening  of  a 
new  lera  in  the  p<^tidal  constitntion  of  Europe, 
has  given  to  his  cfawacter  a  brittiiuit  ttM>ug^  oa- 
merited  reputation  for  energy  and  hermsm. 
warofpiM      The  close  of  this  expedition  of  the  French  mo- 

for  the  nuun- 

ten^^oeof    fiaich,  dcstincd  as  it  was  to  plant  the  seeds  of  new 

^•ii»t  Flo.  wars^  and  revolutions,  and  calamities  for  Italy, 

left  at  the  moment  onlv  one  open  quarrel  unde- 


other 
•rtin 
oooteft. 


;  the  struggle  of  Pisa  for  the  preservation 
of  her  liberties  against  the  inm  joke  of  Florenoe. 
But  even  the  petty  war,  thus  kindled  between  the 
two  cities,  was  sufficient  to  throw  all  Italy  into 
Shire  of  iatnes.  The  duke  of  Milan  and  the  VenetiaBs 
^'  took  the  Pisans  under  their  protection,  and  sent 
troops  to  their  support.  Maximilian,  the  empwor- 
elect,  too,  was  induced  to  join  these  powers  in  an 
expedition  into  Tuscany  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  he  undertook  and  abandoned  alike,  after 
an  unsuccessful  siege  of  L^hom,  with  the  incon- 
stancy and  levity  that  belonged  to  his  character. 
All  tl^  desultory  warfiEure  was  conducted  with  the 
languor  of  the  old  Italian  tactics,  and  marked  by 
a  total  want  of  interesting  circumstances ;  and  the 
contest  still  lingered  in  indecision,  when  it  was  at 
last  suspend^  by  an  armistice  between  Charles 
VIII.  and  Fa!dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Since 
tlie  Aragonese  dynttrty  had  recovered,  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  VIIL  had 
l^een  expelled  from  that  kingdom,  neither  the 
fVenbh  nor  Spanish  monarchs  had  a  sufficmit 
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motive  for  puTsuii^  the  hostiUties^ia  which,  thej  CHAP. 
«»8ffll«gi«.d<«.thePy«m»»fc.,*«;m4    ,^1;^ 
they  therefore  ccmdnded  a  truce  which,  extending   s^-v^^ 
to  Italy  and  emhrocing  their  allicB  respectiyely.  General 
gave  a  brief  season  of  repose  to  the  wearied  people  roi^  "" 
of  the  peninsula.  ^^^"^ 

During  the  troubles  excited  in  Italy  by  the  exr  sii^piiar 
pedition  of  Charles  VIIL,  the  internal  conditioii  rence^ttthi^ 
of  Florence  afforded  a  singular  and  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power   of  religious  entiiusiasm. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  pcdf- 
tical  councils  of  that  republic  had  been  almost 
wholly  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  fimatic  of 
extraordinary  character.    This  was  the  famous  RiBeofthe 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  Mar  of  noble  ^•^itH' 
bivth,  who,  though  a  native  of  Ferrara,  had  esta- 
blished himsdf  at  Florence  in  a  convent  of  his 
order  during  the  Ufe-time  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  then  alr^idy  distinguished 
l^  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanour,  his  impassioned 
^k>quence,  and  his  vehement  calls  to  repentance. 
He  declared  himself  the  chosen  minister  of  the 
Almighty  to. denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  age 
and  the  scandalous  corruptions  of.  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  .to  foretel  tiie  chastisem^its  of  the 
divine  wrath.     He  soon  gained  a  prodigious  as-  Heto^airet 
emdancy  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  he  !!£^'!S^ 
hegsok,  even  before  the  death  of  Lorenzo^  to  shew  ^t^ 
tlmt  his  designs  were  political  as  weUas  reli^ous. 
During  the  imprudent  adminkitratioai  of  Piero 
his  boldness  increased;  he  thundered  from  the 
pulpit  against  temporal  issurpation,  as  well  as 
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CHAP,  tgainst  eoelanastictl  abiues  and  indhridiial  nm ; 

.T!?I  ^^  ^  addresses  to  the  kameiise  asseniUagM  of 
his  anditois  were  not  more  senaons^  thaa  yident 
exkwtatioss  to  the  assortioii  of  democratioal 
rights.  The  tenor  exetied  by  his  fearfid  xnred»* 
tibns  combined  with  his  poUtical  harangues  to 
fimn  a  numerous  party^  who  were  equally  distin- 
guished by  tiieir  devotiomd  austeri^  and  their 
seal  for  Iflierty ;  and  the  spirit  with  wUdi  he  ani* 
mated  Ids  disciples  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
expubkm  oiAe  MedicL 

After  that  event,  all  the  fiunifies  exiled  in  Hbe 
sixty  years,  during  which  the  dominion  of  the 
Medici  had  lasted^  were  restored  to  their  rights ; 
and  among  them  the  coflateral  branch  of  his  own 
house  which  Piero  had  driven  into  banfshmenL 
Florence  was  now  divided  into  three  parties;  and 
of  these  the  strongest  was  that  of  the  JPmietehi 
or  JPiagmm,  the  mimastics  or  pesdtents,  of  which 
Savonanila  was  the  despotic  leader;  and  it  ooft^ 
tained  not  only  the  majority  of  tiie  lower  peo^, 
but  a  great  number  of  dttssens  of  wealth  and  fa- 
mily^ among  whom  Franceno  Valori  and  PaoF 
Antonio  Soderini  were  the  most  oonspicuoiia. 
This  fistctSon  was  violently  opposed  by  an  aasoeia^ 
tion  of  great  ftmiBes^  whidi  acquired  the  naim  of 
the  CamptigMaeci  or  libertines,  and  demring  to 
lojriace  the  authority  of  the  Medid  by  an  oli- 
garcfay,  dcBOsmced  the  friar  upon  dOi  occasions  as 
a  fidse  prophet  and  fikctious  impostor*.    The 

*  It  18  very  diffictdt  to  dis-     hypocrisy  really  predominated 
tuiguiflfa  whether  ftnatkism  or     in  the  character  of  ^Mronarok: 


yiiL 
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tfnoiiifiled  adherents  of  tlw  Medici^  the  £%t;  OT   CHJlF* 
tht  grey  as  they  ware  called  fioem  tke  obacarHy  in 
wUch  they  wen  oompeOed  to  haU  ihemseh^ 
tmmed  the  tUrd  and  weakcBt  fiietion^    But  the 
partizans  of  SayonaroJabore  down  all  opporikiila ; 
and  I  shall  not  stqp  to  relate  the  nnrntereBting  his  deipo. 
chai«e8  in  the  form  of  adninistnitiim  wUch  left  b^'^tf 
the  real  guidance  of  tiie  republic  u  Ibe  hands  of 
theiriar. 

The  ftnattcal  madness^  wiiii  wliidi  he  filkd  the 
great  mass  of  the  oitisens^  had  however  one  siik 
gnlareffiBCtindetenmaing  the  hiaa  of  therepuhfic 
in  pohtiad  transactaona  He  had  veatused  to  pro- 
phecy that  Charles  VIII.  was  destined  to  be  tiw 
divine  instrument  in  refbrmii^  the  chnich ;  an^ 
to  the  general  confidence  in  his  predictions^  is  ta 
be  attributed  the  patient  continuance  of  the  Flo^ 
xentines  in  the  alliance  of  that  monarch  uadea  Us 
iB^onona  treatment  of  them,  and  even  after  they 
had  been  conqpelled  to  dose  their  gates  againflt 
him*  Afiter  the  return  of  ChaiieB  into  Famcm,  a 
cosqiiracy^  formed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dici to  renestabUshthe  authitity  of  Piibtd^  betmyed 
the  reaLamhttion  and  lust  of  worldly  powtr^  wfaiich^ 
Indeed  under  the  wild  enthosiaam  or  darkig  kor 
posture  of  Savenarol&  To  secure  the  execution 
of  the  censpiratesa^  who  had  ahmned  the  feais  of 
his  party,  he  co— tenanced  the  violation  of  a  law 

**  Car  s!U  est  sdr  d'lm  cdte^  lateurs  let  plat  siacere^  troia- 

qoe  lei  tartufiet  lea  plus  sc^l6-  vent  des  accusateurs.**    Bayle, 

rats  tnnnrent  des  apologtstes,  Dictkninaire,  Savonarola^ — a 

il  Mi  sar  deVautre  que  lea  ze«  fidl  and  interesting  artide. 


BA-BTIS 
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CUAP«   wh|€fc/ Ii9d Jbeeo  pKriotudy  omcted  at  his  owu 

»T!?^    suggeakioiLi.   This  des^tion  of  his  principlea*  to-? 

gather  with  the. failure  of  his  poophedes  on  the 

missioii  of.  Charles  and  the  miraculous  asr 

which. his  anas  were  to  receive^  idiook  the 

•  cwditof  Safonarda;  but  his  ruin  was  hastened 

hy  An  apposing  spinixxf  fanaticism^  as  stran^^  as 

that  which  he  had  himself  excited.  

ciirioatwB-      In  jiis  denunciations  of  the  crimes,  of  the 

cuiooofmi 

f«ii-  dwrch,  Savonarola .  had  not  feared  to  eaqM>se  the 

scandalous  life  of  the  pc^  himsel£  Alexamler 
VI^^  ^1^  tremUed  at  the  dangerous^  example  c^* 
£nredby  his. public  reptoaches^  was  rendered  his 
i^oplacaUe  !foe.  He  excommunicated  him  as  a 
heretic^  and  allying  himself  with  the  enemies  of 
Ae  friar^  stirred  up  the  rival  monastic  order  to 
pceach  against  him.  An  obstinate  contest  thus 
comm^icedat  Flwenc^  into  which  the  Franciscans, 
and  Dominicans  eagedy  entered  against  ea^ 
other,  as  if  the  honor  of  their  respective  rules 
were  staked  on  the  quarrel.  To.  prove  the  truth 
of  the  doctidnes  of  Savonarola,  one  of  his  disciples 
and  hretluen,  a  Dominican  friar,  challenged  any 
individual  amcmg  his^  opponents  to  pass  with,  him 
through  a  fla^  pfle.  A  Francis^was  found 
insane  enough  to  subnnt  to  the  test ;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excitement  was  all  Florence  roused  in 
the  question,  that  the  fearful  contest  was  made  a 
business  of  state.  The  flames  were  kindled  be- 
fore the  signiory  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  people;  but  when  the  chantpions  appeare4, 
Savonarola  insisted  that  his  brother  should  bear 
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the  consecmted  host  with  him'  when  he  entered  CHAP; 
die  fire.  The.Fraadscans  imm^ately  seized  thd 
occasion  to  exdaim  in  horror  against  so  sacrile^ 
gious  a  proposal ;  but  Savonarola  was  inflexiblej, 
wad  the  day  closed  whik  the  point  was  yet  in  dis- 
pute. But  the  populace  were  furious  with  disap* 
pointment  at  the  loss  of  the  horrible  spectacle 
which  they  had  anticipated ;  they  revolted  at  tiie 
impiom  desire  of  Savonarola  to  commit  their 
Saviour  to  the  flames ;  and  in  that  hour  the  do-* 
minion  of  the  friar  ended.  His  enemies  availed' 
themselves  of  the  popular  ferment  to  lead  the 
mob  to  attack  die  house  of  Francesco  Yalori^  his 
chief  adherent;  and  that  citizen  and  his  wife 
were  immediately  murdered,  and  their  residence 
consumed  to  ashes.  Savonarola  himself,  aban- 
doned by  th6  peojde,  was  then  seized  with  two 
finars,  his  most  devoted  disciples ;  and  their  fate 
need  scarcely  be  told.  The  pope  was  suffered  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  try  the  three  for  heresy ; 
and  his  vengeance  was  glutted  by  their  commit- 
tal to  the  flames.  The  government  of  Florence 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  *the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Savonarola:  —  the  fiu^tion  of  the  Comh 
pagnacd.* 


1498 


*  The  materials  for  this 
sketch  of  the  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  affitirs 
of  Italy  in  the  years  which  itn- 
mediately  sucoeieded  it,  have 
been  sought  only  in  the  nsual 
and  well  known  sources :  chiefly 
in  Guicciardiniy  Hist,  d'  Italia, 


b.  i.  p.  41.  ad  b.  iiL  p.  189. 
PaoloGiovio,  Hist  sui  temporis, 
b.  i.  p.  29.  to  the  end  of  b.  iv. ; 
where  this  valuable  work  is 
interrupted  by  a  hiatus  of  mat 
books,  which  were  lost  at  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon's    army,    and    have 


SSt  HoaroET  of  italt* 

CHAP*       At  the  eipindon  of  die  gcnenl  troee  whidi 
viil.    i^  pmrafled  in  Italy^  tlie  Flomtiiies,  wl»  wese 
dbstinatdy  beat  on  raducing  Pitt  to  her  icsmer 


obedience,   eagerly  renewed  hoetilitiw  againsk 

that  state ;  and  the  Pisans  continued  to  defend 

their  new  liberty  with  equal  resolution.    Both 

the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan  had  asiisted 

diem,  with  the  interested  yiew  of  finafly  acquiring 

the  sovereignty  of  their  city.    But  the  Finns  re»- 

posed  confidence  in  the  totma  alone;  and Ludo- 

Tico»  finding  his  own  perfidicnis  designs  impradi- 

cahle^  and  dreading  the  success  of  the  Venetians, 

whose  troops  were  fireety  admitted  into  the  Pisan 

fortresses,  changed  his  crooked  policy  and  allied 

himsdf  with  die  Florentines.    But  wtdle  the  €»pe- 

rations  of  this  war  wa:e  still  pursued  with  inde- 

cisire  fortime,  and  had  only  the  effiact,  by  their 

enormous  charges,  of  exhausting  the  resources 

both  of  Venice  and  Florence,  the  attention  of 

Italy  was  attracted  to  the  progress  of  fiur  more 

chariw      important  events.    Chailes  VIIL  of  France,  iyiog 

vnmm,m'  sttddci^  of  apopleigf,  had  been  succeeded,  as  he 

LouitxiL  left  no  children,  by  his  distant  cousin,  the dnka 

1498    of  Orleans.    This  prince,  who  ascended  the  tlmme 

•    under  the  title  of  Louis  XIL,  was  neither  remarit* 

able  for  ability  nor  strength  of  character;  but  he 


nevar  be^  reeoT^redi    Alio»  bl.  €iT.  di  Ni4pali»  h.  xsix. 

Pkilgipe   de   Cwommf    Hth  caUS«    TtepariodbefimiNi 

moirwy  bk  vU.  c«  5.  ad  k  Tiii*  udknidy  •oo^piea  neiriy  the 

c  2^     Scipione   Ammirato^  whole  of  Siamondi't  twelfth 


Isl.  Fiov.  b*  xxri.  p»  tO^  ad     Tdiime. 
b.  x^cvii.  p.  diS.    Giaaoooe^ 
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pooaciped  some  fair  qoaUties^  aaA  In  every  -way  chap. 
esceitod  more  esteem  and  respeet  tiian  his  ]^ede-     ^^^ 
tnmt.    Ifif  okim  upon  the  crown  of  MBn^  m 


well  as  that  of  Naples,  rendered  him  also  an  ob*  l^^ 
jeot  of  much  more  anadotis  regard  and  apprehen^  llubl^^ 
siim  lor  the  Italians;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  2n4i^ 
erinoing  his  resolution  to  support  his  pretensions 
by  ioms.     By  descent  from  his  grandrmother, 
Valentine  Visoosti,  he  nuimtained  his  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  her  house;  and  questionable  aa 
was  his  title,  it  seemed  at  least  superior  to  that 
by  whidi  the  fiunily  ci  8fonsa  held  the  Milanese 
dudiy. 

The  situation  of  the  duke  Ludovico  of  Milan 
oflfored  flu^ilities  for  dethroning  him,  which  availed 
the  French  king  more  than  all  his  appeals  to  the 
laws  of  succession.  Odious  as  was  the  Moor  to 
his  subjects  by  his  usurpation,  his  perfidious  cha- 
ra^er,  and  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  his 
nephew's  death,  he  had  now,  in  the  war  ci  Pisa, 
leadered  Venice  his  enemy.  That  ambitious  and 
vindiclive  lepubUc  leadQy  engaged  in  the  views 
of  Louis  XII.  She  hastened  to  free  herself  from 
the  burthcnsome  and  unprofitable  charge  of  the 
Pisan  war,  by  referring  the  settlement  of  her  dif- 
fiBTCDoes,  and  those  of  Pisa,  with  Florenee,  to  the 
aorfaitration  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Though  the 
Pisans  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision pronoMnced  by  that  prince  that  they  should 
be  guaranteed  in  municipal  rights  under  the  go- 
vernment oi  Florence,  the  Venetians  deserted 
them  to  their  fiite  to  follow  their  own  schemtt  c^ 
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CRAP,  ▼cngeanne  and  %graiwtixBinent,  Tiiey 
Y[|[^*  a  treaty  widi  Louis  XIL,  by  wlash  they  bound 
dieinselves^  in  return  £6r  the  prcMOKiised  cessimi  of 
Cremona  and  a  part  6f  tiie  Milanete  tectHory^  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  conquering  the  whide 
duchy^  by  an  invasion  simultaneous  with  his  own. 
Meanwhile  Louis  had  abeady  secured  the  aid  oi 
the  pope,  both  in  obtaming  a  divorce  whidi  he 
desired,  and  in  his  designs  upon  Italy.  He  en- 
gaged to  assist  Caesar  Boigia,  the  pope's  son^ 
in  spoiling  the  Romagnol  signora  and  in  thwr 
founding  a  principality  for  himself;  and  he  bo< 
stowed  the  French  title  of  duke  of  Valentinoia 
upon  that  cardinal,  who  publicly  abjured  his 
priestly  vows,  that  he  might  throw  off  every 
shackle  which  could  impede  a  career  of  abandoned 
ambkion. 

Ludovicb  the  Mow  was  now  aboutto  reap  tiie 
jiist  fruits  of  a  life  of  usurpation  and  p^fidy. 
Assailed  by  enemies  of  overwhelming  power,  he 
vainly  looked  around  for  protection.  The  mi>* 
narchs  of  Garmany  and  Spain  had  desected  him: 
the  former  was  now  digressed  in  a  fiirious  war* 
with  the  Swiss ;  the  latter  had  just  concluded  an 
amicable  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  without  .makh^ 
stipulations  in  &v^r  of  any  of  the.  Italian  .powata. 
Of  these,  Florence  was  in  the  friendship  of  France.; 
and  though  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  whose 
cause  was  Common  with  that  of  Ludovico,  {ura- 
mised  to  affind  him  assistance,  so  utterly  ex* 
hausted  was  Ins  kingdom  that  he  was  abst^utely 
uiNible  tlMis  to  provide  for  his  own  security.   Him 
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mAfidixMakieAlyLiiidov^  CHAP, 

forsaken,  by  all  did'  not  abandon  famififdf,  was  from     ^''^* 
the  enemies  of  Christ^tdom.    He  prevailed  on 


tiie  Tnridsh  sultan,  wbo  dreaded  the  coaliticm  of 
France  wbh,  Venice,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
fovor  by  attacking  that  repuUic ;  and  the  &£Qan- 
ese  usurper  faimsdf  assanbled  two  considerable 
armies  for  the  defence  of  his  states  on  their  east- 
eftn  and  western  frontiers.  But  these  measures 
could  not  avert  his  downfisdS ;  and  all  his  prepara* 
tioBS.  for  resistance  had  scarcely  power  to  delay 
the  moment  of  ita  completion. 

The  alliances  and  arrangements  of  Louis  being  ^|Jf]J^fV^ 
settled,  his  forces  began  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  as-  jjjjrb,^ 
sraolded  in  the  friendly  territory  of  Piedmont.  1499 
They  comisted  of  1600  lanees,  making  with  their 
attendant  array  9600  cavalry, — ^for  the  full  equip- 
ment of  a  lance  was  now  six  horses ;  of  5000 
Swiss,  4000  Gascons,  and  4000  other  French  in- 
fontry.  The  king  confided  the  command  of  this 
army  to  the  marshal  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio, 
t<^;edier  with  the  sire  d'Aubigny  and  the  count 
de  Liguy ;  and  while  the  Venetians  at  the  same 
time  made  their  invasion  from  the  opposite  fron- 
tier, these  leaders  entered  the  Milanese  duchy, 
and  completed  its  conqu^t  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty  days.  For,  when  the  French  army,  with 
their  customary  vigour  and  ferocity,  had  carried 
the  fortress  of  Annona  by  assault,  aAd  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  this  execution  struck  such 
a  terror  into:  the  Milanese  soldiery,  that  they 
dared  not  shew  &ce  to  the  invaders.    Their  gene- 


asT#mT  or  italt* 

CHAP.   nl,imskeow§at^Mwtnuke^ 

^^^'    ample  of  l^t ;  the  whole  aimy  iisptraed ;  ftD 

v^v-«^  Ae  Mikmeae  towns  hastoied  to  offiair  tirair  suk* 
mifsiaa;  and  the  French  enterad  tiiCF  c^tal  fat 
triunqph*  The  Milanese  people  were  i^pmKd 
with  taxes,  asd  disaffected  to  the  mBixpafionf  of 
Ludovico.  They  everywhere  reeeiTed  tin  French 
with  trimsports  of  joy ;  thek  dofce,  percerraig  re^ 
sistance  hopdess  at  the  moment,  hasrtfly  rctiied 
through  the  mountains  into  Genaany  with  a  oo»* 
siderahle  treasure ;  and  Loids  XIL  only  followed 
his  army  into  Italy  to  take  foraiBl  poflstBaion  of 
his  new  dnchy. 

Louis  had  searcdy  tonmnted  a  lesidenoe  of  a 
few  weeks  at  Mflan,  before  the  people,  in^Ssag  HuA 
their  condition  was  not  materially  inqiroved  under 
the  French  dominion,  passed  ftwn  the  elation  of 
fidse  hope  to  sndd^i  disa^Miinlinent  and  mus^ 
nnrs.  Between  the  altemathms  of  riral  despo* 
tisms,  there  can  seldom  he  cause  for  a  lasting  pee- 
ference ;  and  this  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Milanese  is  less  a  proof  of  any  inconsttticy  in 
themsdves  than  of  the  inyeterate  loiseriea  of 
their  lot  On  the  return  of  Louis  XII.  to  Franee, 
the  government  of  Trivulaio>  whom  he  left  a&  hie 
lieutenant,  increased  in  oppression;  and  wheK 
Ludovioo  Sforza,  who  had  employed  hia  treuurea 
ia  levying  an  army  of  Borgundian  and  S^nriss  met** 

1500  cemirieg,  ve^entered  his  dadiy  at  thear  head,  he 
found  an  universal  revolution  of  popular  affectieii 
in  his  favor.  He  was  recrived  with  bursts  of  en^ 
thwoasm,  and  advancing  widi  eelevity  took  pofr? 
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DMDJan  of  Milaii ;  feom  whence  TriTulrio,  leaviiig  chap* 
a  gairiacm  in  the  citadel,  was  compelled  to  retire     ^™* 
wi&  precipitatioii  to  Novara,  to  await  reinforce-   v^v^ 
anenlB  from  France. 

But  the  final  ruin  of  the  Mooir  was  as  rapid  as 
his  sacoesa  The  Swiss,  formerly  so  renowned 
for  their  pure  morals  and  simple  good  faith,  had 
been  cwrupted  by  their  constant  employment  in 
these  mercenary  wan.  Rendered  insolent  l^  the 
h]£^  rqnitation  of  their  military  prowess,  and 
greedy  of  gain  and  utterly  debauched  by  high 
pay  and  unbridled  licence,  they  were  now  capable 
of  suUying  their  glory  by  an  odious  treason. 
Their  bands  in  the  service  of  Ludovico,  finding 
his  treasures  exhausted,  mutinied,  and  finished  ^|J^^ . 
by  betraying  his  person  into  the  hands  of  the  |«donoo 
French  army.  He  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
miseraUy  mided  his  days  after  ten  years  of  soli- 
tary and  rigorous  imprisonment  He  had  placed 
his  own  children  in  safety  at  the  court  of  Maximi- 
lian ;  but  &e  infant  son  of  his  deceased  nephew 
Gian  Galeaaso,  and  many  of  his  near  relatives 
were  made  prisoners  as  well  as  himself;  and  the 
coptiyity  of  almost  all  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Sforaa  seemed  to  confirm  Louis  XII.  in  the 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan. 

While  great  part  of  Lombardy  was  thus  passing  Cmm  of 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  king,  Ciesar  ^^^^ 
Borgia  was  successfully  engaged  in  that  scheme  cmw  ^' 
of  ambition  in  Romagna,  which  Louis  XII.  was 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  him  and  with  his 
father,  Alexander  VI.,  to  support.    The  design 
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CHAP.  was.  to  form  a  principality  tor  Borgia  by  Hie  de^ 
yiH.  $truction  of  the  Rooiagnof  »ignoiB^  who»  in  no 
more  than  nominal  obedience  to  the  papacy^ 
divided  the  possession  of  that  province  with  a  few 
petty  civic  conununities.  The  object  of  the  piqpal 
£unily  was  pursued  through  a  course  of  atrocious 
perfidy  for  which  language  would  afford  no  tena ; 
if  its  developement  in  the  celebrated  treatise  of  a 
contemporary,  had  not  stamped  it  in  eternal  in- 
famy with  the  name  of  the  writer,  who  could  find 
nothing  to  reprehend  in  Caesar  Borgia.  A  Mac- 
chiavelian  policy  had  doubtless  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  and  was  only  perfected  by  Alexander  and 
his  apostate  son ;  but,  in  the  various  enormity  of 
their  private  lives,  these  pests  of  mankind  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  Poison  and  the 
dagger  were  their  habitual  instruments  for  the  re- 
moval of  enemies ;  their  public  and  flagitious  de- 
baucheries I  shall  not  desoribe;  on  their  yet 
more  horrible  and  secret  depravity  I  dare  not 
dilate.  Of  one  of  their  execrable  passions  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  was  the 
guilty  object  Her  eldest  brothw  Ivas  teorifieed 
by  the  hand  of  Caesar  to  the  gratification  of  an 
incestuous  jealousy ;  and  she  was  at  once  the 
paramour  of  her  father  and  of  his  surviving  son.  * 

*  I  address  these  sheets  to  letter  to  Dr.  Dryasdust  pre- 

the  general  reader  only.    But '  fixed    to   Quentin   Durward. 

there  is  extant  in  the  German  See  the  **  Diasertatidn  tor  ki 

language  a  work  on  the  court  Lihdles   Diffiunatoires,"    Src* 

of  Alexander  VI.,  jblb  curious  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,    vol.  iv. 

in  its  details  as  the  jest  hook  pp.  ii95 — 7. 

of  Louis  XI.|  mentioned  in  the  . . 
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''Htotaegoth  in  wU^^C^tew;  Borgia.  w$a  to  eon*  chap, 
dhct  the  trdubled  scene  of  his  aWliitioj^  jiad  in-     ^^^' 

■*  BART  I* 

d^ed  tot  ^^,  leith  the  papal  territory  in  g^efealj  ^-^v^ 
Veea  ditf  |)erpetaal'the&tre  of  'yielence  and  horror^  vS^"^ 
Amidst  the  constant  desolatipii  of  the  wars  in 
wUefa  its  pettj^  princes  were  £si£paged>  it  was  \mr 
fNMsihle  for  their  Vassals  to  pursue  tiie  arts  of 
j^eaceftil  life.  Tbejr  found  no  security  but  in  cas- 
fdlated  Tffli^es;  tteir  a^ri^lture  w^  only  a 
hurried  labour ;  aiid  aftefr  thtf,  barest  which  th^ 
snafa^d  with  difficidtyi  no  traces  of  cultit^ation 
reittiSned.  Thefnodem^  sterility  and  de^y  cU* 
mate  of  some  of  these  regions  were  prepared 
during  a^es^  of  ferdoity ;  and  this  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Cam^ieigna  di  Roma^  which'  waa 
ravaged  by  the  eternal  feilds  of  Che  Orsini  and 
Colonna.  If  a  fortalice  was  surprised  w  carried 
by  assault,  it  was  burnt  to  the  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitacnts  inte*dered.  Its  dependant  district  w^s 
iR>andoned;  the  pestUential  airs  of  the  desert 
then  spread  over  it ;  and  their  ipafignant  influence 
fbrbade  the  return  of  population.  The  p^ple  of 
Romagna  were  made  warlike  by  the  incessant 
hostilities,  and  desperately  wicked  by  the  evil 
government  and  character  of  their  signors.  These 
Chieftains,  the  feudatories  of  the  Holy  See,  were 
tiau^t  from  their  boyhood  to  pursue  war  as  their 
vocation.  They  formed  their  vassals  into  bands 
of  gens-d'armerie,  more  or  less  numerous,  at  the 
head  of  which  they  alternately  carried  on  their 
hostilities  against  each  Other,  or  passed  as  sove- 
reign-condottieri  into  the  service  of  the  richer 

VOL.  11.  u 
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CHAP,   powers  of  the  peninsula.    The  numerous  litife 
VIII.     capitals  of  their  states  were  carefully  fortified; 

PART  1 

s^..^  and  their  palaces  were  at  once  emhelUshed  by  the 
degances  of  literature  and  art,  and  defiled  with 
many  a  deed  of  gloomy  horror.    For,  of  such 
things  was  the  Italian  mind  capable,  that  these 
princes,  the  patrons  of  learned  men,  of  poets,  and 
of  sculptors,  wero  yet  too  fimjuently  monsters  of 
guilt.    Their  political  annals  are  deeply  imbued 
in  perfidy,  and  blood,  and  hereditary  revenge :  the 
records  of  their  houses  are  varied  only  by  the  as- 
sassinations and  the  incestuous  commerce  of  the 
nearest  relatives. 
coMqvMtof     When  Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  1800  Fr^ioh 
TiiiMby     cavalry  and  4000  Swiss  pikemen  detached  from 
BorgM.       the  army  of  Milan,  and  with  some  condottieri  and 
their  bands  in  his  personal  service,  b^an  to  at- 
tack these  princes,  it  was  proved  by  his  father^s 
conduct  and  his  own,  as  the  cardinal  Albornoz 
had  once  proved  before,  how  even  the  Romagm^ 
treachery,  which  had  been  for  ages  proverbial, 
could  be  surpassed  by  the  superior  perfidy  of 
churchmen.     Borgia  first  attacked  and  reduced, 
the  city  and  lordship  of  Imola.    Forli  was  next 
assailed,  and  taken  by  a  Ajrious  assault  of  the 
Swiss,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  its  widowed> 
(Countess.    The  ancient  hojuses  of  the  Manfred! 
and  Malatesti  at  Faenza  and  at  Rimini,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro,  were  destiQed  for 
the  next  ruin.    The  lords  of  Rimini  and  Pesaro 
abandoned   their    capitals   and  fled  frouL  their 
states ;  but  Astorre  III.  de'  Manfredi,  the  youth- 
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lol  s^or  of  Faenza,  made  a  protracted  and  vigor-  CHAP. 
ooB  resistance;  and  at  length  capitulated  only 
upon  condition  that  he  should  be  free  to  go  where 
harwould.  But  Borgia,  detained  him  in  his:  camp 
under  the  friendly  pretext  of  making  him  his  pupU 
in  the  military  art,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  him  to 
Roma  There,  after  having  been  the  victim  of 
the  horrible  debauchery  either  of  Alexander  or  of 
Borgia  himself,  the  boy-prince  was  strangled, 
with  hk  natural  brother. 

The  fidl  of  Faenza  completed  the  conquest  of  1501 
Romagna.  Louis  XIL  had  declared  that  he 
should  regard  as  a  personal  injury  any  oppmition 
to  the  duke  of  Vi^entinois;  and,  so  great  was 
the  dread  now  inspired  by  the  French  power, 
that  none  of  the  Italian  states  had,  after  this, 
dared  to  assist  the  chieftains  of  the  province. 
Even  Venice  had  formally  withdrawn  the  protec- 
tion which  she  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  afford  to 
the  princes  of  Rimini  and  Faenza.  Romagna  was 
now  therefore  erected  by  Alexander  VI.  into  a 
papal  duchy  for  his  son ;  and  Caesar  Borgia  joined 
this  new  title  to  his  dukedom  of  Valentinois.  He 
endeavoured  to  cement  his  power  by  pursuing 
the  exiled  fieunilies  of  the  depmed  chieftains  with 
assassination  and  poison;  but  he  laboured  with 
ddlful  and  selfish  policy  to  win  the  affections  of 
his  new  subjects  by  the  establishment  of  order 
and  justice.  Some  rigorous  examples  were  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  designedly  chose  for  his  lieute- 
Bant  a  man  of  severe  and  obdurate  character, 
Ramiro  d*  Oreo,  who  soon  converted  the  long  and 

u2 
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CHAP,  frightful  aiiarcfay  of  lUnxmgnB  into  a  state  <tf  re- 
VIII.  gular  gov eniment.  But  many  were  the  sangmnarj 
%^^^  exeeotiotis  before  this  salutary  revolution  was 
achieved ;  and  Borgia,  from  whose  plans  it  was 
fioihest  that  the  horrible  aeverity  of  this  adndnis- 
traticm  should  be  attributed  to  his  directions^  no 
sooner  found  order  introduced  into  his  new  duchy 
and  cruelty  no  longer  requisite^  than  he  perfidi^ 
ously  ended  by  directing  the  execution  of  d'  Oreo 
himself,  and  exposing  his  body  to  glut  the  ven- 
geaiioe  of  the  people.  The  peaceful  submission  of 
Romagna  was,  however,  &r  from  satisfying  the 
bad  ambition  of  Borgia.  He  extended  his  fiuth- 
less  iirtrigues  into  Tuscany,  and  had  already  begun 
to  trouble  the  republics  of  that  province,  and  Flo^ 
rence  in  particular  by  declaring  himsdf  in  anus 
the  protector  of  the  exiled  Medici ;  when  he  was 
compelled  by  his  engagements  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  his  own  subordinate  projects  of 
aggrandizement,  to  second  those  of  Louis  XII., 
and,  with  his  forces,  to  attend,  the  army  of  that 
monarch  in  a  new  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Naples. 
DedgMof  If  Louis  XII.  had  been  contented  with  the 
1^1^^  acqundtion  and  template  government  of  Milan, 
^^  he  might  pnhaps  have  habituated  his  new  sub- 
jects to  his  authority ;  and  by  confirming  his  in- 
fluence over  the  intermediate  states  of  Savoy  and 
Montferrat,  might  have  firmly  connected  his  Italian 
conquests  with  his  native  dominions.  But  the 
same,  ambition  which  had  intoxicated  the  youthfid 
vanity  and  inexperience  of  Chartes  VIII.,  seduced 
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Ins  better  judgment  and  maturer  yean.    From  chap. 
the  situation  of  his  affiurs,  he  was  certainly  better    ^^'^ 

PA&T  I 

entitled  than  his  predecessor  to  calculate  on  a 
successful  issue  to  his  invasion  of  Naples.  His 
Milanese  dominions  gave  him  strong  points,  of 
support ;  he  was  in  strict  alliance  with  the  pope 
and  with  Venice;  and,  while  the  other  Ital^ 
powers  trembled  before  him,  his  opponent,  Fre- 
deric king  of  Naples,  without  treasures  or  an 
army,  his  fortresses  in  ruins,  his  arsenals  empty, 
and  his  kingdom  desolated  by  the  last  war,  was 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  means  of  defence  Yet 
Louis  XII.  still  wavered  in  indecision :  he  doubted 
his  power  of  conquering  Naples  much  less  than 
his  strength  to  preserve  the  acquisition ;  for  he 
dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
and  knew  the  ease  with  which  they  might  suc- 
cour their  relative  Frederic  from  Sicily,  as  they 
had  done  Ferdinand  11.  before.  He  did  not  there- 
fore finally  undertake  his  scheme  of  conquest, 
until  he  discovered  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
was  restrained  by  no  scruples  from  sharing  the 
spofl  with  him.  That  monarch  pretended  that 
Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  had  not  possessed  the 
right  to  alienate  the  kingdom  of  Nsiples  from  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty ;  and 
that  therefore  he  was  himself  the  lawful  heir  of 
that  monarch  to  its  throne.  But  as  Louis  XIL 
had  also  rival  pretensions  through  the  house  of 
Anjou,  Ferdinand  proposed  to  compromise  their 
respective  claims  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  The  French  sovereign  eagerly  closed  with  tke 

^^^*    hollow  proposal :  the  capifal,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 

s^^^   and  the  Ahruzzos^  were  assigned  to  Louis  XIL 

^tti^[^  with  the  usual  style  of  king  of  Jerusal^n  and 

SSLftTr^^  Naples ;  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  agreed  to 

S!!!!t'£b^!^^  content  himself  with  Apulia  and  Calahria  and  the 

^"^^         title  of  duke  of  these  two  provinces,  to  he  held, 

like  the  kingdom,  hy  investiture  from  the  pope. 


of  This  treaty  of  partition,  hy  which  in  itself  Fer- 
^  dinand  the  Catholic .  proposed  to  spoil  his  near 
relative  and  ally,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  yet  deeper  and  morci  atrocious  perfidy.  It  was 
agreed  that,  whfle  the  French  army  openly  ad- 
vanced  against  Naples,  the  Spanish  troops  should 
gain  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom, 
under  pretence  of  co-op»ating  with  Frederic  to 
repulse  the  invaders.  Ferdinand  the  Cathdic, 
professing  his  usual  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
fitted  out  a  strong  expedition  at  Malaga  under 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  to  attack  the  Turks ;  and 
he  caused  his  general  and  troops,  after  a  few  ope- 
rations against  the  infidels,  to  winter  in  Sicily 
without  exciting  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 
As  the  French  invasion  became  certain,  Ferdi- 
nand, under  the  guise  of  protection,  offered  his 
cousin  this  army  for  his  defence,  and  thus  induced 
his  unsuspecting  relative  to  invite  his  betrayers 
into  his  dominions. 

caBG«eit«r      Meanwhile  the  Fraich  army  was  approaching. 

(ii?f^!^   It  was  led  by  d'Aubigny,  and  consisted  of  6000 

rnvdr*     cavalry,  with  4000  Swiss  and  6000  Gascon  and 
1501 
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Other  Freiidi  infiuitry.  Caesar  Borgia  and  his  CHAP, 
eontiiigents  swelled  this  force ;  and  at  Genoa — 
which  had  followed  the  &te  of  the  Mihmese  duchy, 
and  was  --  under  French  gorerhment, — a  strong 
squadron  was  equipped  which  co-operated  with 
d'Aubigny  and  carried  6000  land  forces.  The 
Neapolitan  king  had  left  nothing  neglected  to 
oppose  the  invaders ;  but  all  his  exertions  could 
not  assemble  a  sufficient  native  force  to  resist 
them,  and  his  sole  hope  was  reposed  on  Gonsalvo 
and  his  army.  This  general,  who  executed  his 
master's  projects  with  a  perfidy  Which  well  emu* 
lated  that  of  the  royal  hypocrite,  dissembled  to 
the  bst  moment,  and  occupied  many  of  the  Nea- 
pcditan  fortresses  with  Spanish  troops,  under  pre- 
tence of  strengthening  the  positions  of  his  army. 
But  when  the  French  had  at  length  passed  the 
Neapolitan  frontiers,  he  direw  off  the  mask,  and 
avowed  his  shameless  commission,  which  the  pope 
had  already  sanctioned,  to  partition  the  kingdom 
with  the  general  of  Louis  XII. 

This  accumulation  of  ag^pression  and  treachery, 
Fredadc  could  not  hope  to  withstand.  He  was 
compelled  to  retire  frmn  the  frontiers  to  Naples, 
whither  the  French,  after  being  admitted  by 
treachery  into  Capua,  and  making  a  honible  mas- 
sacre there,  rapidly  followed  him.  Tte  un£Eirtu- 
nate  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  abipidon  to 
them  his  capital  and  its  citadds ;  and  he  was  pw- 
mitted  by  capitulation  to  retire  to  Isdiia.  There, 
owdsidsring  a  ftrther  struggle  utterly  hopeless,  he 
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PHAP.  m  his  wmh  utdignatkm  againsk  the  perfidy  of  hk 
^^^^'    T^htiare  Ferdimnd,  made  his  dudee  to  throw  him^ 
v,»»yW  self  upon  the  generosity  of  the  natoral  rival  of  las 
di^  of  K^  house.    He.  obtained  a  safe  cc^dnet  to  proceed 
^'*''         to  France;  where  Louis XIL^  timohed  with  his 
confidence,  assigned  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Ai^ 
jou  with  a  liberal  revenue.    But  it  was  accomr 
pinied  by  the  ccnidilioti  that  he  should  never 
minre  quit  France,  and  a  guard  was  placed  upon 
him,  at  ctiace  to  watdi  over  his  safety  and  to  pre- 
vent his  escape.    His  ddest  son,  whom  he  had 
posted  at  Tarento,  sooi|  afta  surrendered  that 
city  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  solemn  oath  of 
iheir  general  that  He  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
whither  he  pleased ;  but  jbe  was,  notwithstanding, 
seized  by  Gonsalvo  and  sei^t  a  prisoner  to  Spain, 
where  he  survived  to  the  inidcHe  of  the  sixteenth 
ShSTa^  century  and  died  without  issue.    Frederic  himself 
^^Jff'^  epded  hi&days  in  Franee  three  yrars  after  his  re- 
plat.         tirement ;  and  both  his  other  sons,  who  had^us- 
companied  him  to  that  kingd<^  died  young 
without  leaving  childraEL    Thus  tenttinatod  the 
branch  of  the  Aragohes^  dynasty  which  had 
reigned  at  Naples  for  sixty-five  years. 

Sumi  of  The  ohgect  of  the  iniquitous  alliance^  between 
•Bd  Spa-  Louia  XIL  and  Ferdinand  the .  Catholic,  had  no 
liMfarip^  soener  been  effected  by  the  submission  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  their  arms,,  than  tl^  victms 
quarrdkd  over  tibe  spoil.  The  divjfuon  of  the 
conquered  country  had  ni>t  been  accurately  de< 
fined  by  the  partition  treaty;  and  instead  of 
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attempting  to  regulate  it  by  jm  e(|iiitaUe  accmo-  chap. 

modatipn^  the  JsovereigQH  of  France  and  Spain-  left  VI- 
tliefar  general^  to  decide  their  diffcprences  by  lEutns. 


Though  they  were  ndther  of  them  prepared  for 
war>  hostilitMS  commenced  between  their  troops.  1502 
The  French  were  at  first  the  stronger  party ;  and 
the  duke  de  Nemours^  whom  Louis  had  appointed 
his  viceroy^  gained  jseveral  advantages  in  the  first 
c^npaign ;  while  Gonsalvo^  who  was  left  l^  his 
master  without  reinforcements^  with  difficulty 
maintained  himsdff  in  a  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
But  his  brilliant  military  talents  compensated  for 
the  want  of  every  other  resource ;  and  early  in 
the  foUowing  year,  Ferdinand  began  to  support  1508 
him  with  vigour*  The  superior  genius  of  Gon- 
salvo  then  turned  the  tide  of  success ;  and  while 
Ferdinand  amused  the  French  king  with  hollow 
n^ociations  for  peace,  and  thus  prevented  hun 
from  succouring  the  duke  de  Nemours,  the  inca- 
pacity  of  that  commtoder  hastened  the  ruin  of  tl^e 
French  affiiirs.  Near  the  castle  of  Cerignoles  in  g^'^ 
Apulia  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  en-  ^ 
counter;  and  in  this  decisive  battle  the  French 
were  totidly  defeated.  Nemours  himself  was 
killed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  at  once  submitted 
to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception  of  Gaeta 
and  two  or  three  other  fortresses,  in  which  the 
renoains  of  the  French  army  were  immediately 
bedded.  Gonsalvo  entered  Naples  in  triumph, 
and  the  nobles  and  people  with  their  accustomed 
ft^cSHty  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign. 
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CHAP.       I'O^  ^L'  fiBdiBg  himself  the  dupe  of  Ferdt- 
VIII.    Hind,  resolved  not  to  iresign  so  eamly  the  posses- 
K^^^mt^  sum  of-  the  Neapolitan  kingdom;  and  a  new  and 
formidaUe  Frrach  army  of  10^000  cavalry  and 
lA^OOO  infimtry  assembled   in  L<Hnbardy>   and 
passed  into  southern  Italy.    They  found  Gkm- 
salvo  posted  to  receive  them  with  a'much  inferior 
force  behind  the  river  Gari^&mo.    But  tikeod, 
amidst  a  series  of  harassing  operations  under  the 
autumnal  rains^  the  disagreements  of  the  Frendi 
leaders/ and  the  insubordination  of  their  troops, 
were  disadvantageously  opposed  to  the  admiraMe 
conduct  of  Gonsalvo  and  the  patient  valour  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  which  was  now  growing  de- 
servedly famous.    Ddly  acquiring  the  superiorily, 
Gonsalvo  at  last  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gari- 
aadoftbe    ffliauo,  aud  inflicted  so  total  a  route  upon  the 
-^SlqplSlL  retreating  French,  that  after  the  loss  of  baggage 
t^t^  and  artaiery,  the  remiuuit  of  their  amy  capitu. 
'^^'      lated  with  permission  to  retire  to  France.    Pievo 
de'  Medici  had  been  a  wanderer  in  the  French 
camp;  and  in  the  attempt  to  escape  after  tins 
defeat  on  the  Garigliano,  he  perished  miserably 
in  that  river  by  the  sinking  of  his  overioaded 
boat. 

On  this  loss  of  a  second  army  Louis  XII,  who 

already  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  Milanese  dudiy, 

gave  up  the  war  of  Naples  in  despair.    Resuming 

his  negociations  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  he 

Traoebe-    hastened  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  truce  for 

pT^eud  three  years;  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 

^^"^     the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  providing  in  othw 
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respects  for  the  general  repose  of  Italy.    Thtis  chap. 
was  tlie  long  dominion  of  the  monarchs  of  Spaib     ^^^^* 

PART  I 

over  the  Neapolitan  states  introduced  by  the  con-  w-vw 
quests  of  GoiKsalvo  da  Cordova.  When  that  ge-  ^^ 
neral  was  first  sent  into  Sicily^  in  1496^  he  was  ^^1^^ 
invested,  in  the  usual  stram  of  Spanish  hyperbole,  75^^- 
with  the  rank  of  Great  Captain  of  the  petty  army 
which  he  conducted;  but  this  title  became  last- 
ingly associated  with  his  name  in  a  more  honor- 
able sense.  The  perfidy  which  disgraced  his  ex- 
ploits must  for  ever  destroy  our  admiration  of  the 
man :  but  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deny,  that  his  heroic  courage,  his 
splendid  fortunes,  and  his  rare  military  genius, 
well  merited  the  homage  awarded  to  him  by  his 
own  age  in  the  emphatic  appellation  of  the  Great 
Captain.  The  services  which  he  had  performed 
were  too  important  not  to  provoke  the  ingratitude 
of  the  suspicious  Ferdinand.  In  visiting  his  new 
Italian  dominions  two  years  after  their  conquest, 
that  monarch  loaded  Gonsalvo,  his  viceroy,  with 
dignities  and  honours ;  but.  he  would  no  longer 
leave  him  to  govenp  at  Naples,  and  he  carried  the 
hero  with  him  to  Spain,  and  enviously  plunged 
him  into  an  obscurity  in  which  he  closed  his  days. 

"While  Louis  XIL  was  reaping  the  just  fruits  of  c^nnrntA 
his  unprincipled  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  had  !^o^i!^„ 
discovered  too  late  the  injiprudence  of  having  him-  b^^ 
self  given  the  first  footing  to  so  crafty  and  pow- 
erful a  rival  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  all  central^ 
Italy  was  successivdy  agitated  by  the  restless  am- 
bition of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  the  results  of  his 
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CHAP*  ftitUess  prefects.  On  his  letum  to  fioiiuigiia> 
aftear  the  couqueBt*of  Naples  by  the  Frendi,  he 
was  not  satifiAed  witii  the  quiet  possession  of  that 
duchy^  but  meditated  the  extension  of  his  power 
over  the  rest  of  the  papal  states :  over  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  provinces  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  capital  He  had  designs  upon  the 
states  of  Urbino  atad  Camerino ;  and  he  compassed 
the  seizure  of  both  by  treachery  tatd  murder. 
Unda  pretence  of  executing  a  papal  sentence 
against  the  lord  of  Camerino^  he  required  the 
duke  of  TJrbino^  as  a  vassal  of  the  churchy  to  af- 
ford him  the  loan  of  his  troops  and  artillery ;  and 
when  that  prince  had  unsuspiciously  obeyed,  and 
left  himself  without  the  means  of  resistance,  Borgia 
poured  an  army  into  the  duchy,  and  seizing  its 
defencelesp  places,  obliged  the  duke  to  fly  for  his 
life  to  the  court  of  Mantua.  He  then  inveigled 
the  signer  of  Camerino,  with  two  of  his  sons,  to  a 
fri^dly  conference  and  caused  the  three  to  be 
immediately  strangled. 

After  the  success  of  these  flagitious  enterprises, 
Caesar  Borgia,  still  with  the  aid  of  the  Frendi, 
proceeded  to  weave  his  toils  against  the  remain- 
ing vassals  of  the  church,  though  they  were  most 
of  them  in  his  own  service  as  condottieri.  But 
these  captains,  the  Orsini,  who  held  vast  fiefe 
about  Rome,  the  Vitelli,  lords  of  Citt^  di  Castello, 
the  Bentivogli  of  Bologna,  and  other  signers,  pe-^ 
netrated  his  treachery  and  discovered  their  danger, 
in  time  to  withdraw  their  bands  from  his  service, 
and  to  enter  into  a  formidable  coalition  against 
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him.  They  defeated  some  of  his  troops^  aiid  their  OHAP. 
measures  ahready  threatened  hii  destruction^  when 
he  succeeded  in  lulUng  them  into  fidcurity  hy  his 
inaction.  No  mim  ever  knew  1m>w  to  betray^ 
under  tlie  mask  of  moderation  .and  frankness^  so 
weH  as  Borgia;  and^  notwithstanding  his  notoi^us 
in  &ith^  such  was  his  consummate  dissimulatidn 
that  it  deceived  eten  these  ¥rily  Romagnol  sig^ 
nors.  He  confessed  that  he  Was  indebted  to  thdr 
services  for  his  past  successes ;  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  earnest  desire  to  hie  reconciled  with  them, 
and  he  offered  them  extremely  advantageous  terma 
By  these  means  he  induced  them  to  ccmclude  a 
peace  with  him ;  and  even  so  regained  their  cdn*- 
fidence  that  they  entered  again  into  his  service. 
But  meanwhile  he  had  been  otherwise  seoretiy 
augmenting  his  forces^  and  preparing  his  schemes 
of  vengeance ;  and  having  lured  two  of  the  Or- 
sini,  and  the  signors  of  Fermo  and  Castello  under 
his  banners  at  Sinigagliia,  he  suddenly  had  theni 
seized.  Their  troops  were  simultaneoudy  at* 
tacked  in  their  quarters^  and  the  four  condottieri 
themselves  were  strangled.  Alexander  VI.  at  the 
same  time  arrested  the  cardinal  Oirsini,  and  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  in  prison ;  and  Borgia,  amidst 
the  general  horror  inspired  by  his  character,  then 
easily  possessed  himself  of  the  fie&  of  the  signors 
whom  he  had  murdered  or  terrified  into  flight. 

The  views  of  Borgia  were  not  confined  to  the 
states  of  the  church,  and  his  machinations  and 
hostile  acts  in  Tuscany  had  ahready  caused  serious 
alarm  to  l&e  Florentines  in  particular.    The  de- 
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CHAP,  ference  of  Borgia  for  the  Frem^  king,  and  the 
alliance  between  that  monarch  and  the  FloreiH 
tines,  had  hitherto  formed  a  protection  for  their 
repubMc.  But  the  French  aflhirs  were  now  de- 
dining  in  southern  Italy ;  and  as  success  b^o^an 
to  abandon  their  arms  in  the  war  of  Naples  against 
the  Spaniards,  Borgia,  of  whose  policy  fidelity  to 
a  ruined  cause  formed  no  part,  assumed  an  auda- 
cious tone  with  his  former  allies,  and  even  entered 
into  secret  negociations  with  Gonsalyo  and  the 
Spanish  court  While  Louis  XIL  was  making  his 
last  effi>rt  to  re-establish  his  power  at  Naples, 
Borgia  was  left  iree  to  consummate  his  schemes 
of  tyranny  against  the  Tuscan  states,  and  even 
aspired  to  hold  the  balance  between  France  and 
Spain.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  daring  projeoti 
and  lofty  aspirations,  his  ML  was  already  at  hand. 
At  a  supper  given  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinal  dk 
Cometo  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  that  pre- 
late, ike  wine  which  contained  the  fatal  mixture 
was  given  by  mistake  to  Alexander  himself  and  to 
his  son,  as  well  as  to  the  cardinal.  The  two  latter 
of  the  three,  after  enduring  fiightftd  agonies, 
slowly  recovered,  by  strength  of  constitution  and 
medical  treatment,  from  the  effects  of  the  poison ; 


Death  «r     but  the  pope  himself  sank  under  its  violence,  and 
VI.  fell,  the  victim  of  his  own  wickedness : — a  fitting 


close  for  a  life  of  injbmy  and  execrable  crimes. 

Rercmtor      'I'he  death  of  Alexander  VI.  proved  the  ruin  of 

^^"^      his  son.    Borgia  had  calculated  and  provided 

against  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  to  his 

own  power,  whenever  it  should  occur;  but  he 
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had  not  anticipated  that  he  should  himself  he  chap: 
reduced^  at  the  same  moment^  to  the  Imnk  of  the    ^^^'- 

PART '  I 

grave.  While  he  lay  dangerously  ill,  protected 
by  his  troops,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
suryiving  chieftains  of  the  Orsini  appeared  in 
arms  in  Rome  itself  and  in  its  provinces.  The 
fimiilies  of  the  other  signers  whom  he  had  latterly 
deposed  or  murdered,  simultaneously  entered  into 
their  states  and  recovered  them ;  and  these  pow- 
ers, immediately  afterwards  unitii^  their  forces 
to  those  of  the  Orsini,  attacked  and  totally  routed 
his  army.  Borgia,  who  was  still  ill,  found  a  re- 
fuge in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  but,  with  this 
defeat,  fell  the  pride  of  his  bloodnstained  and  de- 
testable ambition.  The  Venetians,  no  longer,  re- 
strained from  assailing  him  by  the  interference  oi 
France,  and  freed  from  the  pressure  of  a  Turkish 
war  which  had  ktely  occupied  them,  sent  their 
troops  into  Romagna,  and  seized  many  fortresses; 
other  places  in  the  province  revolted  in  favor  of 
the  finnilies  of  their  ancient  chieftains,  whom  Bor- 
gia had  dispossessed;  and  a  new  pope  finally 
compelled  the  fisdlen  tyrant  to  surrender  to  him  the 
poor  remains  of  his  possessions. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  occurred  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  army  was  advancing  to 
Niq^les  through  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  and  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  conclave,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  protracted  interregnum,  at  so 
troubled  a  juncture,  and  yet  equally  unwilling  to 
yield  to  their  adversaries,  agreed  to  nominate  a 
pope  whose  infirmities  must  insure  his  speedy 
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CHAP,   dissdlntion.    The  object  of  tliischoite,  Pius  III 

VIIL 

PART  I. 


^'^     reigtied  scaircely  a  month ;  and  before  hi^  dekth 


the  dsurdmal  Giidiano  della  Rovere,  nephew  ci 
Sixtus  JV.5  had  t&ne  to 'secure  a  majority  of  strf- 
iSra^es  in  the  papal  college"  by  allying  himself 'with 
Cssar  Borgia.  The  cardinal  Giuliano' had  long 
liVed  in  exile  from  Rome  at  the  French  court,  and 
in  open  hostifity  with  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son ; 
but  Borgia,  in  the  imnunent  dangers  whi6h  sur- 
rounded him,  thought  to  secure  the  protection  of 
his'  ancient  foe  by  rendering  him  inij^ortant  s»- 
vices.  The  suffrages  of  several  cardihals  who  istill 
remained  in  the  Interest  of  Borgi^  tiimed  the 
balance  in  the  conclave,  and  seated  th^  hephew"  of 

Popejniiai  Sixtus  iV.  iu  the  papal  cfaair.  The  new  pope, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Julius  IL,  deluded  Bor* 
gia  by  his  reputation  for  sincerity ;  and  that  man, 
who  had  never  kept  faith  with  aiiy  one,  reposed 
in  strange  security  upon  the  promises  and  grati- 

Faii^Cje-  tude  of  the  violent  enemy  of  his  house.  He  was 
yet  undeceived,  when  Julius  II.  suddenly  seized 
his  person  at  Ostia,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner, 
until  he  had  purchased  his  freedom  by  ordering 
the  delivery  of  his  remaining  fortresses  to  the 
papal  troops.  He  was  then  suffered  to  dejiart, 
and  repaired  to  Naples,  where  Gonsalvo  da  Cor- 
dova had  promised  him  an  asylum.  But  on  his 
arrival  there,  just  before  the  signature  of  the  three 
years'  truce  between  France  and  Spain,  Gomalvo 
required  the  pleasure  of  his  master  respecting 
him,  and  by  his  command  treacheroi^ly  arfeisted 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 


Mr 
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Thus  was  this  monster  of  ferocious  perfidy   chap. 
himself  at  length  the  victim  of  wanton  ill-fisuth  and     ^'l- 
cruelty.    Ferdinand  the  Catholic^  whom  he  had   w^^ 
never  offended,  designed  him  to  linger  an4  to  find  ^7'*^'^ 
a  tomh  in  his  dungeon.    But  C«sar  Borgia,  who 
had  so  long  troubled  Italy,  and  outraged  human- 
ity with  his  ambition  and  crimes;»  found  at  last  a 
grave,  too  honorable  for  a  life  stained  with  the 
commission  of  every  atrocity.    He  escaped  from 
his  prison  after  a  short  captivity,  and  found  pro- 
tection from  the  king  of  Navarrey  whose  sister  he 
had  formerly  married ;  and  instigating  that  sove- 
reign to  a  war  with  the  Spaniards,  terminated,  as 
the  general  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,    1507 
his  turbulent  and  flagitious  career. 

In  the  universal  joy  of  the  Italians  at  the  season  Repose  eod 
of  repose  afforded  to  than  by  the  truce  between  iSj.*^**^ 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  they  might 
endeavour  to  banish  every  thought  of  the  humili- 
ation which  had  now  overtaken  their  country. 
Bat  it  was  evident  that  Italy  had  surrendered  her* 
self  to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners :  that  she 
was  henceforth,  to  bleed,  not  for  her  own  inde- 
pendence but  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  rest  from 
her  stniggles,  not  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
engoyment  of  well-earned  rights,  but  at  the  plea- 
sure only  of  her  masters  and  in  the  shame  of  ser- 
vitude. The  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Blois,  which  followed  the  truce  between  Louis 
XII.  and  Ferdinand  bug  before  its  expiration, 
confirmed  the  tranquillity  of  the  peninsula.  For 
nearly  five  years,  Italy  slumbered  on  her  chains ; 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP,  at&ftled  oidy  i>y  the  report  of  perpetual  and  hdOow 
^^^^    negociatioiii^  and  dangeroud  pA>jecta  among  the 
fordgn  arbiters  of  her  destiny ;  and  uttdistutbedj 


except  by  some  partial  hostilities^  which  I  sbaU 
notice  and  dismiss  in  few  words. 
jiiHiiflU.ro.  The  first  of  these^  in  point  of  time^  was  the  le- 
^^^^  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  church  over 
l^^  great  part  of  Romagna  after  the  M  of  Cscsar 
Borgia.  The  new  pope,  Julius  11.,  overawed  the 
Venetians  by  his  menaces  to  cede  to  him  many  of 
the  places  whidi  they  had  seized  in  that  province, 
but  others  they  persisted  in  retaining ;  and  theiif 
obstintey  inflamed  Julius  vrith  a  secret  resent- 
ment, which  was  one  day  destined  to  burst  forth 
with  fearful  violence  against  their  republic.  After 
the  recovery  of  minor  Romagnol  fiefe,  several  of 
which  he  retained  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  active  and  warlike  pontiC 
who  headed  his  own  troops,  led  them  against 
Bologna,  to  wrest  that  city  from  its  signor,  Gio- 
vanni BentivogUo,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient 
dependence  upon  the  papacy.  He  was  ccmipletdy 
successfolj  BentivogUo  was  obKged  to  fly;  hki 
capital  was  taken  under  the  government  of  the 
church;  and  thou^  Julius  granted  the  inhabi- 

1506  tants  a  mimicipal  constitution,  Bologna  ceased 
from  that  period,  except  for  (me  short  interval  of 
commotion,  to  be  numbered  among  the  indepen- 
dent cities  of  Italy.  Perugia  was  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  submission  of  its  signor,  placed  imd^ 
papal  government  with  liberal  privileges. 

1507  *  The  next  circumstanoe  that  engi^;ed  the  attea- 
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timi  of  Itldy.  uraa  the  nvolt  of  Genoa,  wliich  had  chab. 
hkherta  given  obedtenee  to  Louis  XII.,  as  if  that    ^^^* 
fiEdlen  republic  had  become  a  component  part  of  w^v^ 
hia  dnchy  of  Milan.    But  the  insurrection  of  the 
Genoese,  first  against  their  nobles,  and  afterwards 
against  Louis  on  Im  supporting  that  order,  pre- 
sents no  interesting  features  to  detain  us  in  our 
approach  to  more  important  objects.    For  the 
French  king  having  assembled  an  army  in  his 
Milanese  dominions,  and  led  his  troops  in  person 
against  Genoa,  the  terrified  people,  after  a  few. 
feeUe  attempts  to  resist,  quickly  surrendered  at 
discretion ;  and  Louis  punished  their  rebellion,  as 
he  doubtless  termed  it,  with  exemplary  severity. 
Neither  shfiD  I  stop  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  Tnmtient 
transient  war,  which  Maximilian^  king  of  the  Ro-  i^iuo,  <^.' 
mans,  directed  against  Venice  and  the  Milanese  m^it  ^^' 
-possessions  of  France.    This  contest,  which  was  veniee. 
marked  only  on  his  part  by  a  few  desultory  and    ^^^^ 
ill-conducted  opwations,  served  again  to  exhibit 
to  g^ieral  contempt  tibie  insignificant  power,  the 
inconstancy  of  purpose,  and  the  characteristic 
levity  of  the  emperor-elect    But  this  war  was 
more  important  in  the  passions  which  it  left  to 
Tai^e,  than  in  its  consequences  at  the  moment 
Maximilian,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  all  his 
Isfaian  ports  (wliich  Venice  had  ci^tured)  in  the 
hands  of  that  republic,  remained  deeply  humiliated 
by  the  disgraceful  termination  of  the  enterprises, 
to  which  he  had  been  provoked  by  mere  wanton 
ambition.    Louis  XIL,  on  his  part,  professed  vio-. 
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lent  indignation,  that  Venice  would  wA  contimie 
the  war  to  gratify  purposes  altogether  foreign  to 
her  quarrel  and  to  her  interests.  Thus  a  common 
exasperation  against  the  republic  animated  her  dis- 
comfited enemy  and  her  offended  ally. 

Throughout  the  repose  of  Italy,  thus  chequered 
only  by  occasional  alarms,  the  war  of  Florence  and 
Pisa  had  still  remained  an  open  wound.  For 
above  fourteen  years,  the  Pisans  had  vigorously 
defended  thdr  recovered  freedom.  Protected  and 
deserted  in  turn  by  all  the  states  of  the  peninsula, 
and  by  the  more  commanding  powers  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  empire;  their  prosperity  blasted 
by  a  long  servitude,  their  resources  exhausted, 
their  territory  ravaged,  and  their  city  besieged; 
they  had  stiU  warded  off  the  yoke,  which  the 
istronger  republic  endeavoured  to  rivet  once  more 
on  their  necks.  The  vicissitudes,  which  their  uur 
happy  city  suffered  in  the  struggle,  were  not  par- 
haps  marked  by  any  very  striking  circumstances ; 
— or  at  least  none  of  her  surviving  sons  had  the 
courage  to  paint  the  horrors  of  hei"  agony  and  fSedl, 
and  we  know  them  only  in  the  general  relation  of 
her  adversaries.  We  can  therefore  have  no  plea-* 
sure  in  imitating  the  prolixity  of  the  great  Flo- 
rentine historian  *  on  a  theme,  which  might  have 
had  greater  attractions  in  the  more  rude  and  simple 
narrative  of  some  Pisan  chronicler. 


*  After  experiencing  the  in- 
sufferable tediotuiness '  of  this 
part  of  Ghiicciardini's  work,  I 
can  easily  understand  why,  in 


allusion  pO(  his  prolixity,  *'  As 
long  as  the  Pisan  fvar"  grew 
into  a  proverbial  expvession  at 
Florence. 
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It  is,  however,  evident  in  the  pages  of  Guicci-   CHAP, 
ardini,  that  the  resistance  of  Pisa  was  worthy     ^'^'* 

•        PART  !• 

rather  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  ancient  y^^ 
glories,  than  of  her  long  decay  and  expiring  Mnt^mu 
struggles.  When  every  foreign  power  had  aban-  ^^ 
doned  the  Pisans,  and  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Florentines  had  entirely  blockaded  their  city  and 
reduced  them  to  the  last  stages  of  want,  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Spain  set  a  price  upon  their 
misery.  These  monarchs  refused  to  permit  the 
Florentines  to  perfect  their  conquest,  until  they 
had  each  been  paid  for  their  consent,  the  former 
100,000,  and  the  latter  50,000  florins.  The  Flo-  K»»;.»»h; 
rentines  were  then  suffered  to  complete  the  work  ^*''  ""'^y- 
of  subjugation.  The  Pisans  capitulated,  and  were 
certainly  treated  with  liberality  by  the  victors ; 
but  when  their  city  thus  passed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Florence,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  or  courage,  dis- 
daining their  chains,  preferred  independence,  even 
in  exile,  to  voluntary  submission  and  servitude. 
They  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  Lucca,  to 
SarcUnia,  and  to  Sicily;  while  the  bolder  spirits 
among  them  entered  into  the  French  service,  and, 
in  the  licence  of  camps  and  the  excitement  of 
glory,  found  sbiAe  consolation  for  the  loss  of  their 
country  and  civil  rights,  and  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
tunes. * 

*  My  principal  authorities  IS9, — ^b*.  ^uu  p.  438.    Scip. 

to  this  period  continue  nearly  Ammirato,  b.  xxvii.  p.  S48. — 

the  same  as  in  my  last  refer,  b.  xxviii.  p.  288.     Giannone» 

ence.    Guicciardini,  b.  iii.  p.  b.  xxtx.  cc.  3  and  4. 
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CHAP.      At  the  moment  when  the  Fiorexitines  were  left 

^^'*    to  complete  the  reduction  of  Pisa,  the  princ^al 

v^/^  powers  of  Italy  were  engaged  in  a  project  of  far 

S^l^^^  greater  importance  and  magnitude ;  aAd  before 

itjifvSr  the  surrender  of  that  city,  aknost  the  whole  fonte 

""*•'         of  Europe  was  abeady  in  action,  to  overwhehnthe 

great  maritime  republic  of  the  peninsula*    Since 

Italy  had  become  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  fo^ 

reigners,  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Venice  had  been 

but  poorly  manifested.    It  was  little  to  the  credit 

of  her  ancient  prudence,  that  she  had  been  blinded 

to  the  fatal  consequences  of  suffering  strangers  to 

gain  the  mastery  in  Lombardy  and  Niq^les,  and  to 

overshadow  the  peninsula  with  their  mal^nant 

influence.    Actuated  solely  by  a  narrow  and  sliort^ 

sighted  policy,  she  had  made  no  lasting  and  con^ 

sistent  efforts  to  preserve  the  independeilce  of 

Italy;  and  she  had  even  been  seduced  hy  her 

grasping  desire  of  continental  dominion,  to  share 

the  spoil  with  enemies,  whom  she  had  herself  fhe 

greatest  reasons  to  dread.    After  aiding  Louis 

XII.  in  his  conquest  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  she 

was,  indeed,  for  some  time  deprived  of  the  means 

of  resisting  the  danger  which  she  had  provoked. 

While  that  prince  and  Ferdinand  ot  Spain  were 

completing  their  iniquitous  partition  of  Naples^ 

and  struggling  for  the  possession  of  their  prey^ 

she  was  assailed  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  and 

reduced  to  confine  her  attention  to  the  resistance 

of  their  dreaded  power. 

Keruta^ir      The  disputcd  causes  of  this  dangerous  war, 

Turks.       which  broke  out  in  1499,  it  is  of  little  ntoment  Ur 
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notice.    Partly  at  the  instigation  of  Ludoiricd  chap. 

Sfa«m»rflhK  with  the  re.tl«s  qWt  <rf  c«.T.«t   ,^i 
wbich  chstinguished  ihe  Ottoman  ^Bpire  in  tihat   s^v-^ 

age,  tiie  sultan  Bajazet  II.  turned  his  whoie 
power  by  land  and  sea  against  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions in  Istria^  Dahnatia,  and  the  continent  and 
islands  of  Greece.  The  republic  was  not  equal 
to  the  successfid  maintenance  of  the  contest 
against  his  gigantic  strength;  and  though  the 
p^qie,  the  kings  of  Spain,  Trance,  and  Portugal, 
and  the  knights  of  Jerusalem  from  their  strong-* 
hold  of  Bhodes,  successively  joined  their  sqaa^ 
drons  to  her  naval  armaments  against  the  infidds, 
these  occasional  and  partial  succours  failed  in 
giving  a  favorable  turn  to  the  war.  Without  any 
decisive  event,  the  republic,  in  1503,  by,  the  sacri- 
fice of  St.  Maura  and  some  possessions  in  the 
Moxea,  rejoiced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Porte,  which  was  destined  to  last  above  thirty 
years. 

The  conduct  pursued  by  the  Venetians  in  Italy  The  httred 
after  this  pacification,  ripened  the  general  animo*  ^^^^^^' 
sity  and  envy  against  them,  of  which  the  seeds  her  mti- 
had  Icmg  been  aown  by  their  successful  career  of  gnndise. 
continental  aggrandizement    By  their  usurpa*  "''''* 
tions  in  Romagna,  they  had  provoked  the  hatred 
of  that  most  haughty  and  ambitious  of  pontiffs, 
Julias  II.    The  issue  of  the  war  in  which  they 
had.  engaged  with  Louis  XIL  against  Maximilian; 
left  both  those  sovereigns  their  enemies;  and 
white  their  retention  of  the  maritime  Neapolitan 
fortcesses,  which  they  had  received  in  pledge 
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CHAP,   from  Ferdinand  IL,  gave  the  king  of  Spain,  as 

V^li*     the  present  possessor  of  southern  Italy,  an  object 

wvW   to  gain  by  uniting  with  tl^ir  other  enemies^  se- 

venl  of  the  minor  Italian  princes  had  andeat 

grieyances  to  revenge  upon  them. . 

^tkLof       '^^  ^^  various  causes  of  animosity,  just  or 

JJ^,^^  otherwise,  which  influenced  all  tiiese  powers,  is 
to  be  attributed  their  union  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive political  scheme  of  ambition  and  v^i- 
geance,  which  Europe  had  yet  witnessed.  Several 
preparatory  negociations  were  carried  on  at  ^- 
lerent  periods  amongst  the  pope,  and  the  sove- 
re^;ns  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain;  and  at 
length  Margaret,  duchess  dowager  of  Swfoy, 
daughtejr  of  Maximilian  and  govamess  of  the  LoW 
Countries,^ — a  princess  in  whose  character  was 
united  aU  the  strength  of  mind  of  a  man,  with  the 
fine  tact  and  dexterity  of  her  sex — ^and  the  cardi- 
nal of  Amboise,  minister  of  Louis  XII.,  met  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor-elect  and  tihe  French 
king  in  the  city  of  Cambray,  under  pretence  of 
regulating  some  affairs  of  the  duchy  ol  Gueldres. 
An  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  also  attended  in  the 
same  city,  but  Margaret  and  the  cardinal  ddibe- 
rated  in  secret  without  any  assistants;  and  the 

c^^re"*^  generd  league  of  Europe,  to  dismember  the  ter- 
1508  ritories  of  the  most  ancient  state  <^  the  universe, 
was  definitively  arranged  between  a  priest  and  a 
woman.  The  celebrated  league  of  Cambray,  as 
regulated  by  these  negociatOTS,  provided,  brides 
minor  stipulations,  that  Venice  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  combined  attack  of  the  confederates. 
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to  restore  to  the  pope  all  the  possessioHS,  which  chap. 
she  had  ever  usurped  in  Romagna :  to  Maximilian^  ^^^- 
Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenza,  to  which  he  pre^  ^^^^ 
tended  as  imperial  fiefe;  and  Friuli  and  the  Tre- 
visan  March,  whidi  he  cfadmed  to  duke  of  Austria: 
to  Louis  XIL,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  and 
all  the  andent  dependencies  of  the  Milanese  duchy, 
which  the  republic  had  at  different  periods  con- 
quered from  the  Visconti :  to  Ferdinand  ci  Spain, 
the  maritime  places  which  she  retained  in  his 
kingdom  of  Naples :  and,  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Ferrara  and  Mantua,  whatever  had  in  former 
times  belonged  to  their  houses.  In  a  word,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  proj^osed  by  the 
confederacy  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
again  the  Italian  possessions  of  Venice  to  her 
laguneS;,  and  to  the  narrow  strip  of  the  mainlaiid 
— the  Dogado — ^which  bordered  on  those  waters, 
and  had  anciently  formed  the  only  continental 
possession  of  the  republic  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  were  thus  immediately  interested  in 
the  design  to  crush  the  power  and  humiliate  the 
pride  of  the  arrogant  queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
that  the  number  of  her  puissant  enemies  might 
be  equalled  only  by  the  extent  of  Christiw 
Europe,  distant  powers,  such  as  England,  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  make  to  her  spoils,  were 
yet  solicited  to  swell  the  confederation. 

When  the  Venetians  discovered  the  existence  Pmamp. 
of  the  league  of  Cambray,  which  was  as  long  as  de'^^uie 
possible  cautiously  veiled  frcmi  their  peneteation,  '^'^ 
the  council  of  ten  manifested  a  presumption  and 
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rasli  impvudenee  stxmgeljr  at  variante  with  tlie 
umal  dnxactear  of  their  govenimeiit  Hie  pope, 
of  wbose  ultiHiate  policy  die  expukdon  of  every 
foreign  power  from  Italy  was  the  dnrert  objects 
dreaded  Ihat  the  sneeess  of  the  league  would 
augment  the  influence  of  strangers  over  the  pe- 
ninsula. He  therefore  made  overtures  to  the 
Venetians  for  a  teconefliation,  before  he  woidd 
ratify  the  treaty;  but  the  council  of  tea  madly 
relbsed  to  detadi  him  from  the  league  by  tiie 
cession  of  the  disputed  Romagnol  fiefk,  *  and  the 
storm  then  burst  upon  their  heads.  The  vigour, 
with  which  the  repuMic  immediatdy  prepared 
for  war^  at  least  gave  a  consistency  to  her  confi* 
deuce.  Though  she  foiled  in  an  endeavour  to 
seduce  MaxunQian  from  the  league,  and  to  pre^ 
vail  upon  the  king  of  England  and  the  Turkfah 
suhan  to  make  diversions  in  her  fovor,  she  re-- 
matned  unshaken  in  purpose.  Her  oonunercial 
wealth,  which  the  progress  of  the  Pdrtug^uese 


^  I  am  mirprised  tiiat  Mr. 
Kospoe  (Life  of  Leo  X.|  voL  ii. 
p.  87. 2d  Ed),  altogether  pass- 
ing over  this  preHminary  and 
umnicoesflCul  attempt  of  Julius 
U.  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
oondude  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  him,  should  suppose 
that  it  was  the  pope  who  ori- 
ginaily  repulsed  their  oflEm. 
It  is  evident  from  the  account 
of  their  countryman  Bembo 
(Hist  Yenet,  b.  vit.  p.  158. 
&cOi  and  even  ftom 


dini  (b.  yiiL  p.  414.),  whom 
Mr.  Rosooe  himself  q^uotcs, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  ac- 
commodation came  originally 
from  the  republic  A&nwwrds 
indeed,  when  the  pope  had 
given  his  ratification  to  the 
league,  and  it  was  too  late  for 
Um  to  retract^  the  Venetians 
did  inefiectuallyoflbrduU,  which 
they  had  at  first  rashly  refiued: 
a  circumstance,  by  the  way^ 
whidi  seems  to  have  escaped 
M. 
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discoveries  and  tmde  in  the  East  Ind»s  had  not  CHAP, 
yet  had  time  to  midermme,  was  judiciously  em**  ^'^^- 
ployed  in  levying  for  her  defence  one  of  the  ibost  \^^mj 
briOiant  and  numerous  armies,  which  Italy  had 
ever  seen ;  and  a  formidable  naval  armament  was 
at  the  same  time  fitted  out  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces,  wherever  it  might  be  possible.  But 
in  the  midst  of  these  active  preparations,  the  state 
was  troubled  by  several  calamities,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  superstitious,  as  so  many  omens 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  republic. 
The  fine  arsenal  of  Venice  was  nearly  con* 
sumed  by  a  dreadful  conflagration ;  the  fortress 
of  Brescia  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
and  its  walls  laid  open  by  an  explosion  which 
followed ;  a  bark  laden  with  treasure  foundered 
on  its  passage  to  Ravenna ;  and  the  most  precious 
wchives  of  the  state  were  destroyed  by  the  acci-^ 
dental  burning  or  foil  of  the  building  which  con- 
tained them. 

The  kiuir  of  France  was  the  foremost  of  the  cou^im. 

BMBt  of  OOfi* 

confederates  in  attacking  the  republic;  and  as  tmtiet. 
soon  as  his  operations  commenced,  and  while  tiie  ^^^ 
tempest  of  war  was  gathering  against  Venice 
firom  all  quarters,  the  pope  struck  that  devoted 
state  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  excommiteicar 
tion  and  interdict.  The  army  which  was  led  by 
Louis  XII.  in  person,  and  suffered  to  pass  the 
Adda  without  oppositkm,  consisted  of  12,000 
gens-d'armerie  and  attendant  cavalry,  with  an 
array  of  in&ntry,  Swiss,  FrcQch,  and  Italian, 
which  has  been  variously  stated  under  20,000 
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CHAP.   men.    The  principal  force  of  the  Venetians  was 
^™'     ranged  against  the  French  king  in  the  Ghiara 
w^^  d'Adda,  with  orders  to  remain  on  the  *  drf^Hisive. 
The  captain  general  of  the  repuUic,  Nicolo  Orsiiu, 
count  of  Pitigliano,  a  leader  of  distinguished  re- 
putation^ was  disposed  by  his  dharacter  to  follow 
his  instructions  and  avoid  any  decisive  encounto*; 
but  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano^  the  second  in  com- 
mand, who  did  not  yield  to  him  in  martial  tame, 
was  as  bold  and  impetuous,  as  the  other  was 
BMtii^or     cautious  and  deliberate.     Near  the  village  of 
Aignadello,  d'Alviano  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
retreating  Venetians  came  in  contact  with  the 
advance  of  the  French.    He  at  first  repulsed  their 
attJEtcks ;  but  in  so  doing  suffered  himself  to  be 
entangled  with  the  whole  invading  army,  while 
Pitigliano,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Venetians, 
was  still  pursuing  his  inarch.    When  a  general 
engagement  had  thus  becotae  inevitable,  Pitigliano 
was  too  distant,  or  in  the  onset  neglected,  to  af- 
ford his  second  in  commanjl  effectual  support; 
and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  d'Al- 
viano  displayed  extraordinary  courage,  and  was 
Total  defeat  wouudcd  aud  made  prisoner,  the  Venetians  were 
of  theVene-  totally  TOUted.    PitigUauo  escaped  with  his  gens- 
d'armerie,  but  all  his  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors;  and  such  was  the  ferocity, 
which  had  now  succeeded  in  these  wars  to  the 
bloodless  combats  of  the  last  century,  that  above 
ten  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  of 
whom  by  far  the  greatest  number  were  Italians. 
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Louis  XII.  followed  up  his  success  with  a  ra-  CHAP: 
pidity  and  skilly  which  did  more  credit  to  his     ^^^^* 

PART  t. 

military  talents  than  the  mere  issue  of  the  hattle   K^^y^ 
itself.     Caravaggio^   Bergamo^   Brescia,   Crema^  ]!!!^/Jd'J^^' 
Cremona,  and  other  towns,  immediately  opened  pjdw*o^- 
their  gates  on  his  hasty  advance ;  and  disaffisction  confJe^-^^ 
to  the  republic  was  not  wanting  to  aid  him  among  ^^' 
the  nobles  of  most  of  these  places.    Peschiera 
alone  attempted  to  stand  an  assault;   and  the 
king  with  an  execrable  cruelty,  from  the  reproach 
of  which  his  character  had  in  general  been  free, 
caused  the  brave  governor  and  his  son  to  be 
hanged  from  the  battlements.    At  the  same  time 
with  these  operations,  the  papal  troops  success- 
fully invaded  the  Romagnol  possessions  of  Venice ; 
and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  marquis  of  Manr 
tua  from  opposite  quarters  took  the  field,  and 
seized  upon  the  territories  to  which  they  laid 
claim.    The  imperialists  entered  unresisted  into 
Friuli  and  Istria,  and,  continuing  to  advance,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua;   while  the  Spaniards  laid  si^e  to  the 
Venetian  garrisons  on  the  Neapolitan  coasts.   The 
wreck  of  the  Venetian  army  under  Pitigliano  had 
meanwhile  been  .reduced  by  panic  and  desertion 
to  the  most  deplorable  condition.  .  Flying  before 
tiie  victors,  that  general  was  obliged,  by  the  terror, 
of  his  troops,  to  abandon  the  whole  Terra  Firma, 
and  to  seek  shelter  on  the  shore  of  the  lagunes  at 
Mestre;  and,  of  all  the  Venetian  dependencies, 
Treviso  alone  retained  sufficient  fidelity  and  cou- 
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CHAP.  4cag6  to  dose  het  gates  and  defend  her  iralb 
vm.    against  the  invadeis. 

wv«^       The  calamities  which  followed  die  fatal  hafctle 
^!%^S^  of  AignadeHo   in   such  thick   soecession^   had 
^"*^'*~'   changed  the  presumption  of  the  Venetians  into 
abject  despair.    The  ancient  and  vannted  coiv- 
stancy  of  their  senate  sank  at  once  into  a  despon- 
dency and  terror,  as  new  in  the  annals  of  their 
republic,  as  the  rash  imprudence  which  had  pro- 
ceded  these  reverses.    They  vainly  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  Maximilian,  by  evaouating  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  claimed.    They  strove  to  detadi 
the  king  of  Spain  from  the  league,  by  withdrawp 
ing  their  troops  from  the  maritime  fortresses  of 
Calabria.    They  pursued  the  same  plan  in  Ro- 
magna,  by  voluntarily  surrendering  the  stoong 
fortress  of  Raveuna,  and  all  tiiat  they  still  pos- 
sessed in  that  province  to  Julius  11.    Fomudly 
absolving  their  continental  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  they  shul  themselves  up  in  their  capL 
tal,  and  preparing  for  its  defimce,  thought  only  of 
preserving  by  thdr  maritime  forces  the  existence 
of  their  state  within  the  impregnable  lagunes. 
This  strange  and  pusillanimous  abandonment  of 
all  tihe  objects,  for  which  the  republic  had,  for 
more  than  a  century,  been  eagerly  contaidiiig, 
was  often  afterwards  regarded, — so  easy  had  it 
become  for  the  Venetian  government  to  maintain 
its  l<mg  establidied  reputation  for  profound  and 
nnysterious  policy, — as  a  stroke  of  consinnmi^ 
wisdom  a^  foresight    The  setiate,  interested  as 
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*thirt  body  was  ia  atoengthpBing  aa  ifiuaioii  so  oal*    chap. 
fHilated  to  augm^it  the  respect  of  its  sulgects     ^^^* 
and  of  the  woild,  gladly  lent  itidf  to  tihe  general    ^^!^ 
bdieC  aad  boasted  the  snceess  of  a  de^  and  pie* 
meditated  sdieme.    But  the  circomstances  wldch, 
at  the  time,  attended  the  prostration  of  the  re* 
public  before  her  enemies,  contradict  this  assump- 
tion, and  bcxre  all  the  marks  of  an  excessive,  and 
assuredly  a  well  founded  terror*    For,  the  Vene- 
tian army  was  completely  disorganised ;  all  the 
resources  of  the  state  began  to  fail  under  a  pro- 
d^ous  expendHure ;  the  continental  provinces 
were  invaded  at  every  point;  and  in  every  city 
the  <dd  fiaurtions  of  the  Guelft  and  Ghibdins  re- 
vived with  the  hope  of  revolution. 

This  sudden  submission  to  calamities,  which  ^j^^T* 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  only  by  despair,  ^'/^^''^ 
bad  certainly,  however,  all  the  consequences  that  >»^<»- 
could  have  attended  the  most  admirable  policy. 
The  king  of  Spain,  contented  with  the  evacuation 
of  the  Neapolitan  ports  by  Venice,  had  no  longar 
an  object  in  pursuing  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to 
aggrandize  France  and  the  empire.  Louis  XII., 
on  hiB  part,  regarding  the  war  as  terminated  by 
kb  conquests,  and  impatiait  to  revisit  France, 
disbanded  his  army  and  quitted  Italy.  And  while 
JuUus  II.,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Romagnol 
places,  had  acquired  the  political  advantages 
wbich  he  soug^  his  personal  arrogance  was 
flattered  by  the  humiliation  and  contrition  of  the 
republic,  who  dispatdied  an  embassy  of  her  most 
distinguished  dtixens  to  implore  Ids  mercy  and 
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CHAP.   Pardon.    Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  primary* 
VIII.  •  design  of  humbling  the  Venetians^  Julius  IL  b^an 
v^!^   to  durect  his  attention  to  a  plan  yet  dearer  to  his 
imagination,  and  more  worthy  of  his  enterprising 
genius:   the  expulskm  of  every  foreign  power 
jaUu  II.     from  the  peninsula.    Secretly  animated  by  this 
With  um».    purpose,  he  would  no  longer  refuse  to  accept  the 
submission  of  the  Venetians;  and  he  b^an  to 
shew  a  fisivor  towards  them,  which  in  a  few  months 
terminated  in  a  complete  reconciliation. 
ReTiTii  of       Meanwhile  the  first  gleam  of  success  dawned 
liowT  upon  the  Venetians.     In  the  insolence  of  the 
French  and  the  brutality  of  the  German  soldiery, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  had 
soon  cause  to  contrast  their  state  under  the  Vene* 
tians,  with  what  it  had  become  under  foreigners; 
'and  to  deplore  the  change.    The  French  army 
was  disbanded,  the  Spanish  and  papal  powers  had 
silently  withdrawn  from  the  contest ;  and  a  ray 
of  hope  broke  in  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Vene- 
tiiu)s,  when  the  senate  perceived  that  the  distrust, 
or  coldness,  or  alieiation  of  the  allies,  had  Idft 
Maximilian  single-handed  to  contend  with  them. 
The  wonted  courage,  the  energy,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  government  at  once  revi ved ; .  they  strained 
every  nerve,  and  spared  no  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to 
recruit  and  re-organize  their  army ;  and  they  had 
already  prepared  to  act  offensively,  when,  by  the 
Rc^Dture  aid  of  thc  people  of  Padua,  that  city  was  surprised 
"^^  "^    by  a  body  of  their  troops,  and  the  German  garri- 
son compelled  to  fly.  .  From  the  day  on  which 
this  important  place  was  recovered,  may  be  dated 
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the  revival  of  the  republic ;  and  it  was  long  c6m«  CHAP, 
memorated  accordinirly  at  Venica    The  Y ehetian     ^^'* 
army  immediately  advanced  ;    the  territory  of  w-v««»/ 
Padua  followed  the  &te  of  the  city ;  and  these 
successes  were  strengthened  by  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  im- 
prudently exposed  himself  with  a  small  force  on 
the  Veronese  frontiers. 

MaximiUan  had  hitherto  himself  made  few  ef-  FnutieM 
forts,  and  profited  only  by  the  exertions  of  his  Sty  bv  the, 
fillies ;  but  the  loss  of  Padua  stung  him  with  ^  o^er 
ehame  and  fear  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  utSS^^, 
ence.    He  hastened  the  tardy  assembly  of 
army ;  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  French 
gehs-d'armerie,  and  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the 
diffierent  members  of  the  league,  he  laid  siege  to. 
Padua,  with  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men 
of  various  nations,  and  an  immense  train  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.    The  Venetians  had 
thrown  their  whole  army  into  Padua  to  defend 
the  immense  circuit  of  its  walls ;  they  had  sedu- 
lously improved  and  augmented  ita  fortifications ; 
and  the  young  nobles  of  Venice  were  suffered  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  repairmg  to  the  scene  of 
iflanger,  to  share  in  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  de- 
fence.    The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  effected 
several  breaches  in  the  works;  and  Maximilian 
made  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
general  assault    To  stimulate  the  rival  courage 
of  his  German,  and  French,  and  Spanish  troops, 
the  emperor  assigned  different  points  of  attack  to 
each  nation ;  but  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the 
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CHAP.  4s£end^  prevailed  oyer  all  these  ,afc(empto^  and 
.vili.    iHaximiliaQ  was  finally:  compelled  to  nise  the 

\^y^f  siege,  to  dismiss  his  auxiliariesi  and  to  retire  ijjito 
Germany^  with  signal  loss  of  military  reputation. 

Re-estob-    .    The  issuo  of  this  expedition  of  Maximilian  con** 

thevenetbn  firmed  the  rerestahlishment  of  the  Venetian  aS- 
fiurs.  The  republic,  pursuing  her  ofiensive  ope- 
rations, rapidly  recovered  .a  considerable  part  of 
her  Lombard  territoory.  She  was  now  even  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  attempt  vengeance  against  the 
dulce  of  Ferrara,:  by  invading  his  states  and  pen&- 
trating  to  his  capital;  and  though  her  forces  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  in  this  enterprise,  theduk^ 
Jit  the  end  of  the  eventful  campaign  which  had 
threatened  ike  annihilation  of  Venice^  wa&  but  too 
happy  to  screen  himself  firom  ftrther  assaults  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope.  I  need  not  describe 
1510  the  indecisive  operations  of  the  following  yeai^ 
in  which  the  exertions  of  the  Venetian  arms  stiM 
lialanced  the  event  against  the  united  farces  of 
the  French  and  imperialists ;  but  the  designs  of 
Julius  II.  now  gave  a  new  character  to  the  poli^ 
tical  and  military  relations  of  the  peninsula.  * 

*     .  * 

*  Guiceiardinlf  bbi  viii.  p.     Histor.  Venet  bb.  viL  p.  159. 
41  ^•— ix.  p.  481 .  Petri  Bembiy     — x.  p.  231 . 
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fleiiduthm  of  Julius  11.  to  expet  the  French  from  Italy—FtrU 
Hostilities — Abortive  Council  of  Pisa,  summoned  by  Lotus  X'lL 
and  the  Emperor  agamst  the  Pope — The  Holy  League  formed 
by  Julius  IL  against  the  French— ibistress  of  Louis  XIL — 
General  War  m  Italy — Exploits  of  Gaston  de  Foix'^Sangfd* 
nstry  Battle  of  Raoennq^Victory  of  the  French — Death  of 
Gaston  de  Foix—^The  Fortune  of  the  French  m  Italy  perishes 
with  ^m— Their  Ea^fmlsionfrom  the  Peninsula — The  Freedom 

'   x>f  Genoa  resiored^MaximUian  i^fbraa  placed  on  the  Throne  of 

•  Miianr—Ditunim  qfthe  PmvsofiheHoly  league-^Deafk  qf 
Julius  IL — Pope  Leo  X. — Retrospect  ^  Florentine  Affairs 
since  the  Expulsion  qfthe  He^id — Restoration  of  that  Family 
— Servitude  of  the  State — Affairs  of  Italy  during  the  pontrfl^ 
cate  of  Leo  X. — Last  Enterprise  qf  Louis  XIL  of  France — 
His  Recondition  -with  (he  Papacy^  and  Death — The  Aecesi^ 
sion  of  Fronds  /.  to  the  French  Cronm,  introduces  a  Period  qf 
inore  comprehensive  Policy  and  Warfare  in  Europe — Impossi*' 
bility  qftradng  its  Fidssitudes  with  Minuteness  in  this  JfVork'^-^ 
General  Sketch  of  its  Events — Conquest  qf  the  Milanese  Duchy 
by  Fronds  L — Deposition  qf  Maximilian  Sforza— -Death  qf 
Perdinund  the  Catholic^ — fiueeession  qf  his  Grandson  CharUs 
to  the  Spanish  Dominions — General  Peace  m  Italy — C^mpeti*- 
tion  qf  Charles  qf  Spain  and  Frands  I,  for  the  Imperial  Cranm 
— Alliance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V*  against 
Francis  L — Conquest  of  the  Milanese  Duchy  by  the  Confedc" 
rates — Dea^  qf  Leo  J(, — Continued  and  unsuccessful  Enters 

'  prises  of  Fronds  L  in  Italy — Francesoo  Sforza^  DuJkeofMilMn 
-^Pope  Adrian  FL^-^Pepe  Clement  FII.^^Disastrous  Cpt^se* 

•  fuenoes  of  the  Battle  <^  Pavia  to  Itftty-^hatles  F.  aU-ponerftd 
in  the  Peninsula — Attempt  (^  the  ItoUan  Powers  to  resist  his 
Yoke —  Treachery  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara^^  General  League 

y2 
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i^  Italy  far  the  Reccnery  of  Independence— Its  mpoient  RemdU 
—Fatal  Mieamduct  and  Facillatian  of  Clement  VI L— Sack  of 
Borne  by  the  Imperudists — Condition  of  Genoa — Fortune*  and 
Character  of  Andrea  Dona — He  restores  the  Republic^  under 
the  Protection  of  Charles  V. — His  f^iagnanmous  Patriotism — 
Desertion  of  the  ItaUan  League  by  Clement  VIL  and  Francis 
/.;  by  the  Treaty  of  Barcelona^  and  Peace  of  Cambray — Final 

'  Subjection  iff  Italy  to  ike  Emperor  Charles  V. — ^Last  Stkuoolb 
^F  THE  Flo&entinb  REPUBLIC — The  Medici — Their  second 

•  Expulsion  from  Florence — Renersal  of  the  Republican  Consti- 
tution— Resolu^cn  of  the  Florentines  to  tnamtom  their  Liberties 

.  ti^mnst  the  Emperor  and  the  Medici — Thmr  gaUant  and  pro- 
traded  Drfence — Fall  qf  Florence — AUssandro  d£  MeUtA^  first 
Duke  qf  Florence  "  Extinction  of  the  Republic* 

CHAP.   In  the  resolution,  which  Julius  IL  had  formed,  to 
VIII.     elear  Italy  of  her  foreign  masters,  that  enterprising 
v^^^,.^  pontiff  determined  that  the  storm  should  first  &11 
^iS&^n.  upon  the  French.    With  the  violence  which  dis- 
^^^^Sfr^  tingui^hed  his  character,  he  had  conceived  a  per- 
'1l510    ^^  animosity  against  Louis  XII.,  which  was 
aggravated  by  several  trivial  disagreements ;  and 
he  eagerly  sought  an  occasion  for  a  rupture  with 
him.    The  constancy  with  which  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  adhered  to  the  French  alliance,  diverted 
a  portion  of  his  indignation  against  that  prince ; 
and  upon  some  pretexts  of  the  disobedience  of 
Alfonso  to  the  Holy  See,  he  thundered  an  excom- 
munication against  him,  and  against  all  who  should 
protect  him.    At  the  same  time  that  the  papal 
troops  invaded  the  state  of  Ferrara,  the  pope 
stirred  up  enemies  in  all  quarters  against  the 
king  of  France ;  and  Louis  XIL,  notwitiistanding 
the  superstitious  scruples  which  sensibly  affected 
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Idm,  at  engaging  in  hostilitiea  against  the  supreme  CH  AP^ 
head  of  the  churchy  found  himself  reduced  in  ^^* 
his  own  defence  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  wvW 
restless  pontiff^  and  to  protect  his  faithful  confe* 
derate.  His  troops  were  soon  called  upon  to  Fintbosu- 
combat  the  warlike  pope  in  person;  for  Julius^ 
now  exciting  the  Venetians  to  attack  the  prince 
whom  he  had  before  protected^  induced  them  to 
lenter  the  Ferrarese  territory  in  concert  with  the 
papal  forces^  and  himself  dh*ected  the  operations 
of  the  combined  army  •  At  the  siege  of  Mirandola, 
the  pope>  in  the  depth  of  ¥miter^  visited  the 
trenches  and  urged  the  fire  of  the  batteries ;  and 
not  contented  with  shocking  all  religious  minds 
by  this  scandalous  spectacle,  his  impatience  to 
take  possession  of  the  place  as  ja  conqueror  was 
so  great,  that>  on  its  capitulation,  he  entered  the  ^^^^ 
fortress  by  the  breach,  in  preference  to  wdting 
until  the  gates  could  be  unclosed,  and  the  iur 
trenchments  which  defended  them  levelled  for  his 
passage.  This  succc^  was  soon  more  than  conn* 
terbalanced*  The  old  marshal  Trivulzio  being 
jaow  placed  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  rapidly  advanced  with  a 
btrong  force  towards  Bologna,  where  the  pope 
was  then  residing.  Julius  was  compelled  to  fly 
lor  safety  to  Ravenna  and  from  thence  to  Rome ; 
Bologna  was  captured  by  the  French;  and  the 
papal  army  was  totally  routed  in  its  ndghbour- 
hood. 

If.  Louis  XII.  had  suffered  his  general  to  use 
advantage,  he  might  have  dictated  peace  to 
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CHkP.  JuliiM  IL  linder  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  in  ^ 
l^f^'l  itiidkt  of  hte  duccesfies,  die  pious  ttonarcb,  attiie 
reflection  that  he  was  combating  the  ohnmh/wM 
ti'oiibled  With  continual  borf  or  and  remorse.  He 
ftrrbade  Ttivulaio  from  fe^wing  up  fain  victory ; 
he  ordered  hitn  to  wfthdraw  hk  tfoqpft  into  the 
Miknei^  territory ;  and  he  ^ediardd  that,  though 
he  mtB  consdous  of  having  committed  no  £u^ 
he  wAb  ready  to  humble  himself  before  the  p<^ 
and  to  demand  pardon  of  his  holiniess^  so  that  he 
might  bat  obtain  p»ce.  Butftoding  all  his  pacife 
overtures  lost  upon  the  inflexible  Julius,  he  at  luk^ 
in  concert  with  the  emperor-elect,  ventured  upon 
a  measm^  which  had  long  occupied  their  ddibn^ 
rations.  This  was  to  assemble  a  general  coundl 
of  the  chuKh,  and  to  summon  the  p^  before  it> 
by  their  own  authority  and  tiuit  of  a  few  dissf* 
fected  cwdinals>  who  had  seceded  ftom,  the  co^ 
of  Julius  IL  By  Hdu  expedient^  Louis  ftt)K)ve  tt» 
qniet  his  own  vnin  scruples  of  conscience^  and  (d 
destroy  the  formidaUe  pow^r  of  his  enemy>byde^ 
priving  hun  of  his  sacred  character.  But  ^ 
AbortiTt  attempt  foiled  miserably.  The  moc^err  of  * 
pism  ram-  eouncil,  which  was  convened  to  meet  at  Pisa^  was 
i^oii  xii.  supported  tmly  by  the  presence  of  the  Fren^  Mid 
peror  "^  "^  iiup^al  comtnissioners,  of  four  rebdlious  caidi- 
P^^  nids>  md  of  a;&w  other  prelates  i  ^i:kiL  Louts  Xi£ 
ldms€df>  instead  of  supporting  his  own  worfc^  wiA 
"T^our^betmyedrhis  irresdution  andtit^>^>^^^^ 
his  eagerness  still  to  negociate  with  the  pOflliit 
Julius  Well  knew  hb  sup^stidow  timidity,  snd 
availed  himself  of  it*    He  summoned 
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me^  by  Ms  legitimate  autborityat  the  Lateran  i  chapj 
he  laid  all  places  which  should  give  shelter  to  thd    ''^* 
6ciii£(matic  coHncil,  and  all  prinices  who  should 


tapport  the  ai»embly>  under  $  general  interdict 
and  excoikuknim^ation ;  and  he  finally  succeeded 
in  giving  a  consolidation  and  cojisiBt^cy  to  hit 
plans,  by  the  formation  of  a  regular  league  against 
tike  French. 

Hithelto  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  of  late 
been  occupied  in  the  prosecution  ^f  some  oon^ 
quests  against  the  Moors  in  Africa ;  but  hk  atten^ 
tion  was  now  recalled  to  the  affiiirs  of  Italy.  A 
Yupture  with  Frande  suited  his  Wews  ivt  other 
quarters,  and  after  addressing  rettionstrandes  to 
fjouii^  XIL  with  IAb  usual  hypocilsy  against  the 
8in  €i  combating  the  ecelesiastfcal  chief  of  Christ 
tendom,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  a  hostile  confederacy  against  his  ancient  ally. 
A  treaty  was  signed  at  Rome  between  the  pope^.  The  My 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians,  under  the  c^  JouHt 
prostituted  title  of  the  holy  league.  Its  objects  the%!!!^ 
y^ere  declared  to  be,  the  maintenance  of  union  in 
the  church,  which  was  menaced  with  a  division 
by  the  sdnsmatic  councfl  of  Pisa;  the  recovery  of 
R>Iogna  and  other  ecclesiastical  fiefs — meaning 
those  6f  the  duke  of  Ferrarar-fbr  the  papacy ;  and 
the  eipubion  fitom  Italy  of  aU  who  should  oppose 
tiiese  designs  ^--that  is  to  say,  of  the  king  of 
France. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pope  endeavoured  to  raise 
other  enemies  against  Loutt  XII.  His  hc^^neiSi 
were  ^Urected  bo^  towi^ds  England  and  Switset^ 
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CHAP«  land.   Over  the  yain  pride  and  inexperienee  of 
^'^^    ihe  English  king,  his  influence  and  that  of  Ferdir 
nand  prevailed;  and  Henry  VIIL,  joining  tho 


league,  created  by  his  arms  in  France  a  powerful 
diversion  in  its  favor.  With  the  Swiss,  Louis  XIl^ 
had  imprudently  embroiled  himself;  and  the  pope, 
on  the  other  lumd,  acquired  so  great  an  infiu^oce 
over  those  devout  republicans,  that  filter  having 
already  iiiiduced  them  to  make  one  desultory  in- 
vasion of  the  Milanese  duchy,  he  now  engaged 
them  in  a  secopd.  This  expedition,  although  un- 
dertaken with  formidable^  numbers,  terminated,  it 
is  true,  like  the  first.  After  penetrating  to  the 
gates  of  Milan,  the  Swiss  suddenly  withdrew  to 
their  mountains,  either  moved  by  caprice,  or  the 
4ifficulties  of  their  enterprise,  or,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, bribed  by  the  French :  for  the  yepality  and 
treachery  of  their  mercenary  bands  had  now  ex- 
ceeded all  shame,  and  their  only  object  in  war  was 
to  extort  money  alike  from  their  employers  and 
their  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  abortive  issue 
of  their,  descent  into  the  Milanese  duchy^  the  an- 
cient terror  of  their  arms  had  contributed  to  in^ 
crease  the  distresses  which  surrounded  the  French, 
nu^eu  of  Louis  XI L,  oppressed  by  so  many  enemies,  was 
left  without  OQe  efficient  ally.  While  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  w^re  arrayed  against 
)iim,  the  ei^peror-elect  was  only  in  name  his  con* 
federate :  Maximilian,  indeed,  desired  the  conti«- 
nuance  of  the  war^  but  he  was  in  no  way  dbposed 
to  share  its  binrthens.  In  Italy  the  duke  of  Fer7 
xaxBi  who  alone  remained  faithful  jto  France,  wa^ 
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hiaiself  rather  m  need  of  protection^  than  capahle  CHAP, 
of  affording  assistance.    All  the  other  states  of    ^^^^* 

FART  IX* 

the  peninsula^  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  holy  league, — the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the 
Tuscan  republics  of  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Lucca> 
*— endeavoured  to  secure  their  safety  by  a  policy 
suited  to  their  weakness.  They  observed  a  cau- 
tious and  silent  neutrality,  as  if  they  were  desirous 
of  burying  their  very  existence  in  obscurity. 

When  Julius  IL  found  himself  supported  by 
the  puissant  league  which  he  had  formed,  he  pur- 
sued the  refractory  cardinals,  and  the  council  of 
Fisa  and  its  adherents,  with  unqualified  violence. 
As  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  fell  upon  the 
schisioatie  assembly,  the  Italian  clergy  generally 
hastened  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  cardinals  who  were  to  open  its 
session,  publicly  reviled  by  the  Pisan  mob,  and 
with  di£Bculty  protected  by  a  French  escort,  were 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  to  seek  refuge 
at  Milan,  where  the  popular  contempt  still  awaited 
them.  But  the  contest  between  the  French  kinir  P^Mni 
and  the  holy  league,  remained  to  be  decided  by 
other  arms  than  the  bulls  and  excommunications 
of  the  pope.  It  was  late  in  the  year  before  hos- 
tilities commenced  by  the  advance  into  Romagna 
of  the  papal  and  Spanish  armies^  under  the  comr- 
mand  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  don  Raymond  de 
Cardona ;  while  the  Venetian  forces  began  to  act 
vigorously  in  eastern  Lombardy.  But  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  league  was  more  than  coun- 
t^balanced  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the 
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CHAP,  young  htto,  who  now  began  to  appear  at  tfae 
^^^-  head  of  the  Frendi  armiesv  This  was  the  &mom 
Gaston  de  fV>hc^  dnke  of  Nemottrs^  and  nephew 
«f  Louis  XII.,  who  after  having  already,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years,  given  brilliatit  in- 
dicationi^  of  counge  and  military  talents,  was  at 
thia  juncture  entrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  his  countrymen  in  Italy,  and  won  by  his 
splendid  achievements  in  a  feiw  short  months  an 
lity  of  martial  glory. 


Exploits  of      Gaston  de  Foix  commenced  his  quick  series  of 
tSr"    triumpta  by  le«lhg  M,  «my  ft«m  tb.  F«me*> 


duohy  to  the  relief  of  Bologna,  to  which  the  eon- 
federates  under  don  Raymond  de  Cardona  had 
1512  laid  siege  in  the  beghming  of  the  new  year.  The 
allies>  to  avoM  an  engagement  upon  un&voraMe 
terms,  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  him ;  biri; 
the  intdMgence,  that  the  Venetians  firom  another 
quarter  had  entered  the  city  of  Brescia  by  surprise, 
and  were  pressing  the  siege  of  its  citadel,  suni>- 
moned  him  into  eastern  Lombardy.  He  flew 
with  incredible  celerity  to  rtepel  this  new  danger. 
Violating  the  neutral  territory  of  Mantua  to  gain 
4^e  direct  line  to  Brescia,  he  traversed  it  with  hiii 
g^ns-d'armerie  so  rapidly,  that  he  marched  fifty 
Italian  miles  in  one  day.  He  fell  upon  the  Vene- 
tians, and  cut  to  pieces  two  large  bodies  of  thdt 
forces  on  his  route  t  and  reaching  Brescia  in  Uttnt 
to  sate  Its  citadel,  he  infBcted  a  total  defeat  iipoh 
the  tepublieim  army  iA  the  streets  of  the  city 
itself.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  the  carnage 
terrific;    the  citizens  va!iimtl;y  supported   the 


Venetians ;  and  eight  thousand  persons  had  pe^  CHAPi 
irldhed  in  an^ indiscriminate  massacrebefore  their    ^^^* 
MBbtance  ceaatd;    f^r  sevend  daTS,  Bresdarwas  '^::^ 
j^vetk  ovw  to  nfl  the  hotrars  whieb  could  follow 
m  assault ;  and  Gaston  de  Foix  stained  hi&  vio^ 
tory  al&e  by  the  atrocities  which  he  permitted, 
and  by  the  subsequent  execution  of  a  Bresdait 
liolde  and  his  softs;  who  had  suti^rted  the  Vene* 
tilm  cause.  ' 

The  tictory  of  the  young  Nemours  restored 
the  ascendai^y  tK  the  French  affdrs  in  eastern 
Lombatdy ;  and  having  received  i^nforcetnents 
from  Fr^nce^  he  marched  again  by  command  of 
his  sovereign  into  Romagna^  for  the  purpose  cf 
obliging  the  pope  by  a  decisive  battle  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  Undei^  the  walls  *f  ^^^^ 
Sitvenna,  the  contending  armies  closed  in  the  R^^^^o"*- 
most  obstinate  and  simguinary  enco^ter  of  the 
i%ei  Gaston  de  Foilt  had  under  his  orders  A 
numerous  gens-d't(rmeri«»  5000  landsknechts  ot 
Oennan  foot^  5000  Gascon,  imd  8000  other  French 
imd  Italian  inlantfyi  besides  the  btfntingent  and 
the  fine  artillery  of  the  duke  of  Ferrari.  "^  The 
papal  and  Spanish  forces  under  dbn  Raymond  de 

*  The  taste  of  Alfonso  of.  ter,  particularly  in  his  four- 
Bate,  die  reigning  duket>f  Fer<-  teen^  canto ;  and  he  of  conrae 
nrsy  ibr  die  mcdnmeal  otv  «tirftni«Bt  the  event  of  t&e  day 
hid  mduced  him  to  api4y  bis  (OdaQd^fur*  c^nt.  m.  ataoxa 
attention  to  the  foundery  of  55.)  principally  to  the  valour 
eannon,  and  he  poaaeaaed  die  andmilitaryakiH  of  ha  patron; 
fiaelt  aartillay  of  the  timaa*  viio  iodaad  reoiy  appeara  to 
,  Arioato  baa  cdahrated  the  baro  i^ii^eied  food  aecvice  Iq 
exploita  of  Alfonao  in  this  bat-  the  f  rencb*  ^ 
de  and  deiftribed  the  enconn* 
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CHAB;  Cardona  numbered  rather  a  larger  fE>rcectfcayalry; 
^U<*    their  infantry  were  only  10,000,  but  of  these  7000 
v,tfpv<^  were  the  fiunous  Spanish  bands  under  Pietro  Na- 
varro, and  the  remainder  Italians.    The  viceroy 
of  Naples  had  orders  to  avoid  a  battle;   bnt 
Nemours,  by  besieging  Ravenna,  drew  him  to  inr 
trench  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  for 
its.  protection,   and  then  boldly  attacked  hinu 
After  a  murderous  cannonade  on  both  sides,  in 
which  the  assailants  at  first  suflTered  most,  the 
gens-d'armarie  of  the  confederates,  who  were  not 
covered,   like  the  infimtry,  by  their  intrench- 
inents,  were  at  length  so  galled  in  flank  by  the 
artillery  of  the  duke  of  Ferraro,  that  they  impar 
tiently  sallied  from  their  lines.    The  Spanish  in* 
f«ntry  followed  to  their  support,  and  the  battle 
became  general  thnnighout  the  field* .  After  a 
long  and  furious  struggle,   the  brilliant  geis* 
d'armerie  of  France  overpowered  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  and  compelling  them  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  fell  upon  the  Spanish  foot.    Those  gallant 
bands  had  already  inflicted  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  Genpan  landsknechts,  as  immovable  but  not 
so  dextrous  in  the  management  of  arms  as  them-* 
selves ;  and  now,  pressed  and  assailed  on  all  si4es, 
they  yet  maintained  their  array,  and  slowly  re- 
tired, still  repulsing  their  enemies,  until  th^  were 
sufiiered  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested. 
Of  the  two  small  armies,  ten  thousand  men,  at 
the  very 'lowest  computation,  hiy  dead  on  the 
J^5K2i^  field ;  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of  the  allies.   The 
day  was  decidedly  with  the  French ;  the  baggage^ 
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ihe  artiUery;  and  many  standards  of  the  eonfede^  chap. 
rates,  remained  in  their  hands ;  together  with  the    ^^^^* 
papal  legate^  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,    \^^^ 
aiid  all  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  army>  except 
the  viceroy,  who  ied  too  soon  for  his  fame.    But 
the  French  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
Their  youthful  hero,  Gaston  de  Foix,  feU  in  the  g^^de 
arms  of  victory,  in  a  last  charge  against  the  p<»»- 
Spanish  bands.    So  dazzling  had  been  his  brief 
career,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  died 
prematurely:   he  had  sullied  his  exploits  by  a 
ferocity  which  even  surpassed  the  usual  reproach 
of  the  age ;  but  if,  in  admiration  of  his  transcen- 
dant  talents,  we  could  forget — what  never  should 
be  forgotten — ^their  misapplication  to  the  misery 
and  destruction  of  his  species,  he  might  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  already  attained  the  summit  of 
human  glory. 

If  Gaston  de  Foix  had  survived  his  victory  at  Thefortooe 
Ravenna  still  to  animate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  L  itaij  pe- 
followers,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  his  march  ^V  ^' 
to  Rome  and  to  Naples,  or  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  law  to  the  pope  in  one  capital,  and  re^ 
establishing  the  authority  of  his  sovereign  in  the 
oUier.    But  with  the  invinciUe  young  hero,  pe^ 
Tished  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Italy.    Not- 
withstanding the  consternation,  with  which  the 
hatde  of  Ravenna  filled  the  powers  of  the  holy 
league,  and  the  immediate  submission  of  great 
part  of  Romagna  to  the  conquerors,  the  victory 
of  ihe  French  proved  more  fatal  to  theniselves 
than  to  their  enemies.    Besides  the  duke  of  Ne^ 
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^^^i*  th9  flower  df  their  Mldiery.  The  fieur^  4e  IjA 
Palisse^  who  suooeeded  De  Foh^  in  the  ooiiiinf«id# 
f^uld  u^ther  iiwqpirA  tho  rm»iaiil  oC  hi9  army 
with  the  aaiM  confid^oQp  nor  repress  the  du* 
orders,  and  weariness,  and  diegua^  wlw^h  now 
reign^  in  their  camp«  To  aggravate  the  teases 
of  the  hattle»  Louis  XII-  was  not  mdy  imaMe  1m 
aend  reinfoioements  into  Italy>  but  eonpeQed^  bjr 
his  war  with  JBoghmd  rad  witi^  Fordinaod  cm  tho 
Pyrennean  frontiers^  to  recall  part  of  his  forces 
into  France. 

.  Under  thes^  carcmnstancea^  Julius  11.  was  ibe 
jQrst  of  the  confederates  to  recover  from  his  alann^ 
and  to  resume  his  wonted  activity  and  spirit. 
He  hastened  another  e;cpedition  of  the  Swiss  into 
the  Milanese  duchy,  which  he  had  abready^  pro-^ 
jected ;  he  induced  the  emperor-elect  to  cofifirm 
a  truce  with  t^e  Venetians,  to  which  he  had  bribed 
his  avarice  or  necessities;  and  it  soon  beoama 
evident  that  the  battle  of  Ravenna  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  total  e:icpu)sion  of  tiie  Frendtftom 
the  peninsula.  La  Pallsse,  on  the  rumoured  ap 
proadi  of  the  Swiss,  was  oUigel  to  evacuate 
Bomagna,  and  to  retire  into  the  Milanese  dnehyr 
to  provide  for  its  de&nce.  The  Spanish  and 
papal  forces  the]:^re  again  advanced  into  K^ 
magna,  and  recovered  many  places ;  the  fiwisa 
descended  from  their  mountains  to  the  finrnndaUe 
Qumbw  of  90,000  foot,  and  joined  the  Yenetiaii 
army ;  and  at  this  critical  jnnetnce,  the  artfiiLne« 
gociations  of  Fardinand  of  Spain  induced  tiie 
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ttpopcaror-^eelf  t»  filter  the  holy  l9agu«^  aiid  to  ^  chapj 
open^ta  m  nuAfing  to  the  dueil  throne  of  Milan    ^^''* 
his.  name-sake^  Maxiiniliaa  S£or;w^  aon  of  Ludovico   w-v^ 
the  Moor  and  cousin  of  his  empress,  who  had 
long  resided  at  his  court     The  French  were 
Utterly  unable  to  resist  the  accumulation  of  bos*. 
tility,  which  now  oTerwhelmed  Am  weakened 
and   dipoigani^ed   forces*     They   were  driyen 
through  the  Milanese  duchy,  as  the  Swiss  and 
Venetians  adwiced,  without  even  the  power  to 
offi^  a  battle.    Their  retreat  was  havai^sed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  a  fearful  vengeance  upon 
their  detachments  and  stragglers  for  their  past 
tyranny;  and  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
in  safety  until  they  had  reached  the  confines  of 
France.    The  surrender  of  Bologna  and  the  few 
other  garrisons  which  the  retreating  army  had  Theirexpui- 
left  in  Lombatdy,  alone  remained  to  complete  the  ^^°^ 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
;    This  catastrophe  of  course  produced  an  imme- 
^ie  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula.    The 
^pe  at  once  recovered  Bologna  and  other  cities 
imd  territories  in  Romagnaj   and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  was  compelled  to  repair  to  Rome  and  to 
aabmit  to  his  mercy.    By  his  good  ofiGices,  Juliucr 
Ijave  liberty  to  his  native  city,  G(moa,  where  one  tiwfreed^ii 
^  the  Fr^^si,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  rMtoKd. 
peoj^e,  was  proclaimed  doge  of  the  reviving  re- 
public.   Maximilian  Sforaa  was  introduced  with  J}^;'^^ 
great  solemnity  into  Milan,  and  took  possessioii  g^^^jj^ 
of  that  duchy;  and  these  arrangements  might  ofMUaa. 
appear  to  offi^  an  earnest  of  future  tranquillity^ 
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CHAP*  since  they  were  the  work  of  a  general  aUiaiice  of 
^^^-     the  church  and  the  empire^  the  Swiss  and  the  Ita^ 

wv^  lian  powers.  But  the  holy  league  experienced  the 
&te  of  all  such  confederacies.  Its  memhers  agreed 
no  longer^  when  their  common  ohject  had  been 
accomplished.  The  pope,  the  great  mover  of 
the  league,  was  the  first  to  impair  its  work.  He 
dismembered  Parma  and  Placentia  from  the  Mi- 
lanese duchy,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  church;  he  was  bent  upon 
stripping  the  house  of  Este  of  the  duchy  of  Fer^ 
rara;  and  Alfonso  with  difficulty  escaped  fit>m 
detention  at  Rome  to  put  himself  upon  the  de« 
fensive.  At  the  same  time  the  hostility  which 
Julius  evinced  towards  the  Spaniards,  betrayed 
that  the  completion  of  his  projects  aimecl  at  the 
expulsion  of  all  foreign  powers  from  Italy.  It 
was  on  the  Swiss,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the 
title  of  defenders  of  the  church,  and  who,  in  giv^ 
ing  Aifaximilian  Sforza  possession  of  the  Milanese 
duchy,  had  exacted  enormous  contributions  fortheir 
services,  that  he  principally  relied  for  assistance* 
The  young  duke  of  Milan  had  already  subjects  of 
complaint  against  the  pontiff;  and  the  rival  pre^ 
tensions  of  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians  in 

I^UJJ^  Lombardy,  threatened  new  disturbances.    Thus 

^^^^^  the  powers  of  the  league  were  all  distracted  by 
various  and  opposite  interests ;  nor  was  Louis 
XII.  himself  disposed  to  renounce,  without  £Eir- 
ther  efforts,  the  possession  of  his  Milanese  domi* 
nions.  Amidst  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
negociations  with  which  all  Europe  was  filled  by 
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the  rapid  dissohitioQ  of  the  holy  league,  Julius  IL    CHAP, 
was,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  still  the     ^^^^' 
great  agitator.    But  his  own  days  were  fast  ebh-   wv^ 
iQg  to  tl^r  dose ;  and,  after  a  short  illness,  death  Death  of 
overtook  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  active  intellect, 
while  he  was  yet  eagerly  occupied  in  Ihs  great 
object  of  clearing  the  peninsula  of  the  influeuce 
of  foreign  princes :  or,  as  he  was  accustoowd  to 
tenn  it,  of  driving  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  * 

The  incessant  troubles  created  by  the  turbulent  PopeLeoi^. 
ambition,  the  violence,  »id  tiie  warlike  temper  of 
Julius  II.,  rendered  the  wish  general  in  the  Roman 
cobclave,  that  his  successw  should  resemble  him 
as  little  as  possible.  This  dmire  produced  the 
election  of  the  cardinal  Giovanni  d^'  Medici,  the 
second*  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was 
already  known  by  that  love  of  letters,  which  has 
often  since  obtained  for  his  memory,  under  his 
pontifical  title  of  Leo  X.,  an  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion. This  celebrated  pontifi^,  in  whose  person 
the  Medici  thus  attained  the  supreme  dignity  in 
the  church,  had  already  contribi^ted  by  his  address 
to  the  revival  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family ;  and 
their  restoration  to  sovereign  power  at  Florence, 
which  had  almost  immediately  preceded  the  death 
of  Julius  IL,  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared  by 
his  prudence  and  conciliation. 

*    Guicciardini,    b.  ix.    p«  for  the-  Venfttian    history  of 

482 — b.  x.p.  30.  PetriBembi,  Bembo    terminates   with    the. 

Hist.  Venet.  b.  x.  p.  252 — b.  death  of  Julius  II. 
xo.  p.  286 :  that  is,  to  the  end, 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Smee  tke  war  af  PSsa>  Florence  had  sunk  i&M 
El  repose  which  had  more  of  exhaustioii  Hiaa  of 
_  _  real  security  or  strength.  Evidently  attaehed  to 
Retroi^t  the  French  caiise>  yet  fearful  of  opeidy  and  idgoiw 
tine  SSn  ously  assistiug  it>  tho  repuhlio>  fimn  the  timidity 
^tLll^oT'  of  her  ¥ulers>  had  Men  into  insignificance  and 
^'"'  bhscttrity.  But  as  her  indinations  were  knowi^ 
she  had  only  n^lected  to  support  her  ally.  Loins 
XIL/ without  heh^  able  to  propitiate  his  enettttes. 
Since  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  into  Italy, 
the  mightier  combatants  idio  crowded  the  ;>oli^ 
tical  stage  might  nalanally  displace  powers  of  in- 
ferior physicd  strmigth  from  the  station  which 
they  had  previoudy  occupied ;  and  the  unwaiiike 
and  commercial  ^republic  <^  Florence  would  ne- 
cessarily, perhaps,  sink  into  a  state  of  the  second 
orddr.  In  contrasting  the  glorious  influence  which 
Florence  had  mamtained  ov^  Italy  in  eaiiier 
times,  with  her  nullity  at  the  epoch  before  us,  we 
should  doubtless  err  in  attributing  the  disgraceftd 
change,  as  some  writers  have  done,  exclusively  to 
the  eSktU  of  her  long  submission  to  the  Medici, 
rather  than  to  the  great  revolution  which  had  al* 
ready  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  Europe.  But 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
tracted dictatorship  of  that  &mily  had  conqpletdy 
ruined  the  springs  of  republican  energy ;  and  th«t 
in  its  consequences,  even  when  the  yoke  was 
shaken  ofi",  it  was  proved  to  have  extinguished 
the  passive  courage  and  the  ^lergy  which  had 
once  animated  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  main- 
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teaiace  of  ihe  freedom  aiid  pcditieal  station  of  chap* 
tiieir  commonwealtlu  If  th?  party  of  difi  AlbLrai  ^^^* 
kad  oontmnod  to  guide  tibe  couiisels  of  the  i^ 
piiUic,  they  nagbt  not  have  been  aUe  altogether 
to  avert.iiie  ficte  of  Italj,  or  the  dejc^oe  itf  Ploren* 
tine  power;  But;  under  their  vigorous  adminich 
tmlion,  tiie  politiciil  importance  of  the  repubUo 
would  never  have  dwindled  iiB^  contempt ;  or^  If 
to  &1I  was  inevltalde,  she  would  have  iS^en  j^ri^ 
oiisly  in  the  struggle  far  Italian  indepehdence. 

On  the  egqMihion  of  the  Medici,  tiie  Floreiitines 
had  i«jeeted  alike  their  WEuAeot  mode  of  appoint^ 
ing  magistxates.by  lottery,  and  an  attempt  made 
hy  the  aristocratleal  party,  through  the  agency  of 
a  balia^  to  commit  the  dectien  of  the  signiory  ia 
aa  oHgarohy  of  twenty  accoppiatafi  or  commis^ 
sionenL  The  triumph  of  the  depdocratical  faction 
under  Savonarola  had  been  followed  by  the  esta* 
bliflhment  of  a  general  sovereign  council;  in 
whieh  every  individual^  who  could  prove  that 
his  iamUy  had  for  three  generations  enjoyed  the 
rif^ts  of  citizenship,  was  entitled  to  a  seat.  To 
this  body,  which  was  composed  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  citizens,  was  confided  the  dection  of  the 
magistracy.  The  signiory  was  still  changed  every 
two  numths ;  'until,  after  the  death  of  Savonarola^ 
and  amid$t  the  troubles  of  Italy,  it  was  foufad  or 
imagined  that  this  perpetual  rotation  of  adminisr 
tration  gave  a  dangerous  instability  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic.  In  1502,  therefore,  a  gon- 
fisdonier  or  president  of  the  state  was  chosen  for 
life  with  limited  powers. 

z  2 
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CHAP.       The  person  selected  for  this  office  was  Piero 
^^^*    Sodenni^  a  man  of  irood  intentions  but  of  weak 

PAET  II.        -  -  ® 

s^^v^/  character.  It  was  under  his  temporizing  govern- 
ment that  Florence  had  remained,  to  the  epoch  of 
the  late  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy ;  and 
in  this  lapse  of  ten  years,  his  want  of  energy 
had  gradually  lost  him  the  popular  affection  and 
provoked  opposition  to  his  sway.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the 
cardinal  Giovanni  had  succeeded,  by  his  modersr 
tion  and  his  sedulous  protection  of  Florentines  at 
the  papal  court,  in  effiudng  the  animosity  which 
the  violent  character  of  his  brother  had  excited. 
Thus,  when  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  after  the  ex^ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  entered  Tuscany 
with  a  small  Spanish  army,  attended  by  the 
^Mtor^  Medici,  a  strong  party  in  Florence  were  already 
nUj'  prepared  to  restore  the  exiled  family  of  their 
ancient  rulers  to  power.  The  gon&lonier  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  conspirators  and  deposed ; 
he  was  conducted  from  the  city  ¥rithout  personal 
violence ;  and  after  eighteen  years  of  banishment 
the  Medici  re-entered  Florence  as  her  masters. 
The  functions  of  the  general  council  were  sup* 
pressed,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  a 
perpetual  balia  of  between  sixty  and  sev^ity 
members,  all  creatures  of  the  Medici  and  named 
by  them  exclusively. 
serritiideof  Over  this  uarrow  and  disgraceftd  oligarchy, 
which  continued  to  administer  the  Florentine 


until  the  last  and  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  in  1527,  that  family  ruled  with  despotic 
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Bway.  Their  house,  when  thus  restored  to  power,  CHAP, 
was  represented  hy  the  cardinal  Giovanni  and  ^^'* 
Gtuliano,  surviying  sons  of  Lc^renzo  the  Magmfir  x^-vw 
cent,  aad  by  their  nephew,  Lorenzo  II.,  the  son  ' 
of  their  deceased  elder  brother ;  and  they  were 
attended  by  Giulio,  natural  son  of  that  bnrthar  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi.  This  ill^timate  cousin  of  the  caordi* 
nal  Giovanni  was  one  day  like  him  to  ascend  the 
papal  chair ;  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.  The  triumph  of  the  Medici  was  not  followed 
by  any  signal  acts  of  severity  until  the  discovery 
of  an  aboitive  conspiracy  agamst  them ;  which,  is 
remarkable  only  as  the  celebrated  Macchiav^, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  republic,  was  a 
sharer  in  the  plot  Upon  him  and  others,  the 
creatures  of  the  Medici,  after  subjecting  them  to 
h<Ncrihle  tortures,  passed  isientences  of  banishment ; 
but  Leo  X.,  on  succeeding  to  the  tiara,  commenced 
his  reign  by  aa  act  of  clemency  to  his  country- 
men, and  procured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  con- 
spirators. * 

The  dissolution  of  the  holy  league  was  Allowed,  f^^  <^. 
almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  ^^"^ 
by  new  hostilities  ]p  Lombardy.    Louis  XII.  and  ^ 

*  The  detailB  for  this  short  annals  of  Guiccia^rdini,  (parti- 

ahstract  of  Florentine  cons^*  cularly  bb.  ii.  p.  83.  v.  p.  281. 

tntional  history  after  the  ex-  x.  p.  549.'%i.  pp.  8 — 17.) ;  and 

puUoD  of  the  Medici,  and  of  of  Ammirato,  (see  especially 

the  revolution  which  restored  bb.  xxvi.  p.  206.  xx^UL  pp. 

them  to  power  and  suppressed  26D  and  303 — ad  fin.  xxix.  ad 

the  freedom  of  the  state,  are  to  p.  313*) 
be  found  scattered  through  the 
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CHAR  tte  Veiietiuu  once  inotre  Bllied  thefl^ 
'"<•    ^itkMi  of  thk  MifaoieM  states;  tod  a  FreBdi 
nrkj,  crosshiif  the  Alps^  inraded  itse  ducfaf  hma 


DrillT"  tiieone  sid^,  while  the  Tepubttcam  forces  attacteed 
Itv^'  it  01T  the  bthen  But  tfa^  SiHsb  thought  their  nlH 
iioiMl  hxmcit  engaged  in  Hie  defenoe  of  Lombsidy* 
Tbt  cantons  poured  their  infiintry  into  itafy  to 
protect  Maximilian  Sfom ;  and  these  hardy 
batii^  nnassisted  by  cavaky,  completely  defeated 
the  invading  airmy  near  Norara^  and  put  the 
FwDth  clmralry  to  so  dii^acefid  a  lont  that  this 
body,  liotwitfastaiiding  their  andeilt  reputation 
for  gallantry^  precipitately  abandoned  i^  duchy 
and  evacuated  Itidy  without  once  daring  to  rem 
in  their  flight  After  this  new  reverse  of  die 
French  anus,  the  j^wiss  remained  inactive  tn  Lorn* 
baidy ;  but  ^e  Spanish  and  papal  forces  fefi  upon 
the  Venetian  territories.  Neither  Leo  X.  nor 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  indeed,  had  declared  war 
ii^aanst  the  VenetiMS;  but  the  Spanish  viceroy 
was  compelled  to  sedc  subsistence  and  em^oy- 
ment  for  his  army,  and  the  confederated  under  Ids 
orders  acted  against  Venice  as  auxifiaries  of  the 
emparor-dect,  whose  old  quarret  widi  the  le* 
public  was  still  open.  r-But  no  great  event  marked 
the  issue  of  the  campaign ;  and  a  pacification  be- 
tweai  the  papacy  and  the  French  king,  which 
was  effected  before  the  close  of  the  yeiEur,  narrowed 
the  drcle  of  hostility. 
Hit  reeoo-  :  Louis  XIL,  besidcs  being  wearied  by  a  course 
with  Sa  of  disasters,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling 
^^^^'      himself  with  the  church.    He  formally  renounced 
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the  suiqxfirt  of  the  ichismatie  cottiicil  of  Pisaj  CHAP« 
wboBO  oeat  had  bwn  tnasfetared  to  Lyons  $  and    VIII. 
after  this  aet  Leo  X.»  who  had  no  longer  any  o^   v^-v«»/ 
ject  in^posing  him»  not  only  acoepted  his  snh* 
MOMMMi^  hut  engaged  the  Swias  cantons  to  con* 
eliide  their  differences  with  himw     The  plans    1514 
wlneh  the  pope  had  secretly  formed  for  the  ag- 
grandisemi^it  of  his  iamily,  appeared  likely  to 
eoavett  his  peace  with  Loul3  into  a  dose  alliaiu^. 
He  induced  his  hrotiher  to  leave  the  goternment 
<^  FIcHrence  in  the  hands  of  their  nephew  Lorenzo; 
and  he  designed  to  reccunpense  GiuHano^  by  form* 
ing  a  principality  for  him  of  Parma  and  Plac^ntia, 
which  Julius  XL  had  annexed  to  the  Holy  See«  or 
eren  by  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples  at  the 
exp^ice  i^  Ferdimmd  of  Spain.    In  these  projects 
he  was  encouraged  to  expect  the  assistance  of 
Finance  and  of  Vaadce ;  when  the  sudden  death  of  ^5*?5 
Louis  XIL  disconcerted  his  negociations,  and  put 
a  check  upon  the  sch^nes  of  Medicean  ambition. 

With  the  accession  to  the  French  ^one  of  1^  Tiieaooes- 
oeldbrated  prince  who  followed  Louis  XIL,  may  ^slio"^ 
be  said  to  commence  the  last  period  of  that  strug-  ^!^ 
f^,  wherein  Italy  was  deiM^ined  to  survive  the 
total  extinction  of  national   independence  and 
honmr :  a  struggle  wherein  she  was  hurled  jBttmi 
Ae  sj^endsd  distinction  which  she  had  occupied 
m  the  middle  ages,  and  buried  in  the  abyss  of 
de^pradation  fr(»a  which  die  has  never  siBce  risen. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  detafl  with 
some  minuteness  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  her 
brilliant  though  troubled  fortunes ;  for  until  the 
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CHAP,   periled  at  wlucfa  we  hxve  now  arrived,  the  seal 
^^^'*    had  not  heen  finally  set  upon  Hie  fiite,  whidi 

PABT  II  »  X 

w^/i^  doomed  her  to  be  no  more  than  Hie  prire  of  am* 

iBtrodooet  a  bition  for  the  great  riral  powers  of  Europe.    But 

^T^m-    after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French 

^£^^7   crown,  and  the  subsequent  union  of  Spain  and  the 

Europ?.'*    empire  under  Charles  V .,  Italy  became  the  arena 

of  the  gigantic  contest,  in  which  these  puisaant 

monarchs  contended  for  the  mastery.     Hitiierto 

Italian  history  had  been  distinctive  and  national : 

it  was  now  for  fifte^i  years  to  be  inseparably 

blended  ¥rith  the  general  aflhirs  of  Europe ;  to  be 

in  itself  but  the  memorial  of  servitude  and  miaeiryy 

and  attractive  and  important  only  as  embraced  in 

the  comprehensive  rivalry  of  the  houses  of  France 

and  Austria.    In  tracing  the  annals  of  Italy  to  the 

busy  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  migfat 

hope  to  present  the  general  English  reader  with 

circumstances  which  have  been  but  partially  told 

impoMibi-   in  our  language;  but  I  cannot  pretend,  within 

kig  iu  ti^  the  limits  necessarily  imposed  on  this  work,  to 

lUli^ii^^   describe  at  large  the  extensive  political  combina* 

*  tions  and  warfare  which,  after  agitating  all  En-* 

rope,  left  Italy  in  subjection  to  the  emperor 

Charles  V.    Nor  would  any  desirable  object  be 

gained  by  the  attempt  to  repeat  the  story  of 

events,  with  which  every  historical  student  may 

be  presumed  to  be  familiar :  since  they  are  to  be 

found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  most  popular 

and  elegant  writers.  *    The  remainder  of  the  pre- . 

*  In  a  work  whose  highest     enquiries  of  the  reader  into  lu- 
aim  is  but  to  satisfy  the  general     lian  history  within  a  reasonable 
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n&ai  chaptor^  then,  will  be  occupied  xsther  with   CHAP, 
an  abstract  or  g^ieral  view  of  the  leading  yidssr-     ^^^* 
tades  of  Italy  during  the  period  to  which  it  is   v^i^/^ 
4e?oted>  than  to  any  elaborate  narrative  of  events,  iketohof  iu 

ereoti. 


The  chivalric  gallantry  and  ambition  of  Francis  coooa^ttor 
I.,  which  ini^ired  him,  almost  Unmediately  after  ^j^ 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Louis  XII.,  with  ^^^^^^ 
the  design  to  retrieve  the  disgraces  of  the  French 
arms  and  to  assert  the  title  of  his  dynasty  to  the 
Milanese  crown,  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
^itailed  a  new  series  of  disasters  upon  Italy.    His 
defeat  of  the  Swiss,  in  the  sanguinary  and  well- 
contested  field  of  Marignano,  put  a  period  to  the 
protection  which  the  brave  infiEmtry  of  the  can- 
tons had  aflforded  to  Maximilian  Sforza ;  and  the 
submission  of  that  feeble  prince,  (who  exchanged  Di»otttiM 
his  ducal  throne  for  a  pension  and  a  retreat  in  ^sfo£ 
France,)  the  alliance  of  Venice,  and  the  terror  of 
Leo  X.,  all  seemed  to  promise  the  lasting  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  monarch  in  the  Milanese 
duchy.    The  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholip,  De^y^of 
eariy  in  the  following  year,  put  his  power  at  rest  SjJ^S^ 
horn  the  machinations  of  that  wily  and  perfidious  ^j^"*^ 
enemy  of  his  throne ;  and  the  abortive  issue  of  a  g^^^^ 
formidable  expedition,  which  the  emperor  Maxi-  ^^^^^ 
milian  led  into  Italy  against  the  French  and    li616 
Venetian  confederacy  and  conduded  with  his 
usual  levity,  confirmed  the  security  of  Francis. 
The  measure,  with  which  the  young  heir  of  the 
Spanish  crown  commenced  Ids  reign,  however 

compass,  his  acquaintance  with     peror  Charles  V.  is  of  coursa 
Robertson's  Reign  of  the  Em-     pre-suppoeed. 
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CHAP,  imiiiicere  kis  moderatien^  gave  under  ^^lese  cur*- 

^^^™*    cumrtanceB  m  unusiial  period  of  repose  to  tbe 

wv-^  penimrnhL    Hie  amicable  treaty  of  Nby<m,  coin 

dliided  by  Charles  triA  the  Froidi  king,  was 

Gener*!    almost  ittniiediately  followed  by  a  pacificatUm  be- 

ftoST."'   tween  his  grandfather,  the  emperor  MatrimUianj 

1*1'^    and  Vemce.    The  republic  recovered  the  aMire 

poflMssion  of  her  continental  proyincea ;  atidtliii^ 

terminated  the  fierce  and  rumour  wars,  into  whieh 

die  had  been  plunged  by  the  lei^ifte  of  Cambray. 

Bat  thot^h  Venice  had  escaped  from  Uie  destrao* 

tion  which  menaced  her,  her  stre^i^h  was  aheady 

scoped  at  its  vitafe ;  and  to  her  latest  hour  A& 

never  irecov^red  the  exhaustion  of  bar  resources, 

and  the  gmdual  decay  of  her  commerce  and 

wealth,  which  had  been  simultaneous  with  that 

perilous  contest    The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 

Turks  had  already  destroyed  her  lucrative  am* 

neetion  with  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea;  and 

the  spice  trade  widi  the  east,  which  the  Portut 

guese  now  carried  on,  since  their  discovery  ef  the 

Imssage  to  India  round  the  €ape  of  Good  Hope^ 

invaded  the  rich  monopoly,  which  her  merchaaorfa 

had  previously  engrossed  through  the  ports  of  the 

Levant. 

cdkBpenikNi     The  death  of  the  old  emperor  MaadmiKan,  and 

te^*^r^  the  competition  of  his  grandson  Charles  and  of 

^^4l^  Francis  L  for  the  imperial  dignity^  nAet  four 

'1519  y^^  ^  P^^'  threatened  interruption  to  the 
de^  tranquiBity  of  Italy.  But  two  years  passed 
after  the  election  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  before  the  flames  of  war  were  again  lighted 
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V^  in  ihe  peimteula.    Iti  espoosuig  a  'side  hr  tbe  CHAP. 
qmrrdi  between  Fraods  and  Oliarles^  L^>  X.  J^'^^* 
eoiiM  lui  longer  be  actuated  by  mothres  <€  fl^^   ^^i^vw 
snbitkm.     Both  hk  brotibev  Ginliaiio  and  t^ 
nefihem  Lorenxo  were  now  dead,  witiiout  iftale 
nsne  from  their  nuurriages.    No  legitimate  heif 
lemained  of  the  cace  of  the  great  Cosmo ;  and 
iho«i^  the  pope  chose  rather  to  consign  the 
sovereignty  of  Florence  to  his  bastard  cousin^  tiie 
eaidiiial  Ginfio,  than  to  restore  to  his  injured 
eottnUy  her  independence  and  rejmblican  rights, 
1^  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  house,  which  had 
eagrosBed  him  during  the  life-time  of  his  brother 
aMl  nephew,  had  necessarily  expired  with  them. 
But  Leo  was  still  instigated  by  personal  vanity 
and  ambition ;  he  was  envious  of  the  reputation 
wliii^  Julius  IL  had  acquired  by  the  extension  of 
the  pi^l  dcmnnions ;  atid  he  desired  to  imitate 
iStailt  wariike  pontiff^  without  possessing  either  his 
activity  or  politicid  ability.    After  balancing  be*  ^'^^  <^ 
tween  the  great  rivd  monarchs,  he  'finally  em-  udtheam- 
braced  the  party  of  the  emperor.    Upon  oondi*  F^5?^' 
tion  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be  re-  mnobi. 
annexed  to  the  Holy  See^  he  engaged  with  Charies 
to  establish  Francesco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximi-* 
liaa,  and  secraid  son  of  the  Moor,  in  the  rest  of 
the  Milanese  dominions,  and  to  assist  in  expdling 
the  French  from  Italy. 

The  weakness  to  which  Francis  abandoned  his  £?!3S!f^\f^ 
fwces  in  the  Milanese  duchy^  the  misconduct  of  ^'^i^ 
the  sieur  de  Lautred,  the  French  viceroy,  who  "*^ 
coiamanded  thern^  and  the  discontent  with  which. 
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CHAP,  his  oppreinve  goTenunent  had  fiOed  ihe  peo^e, 
all  seconded  the  opentions  of  ihe  oomhmed  im- 
perial and  papal  army.  The  eonfiBderates  were 
gladly  adnaitted  into  Milan  and  almost  all  tiie  oilier 
cities  of  the  duchy ;  imd  the  Fr^ich  troops  were 
compelled  to  retire  for  safety  into  the  territory  of 
the,  Venetians^  who  continued  fieiithful  to  thmr 
alliance  with  Frands  I.  Parma  and  Placentia 
thus  fell,  as  had  been  agreed,  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope ;  but  Leo  X.  only  survived  long  enough 
to  receive  the  first  tidings  of  these  successes,  and 
to  close  his  life  and  pontificate  with  the  apparent 
DMth  of  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  views.  He  died 
1521  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison ; 
and  his  decease  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  spirit  of 
the  confederacy  between  the  papacy  and  the  em* 
pire.*  In  the  mediocrity  ofhis  political  character, 
there  was  indeed  little  to  have  rendered  the  abn^ 
dissolution  of  Leo  X.  an  event  of  any  importra^e 
at  a  less  critical  juncture;  and  his  pontifijcate 
would  have  been  r^ooarkable  only  for  the  vcdi^ 
tuous  profusion  of  his  court,  the  scandalous  sale 
of  indulgences  to  recruit  his  exhausted  coflgnrs; 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  reformation :  if  his 
pirotection,  partial  as  it  was,  f  of  letters  and  art 

*  For  the  affiurs  of  Italy  f  The  flatterers  of  the  Me- 
dunng  the  pontificate  of  Leo  dici  fiimily  have  not  forgotten 
X.,  my  authorities  are  princi-  Leo  X.  He  was,  according  to 
pally  Guicciardini,  bb.  xi — ^xiv, .  theni)  the  most  munificent  pa- 
Cad  p.  212.)  Scipione  Ammi*  tron  of  genius  that  ev&t  ap- 
rato,  1st.  Fior.  b.  xxix.  pp.  peared,  except  Lorehio.  As 
313 — 340.  Paolo  Giovio,  Vita  usual  dieir  eulogies  have  been 
di  Leone  X.,  ^om  the  third  echoed  in  England,  and  even 
book,  passim.  with  some  absurdity  of  edg< 
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had  not  obtamed  for  his^iemory  a  brSUant  dsk   CHAP, 
tinction  in  literary  bistory.  ^^'- 

PART  II* 

In  the  disorder/  into  which  the  imperial  and   w^^ 
papal  confederacy  was  thrown  by  the  drath^of  Leo  ^^^. 
X.^  the  French  might  easily  have  recovered  pos-  t^i^Tot 
sessicm  of  the  Milanese  duchy.    But  a  fisKtality  uula^.^' 
seemed  always  to  attend  their  operations  in  Italy. 
The  scandalous  negligence  of  Francis  L,  and  the 
wasteful  dissipation  of  his  resources^  left  his  ge- 
neral Lautrec  ¥rithout  the  means  of  supporting 
an  army ;  and  though  that  commander  was  joined    1522 
in  the  next  campaign  by  a  numerous  levy  of 
Swiss  infiEmtry,  and  enabled  to  i^proach  Milan  at 
their  head^  his  want  of  money  soon  entailed  fresh 
ruin  on  the  French  affairs.    His  mercenaries^  be- 
coming mutinous  at  receiving  no  pay,  obliged  him 
to  attack  the  imperialists  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  their  strong  position  at  Bicocca;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  valour  by  which  the  Swiss 
endeavoured  to  justify  their  own  rashness,  they 
were  defeated  with  terrific  slaughter.    After  this 
overthrow  the  French  were  once  more  compelled 

geration.    Mr.  Duppa,  in  hU  pope  to  its  just  standard.    Mr. 

Life  of  Michelangiolo,  was  the  Mills  (Travels  of  Ducas)  has 

first  person  who  remoTod  any  exposed  his  neglect  of  Ariosto, 

portion  of  this  delusion*  and  Michelangiolo,andLionardoda 

shewed  that  Leo  was  partial  Vinci.     After  this,  it  is  little 

and  capricious  in  his  patronage,  praise  to  say  that  he  patronised 


Another  elegant  scholar,  whose  \Paolo  Oiovio,  Aretino,  and  a 

suhject  has  led  him  bto  a  fuller  "^owd  of  bufibons.  Rafael  was 

consideration  of  the  literary  the  only  man  of  genius  whom 

character  of  Leo,  has  since  re-  h4  constantly  befriended, 

duced  die  reputation  of  that  % 
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CHAP,  ta  evacuate  It«fy;   aad  Fn&oesoo  Sfoixa  was 
^^'™*    seated  on  the  throne  of  Milaa. 

The  obstinacy  with  whieh>  notwithstanding 


I  every  reverse,  Francis  L  atfll  persisted  in  the  re^ 
^  ><a«*  solution  to  support  his  {nrdensions  to  that  duchy, 
induced  the  new  pope  Adrian  VL  after  vahily  b^ 
bduring  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Chriatai^ 
dom,  to  embrace  the  alUance  of  the  eicq;»eror. 
The  little  d&penieoce  which  the  Ven^aans  found 
it  possible  to  repose  upon  so  imprudent  and  xtA* 
less  a  monarch  as  Francis,  and  their  fi^ar  of  beiqg 
abandoned  to  support  the  burtiben  oi  a  contest 
against  the  emperor,  ledtiiemalm  to  dumge  thek 
party,  and  to  form  engagements  with  Chailes  for 
the  maintraance  of  Sforaa  in  the  Milanese  du^y« 

1523  \  league  was  therefore  conduded  between  thc^ 
republic,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  king  of  Eng« 
land,  the  duke  (rf  Milan,  and  other  Italian  powers, 
for  the  repose  of  Italy  and  its  defence  agaiasit 
Francis  I.  This  powerful  coalition  could  nek 
deter  the  French  sovereign  from  persevedi^  in 
his  designs*  He  assembled  a  numerous  army  fov 
a  new  invasion  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  was 
prevented,  by  suddenly  discovering  thex^onspiracy 
of  the  constaUe  of  Bourbon  against  his  throne, 
from  leading  his  forces  in  person,  he  dispatched 
them  into  Lombardy  under  his  £Btvorite,  the  ad- 
miral Bonmvet  The  absolute  want  of  ability  in 
that  courtier,  whose  counsels  were  to  involve  his 
master  in  yet  more  signal  calamities,  produce^ 

1524  the  destruction  of  the  fine  army  which  he  conii* 
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manded;  and  his  rout  at  BiagraSBa  closed  tbis  in-  CHAP; 
vuion  like  all  the  similar  expeditions  which  had     ^^^^* 
pracededit 

These  ill-conducted  and  unfortunate  enterprises 
€i  the  French^  and  the  repeated  successes  of  the 
imperial  arms^  were  silently  rtvetting  the  chains 
of  Italy.  Charles  V.  was  sdready  all-powerfid  in 
the  peninsula.  He  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
as  a  porticm  of  his  vast  hereditary  dominions; 
fiom  Spain  he  drew  the  finest  troops  of  the  age ; 
firran  his  impmal  authority  in  Germany,  and  from 
tiie  stales  of  Ids  brother,  tlie  archduke  of  Austria^ 
whose  frontiers  joined  those  of  Italy,  he  derived 
an  imposing  power  and  warlike  resources ;  and 
his  bands  held  military  occupation  of  Lombardy> 
and  oppressed  that  beautiftil  country  with  all  the 
horrors,  whidbi  an  ill-paid  and  ferocious  sddiery 
could  inflict.  At  tills  appafiing  epoch  for  the  in* 
dependence  and  hi^iness  of  Italy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  always  exer- 
cised so  paramount,  and  often  so  fatal  an  influ^ce, 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula,  foil  into  the 
hands  of  the  pontiff,  whose  imbecile  and  fluctuat- 
ing policy  was  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  hi^  country^ 
and  to  overwhelm  the  capital  of  Christendom  with 
an  accumulation  of  horrors. 

On  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  an  accident  in  the  con- 
clave had  rakied  Adrian  VI.  to  the  tiara;  and 
after  the  brief  reign  of  this  pontiff,  which  lasted 
not  quite  two  years^  the  influence  of  the  Medicean 
party  in  the  sacred  college  placed  Clement  VII. 
(Giiflio  de*  Medici)  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
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CHAP.    The  fiireigii  birth  of  Adrian  VL,  his  stem  coin 
^'11-     tempt  for  the  arts^  his  austerity  and  bigotry^  and 
N^»vW    even  his  monastic  virtues,  had  all  rendered  him 
AdSlnVL  an  object  of  hatred  and  ridicule  to  the  commit 
and  polished  Italians.  *    The  simplicity  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  his  ignorance  of  political 
affairs,  had  alike  disqualified  him. for  the  office, 
which  might  have  graced  his  station,  of  protecting 
Pope  cie-    the  liberties  of  the  peninsula.    But  Clement  VIL, 
^       '    who  succeeded  him  while  the  expedition  of  Bon- 
nivet  was  yet  in  progress,  was  still  less  calculated 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  Italy ;  andhismis^ 
conduct  aggravated  the  evils,  for  which  the  vir- 
tuous qualities  of  Adrian  might  at  least  have. ob- 
tained a  partial  alleviation. 
It  was  before  the  close  of  the  same  year  widi 

the  discomfiture  of  Bonnivet,  that  Francis  I.  en- 
« 

tered  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army, 
and  commenced  that  fatal  expedition  which  ter- 
minated with  his  captivity.  While  the  fortune 
of  his  enterprise  hung  in  suspence,  both  Clement 
VIL  and  the  Venetians  withdrew  firom  supporting 
Charles  V.  in  a  contest,  the  successful  issue  of 
which,  experience  had  proved,  must  confirm  the 

• 

*  The  Romans  detested  the  joy,  and  during  the  night  which 

barbarian  pontifl^  who  could  followed  that  event,  the  gate 

denounce  the  groupe  of  the  of  his  physician  was  crowned 

Laoopon  in  the  Belvidere,  as  with  garlands  of  flowers  and 

"  the  idols  of  the  ancients,"  and  {^carded  with  the  inscription ; 
the  frescoes  of  Rafael  in  the 

Vatican,  as  useless  ornaments.  PATRiiB  Libbbatori 

The  death  of  Adrian  VI.  was  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

hailed  at  Rome  with  universal 
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servitude  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  the  pope  and  the  chap. 
republic  were  the  same :  their  desire  was  equal  to  ^''' 
effect  a  general  pacification  while  the  strength  of  w-v*^ 
the  contending  powers  was  still  balanced ;  and 
both  the  Venetians^  and  Clement  in  the  name  of 
his  see  and  of  the  Florentine  state^  signed  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  French  king.  If  the  pope  at  this 
juncture  had  sincerely  joined  Venice  and  the  other 
native  powers  of  the  peninsula^  as  was  proposed 
to  him^  in  an  armed  neutrality^  sttch  a  coalition 
might  have  dictated  peace  to  the  belligerents^  and 
might  yet  have  saved  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. But  the  imbecility,  the  irresolution, 
and  the  avarice  of  Clement  VII.  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  a  vigorous  and  enh'ghtened  policy. 
He  hesitated  and  wavered,  and  suffered  the  strug- 
gle to  proceed,  which  could  only  leave  the  penin- 
sula at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  DiMttrou 
of  the  eventful  campaign  in  Lombardy,  which  ^n?tw' 
closed  with  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  vLtoitai/.' 
captivity  of  the  French  monarch.    On  that  dis- 
astrous day,  the  sun  of  Italian  independence  was 
finally  quenched  in  foreign  blood ;  and  from  that 
hour,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  secured  the  mastery  chwies  v. 
of  the  peninsula,  almost  as  completely  as  if  he  had  in^penu- 
annexed  to  his  diadems  of  the  empire  and  of  Na- 
ples, the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Adriatic.    The  con- 
sternation of  all  the  Italian  powers  was  extreme ; 
and  their  first  endeavour  was  to  form  a  general 
league  for  common  defence;  which,  but  a  few 

VOL.  u.  A  a 
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CHAP,  months  before,  might  have  had  an  effectual  and 
VUL  rioriouB  result  But  Clement  VIL,  ever  irreso* 
^^^^  lute  and  vacillating^  instead  of  vigorously  uniting 
with  the  Venetians  and  the  worsted  French,  suf« 
fered  himself  still  to  be  amused  by  the  imperial 
generals  with  fSEuthless  negociations,  and  even  coiir 
eluded  a  separate  treaty  and  a  new  alUance  with 
their  master. 

These  commanders,  imagining  that  they  had 
thus  no  longer  to  fear  a  general  league  of  the 
Italians,  abandoned  themselves  ¥rithout  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  intolerable  insolence  and  ex- 
Atte^t^  tortiim.  They  thus  at  last  drove  the  pope,  who 
powers  to  had  already  lost  so  many  more  promising  ooca- 
joke.  sions,  to  enter  into  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
Venetians.  The  allies  negociated  for  the  support 
of  the  king  of  England  and  the  Swiss ;  and  they 
obtained  from  Louise,  mother  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch of  France  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  a 
promise  to  renounce  the  French  pretensions  upon 
Milan,  and  to  maintain  Francesco  Sforza  on  his 
throne.  That  prince  was  suffered  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  imperial  generals,  who  occupied  his  duchy 
with  their  troops,  to  e^joy  only  the  shadow  ct 
sovereignly ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  diat  he 
might  expect  the  support  of  France,  he  in  seoret 
gladly  entered  into  the  league  between  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians.  The  confederates  observed 
with  pleasure,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
army  in  Lombardy  was  already  disbanded.  Lao- 
noy,  the  viceroy  of  Nicies,  had  cmiveyed  his 
rbfBl  captive  to  Spain,  and  the  constable  of  Bour-* 
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ban  had  followed  him.    The  weakness  of  the  im-  CHAP, 
penal  forces,  and  the  absence  of  these  commanders,     ^^^^- 
were  fiivorable  to  the  views  of  the  powers  of  the   v^^v^ 
league ;  but  they  founded  their  hopes  of  success 
yet  more  upcm  the  disgust  with  which  the  famous 
marquis  of  Pescara,  who  was  left  in  command  of 
the  imperialists  in  Italy,  was  at  this  epoch  known 
to  be  filled  at  the  partiality  of  Charles  V.  for 
L4umoy. 

Pescara,  himself  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  could  Treaeberjor 
not,  it  was  imagined,  be  insensible  to  the  degrar  Jp^^*. 
dation  of  Italy.  His  present  temper  of  mind  ap- 
peared likely  to  incline  him  to  adopt  any  proposal 
of  vengeance  against  the  emperor ;  and  so  great 
was  the  estimation  of  his  talents  and  infiuence, 
that  the  pope  did  not  consider  that,  in  offering 
the  marquis  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  should  be  rewarding  hi&  patriotism  or 
stimulating  his  ambition  and  vengeance  too  highly. 
The  agent  of  the  allies  in  this  delicate  negociation 
was  Girolamo  Morone,  chancellor  of  the  Milanese 
duchy,  who  had  by  his  consummate  abilities  for 
pc^ical  intrigue  rendered  the  court  of  his  master, 
Sforza,  the  focus  of  the  confederacy.  To  this  man, 
Pescara  listened  with  deep  and  anxious  attention, 
while  he  gradually  unfolded  the  able  projects  of 
the  confedemtes,  and  shewed  that  the  aid  of  the 
marquis,  in  dispersing  the  Spanish  troops  in  quar- 
ters where  they  might  be  destroyed  in  detail,  was 
alone  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
schemes.  Pescara  finally  embraced  the  cause  of 
his  country,   but  embraced  it  only  to  betray. 

Aa2 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

PART  II. 


Whether  he  had  merely  listened  to  the  proposals 
of  the  allies  to  communicate  th^n  to  Charles  as  he 
afterwards  pretended ;  or  whether,  after  engaging 
with  sincerity  in  the  Italian  league,  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  it  from  despair  of  its  success ; 
his  treachery,  either  to  his  master  or  to  his  coun- 
try, was  alike  certain  and  disgraceful.  *  After 
some  delay,  he  made  known  the  whde  intrigue  to 
the  emperor;  drew  Morone  to  his  quartans  at 
Novara  and  arrested  him;  seized  upon  all  the 
strong  places  in  the  Milanese  duchy  which  the 
Spanish  troops  did  not  already  occupy  ;  and 
blockaded  the  duke  Francesco  hitnself  in  the  cas- 
tle of  his  capital.  Pescara  was  already  stricken 
with  a  mortal  disorder  before  he  had  accomplished 
this  iniquity ;  and  he  shortly  died.  His  military 
exploits  had  been  great ;  but  their  renown  cannot 
extenuate  the  infamy,  which  brands  his  memory  as 
the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Even  after  the  discovery  of  Pescara's  treachery, 
the  wavering  pontiff  still  hesitated  to  commit  him- 
self by  hostilities ;  until  he  found,  on  the  release  of 
Francis  I.  from  captivity,  that  the  French  monarch 
breathed  vengeance  against  Charles  V.,  and  was 
resolved  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Madrid. 
Then  assured  of  the  support  of  Francis  and  the 


*  RobertsoD  (vol.  ii.  p.  315.) 
bas  too  positively  asserted  the 
original  sincerity  of  Pescara  in 
the  plot.  That  he  was  seduced 
by  his  thirst  of  revenge  and  the 
prospect  of  a  crown  was,  from 


his  conduct,  most  probable; 
but  no  proof  was  or  could  be 
given  of  the  fact ;  and  it  should 
not  have  been  stated  as  if  the 
question  had  been  free  of  all 
doubt. 
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countenance  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  pope  at  last  took   CHAP. 
his  decision.     The  long-desired  league  for  Italian    ^^l- 
independence  was  finally  adjusted :  to  oblige  the  ^^^^^ 
emperor  to  restore  the  Milanese  duchy  to  Sforza,  S^a^r 
and  to  deliver  up  the  sons  of  Francis  whom  he  ]^^^^ 
held  as  hostages,  were  declared  to  be  the  objects  '^^^ 
of  the  contracting  parties.    Besides  the  foreign    1526 
powers,  the  pope,  the  state  of  Florence,  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  were  the 
principal  confederates ;  and  as  the  pontiff  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  they  gave  to  their  alliance 
the  title  of  the  Holy  League. 

But  the  struggle  was  vain  against  the  destiny  lu  impo- 
of  Italy ;  or  rather  the  hour  was  arrived,  in  which    "^  "*"  **' 
the  want  of  energy  and  real  union  in  her  govem- 
meni^,  the  extinction  of  all  courage  and  military 
spirit  in  the  mass  of  her  people,  ♦  the  vices  and 


*  Yet  the  high  military  re- 
putation, which  was  acquired 
in  these  wars  by  several  bodies 
of  native  mercenaries,  raised 
by  and  serving  under  Italian 
Qsptains,  would  seem  an  argu* 
nent  that  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  people  existed  only  in  the 
vices  o£  their  governments. 
The  formation  and  exploits  of 
the  fiunous  black  bands  (bande 
nere)  may  in  particular  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof,  that  the  Ita* 
lian  nation,  if  its  energies  had 
been  better  directed,  still  con- 
tained the  materials  for  a  cou- 
rageous army. 


Itidj. 


The  black  bands  were  raised  The  black 
by  the  celebrated  condottiere  ^J^®^ 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was 
descended  from  a  brother  of 
the  great  Cosmo,  and  was  him- 
self the  ancestor  of  die  later 
ducal  line  of  Tuscany.  His 
troops,  about  five  thousand  men 
horse  and  foot,  were  almost  all 
Tuscans,  and  acquired  their 
distinctive  appelUtion  from  the 
black  standards,  which  they 
first  bore  during  the  mourning 
of  their  leader  for  his  c6usin 
Leo  X.  During  the  calamities 
of  Italy,  they  were  to  be  found 
alternately  in  the  ranks  of  her 
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CHAP,  cowardice  alike  of  her  rulers  and  subjects,  w»e  to 


fill  up  the  measure  of  her  degradation  and  cala- 
mities. Numerous  armies  were  indeed  assembled 
by  the  Italian  powers,  but  these  were  bodies  with- 
out soul.  They  were  neither  wanned  by  the 
sense  of  honor,  nor  stung  by  the  dread  of  intole- 
rable shame :  neither  animated  by  a  generous  de- 
votion in  their  country's  cause,  nor  steeled  by  her 
wrongs  to  desperation  and  vengeance.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  could  not  rouse  their  generals 


enemies  and  defenders:  their 
excesses  rendered  them  as  great 
a  scourge  to  their  miserable 
country  as  the  foreign  soldiery ; 
but  the  talents  of  their  leader, 
their  superior  organization  and 
ferocious  valour^  elevated  their 
&me  above  that  of  almost  all 
tlie  troops  of  other  nations.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
they  served  in  the  army  of 
Francis  I. ;  in  which  were  also 
the  famous  black  bands  of  Ger- 
many, composed  of  knds- 
knechts  or  infantry  of  that  na- 
tion, and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  soldiers  of  Medici. 
In  the  subsequent  war  of  the 
Italian  league,  Medici  served 
the  confederates,  and  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  in  Lombardy, 
shortly  before  the  sack  of 
Rome  :  having  already,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  won 
a  brilliant  reputation  for  all  the 
qualities  of  command,  and  sul- 
lied it  by  his  personal   vices 


and  cruelty.  On  his  death 
bands,  to  evince  their  afiec- 
tion  and  regret  for  him,  again 
changed  their  ensigns  from 
white  to  black.  They  subse- 
quently entered  the  pay  of  Flo- 
rence, served  as  her  contingent 
in  the  French  army  before  Na- 
ples, and  successively  received 
from  the  republic  for  their  co- 
lonel, Orasio  Bagliom',  and  the 
count  Ugo  de*  Pepoli ;  of  whom 
the  first  was  kflkd,  and  the 
second  perished  by  disease  in 
the  expedition.  In  that  un- 
fortunate campaign,  the  black 
bands  eminendy  distinguisbed 
themselves  and  suffered  heavy 
loss,  and  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  French,  dkdr  cxiBtence 
terminated.  Bat  several  of  the 
gallant  officers  who  had  served 
in  them,  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Florentines  in 
their  last  struggle  in  traisiBg 
and  commanding  their  militim. 
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to  yigorbus  operatkms :  the  soldiery,  if  they  fbiight  CHAP^ 
at  all,  fought  only  with  the  indifference  of  merce^     ^^^' 
naries.  The  disgrace  ofthe  result  must  be  branded,  w^.*^ 
in  truth,  on  the  moral  degeneracy,  into  which  tli^ 
nation  had  already  sunk ;  but  there  were  also  va-^ 
rious  secondary  causes  for  the  failure.    Frands  I., 
whose  reverses  had  now  superadded  a  distrust  in 
his  own  fortunes  to  the  natural  defects  of  his  char 
racter,  to  his  indecision  and  negligence,  his  aban- 
donment to  pleasure  and  his  aversion  for  business;, 
Francis  L  shamefully  deserted  the  support  of  his 
aUies.    The  duke  of  Urbino,  the  general  of  the  Ye* 
netians,  whose  rank  obtained  for  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  confederates,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  military  talents,  was  of  all  men,  from  his 
timid  and  cautious  and  indecisive  character,  least 
calculated  to  conduct  the  operations  of  a  league 
whose  strength  mouldered  while  he  delayed.    Al- 
though his  forces  were  far  superior  to  those  of*th^ 
imperialists  in  Lombardy,  he  suffered  them  to 
continue  the  siege  of  the  cai^e  of  Milan,  in  which 
Sforza  was  still  shut  up.    He  gave  time  for  the 
constaUe  of  Bourbon  to  arrive  with  reinforcer 
ments  from  Spain,  and  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  enemy ;  and  while  he  remained  inactive  in 
sight  of  Milan,  the  unfortunate  duke  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  for  the  evacuation  of  his  capital. 

But  the  irresolution  and  misconduct  of  the  pope  Fatal  mia- 
were  ev^i  more  conspicuous  than  the  military  ^ITtiJ^ 
errors  of  the  confederates ;  and  his  infatuation  ^J^'^'^^"* 
completed  the  ruin  of  their  cause. .   Terrified  at 
the  ill  success  of  the  league,  and  weary  of  the  con- 


F4ET  U. 
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CHAPi  test,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dduded  into  n^-* 
.?^,l  ciatioiis  for  peace  by  the  agents  of  Charles  V.; 
until  his  enemy,  the  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna, 
with  the  forces  of  his  powerful  house  surprised 
him  in  his  capital,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate 
for  a  separate  truce.  His  defection  paralyzed  the 
league ;  and  their  aflQurs  were  not  improved  when, 
as  soon  as  his  imminent  danger  was  past,  he  im- 
prudently resumed  hostilities,  only  to  be  a  second 
time  lulled  into  security  by  a  new  suspension  of 
arms  between  his  troops  and  those  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  He  disbanded  his  forces,  and  not  even 
the  advance  of  Bourbon  towards  Rome  with  his 
army  from  Lombardy — equally  formidable  for  th^ 
numbers,  their  ferocity,  and  their  licentious  con- 
tempt of  all  authority, — could  rouse  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  danger. 

.  Bourbon  had  been  left  by  the  emperor,  whose 
finances  were  always  in  disorder,  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  all  means  of  supporting  the  numerous 
forces  which  served  under  the  imperial  standa^  *' 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,— for  Italians  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  arms  against  their  national 
cause.  He  was  compelled  to  leisul  them  to  find 
subsistence  in  the  papal  territories ;  and,  on  their 
repeated  mutinies  for  want  of  pay,  could  appease 
them  only  by  offering  to  their  passions  the  riches 
and  sack  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  Urbino  followed 
him  at  a  distance  with  the  confederate  army,  and 
either  from  his  habitual  timidity,  or  his  hatred  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  made  not  an  effort  to  succour 
the  pope.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  viceroy 
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of  Naples  informed  Bourbon  of  the  new  stispfension   (CHAP, 
of  arms  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  pope.     ^^^^- 

f  A&T  II* 

The  constable  was  perhaps  unwilling^  he  was  cer-   \^^^ 
tainly  unable^  to  arrest  the  advance  of  his  lawless 
host ;  and  he  led  them^  in  the  last  hour  of  his  dis- 

Sttflk  of 

graceful  career^  to  the  assault  of  the  venerable  RumebTtbe 
capital  of  Christendom. — I  may  draw  a  veil  over  jg27 
the  horrors  that  followed :  the  immensity  of  hu- 
man wickedness  and  human  suffering,  the  fearful 
and  protracted  reign  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  blood. 
Never  had  Rome,  in  her  prostration  before  the 
barbarians  of  the  north,  in  the  long  retribution  for 
her  ancient  tyranny  over  the  universe,  endured 
such  extremity  of  woe,  as  agonized  her  wretched 
population  on  this  dreadfiil  and  memorable  occa-^ 
sion.  Amidst  such  a  scene,  the  captivity  of  the 
imbecile  pontiff  was  the  lightest  of  csdamities, 
which  his  own  incapitcity  had  eminently  provoked. 
After  vainly  seeking  refoge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  he  was  conipelled  to  deliver  himself  a 
prisoner  to  the  imperial  arms.  * 

The  horrible  sack  of  lU^e,  and  yet  more  the 
captivity  of  the  father  of  the  church,  excited  uni- 
versal indignation  in  Europe ;  wherever  the  new 
religious  opinions  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Upon 
this  occasion,  at  least,  Francis  I.  was  roused  to 
vigorous  exertion,  as  well  by  policy  as  by  mis- 
taken piety,  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the  pope 

*  For  the  period  between  tory, — our  sufficient  and  almost 

the  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the  only  guide  is  still  Guicciardini» 

sack  of  Rome, — six  of  the  most  bb.  xiv,  p.  21  ft. — xviii.  p.  448. 
calamitous  years  in  Italian  his- 
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CHAP,  from  the  hands  of  Charles  V.    Henry  V III.  shared 
vm.    hiszealandhisalannatiheprogressoftheim* 
perial  power,  and  engaged  by  treaty  to  assist  him 
with  subsidies.    Italy  was  chosen  for  the  theatre 
of  their  combined  efforts ;  and  Lautrec  once  xnare 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  French 
army,  and  began  to  co-operate  actively  with  the 
Venetians  in  Lombardy.     The  duke  of  Ferrara 
and  the  marquis  of  Mantua  joined  the  confederacy 
against  the  imperialists ;    and  the  Florentines, 
though  on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pope 
they  had  risen  against  the  Medicean  yoke,  and 
expelled  the  cardinals  who  governed  their  state 
for  Clement  VII.,  also  earnestly  embraced  the 
French  alliance.    Thus  the  Flwentines  altered 
the  league,  whose  object  it  was  to  procure  free- 
dom for  the  pope,  their  inunediate  enemy ;  but^ 
with  the  restoration  of  their  republic,  had  Bf- 
peared  also  their  imcient  and  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  a  French  connection.    They  justly  re- 
garded the  emperor  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  to 
the  liberties  of  Italy ;  and  they  were  hurried  away 
alike  by  dread  of  his  design?^  and  by  the  indul- 
gence of  their  old  affections,  to  declare  agaimt 
him  and  in  &vor  of  his  rival.    Thus  they  impru- 
dently, as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event,  lost  the 
only  opportunity  which  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  the  times  afforded  of  saving  some  wrecks 
of  freedom,  by  at  once  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  emperor,  and  committing  their 
cause  to  his  protection  and  generosity. 
While  the  operations  of  the  allies  were  proceed- 
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ing  favorably  in  Lombardy^  they  solemnly  pub-  CHAP. 
lished  the  renewal  of  their  leainie.  It  now  em-  ^^^^ 
braced  the  kings  of  France  ai^  England^  the  \^./m^ 
republics  of  Venice  and  Florence^  the  dukes  of 
Milan  and  Ferrara,  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua ; 
and  these  contracting  parties  declared  the  captive 
pope  the  head  of  their  confederacy*  Their  arms 
might  easily  have  recovered  for  Francesco  Sforza 
the  possession  of  his  whole  duchy,  for  the  impe- 
rialists at  Milan  were  now  in  very  small  force; 
but  Lautrec  had  his  masters  commands  noi  to 
bring  the  war  in  Lombardy  to  a  conclusion ;  lest 
the  Venetians  and  Sforza,  having  no  farther  reason 
to  fear  the  emperor,  should  relax  in  their  efforts. 
He  therefore,  aUeging  his  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate deliverance  of  the  pope,  led  his  army  towards 
southern  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  papal 
territories  when  Clement,  who  had  already  signed 
an  agremnent  with  imperial  commissioners  for  his 
ransom,  escaped  from  his  prison  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  arrived  at  the  French  camp.  But  dismayed 
and  humiliated  by  his  misfortunes,  the  feeble  pcMH- 
tiff  in  recovering  his  freedom  was  prepared  to  re* 
nounce  all  his  former  projects,  and  desirous  only 
of  peace ;  although  he  did  not  refuse  the  support 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  entered  the  papal 
dominions  being  concluded  by  the  release  of  Cle- 
ment VU.,  Lautrec  now  passed  on  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    On  his  ap-    1528 
proach,  the  imperial  generals  with  difficulty  pre- 
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CHAP,  vailed  on  their  troops  to  quit  Rome ;  where  they 
^}l\  had  remained  inactive  for  ten  months^  and  pro- 
longed the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  first  i^ck. 
A  fearful  pestilence  which^  to  deepen  the  calami- 
ties of  Italy,  was  now  spreading  over  the  l^id,  had 
already  borne  its  destroying  vengeance  among^ 
this  ruffian  soldiery ;  and  before  their  evacuation 
of  Rome,  above  half  their  numbers  had  been  swept 
off  by  its  ravages,  and  by  other  disorders,  the 
effects  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  The 
enfeebled  reifiains  of  the  imperialists  were  pur- 
sued by  Lautrec  at  the  head  of  his  flourisliiiig 
army ;  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na;des,  im- 
patient to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  declared 
for  the  French ;  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  were 
shut  up  in  the  capital ;  and  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France,  and  Venice,  and  Genoa,  succes- 
sively iqppeared  off  the  harbour  and  intercepted 
all  supplies,  Lautrec  with  his  superior  army  com- 
menced a  rigid  blockade  by  limd. 

But  Lautrec  suffered  the  siege  of  Naples  to 
linger  in  indecision,  until  it  terminated  by  a  total 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  combat- 
ants. His  troops  being  encamped  during  the 
sultry  season  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  which 
are  at  such  periods  always  unhealthy,  were  at- 
tacked by  violent  sickness.  Some  of  their  pri- 
soners communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which 
had  been  so  destructive  at  Rome ;  and  while  the 
imperialists  recovered  health  and  confidence,  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  diseases  made  fearful  havoc 
among  the  besiegers,  and  plunged  them  into  dis- 
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couragement  and  misery^  wldch  were  aggravated  chap. 
as  usual  by  the  neglect  of  their  sovereign  to  their     ^^^l* 
pecuniary  necessities.    In  this  critical  position  of  ^^^]Li!/ 
affiurs^  the  imprudence  of  Francis^  by  provoking 
the  defection  of  the  hero  of  Genoa^  the  famous  ad- 
miral Andrea  Doria^  brought  despiur  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  French  army. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  wars^  which  had  ^^^^  ^ 
desolated  Italy,  since  the  first  entrance  of  the 
French^  Genoa,  so  fallen  from  her  ancient  glories 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
generally  shared  the  ignominious  fortunes  of  the 
Milanese  duchy.  As  the  French  and  their  enemies 
prevailed  in  turn,  her  political  condition  had  mi- 
serably oscillated  under  foreign  sovereignty,  be- 
tween tiie  alternate  preponderance  of  adverse  and 
implacable  factions.  Latterly,  she  had  groaned 
under  imperial  tyranny  until,  during  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Doria,  the  faction  of  the  Fregosi  and  the  French 
dominion  were  re-established  within  her  walls. 
Doria,  whose  name  has  eclipsed  or  enhanced  the  Fortimes 
earlier  splendour  of  his  illustrious  house,  had  been  ler  of  1^' 
bred  to  the  sea  like  his  noble  ancestors,  and  had  ^  ''™' 
early  entered  the  naval  service  of  France.  Al- 
though he  had  passed  little  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city,  his  anxiety  for  her  liberties  and  prosperity 
was  not  the  less  enthusiastic.  He  had  created  a 
numerous  squadron  which  followed  his  personal 
£nrtunes ;  and  his  indignation  at  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  Genoa,  in  the  sack  and  pillage  which 
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CHAP,  had  attended  the  triumph  of  ike  imperiaysts  ia 
^^11*     1522,  rendered  him  the  most  dreaded  enemy  on 

PA&T  II 

the  ocean  of  the  Spanish  name.  Animated  by 
hatred  to  common  enemies,  he  had  hitherto  served 
the  French  cause  with  fidelity  and  seal ;  but  his 
honest  sincerity  had  provoked  the  rancwous  dis- 
like of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  L,  and  that  monarch 
waa  filled  by  their  arts  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  him.  His  valuable  counsd  was  treated  with 
slight  and  neglect ;  his  eminent  services  were  re- 
paid by  insult  and  ingnridtude.  These  private 
affironts  he  keenly  felt  as  a  highnipirited  and 
honorable  man;  but  his  animosity  agiuast  the 
imperialists  might  have  stifled  his  sense  of  pw- 
sonal  injury,  if  he  had  not  had  abundant  reason 
to  perceive  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Francis  I. 
to  regard  his  country,  not  as  an  independent  re- 
public, but  as  a  conquered  and  subject  city.  As 
the  term  of  his  engagement  with  that  monarch 
was  about  to  expire,  he  bddly  demanded  justice 
for  his  country  and  himself.  Francis  r^died  by 
dispatching  an  officer  to  supersede  him  in  the 
command  of  the  French  fleet,  and  even  to  seiw 
his  person  and  his  own  gaUies.  Doria  honorably 
ddivered  up  the  Frendi  vesads ;  but  he  declared 
that,  for  his  gallies,  they  were  las  own  to  do  with 
as  he  would  With  this  force  he  withdrew ;  and 
the  French  admiral  dared  not  molest  his  retreat. 
He  immediately  concluded  a  negodation  with 
Charles  V.  His  principal  demand  was  the  free- 
dom of  his. native  city;  and  the  emperw,  who 
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knew  the  value  of  hi8  services^  received  them   CHAP. 

VIII 

upon  his  own  terms,  and  in  the  issue  £Euthftilly    p^^^  \^^ 
observed  his  eogagements.  v^*v^^ 

The  first  operation  of  Doria  was  to  return  with 
rriief  and  protection  for  the  imperial  army  to 
Napks,  which  he  had  before  blockaded.  On  his 
arrival  the  French,  who  had  lost  their  naval  supe- 
riority by  his  defection,  were,  in  addition  to  the 
form^  horrors  of  pestilence^  now  reduced  to  all 
the  calamities  of  want  They  were  in  their  turn 
besieged  in  their  camp ;  Lautrec  himself  sank 
under  the  weight  of  mental  agony  and  bodily 
disease ;  and  on  his  death  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  French  army  were  reduced  to  a  disgraceful 
capitulation.  After  this  success,  Doria  immedi* 
ately  sailed  for  Genoa.  The  French  garrison  in  He  reetont 
that  dty  were  weak ;  the  people  hailed  their  ^^SdJ^^""' 
noble  deliverer  with  gratitude  and  support ;  their  ^S^H^yf 
tyrants  were  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  revived. 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Doria  to  have  Hit  Mgna. 
rendered  himself  the  master  of  his  country ;  for  t^Sw!^ 
the  emperor,  who  loved  not  the  name  of  freedom, 
offered  to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
Genoa,  and  to  maintain  him  in  the  sovereignty  c^ 
that  stlU;e.  But  the  proposal  served  only  to  dis- 
play the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  and  to  confirm 
his  true  greatness.  He  refused  to  raise  himself 
upon  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  insisted  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  the  imperial  promise  to 
recognize  the  liberties  of  the  republic.  He  com- 
pletely pacified  her  £ftctions,  which  had  hitherto 
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CHAP,  seemed  implacable ;  and  so  disinterested  \ras  his 
VIII.    patriotism^  so  noble  his  ambition^  that  he  declined 
v^ppv^  the  office  of  doge^  because  he  deemed  its  us^ul 
exercise  incompatible  with  his  continuance  in  the 
imperial  service,  by  which  he  hoped  to  preserve 
the  protection  of  Charles  for  his  fellow-citizeos. 
Well  did  he  merit,  even  to  the  close  of  a  long  and 
honorable  life,  the  titles  which  their  gratitude  in- 
scribed on  his  statue :  the  best  of  citizens,  the 
successful  champion,  and  the  restorer  of  public 
liberty.  * 
neMrtko  tf     Doria  had  at  least  obtained  a  municipai  inde- 

the  Itautn  t  »  •  i 

^«t>y  pendence  for  his  native  city :  he  could  not  control 
VII.  apd  the  fate  of  Italy  or  defer  the  hour  of  her  servitude. 
The  destruction  of  one  French  anny  before 
Naples,  and  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  a  second 
in  Lombardy,  which  almost  immediately  followed, 
put  a  term  to  the  hopes  of  Francis  I.  Broken  in 
spirit,  and  exhausted  in  resources  by  an  unvaried 
train  of  disasters,  he  thought  no  longer  of  retriev- 
ing his  disgraces  by  arms ;  to  obtain  the  release 
of  his  chilcbren,  he  scrupled  not  to  desert  his  allies 
and  to  forfeit  his  honor.  The  pope,  equally  un- 
scrupulous and  yet  more  eager  for  peace,  antici- 
pated him  in  the  desertion  of  the  Italian  confede- 
racy. He  found  a  pacific  disposition  in  the  em- 
peror which  seconded  his  own.  Charles  had 
many  reasons  for  desiring  a  pacification  which  he 
could  dictate  as  a  conqueror :  the  embarrassment 
and  exhaustion  of  his  finances ;  the  alarming  pro^ 

^  AnDRUS  AuRLE,  CIVI  OPTIMO,  FELICISSmOaUS  TINDICI'ATQUE 
AUTORI  PUBLICA  LIBERTATI8,  S*.  P:  Q:  Q,  POftUBRX. 
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gress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany ;  the  danger  CHAP, 
which  menaced  that  country  from  the  power  of    ^^^^' 

PART  II* 

the  Turks,  who  had  ahready  over-run  Hungary,  v^-i^/^ 
To  detach  Clement  VII.  from  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  he  granted  him  the  most  favorable  terms ; 
his  principal  stipulation  was  to  reduce  Florence 
again  under  the  yoke  of  the  Medici ;  and  for  this  o^^J^JJJl^ 
and  other  objects  the  pope,  by  the  treaty  of  Bar-  1529  ' 
celona,  was  content  to  betray  Italy  to  the  imperial 
yoke.  But  the  monstrous  perfidy  and  baseness 
of  the  French  king,  almost  immediately  afterwards^ 
diverted  the  reproaches  and  indignation  of  Italy 
from  the  lighter  dishonor  of  the  impotent  and 
fiuthless  pontiff.  By  the  peace,  which  Francis 
concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Cambray,  he  SiJE^*^ 
abandoned  all  his  confederates,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  urging  them  to  persevere  in  hostili- 
ties by  earnest  promises  of  continued  support. 
He  stipulated  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Venetians, 
or  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and  Ferrara ;  nothing  for 
the  Florentines,  who  had  provoked  the  imperial 
vengeance  by  his  alliance ;  nothing  for  the  French 
adherents  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  who  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  rebellion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  his  cause. 

After  having  triumphed  as  much  by  his  nego- 
ciations  as  his  arms,  Charles  V.  at  length  appeared 
in  person  in  Italy,  with  the  imposing  power  and 
the  pride  of  a  victor.  Doria  with  his  gallies  es- 
corted him  from  Spain;  strong  reinforcements 
for  his  Italian  army  attended  or  awaited  him ; 
and  their  junction  with  the  imperialists  already 
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in  the  peninsula  formed  a  numerous  and  brilfiant 
assemblage  of  veteran  troops.    The  powers  of 
Italy  were  prostrate  before  him ;  but  the  situation 
of  his  affairs  in  Germany  imposed  on  him  a  mode- 
ration, which  was  foreign  to  his  severe  and  haughty 
temper.     He  granted  peace  to  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  on  tolerable  conditions ;  he 
pardoned  Francesco  Sforza,  and  permitted  him  the 
possession  of  the  Milanese  duchy;  he  received 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Urbino,  and  the  mar- 
quisses  of  Montferrat  and  Mantua  with  indul- 
gence, and  raised  the  last  of  these  princes  to  tiie 
ducal  dignity ;   he  treated  Sienna  and  Lucca, 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  imperial 
party,  with  favor ;    and  upon  the  republic  of 
Genoa  in  particular,  he  conferred  several  privi- 
leges through  consideration  for  Doria,  whom  he 
loaded  with  distinction.     But  all  these  acts  spoke 
only  the  good  pleasure  of  a  master,  who  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  dread  from  conquered  and 
terrified  subjects.     Venice,  though  she  preserved 
her  territories,  felt  her  weakness  and  the  decay  of 
her  resources,  and  trembled  before  him ;  the  pope 
was  yet  more  powerless ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  his ;  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Savoy,  Fer- 
rara, Mantua,  Urbino  and  other  petty  princes,  the 
republics  of  Genoa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca,  were  c<m- 
scious  that  they  existed  only  by  his  sufferance* 
Thus  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  which  the 
pope  performed  at  Bologna,  was  a  galling  and  too 
certain  type  of  the  servitude  of  ItaJy ;  and  when 
the  emperor,  after  that  ceremony,  passed  into 
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Grermany^  he  had  perfected  a  despotism,  the  se-  CHAP. 
curity  of  which  left  him  no  cause  for  future  in-  ^^• 
qmetude.  * 


OtS  or  VBB 
nOBKMTIltB 


The  fatal  corruption  of  the  Italian  mind  had 
too  long  and  too  well  prepared  the^  nation  for 
servitude ;  and  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  suffer-  ^^ir— 16» 
ing  during  so  many  years  of  cruel  warfare^  the 
people  were  ready  to  hail  any  pacification  with 
transports  of  joy.  The  repose  which  Charles  V. 
bestowed  upon  Italy>  while  he  rivetted  the  yoke 
on  ha*  degenerate  sons^  was  therefore  received 
with  universal  acclamations  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light One  city  alone  spumed  the  general  humi- 
liation and  nobly  preferred  to  cling  to  the  last 
hope  of  independence,  rather  than  to  share  in  a 
peace,  which  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  an  igno^ 
minious  submission.  Florence,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
bright  exemplar  of  their  generous  passion  for 
freedom,  their  early  civilization  and  commerce, 
and  their  intellectual  splendour,  Florence  alone 
amidst  the  degradation  of  Italy  was  awakened  to 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  former  times.  Origi- 
nally, ailer  having  resisted  for  centuries  all  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  she  had  surrendered  herself,  not 
to  open  oppression  or  foreign  violence,  but  to  the 
abuse  of  popular  affection  and  to  the  seductive 
arts  and  insidious  virtues  of  a  republican  family. 
After  having  long  yielded  almost  unconsciously 

*  Guicciardini»  bb.  xviii.  p.     p.  115.     Robertson,  Reign  of 
448. — XX.  p.  549.     Bernardo      Charles  V.  b.  v. 
Segniy  Storia  Fior.  ad  b.  iv.  •     . 
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CHAP,   to  the  absolute  dominion  of  that  fSunily,  she  had 
^m*     twice  roused  herself  and  shaken  off  their  autho- 

PA&T  II 

rity;  and  now^  in  the  extreme  hour  of  Italian 
ouo,,B.  shame^  amidst  the  mouldered  rains  of  Italian 
'SS5SS'  liberty,  she  seemed  to  revive  by  the  memory  of 
1187—1610  ijgj  ancient  greatness,  for  one  dauntless  though 
expiring  struggle.  As  she  had  surpassed  all  her 
sister  states  in  wealth,  and  power,  and  elegant 
refinement,  so  it  became  her  to  survive  their 
rivalry  and  to  perish  the  latest : — ^to  gather  the 
robe  of  republican  virtue  around  her,  and  to  fiill 
the  last  victim  in  that  cause,  of  which  she  had 
once  been  the  guardian  and  firmest  support 
The  ModieL  The  dcatli  of  Leo  X.  had  extinguished  die  In- 
timate male  posterity  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici ;  and 
there  remained  only  three  bastards  of  his  house, 
whose  dubious  title  to  the  name  which  they  bore 
increased  the  shame  of  submission  to  their  sove- 
reignty. These  ware  Guilio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VIL),  and  two  youths,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito, 
the  reputed  sons,  the  former  of  Lorenzo  (son  of 
Piero  IL)j  and  the  latter  of  Giuliano  (youngest 
broths  of  Leo  X.)  When  Clement  VII.  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  he  displayed  more  attachment  to 
imaginary  fiunily  interests  than  to  the  welfiEure  of 
his  country ;  and  though  the  blood  of  Alessandro 
and  Ippolito  was  even  more  impure  or  suspicious 
than  his  own,  he  chose  to  identify  dieir  elevation 
with  the  continued  grandeur  of  ihe  Medici.  It 
was  therefore  that  he  designed  for  them  the  sove- 
reignty of  Florence,  and  appointed  a  regency  of 
.     three  cardinals  to  govern  for  them  during  their 
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minority.    When  the  Florentines  had  succeeded^  CHAP, 

during  his  own  captivity,  in  banishing  this  Medi-  JIJI^ 
cean  regency  without  bloodshed,  he  stiU  adhered 


as  to  a  darling  passion  to  the  hope  of  again  re- 
ducing Florence  under  his  despotic  authority, 
and  transmitting  its  sovereignty  to  his  destined  ^S^^S^ 
heirs.    Thus,  in  betjraying  Italy  to  Charles  V.  by  STeC 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  he  made  that  object  his  '^'^ 
principal  condition.    Ippolito,  cme  of  his  cousins, 
he  had  placed  in  the  church,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  cardinal's  hat    The  temporal  dignity  of 
the  Medici  was  therefore    represented  by  the 
other,  Alessandro,  alone ;  and  it  was  for  him  that 
the  emperor  engaged  to  reserve  the  sovereignty 
of  Florence  and  the  hand  of  his  own  natural 
daughter. 

On  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  the  Renewal  of 
Florentines  had  re-established  their  republican  oanooniata- 
constitution  pretty  much  as  it  had  existed  before 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512.  It  was 
vested  in  a  general  council  of  the  citiz^is,  who 
elected  the  gonfisdonier  and  signiory :  the  supreme 
magistrate  was  now  to  hold  his  office,  not  for  life, 
but  for  one  year  only ;  the  signiory  was  changed 
every  three  months.  With  liberty  revived  the 
spirit  of  faction,  from  the  baleful  effects  of  which 
it  would  seem  that  no  republic  can  ever  hope  to 
escape.  Florence  had  again  her  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties ;  nor  were  there  wanting  in  her 
counsels  some^remains  of  the  religious  fanaticism 
that  had  formerly  distinguished  the  followers  of 
Savonarola,  of  whom  a  few  were  yet  living.     The 
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CHAP,   secret  adherents  of  the  Medici,  too,  were  not  is- 
VIIL     active;  and,  as  the  crisis  grew  more  alarming, 
thmr  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  accession  of 


all  those,  whose  {nrudenee  or  timidity  was  greater 
than  their  patriotism.    But  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
2£d^  zens  were  sincere  and  zealous  in  the  resolution  to 


Jji^^to    maintain  their  newly  recovered  rights,  and  pre- 
SSiitor-    pared  to  evince  it  by  the  endurance  of  every  pri- 
u^^'e^^r  nation  and  danger.     Thus,  altiiough  abandoned 
Md  uieMc-  |jy  ^  ^i^^iy  allies^  they  finnly  rejected  every  pro- 
posal of  submission  either  to  the  emperor  or  the 
pope;    and  though  Andrea  Doria,  who  eagerly 
desired  to  save  their  liberties  from  total  ruin, 
offered,  before  the  treaty  of  Barcelona^  to  secure 
them  the  protection  of  Charles  V.  by  his  media- 
tion, they  finally  refused  to  quit  the  alliance  of 
France,  or  to  accept  any  compromise  with  the 
emperor. 
Their  gallant      Their  couragc  was  shortly  put  to  the  severest 

and  protract' 

ed  defence.  tTial^  and  their  pledge  of  constancy  was  nobly 
ledeemed  even  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Abandoned  by  France  and  by  Italy, 
assailed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  empire  and 
the  churchy  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  of  Naples, 
this  people,  heretofore  so  unwarlike,  surprised 
the  world  by  a  gallant,  a  protracted,  and  a  skilful 
defence.  A  new  military  spirit  seemed  at  once 
kindled  in  them  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
even  by  the  appalling  desolation  in  which  they 
were  left.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  foreign  sue* 
cour,  they  resolved  to  place  their  sole  dependence 
on  a  national  militia.     The  population  of  their 
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capital  and  territory  were  armed  and  ^enrolled  CHAP. 

into  r^ular  battalions ;  the  property  of  indivi-  ^^^^ 
duals  was  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  the  public  good ; 


their  defences  were  improved  and  augmented; 

and  the  immortal  Michelangiolo,  who  was  charged 

with  the  office  of  director  general  of  the  fortifica-  ***^-***> 

tions^of  Florence,  consecrated.his  subUme  genius 

to  the  noblest,  the  best  of  purposes,  the  service 

of  his  suffering  country. 

The  public  courage  only  rose  as  the  storm  of  war 
burst  upon  the  state.  The  imperial  army,  which 
had  annihilated  the  French  before  Naples,  entered 
Tuscany  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  same 
general  who,  after  the  death  of  Bourbon,  had  com- 
manded at  Rome,  and  the  remains  of  the  same  fe- 
rocious bands,  which  had  sacked  his  capital  and  held 
him  captive,  were  thus  now  instigated  hy  Clement 
y  IL  to  accomplish  his  vengeance  against  his  native 
city;  and  the  force  of  this  invading  army  was 
soon  augmented,  by  the  junction  of  the  other 
imperial  troops  in  Italy,  to  forty  thousand  men. 
Yet  against  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  this 
vetZlLy,  c„a,p<Ld  of  the  «n«t  troop,  of 
the  age,  the  newly  levied  militia  of  Florence, 
aided  only  by  a  few  condottieri  and  their  bands, 
maintained  an  obstinate  contest  for  above  twelve 
months,  and  more  than  once  balanced  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  After  reducing  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory>  the  imperialists  penetrated  to  the  walls  of 
Florence,  and  surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides 
with  their  intrenchments.  But  they  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  defences  by 
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CHAP,  escalade;  they  were  compelled  to  convert  the 
VIII.    siege  into  a  blockade;  and  they  were  harassed, 
and  they  suffered  many  losses,  as  well  by  the  fre- 
quent and  vigorous  sallies  of  the  defenders,  as 
by  the  active  and  desultory  operations  of  Floren- 

15S7-.16B0  tine  partisans  from  without.    In  one  of  these 
encounters  at  Gavinana,  the  prince  of  Orange 
himself  was  slain ;  but  his  death  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fall  in  the  same  action  of 
the  most  gallant  and  enterprising  leader  of  the 
Florentines,  Francesco  Ferrucci,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  detachment  which  he  had  commanded. 
The  imperialists  had  not  however  purchased  their 
victory  without  an  immense  carnage;  and  their 
main  army  was  abready  thrown  into  such  dis- 
couragement by  the  death  of  their  commander^ 
that  a  general  assault  upon  their  lines  before  Flo- 
rence might  at  this  crisis  have  won  the  deliver* 
ance  of  the  city.    The  signiory,  perceiving  the 
importance  of  the  juncture,  sent  orders  to  their 
captain  general,  Malatesta  Baglioni,  lord  of  Pe- 
rugia^ to  issue  with  their  whole  force  and  attack 
the  imperial  camp.     But  treason  had  already 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  republic.    Baglioni 
had  for  some  t  jme  been  in  treaty  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  traitor 
could  find  associates  in  the  city*    A  pestilence, 
after  assailing  the  besieging  army^  had  been  com- 
municated from  their  camp  to  the  city ;  its  terrors 
were  augmented  by  the  dread  of  approaching 
famine  ;  and  when  Baglioni  refused  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the   signiory  to  make  a 
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last  and  despeirate  effort  against  the  besi^rs,  he  CHAP« 
was  seconded  by  the  secret  adherents  of  the     ^^^^* 
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Medici^  and  by  all  who  were  wearied  of  privation 


mioe. 


and  suffering  and  terrified  at  the  threatened  ac- 
cumulation of  evils.     Supported  by  these  men^ 
Baglioni^  to  his  and  their  eternal  infamy^  delivered  w^-^it 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  city  to  the  imperial 
troops ;  and  Florence  was  lost. 

From  the  extremity  of  misery^  from  a  civil  war  f^  of  fio- 
in  the  streets^  a  firuitless  aggravation  of  carnage,* 
and  a  frightful  pillage  by  the  foreign  soldiery, 
Florence  was  saved  by  the  submission  of  the  sig- 
niory  to  inevitable  fortune.  They  obtained  for 
their  country  an  honorable  capitulation ;  but  con- 
ditions are  of  little  avail,  when  they  are  conceded 
by  sovereigns  without  faith,  and  afterwardls  ap- 
pealed to  by  men  without  power.  In  the  name 
of  his  master  and  of  the  emperor,  the  papal  com- 
missioner granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  Floren- 
tine liberty  under  such  a  modified  constitution  as 
should  subsequently  be  determined.  But  the 
treaty  was  scarcely  dry  before  it  was  shamelessly 
violated ;  and  by  a  refinement  of  insult  and 
mockery  of  faith,  the  constitutional^forms  of  the 
republic  were  the  instruments  chosen  for  its  de- 

*    Varchi,  the  partizan  of  the  Florentine  defence:   that 

the  Medici,  has  a  statement,  14,000  of  the  imperialists  and 

which  seems  to  have  escaped  8000  citizens  fell  in  the  single 

Sismondi's  notice,  but  which  campaign,  which  decided  the 

gives  a  striking  proof  of  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
desperation  and  slaughter  of 
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CHAP#   struction.    The  pi^)al  commissioner  had  no  sooner 
vm*     entered  the  city  with  the  emigrants  of  the  Medi- 
cean  fieu^tion^  than  he  obliged  the  signiory  to 
sumnKHi  a  parliament  of  the  people.    By  foreign 
halberds^  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  either 
beaten  back  from  the  public  place,  or  deterred 
from  attending.    A  few  hundreds  of  the  Medicegn 
partizans  and  of  the  lower  populace  were  alone 
suffered  to  enter^  and  by  the  breath  of  this  pre- 
tended assemblage  of  the  people,  a  balia  was 
formed  of  the  creatures  of  the  MedicL     Then 
torture,  exile,  or  death  fell  upon  the  principal 
champions  of  liberty ;  more  than  one,  whom  the 
sword  of  the  executioner  was  suffered  to  spare, 
perished  in  prison  by  poison  or  hunger ;  and  be- 
m^r^.  ^  ^^^®  t'^®  prolonged  balia  resigned  their  fimctions, 
Jf'tte^"    they  had  declared  Alessandro  de'  Medici  the  first 
pobuc       ju^g  ^f  Florence,  and  formally  suppressed  even 
the  name  of  the  republic.  * 


AleiMiidro 
de'  Medici, 


*  Several  distinguished  Flo- 
rendnes,  though  with  very  op- 
posite partialities,  have  care- 
fully commemorated  the  touch- 
ing circumstances,  which  mark- 
ed the  last  struggle  of  their 
expiring  republic.  Among 
them,  see  particularly  Bernardo 
Segni,  Storia  Fior.  passim  ad 
b.  V.  p.  1 28.  Giacopo  Nardi, 
Stor.  Fior.  b.  "viii*  p.  329.  ad 
fin.  Comment,  di  Filippo  de' 
Ncrli,  &c.  bb.  vii.  p.  151. — ^x. 
p.  242.    Benedetto  Varchi— a 


tedious  informant^^tor.  Fior* 
bb.  iii.  p.  111.— xi.  p.  260. 
Guicciardini,  ubi  supra. 

M.  Sismondi  (c  121)  bas 
availed  himself  of  these  records 
(and  of  others  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to 
consult)  with  minute  accuracy 
and  skill;  and  the  condusioD 
of  his  fairest  and  most  splcndi^^ 
theme  is  wrought  with  an  ani- 
mation and  an  eloquence,  ^hidi 
even  surpass  his  usual  happi- 
ness of  style  and  reflection. 
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Guicciardini)  the  master  of 
political  wisdom,  the  severe 
and  deep-searching  observer 
of  human  action,  whose  work 
survives  not  only  as  die  most 
precious  record  of  his  times, 
but  as  the  storehouse  of  philo- 
sophical history, — Guicciardini 
himself,  appears  little  to  his 
honor  19  the  catastrophe  of  hia 


country's  liberties.  The  enemy 
of  popular  rights,  the  devoted 
partizan  of  the  Medici,  under 
whom  he  had  exercised  several 
high  employments,  he  took  an 
odious  share  in  the  perfidy  and 
vengeance  which  followed  their 
final  success ; — and  he  was  re- 
paid with  retributive  ingrati- 
tude. 


CHAP. 
VIIL 

PART  U. 
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1687—1610 


CHAPTER   IX. 


STATE  OF  ITALY   DUBJOfO  THE  REMAINDER  OF  T8S 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  A.D.  1530--1600. 


Intigni/hance  of  Italian  History  t^Ur  the  Sfdjnga^on  of  the  Pe- 
nintula  hy  Charles  V. — General  Affaxrs  of  Italy  after  that 
Epocht  until  the  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis :  a  Period  of  frt' 
quent  Wars — The  Limits  and  Existence  of  the  Italian  States 
regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis — Italy  ceases  to 
be  the  Theatre  of  European  Contest;  and  remains  un£sturbed 
by  Wars  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century — Opgresskm 
and  Misery  of  her  People — Particular  and  domestic  Fortunes 
of  the  Afferent  Italian  States  during  all  this  Period — ^Napus 
AND  Milan— OpprffMOf  Character  and  ruinous  If^uence  oj 
ike  Spanish  Admnistration  in  those  States — Repeated  and  vmn 
Attempts  to  establish  the  Spanish  Inqmsition  in  them — ^Tbk 
Popedom— JDec/me  of  its  Splendour — Succession  of  Pontes — 
Paul  IV.-^Change  introduced  by  Idm  in  the  Objects  of  papal 
Policy — The  PopeSf  the  Persecutors  of  the  reformed  Fmth-^ 
Mal^administration  of  their  own  States-^Brief  Interval  of 
vigorous  Government — Sixtus  V. — Grandeur  of  his  Character 
— Rise  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Pa&ma — Pietro  Luigi  Far' 
nSse,  Son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  the  first  Duke— His  Assassinalien 
— Reverses  of  Ottavid,  his  Son  and  Successor — The  Grandewr 
of  the  House  ofFamis^  established  by  AlessandrOf  the  famous 
Prince  q/*  Airma— Ferraea  and  Modbna — Extinction  of  the 
Legitimate  Line  of  Este — Ferrara  annexed  to  the  Holy  See^ 
Decay  of  thai  Captal  and  Duchy— The  Seat  of  ihe  House  of 
Este  transferred  to  Modena — Mantua— ^mtexoliofi  of  Mont' 
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ftrroX  to  thU  Z)ticAy— Savoy — VirfcrtmaU  Reign  of  Duke 
Charles  Ill.—SpoUatum  of  his  States— His  Son,  Emnumuel 
PhiUbert,  restores  the  Fortunes  of  his  House^^His  glorious  and 
pacifc  Reign — Charles  Emmanuel  I, — Succeeds  in  closing  the 
Gates  of  Italy  against  the  French — Tuscany — Government  of 
Florence  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Republic^Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  the  fast  Duke  or  Doge — His  Tyranny  and  Excesses — 
His  Assassination  by  his  Cousin  Lorenzino^'Cosmo  d£  Medici, 
his  Successor;  triumphs  over  the  last  Effort  of  the  Republican 
Exiles,  and  treats  them  with  merciless  Cruelty — He  acquires 
the  Sovereignty  of  Sienna^^Fall  of  that  Republic — Cosmo  /• 
created  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany — Fearful  Tragedy  in  his 
Family — His  Son,  the  Grandrduke  Franeeseo-^His  atrocious 
System  of  Assasdna^ons^^His  Marriage  with  Bianca  Capello, 
"  Daughter  of  the  Venetian  Republic''^RomanJtic  Story  of  that 
Lady — The  Grand-duke  and  Ms  Duchess  poisoned  by  his 
Brother,  tke  Cardinal  Ferdinando^^  Reign  of  Ferdinando, 
Grandrduke  of  Tuscany — Lucce^^Establishment  of  the  Oit- 
garchy  of  that  Republic — Gbnoa— ^mtoero^tco/  Constitution 
promoted  by  Andrea  Doria — Popular  Discontents — Conspiracy 
of  Fiesco—Its  successful  Execution,  rendered  abortive  by  the 
Death  of  its  Leader — Final  Consolidation  of  the  Genoese  Oli" 
garchy — ^Vbnics — Unimpaired  Vigour  of  her  Oligarchical 
Despotism;  and  intemal  TranqmUity  of  the  State — Decay  of 
ike  foreign  Power  of  the  Republic — Neutrality  wisely  observed 
by  her  Senate;  but  twice  interrupted  during  this  Period  by 
Turkish  War s^  The  first  of  these,  concluded  by  the  Loss  of 
several  Colonies — The  second,  a  yet  more  ruinous  Struggle^^ 
Conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks — League  of  Christian  Powers 
with  Venice  against  the  li^fidels — Great  Battle  of  Lepanto — 
That  Victory  of  the  League,  entirely  without  Fruits — Peace 
purchased  by  Venice  with  the  Loss  of  Cyprus, 


With  her  subjection  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.^  CHAP, 
the  national  existence  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  ^J^^ 
have  terminated ;  and  from  thkt  epochs  until  she  i"'^s>%. 
was  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  three  centuries^  l^S^'^ih^'^ 
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CHAP,   only  to  sufifer  anew  in  the  gigantic  revolutions  of 
IX-      our  times,  and  to  become  again  the  prize  of  foreign 
snbiagatioii  tyraiits,  her  history  is  almost  a  blank.     The  M 
«a]«  bj**^  of  her  independence  was  coeval  with  the  decline 
of  honorable  energy  and  social  virtue  in  her 
people ;  and  the  extinction  of  all  interest  in  thdr 
history  is  simultaneous  with  the  completion  of 
their  moral  and  political  degradation.     In  con- 
ducting the  subject  of  these  volumes  to  its  con- 
clusion,— that  is,  to  the  moment  at  which  the 
French  revidution  burst  upon   the   astonished 
world, — our  course  will  be  rapid  and  our  notices 
general 

Fallen  from  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Italy  ceased  to  mingle  in  their  political 
combinations.  Her  greatest  provinces  were  im- 
mediately subject  to  strangers;  her  petty  sove- 
reigns, and  her  few  surviving  republic!^,  ignobly 
followed  in  the  train  of  foreign  n^ociation  and 
foreign  conquest.  Except  the  insignificant  vicis- 
situdes of  her  native  djmasties,  we  shall  find 
scarcely  any  thing  in  her  languid  annals  and  pro- 
tracted servitude  to  arrest  our  attention ;  for  even 
though  her  two  principal  maritime  republics^ 
their  glories  faded  and  their  ancient  importance 
extinguished — were  still  suffered  to  preserve  the 
remnants  of  sovereignty,  their  fete  only  attracts 
our  curiosity  from  the  associations  of  the  past, 
and  their  condition  cannot  otherwise  excite  our 
interest,  than  as  we  should  contemplate  the  vene- 
rable but  dilapidated  ruins  of  antiquity.  Such  is 
the  poverty  of  Italian  history  in  the  remainder  of 
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the  sixteenth^  in  tiie  whole  of  the  sev^iteenth^ 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century^  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution^  that 
we  shall  fibad  no  difficulty  in  compressing  the 
events  of  these  three  long  periods  into  the  same 
numher  of  chapters.  In  each,  a  few  pages  will 
suffice  to  describe  the  general  political  aspect  of 
the  peninsula:  whatever  is  worth  narrating  in  the 
particular,  and  domestic  fortunes  of  individual 
states,  may  afterwards  be  told  briefly,  under  an 
equal  number  of  separate  heads. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  peace  of  Cam-  J^'^iij 
bray,  which  interrupted  the  ignominious  repose  J?^^\a 
of  Italy,  was  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  c°J^J^f 
Francis  I.  and  the  emperor.    During  the  expedi-  |!j£-*p!- 
tion  of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis,  the  French  Jg^^JJ^^- 
monarch  availed  himself  of  the  distraction  of  the 
imperial  strength  to  commence  his  offensive  ope- 
rations.   His  troops  broke  into  the  territories  of     1535 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  against  whom  he  had  some 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  easily  wrested  all 
Savoy  and  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  from  that 
feeble  prince;  while  the  imperialists  took  pos- 
session of  the  remainder  of  his  states  under  pre-  ^ 
tence  of  defending  them.    Meanwhile  the  death 
of  Francesco  Sforza,  who  left  no  posterity,  re- 
vived the  long  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  Mi- 
lanese state.    On  the  one  hand,  Francis  I.,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  only  ceded  that  duchy  to  Sforza 
and  his  descendants,  insisted  that  his  rights,  re- 
turned to  him  in  fVill  force  by  the  decease  of  t^utt 
prince  without  issue :  on  the  other,  Charles  V. 
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CHAP,  anticipated  his  designs  by  seizing  the  duchy  as  a 
^^^^  lapsed  fief  of  the  empire.  Francis  I.,  after  some 
hollow  negociations  with  his  crafty  rival,  once 
more  staked  the  decision  of  his  pretensions  on  a 
trial  of  arms.  Lombardy  became  again  the  theatre 
of  furious  contests  between  die  French  and  im- 
perialists ;  but  the  usual  fortunes  of  Francis  still 
pursued  him ;  and  although  his  troops  inflicted  a 
sanguinary  defeat  on  their  opponents  in  the  battle 
1544  of  CerisoUes,  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost 
by  the  necessity,  under  which  the  French  monarch 
was  placed,  of  turning  his  strength  to  the  defence 
of  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  peace  of  Crespi  in  ihe  same  year  Idt  Charles 
in  possession  of  Lombardy ;  and  though  Francis 
still  retained  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  despotic  authority  of  his  rival  over 
Italy  remained  unshaken. 

The  tranquillity  restored  to  the  peninsula  by 
the  peace  of  Crespi  was  not  materially  disturbed 
for  several  years.  This  period  was  indeed  sig- 
nalized by  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at 
Genoa,  and  earlier  by  the  separation  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  frcmi  the  papal  dominions,  and  their 
erection  into  a  sovereign  duchy.  These  territo- 
ries, which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Milanese 
states,  had  first  been  annexed  to  the  Holy  See  by 
the  conquests  of  Julius  II. ;  they  had  frequently 
changed  masters  in  the  subsequent  convulsions 
of  Italy ;  and  their  possession  had  finally  been 
confirmed  to  the  papacy  by  the  consent  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.    By  the  subserviency  of  the  sacred 
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college^  the  reigning  pontiff  Paul  III.^  of  the   CHAP, 
family  of  Fam^,  was  suffered  to  detach  these  J^ 
valuable  dependencies  from  the  Holy  See^  and  to 
bestow  them  upon  his  son  with  the  ducal  dignity.    1545 
But  neither  the  trifling  change  which  was  wrought 
in  the  divisions  of  Lombardy  by  the  creation  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia^  nor  the  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  Fiesco^  affected  the  general    1547 
aspect  and  the  quietude  of  Italy. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  pope  Paul  III.^  how- 
ever, the  determination  of  the  emperor  to  spoil 
his  fiunily,  obliged  Ottavio  Fam^se,  the  reigning 
duke  of  Parma,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Henry  H.,  the  new  monarch  of  France ;  and  thus 
a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Lombardy  and  Pied-  1551 
mont,  in  which  the  French  appeared,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Ottavio,  against  the  forces  of  Charles 
V.  and  of  the  new  pope,  Julius  III.  The  war  of 
Parma  produced  no  memorable  event,  until  it  was 
extended  into  Tuscany  by  the  revolt  of  Sienna 
against  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  Spanish 
garrison,  which  the  people  had  themselves  intro- 
duced to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocratical 
fiGK^tion  of  their  republic.  After  expelling  their  1552 
Spanish  masters,  the  Siennese  invited  the  aid  of 
the  French  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties 
against  the  emperor.  The  war  in  Tuscany  was 
marked  by  some  alternations  of  success,  but  the 
French  were  finally  expelled  from  that  province ; 
and  after  an  obstinate  siege  and  a  gallant  defence 
of  tai  months.  Sienna  was  reduced  by  the  impe-  1555 
rial  arms. 

VOL.  II.  e  c 
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CHAP.  When,  in  the  same  year  with  this  event,  the 
^J[^  emperor  Charles  V.  executed  the  extraordinary 
resolution  of  abdicating  his  throne  and  resigning 
his  immense  possessions  to  his  son  Philip  U^  the 
flames  of  war  which  had  raged  in  Europe  with 
such  intense  violence  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  feign,  seemed  abready  expiring  in  their 
embers.  But  they  were  re-kindled  in  Italy,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  accession  of  Philip  II., 
by  tlie  fierce  passions  of  Paul  IV.,  a  rash  and 
violent  pontiff.  In  his  indignation  at  the  oppo* 
.  sition  which  Charles  V.  had  raised  against  his 
election,  and  moreover  to  gratiiy  the  ambition  of 
his  fiunily,  Paul  IV.  had  already  instigated  Henry 
II.  of  France  to  join  him  in  a  league  to  ruin  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy ;  and  he  now,  in  concert 
with  the  French  monarch,  directed  against  Philip 
11.  the  hostile  measures  which  he  had  prepared 
against  his  father.  Philip  II.,  that  most  odious  of 
tyrants,  whose  atrocious  cruelty  and  imbecile 
superstition  may  divide  the  judgment  of  mankind 
between  execration  and  contempt,  shrank  widi 
horror  from  the  indpiety  of  combating  the.  pon- 
tiff, whom  he  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  God 
upon  earth.  He  therefore  vainly  exhausted  ev^ry 
resource  of  negociation,  before  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  whom 
he  anxiously  consulted,  to  the  lawfulness  of  en- 
gaging in  such  a  contest.  At  length  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  suffer  the  duke  of  Alva  to  lead  the 
veteran  Spanish  bands  from  the  kingdom  of 
1556  Naples  into  the  papal  territories.  The  advance 
of  Alva  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  however,  struck 
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constematioii  into  the  sacred  college;   and  the  CHAP. 
haughty  and  obstinate  pontiff  was  compelled  by    ^^* 
the  terror  of  his  cardinals  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
the  Spanish  general,  which  he  immediately  broke 
on  learning  the  approach  of  a  superior  French 
army  under  the  duke  de  Guise. 

This  celebrated  captain  of  France,  to  whom  the 
project  was  confided  of  conquering  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  from  the  Spaniards  was,  however,  able 
to  accomplish  nothing  in  Italy,  which  accorded 
with  his  past  and  subsequent  fiEune.  Crossing  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  he  penetrated,-  1557 
without  merting  any  resistance,  through  Lom* 
bardy  and  Tuscany  to  the  ecclesiasticaL  capital. 
If  he  could  eflfect  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  was  imagined  that  the  Spanidi  pro-^ 
vinces  in  northern  Italy  must  fiilL  <tf.  themselves ;- 
and  having  therefore  left  the  Milanese  duchy  un- 
assailed  behind  him,  he  passed  on  from  Rome  to 
the  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  where  he  found  Alva 
posted  with  an  inferior  force  to  oppose  him.  The 
¥rily  caution  of  the  Spanish  general  and  the 
patient  valour  of  his  troops  disconcerted  the  im-* 
petuosity  of  the  French  and  the  military  skill  of 
their  gallant  leader;  and  disease  had  already 
begun  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders,  when  Guise  was  recalled,  by  the  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  at  St  Quentin,  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  France.  He  suddenly  evacuated  Italy 
with  his  army ;  and  Paul  IV.  was  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards.  But  such  was 
now  the   superstitious  veneration,   which  they 

c  c2 
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CHAP,  shared  witli  or  had  imbibed  from  their  monarch, 
^J^  that  Paul  IV.  had  little  to  fear  from  their  success. 
After  having  reduced  the  pontiff  to  extremities, 
the  proud  My  a  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet ;  in 
the  name  of  his  master  and  nation,  abjectly  im- 
plored absolution  and  pardon;  and  poured  out 
the  expression  of  repentance  for  having  resisted 
and  punished  his  aggressions. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  and  Spanish  arms 
were  now  wholly,  diverted  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  the  future  invasion  or  repose 
of  Italy  was  to  be  decided  by  the  operations  ot 
the  war  in  that  quarter.  The  question  was  de- 
termined by  the  well  balanced  forces  of  the  com- 
batants, and  the  consequent  desire  which  both 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  now  enter- 
tained to  terminate  their  differences;  and  the 
Italians,  who  had  long  forgotten  the  hope,  and 
had  ceased  to  desarve  the  possession  of  indepen- 
dence, were  at  least  fortunate  in  escaping  from  a 
renewal  of  former  horrors.  The  treaty  whidi 
was  shortly  concluded  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  ap* 
1669  peared  to  terminate  the  long  rivalry  of  the  Frendi 
and  Spanish  monarchies,  and  re-estaUished  the 
peace  of  Europe,  almost  all  the  states  of  which 
were  parties  to  it  as  the  allies  either  of  Henry  or 
of  Phihp.  But  in  its  consequences  to  Italy,  this 
fjEmious  treaty  was  particularly  important.  To 
detach  the  duke  of  Parma  from  the  Frmich  inte- 
rest during  the  late  war,  Philip  had  already  re- 
stored to  him  the  part  of  his  states  which  Charles 
y .  had  formerly  seized :  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of 
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Cosmo  I.^  afterwards  grand-duke  of  Tuscany^  he 
had  assigned  Sienna  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Medici^ 
and  retained  only  in  Tuscany  the  small  maritime 
district  which  was  destined  to  form  a  Spanish  . 
province,  under  the  title  of  Lo  stato  d'egli  Presidi 
— ^the  state  of  the  garrisons.  The  general  paci- 
fication confirmed  these  cessions  of  Philip :  it  also 
restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy  the  greater  part  of 
its  possessions,  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
kings  engaged  to  evacuate ;  and  it  left  the  king- 
dom of  Nf^les  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  under  the 
recognized  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Thus  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Camhresis  may  he  TtMiimiuand 
considered  to  have  finally  regulated  the  limits  and  tibl' luutn^ 
the  existence  of  those  Italian  principalities  and  utedb^i^S'e 
provinces   which,   under   despotic  government,  cateiiicaiii. 
whether  native  or  foreign,  had  embraced  ahnost  ^'''' 
the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula;  and  it  left 
only  the  shadow  of  republican  freedom  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  and — ^if  it  be  worth  naming — ^to 
the  petty  community  of  San  Marino  in  the  eccle- 
siastical states.    But  this  same  pacification  is  yet 
more  remarkable,  as  the  sera  from  which  Italy  itaijoetm 
ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  contention  between  theau^of 
the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Germany  and  France,  oonte^ 
in  their  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  continental 
Europe.     Other  regions  were  now  to  be  scathed 
by  their  ambition,  and  other  countries  were  to 
succeed  ^  that  inheritance  of  warfare  and  all  its 
calamities,  of  whiqh. Italy  had  reaped,  and  was  yet 
to  reap,  only  the  bitterest  fruits. 
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CHAP.       From  the  epock  of  tiie  treaty  of  Catetu  Cststt- 
^^  ,  bresis  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy 


and  remuns  r^nkmed,  in  one  sense,  in  profound  and  uninter- 
bj  wtrs  to   rupted  peace.    During  this  long  period  of  forty- 
theuxteendi  oue  jcars^  her  provinces  were  neither  troubled  by 
u59?ifleo  a  single  invainon  of  fordgn  armies,  nor  by  any 
hostilities  of  importance  between  her  own  fedftle 
and  nerveless  powers.    But  diis  half  century  pre- 
sented, neverthdess,  any  thing  raAer  tiian  the 
aspect  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity.    Her 
wretched  people  oijoyed  none  of  the  real  bless- 
ings of  peace.    Subject  either  to  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  native  despots,  or  to  the  more  ge- 
neral influence  of  the  arcb-tyrant  of  Spain,  they 
were  abandoned  to  all  the  ^uulions  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  compdled  to  lavish  their  blood 
in  foreign  wars  and  in  quarrels  not  their  own. 
While  France,  torn  by  religious  and  civil  dissen- 
sions, sank  for  a  time  from  her  political  statical 
among  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  was  no 
longer  capable  of  aSbrding  protection  or  exciting 
jealousy,  Hiilip  11.  was  left  free  to  induce  in  the 
peninsula  all  the  obdurate  tyranny  of  his  nature. 
He  ¥ras  neither  constrained  to  practice  modera- 
tion by  the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  nor 
checked  in  his  despotism  by  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  resistance  which  must  be  hopeless.    The  pq»es 
were  interested  in  supporting  his  careerof  bigotry 
and  religious  persecution,  the  oUier  powers  g^ 
Italy  crouched  before  him  in  abject  submissicm. 
To  feed  the  religious  wars,  in  which  he  embarked 
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as  a  prmdpal  or  aa  accessary,  in  the  endeavour    CHAP. 
to  crush  the  protestant  cause  in  France,  in  the     p^; 
Low  Countries,  ^nd  in  Germany,  he  drained  Italy 
of  her  resources  in  money  and  in  men. 

The  ruinous  consumption  of  treasure,  the  fear- 
ful waste  of  human  Hfe,  in  these  distant  and  ini* 
quitous  wars,  demanded  a  perpetual  renovation ; 
and  still  Italy  was  the  victim  of  fresh  sacrifices  to 
the  insatiable  demon  of  destruction.    The  Italians, 
it  £3  true,  were  taught  in  these  foreign  contests  to 
resume  their  post  amimg  the  military  of  Europe. 
Their  generals  and  their  soldiery  aspired  to  rival 
the  old  Spanish  bands  in  martial  glory,  in  talents, 
and  in  comtige ;  and  from  beihg  associated  in  the 
same  ranks,  became  ident^ed  with  them  in  repu- 
tation and  character.    But  in  recovering  the  qua- 
lities of  soldiershq)  in  foreign  service,  they  learnt 
not  to  employ  their  energies  for  the  defence  and 
the  honor  of  their  country.     If  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  Italian  blood  which  was  shed  in  foreign  quarrel 
had  revived  a  national  spirit,  it  would  not  have 
been  expended  too  dearly.    But  while  the  Italian 
soldiery  fought  with  the  courage  of  freemen,  they 
continued  the  slaves  of  a  despot,  and  while  the 
Italian  youth  were  consumed  in  transalpine  war- 
fore,  tl^ir  suffering  country  groaned  under  an 
iron  yoke,  and  was  abandoned  a  prey  to  the  unre- 
sisted assaults  of  the  infidels.    Her  coasts,  left  opD 
without  troops  or  defences  in  fortifications  and  ^^^ 
shipping,  were  insulted  and  ravaged  by  the  con-  p'*' 
stant  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Turkey  and  Bar- 
bary.    Her  maritime  villages  were  burnt,  her  ma- 
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CHAP,   ritime  population  dragged  off  into  slavery ;  and  her 
I^  tyrants,  while  they  denied  the  people  the  pown  oC 
defending  themselves,  were  unable  or  careless  also 
to  afford  them  protection  and  safety.  * 

Such  then  were  the  principal  events  of  univer- 
sal concern  in  Italy,  and  such  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  peninsula,  from  its  subjugaticm 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  detail  the  oppression  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  people  at  more  length,  would  only 
be  to  present  a  vain  and  endless  repetition  of  the 
same  picture  of  debasement  and  suffering.  In 
proceeding  to  offer  a  series  of  rapid  sketches  of 
the  distinct  and  internal  vicissitudes  which  befiel 
the  various  divisions  of  the  peninsula  during  the 
same  period,  I  shall  therefore  dismiss  th^  ungrate- 
ful subject  of  national  humiliation  and  wretched- 
ness ;  and  shall  only  attempt  to  render  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  leading  occurrences  which  influ- 
enced the  fortunes,  and  of  the  revolutions  which 
changed  the  aspect,  of  the  principal  Italian  states 
Ptrticiiitr  until  the  close  of  the  century.  In  this  manner,  I 
^e  fort^'  shall  trace  in  succession  the  &te  of  the  Spanish 
eot  luiiaT  dofninions  of  Naples  and  Milan ;  the  temporal 

*  This  brief  abstract  of  the  though    that    elegant    writer, 

genera]  features  of  Italian  his-  from  the  character  of  hissfdon- 

tory,  from  the  fall  of  Florence  did  design,  has  not  in  an  equal 

to  the  conclusion  of  the  six-  degree  felt  the  same  necessity 

teenth  century,  is  gleaned  from  that  properly  belongs  to  my 

the  pages  of  my  old  guide,  humbler  task,  of  pursuing  the 

Muratori,  (Annali,  A.D.  1530  languid  annals  of  Italy  beyond 

— 1600.)    I  am  also  indebted  the  fall  of  the  republics  which 

to  tlte  judicious  observations  he  has  celebrated. 
of  Sismondi,  (c.    123.);    al- 
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relations  of  the  popedom ;  the  rise  of  the  ducal  CHAP, 
house  of  Parma ;  the  domeiitic  a£&irs  of  the  other      ^^-  , 
Italian  duchies,  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  of  Mantua,  ftmtes  dor- 
of  Savoy,  and  of  Tuscany ;  and  the  republican  period. 
annals  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

By  the  possession  of  the  states  of  Naples  and  ^^^^^^^ 
Milan  in  continental  Italy,  the  immediate  sove-  isso-iaoo 
reignty  of  Spain,  besides  its  extension  to  the 
insular  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  esta- 
blished over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
In  all  these  dependencies,  sufficient  in  themselves, 
by  their  population  and  the  advantages  of  posi-  SSJtS^* 
tion  and  futility  with  which  nature  has  blessed  Sa„^S 
them,  to  have  constituted  a  powerful  monarchy,  I^^iJSS? 
the  in^uence  of  the  Spanish  administration  was  JJi'J^,*'*^ 
fatally  displayed.    During  the  seventy  years  em- 
braced in  this  chapter,  the  government  of  the 
viceroys:  of  Naples  exhibited  all  the  evils,  which 
intolerable  impositions,  and  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  most  simple  principles  of  political  economy, 
could  inflict  upon  a  people.     The  researches  of 
GianiKme  have  led  him  to  the  declaration,  that  it 
is  perfectly  incredible  what  enormous  sums  were 
continually  extorted  from  the  unhappy  Neapoli- 
tans, by  the  fourteen  viceroys  and  lieutaiants, 
who  successively  governed  the  kingdom  during 
the  long  reign  of  Philip  II.    But  the  blind  op- 
pression exercised  by  these  men,  and  their  gross 
errors  of  policy,  were  even  more  mischievous 
than  their  own  mere  rapacity,  or  the  craviQg 
demands  of  the  court  of  Madrid.    Their  absurd 
and  iniquitous  monopolies  paralyzed  comm^ce. 
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CHAP,  and  even  produced  repeated  families  in  the  midst 
sj^^  of  abund^ce ;  their  tyranny  systematicaUy  de- 
"^£S^^  based  the  nobility^  and  laboured  to  extirpate  the 
1630-1000  last  ranains  of  popular  energy;  and  their  govern- 
ment^ nerveless  against  foreign  enemies  and  na- 
tive banditti,  was  formidable  only  to  its  own 
peaeeable  subjects.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
kingdom  was  infested  by  troops  of  robbers,  who 
defied  the  arm  of  justice ;  and  the  sea-coasts  were 
left  so  destitute  of  defence  that,  during  the  wars 
of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  they  were  perpetually  ravaged  by  the 
Turkish  and  Algerine  fleets.  In  these  firightful 
incursions  which  were  conducted  successively, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  fiEmious  ccMrsairs  Home  and  Hajrradin  BJEur- 
barossa,  by  Dragut  Rayz,  and  by  two  kings  of 
Algiers,  whom  the  Italians  call  Piali  and  UlucciaH, 
whole  cities  and  districts  were  desolated,  and 
their  inhabitants  torn  away  into  hopeless  captivity. 
The  sister  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  a  prey  to  the 
same  internal  misgovemment  and  disorders,  the 
same  ravages,  and  the  same  misery. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  governors  of  tl^  Mi- 
lanese duchy  emulated  the  mal-administration  of 
the  viceroys  of  Naples ;  and  the  fortune  of  central 
Lombardy  was  superior  only  to  that  of  the  Sid- 
lies,  as  its  inland  territory  presented  no  points  of 
access  for  the  infidel  pirates.  From  the  deadi  of 
Francesco  Sforza  in  1535,  Milan  became  a  Spanish 
province ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  fiiithleim  Asso- 
ciations with  the  French  monarchs,  it  never  eo- 
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tered  into  the  serious  purpose  ci  Charles  V.  to  chap. 
part  with  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  still  less  to   ^J^^ 
transfer  it  to  his  enemies ;  and  the  peace  of  Cateaa  "^J^^*^ 
Camlnresis  formally  consigned  it,  as  we  have  seen,  i^^o-igoo 
to  the  Spanish  immardiy.    Even  the  withering 
influence  of  such  a  despotism  as  that  of  Philip  IL, 
succeeding  to  the  desolation  of  long  and  ruinous 
wars,  could  not  wholly  destroy  the  obstinate  fer- 
tility of  the  Lombard  plains ;  but  the  wianufiic- 
tures  and  commerce,   which  had  once  caused 
diem  to  overflow  with  an  exuberance  of  wealth 
and  population,  utterly  pcaoshed  under  the  weight 
of  impositiims,  in  the  invention  of  which  infatua- 
tion and  tyranny  combined  to  extinguish  every 
germ  of  mdustrjk^us  excitement. 

While  the  people  of  Naples  and  Milan  in  gene-  lupetted 
lal  tamdy  submitted  to  these  various  and  cruel  temotl^*^' 
iaflictiQiis  of  mis-government,  it  is  singular  and  f^^^!' 
worthy  of  remark,  that  they  boldly  and  steadily  2^f  "^  "* 
opposed  one  project  of  the  Spanish  court   There 
lutd  seemed  no  limits  to  their  endurance,  until 
tiieir  oppressors  laboured  to  establish  the  inquisi- 
tion in  Italy  upon  the  same  footii^  as  in  Spain ; 
and  then  the  nobles  and  the  people  fimdy  agreed 
in  determining  to  resist  this  aggravation  of  their 
suffisrings :  the  union'  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
oppression,  the  frightful  consummation  of  a  two* 
fold  despotifm.    It  was,  as  has  been  observed  by 
several  writers,  curious  to  find  this  resistance  in  a 
people  at  once  so  abject  and  so  superstitious  as 
the  Neapolitans ;  but  besides  sharing  in  the  uni- 
versal horror  excited  in  Europe  by  the  atrocious 
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CHAP,  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  inquisition^  the  Neapolitans 
^^^   were  shocked  in  their  religious  feeUngs,  and  they 

iKAYLm  Aire  considered  their  national  honor  outraged,  hy  tlMs 
isao-iooo  accusation  of  heresy,  which  was  implied  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  that  Uoody  tribunal  into 
their  kingdom.    Under  their  Aragonese  kii^, 
the  exercise  in  Naples  of  the  inquisition,  whidi 
was  always  of  a  much  milder  character  in  Italy 
than  in  Spain,  had  not  been  permitted  to  the  par 
pal  authority;   and  when  the  Neapolitans  sub* 
mitted  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  so  strong  was 
the  apprehension  excited  by  their  knowledge  ct 
the  execrable  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  he  had  cemented  in  Spain,  that  they  ex- 
torted from  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  a  solemn  promise  that  there  should 
never  be  inquisition  nor  inquisitor  within  their 
kingdom.    Ferdinand, '  who  was  some  years  later 
inflamed  by  his  bigotry  to  violate  this  engage- 
ment, found  such  a  ferment  created  by  the  at- 
tempt that,  after  sending  over  iniquisitcnrs  from 
Spain,  he  finally  resolved,  rather  than  encounter 
the  risk  of  losing  the  kingdom  altogether,  to  re- 
nounce his  design  and  to  confirm  the  promise  of 
Gonsalva 

But,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixte^itit  cen- 
tury, the  alarming  progress  of  the  reformatiiHi, 
and  the  discovery  that  the  new  opinions  had  pe- 
n^rated  into  Italy,  occasioned  the  empercur 
Charles  V.  to  resume  the  project,  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  abandoned;  and  in  1547  he  wrote 
to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  don  Pedro  di  Toledo, 
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desiring  him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  peace*  CHAP, 
ably  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  that  king*  sj^^ 
doin.  Toledo  executed  his  commands  with  great  "^J*;^ 
art ;  and  secretly  moving  the  pope  to  promulgate  i&so-iaoo 
a  brief  for  the  occasion^  he  pretended  that  the 
measure  emanated  neither  from  his  master  nor 
himself^  but  from  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  for  the 
purity  of  religion.  But  the  publication  of  the 
papal  instrument  neither  blinded  the  people^  nor 
diverted  their  fury  from  its  real  authors.  The 
edict  itself  was  torn  down  by  the  populace  from 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral '  of  Naples ;  and  such 
was  the  general  indignation  and  horror  of  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  at  its  t^idency,  that  the 
whole  capital  arose  in  arms.  The  Spanish  troops 
in  the  city  were  furiously  attacked^  and  obliged 
after  much  slaughter  to  shut  themselves  up  with 
the  viceroy  in  the  castles ;'  the  Neapolitans  orga- 
nized a  regular  provisional  government  and  levied 
forces  for  their  defence;  and  they  resolved  to 
render  obedience  to  don  Pedro  no  longer.  But 
at  the  same  time>  they  endeavoured  cautiously  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign;  and  they  dispatched  the  prince  of 
Salerno  and  a  deputy  from  the  conuuSons  to 
Charles,  as  their  ambassadors  firmly  to  remon- 
strate against  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition. 
The  statement  which  the  viceroy  transmitted  to 
his  master  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  was  more 
effectual  in  promoting  their  cause ;  and  the  em- 
peror, after  much  blood  had  abready  been  shed 
on  both  sides,  found  it  prudent  to  lay  aside  all 
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CHAP,  thoughts  of  peisevomg  in  his  design.  Bat  he 
^^^  nevertheless  assumed  his  usnal  high  tone  of  an- 
>^;^;^  thority ;  he  insisted  that  the  Neapolitans  should 
16SO-1000  unconditionally  deliver  up  their  arms,  befinre  he 
would  declare  his  pleasure;  and  though,  after 
thdr  obedience  to  this  command,  he  deputed  the 
viceroy  to  give  his  promise  that  there  should  be 
no  inquisition,  he  fined  their  city  heavily,  he  ex^ 
cepted  thirty-six  noUes  and  others  among  t^ 
popular  leaders  from  the  geneiral  pardon,  and  he 
caused  several  of  this  number  to  be  cruelly  put  to 
death.  No  farther  open  attempt  was,  however, 
made  during  the  sixteenth  century  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  Naples  ;  and  although  PfaiUp 
II.  eagerly  desired  it,  such  violent  and  alamuag 
remonstrances  from  the  citizens  of  the  ci^ital  fol- 
lowed the  baiie  rumour  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
was  induced  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  entertained 
them. 

But  the  views  of  Philip  IL  were  more  openly 
betrayed  at  Milan;  and  his  designs,  in  which 
ferocious  bigotry  mingled  vrith  a  detestable  policy 
of  state,  were  still  encountered  with  the  same  re- 
solution, which  at  Naples  had  formed  so  singular 
a  contrast  with  the  slavish  submission  of  the 
people  on  pther  occasions.  In  the  Milanese 
duchy,  the  Italian  inquisition  was  ahready  esta- 
blished ;  but  its  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  re- 
lentless and  gloomy  severity  of  Philip,  and  in 
1563  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  which 
authorized  the  re-modelling  of  that  tribunal  on 
the  Spanish  plan.    The  people  of  the  duchy,  how- 
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ever^  prepared  to  resist  the  iniiofvation  with  arms  CHAP, 
in  their  hands ;  and  their  governor^  the  duke  of 
Sessa,  who  fortunately  was  a  man  of  moderate 
and  prudent  character,  ohserving  their  exaspera* 
tion,  succeeded  in  dissuading  his  sovereign  from 
prosecuting  the  measure,  before  it  had  produced 
the  same  scenes  of  commotion  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  occurred  sixteen  years  before  at 
Naples.  * 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
had  usually  shewn  themselves  the  enemies  of  uto^aoo 
Italian  liberty  and  happiness ;  and  their  political 
ambition  and  personal  vices  had  finally  hastened 
the  ruin  of  Italian  independence  Yet  such  were 
the  natural  fruits  of  their  selfish  and  iniquitous 
policy,  that  the  subjugation  of  the  penmsula  to 
foreign  dominion  may  be  numbered  among  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  papal 
power.    After  the  fiital  blow,  which  the  reforma-  DeoUoeorhs 

''  fplendoar. 

*  Far  the  internal  history  of  of  the  history,  is  made  to  form, 
Naples  during  all  the  above  as  it  were,  a  distinct  and  com- 
pexiod,  I  have  of  course  fbl-  plete  episode. 
lowed  Oiamione:  Istor.  Civ.  In  perusingGiamione's  work, 
di  Napoli,  bb.  xxxii — ^xxxiv.  and  particularly  that  part  of  it 
ad  c  6.  The  whole  of  his  ac-  before  us,  which  relates  to  the 
count  of  the  repeated  and  inef-  sixteenth  century,  his  boldness 
feetual  attempts  of  the  Spanish  in  combating  the  pretensionB 
monarchs  and  the  popes,  to  and  exposing  the  abuses  of  the 
establish  the  inquisition  in  that  papal  authority  is  very  remark- 
kingdom  and  to  re.model  it  at  able ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
Milany  is  extremely  curious  and  account  for  the  persecution  and 
interesting*  It  occupies  the  banishment,  which  the  great 
fi^  chapter  of  b.  xxxiL ;  and  historian  suffered  at  the  insti- 
vridiout  reference  to  the  gene-  gation  of  the  papal  government 
ral  order  of  events  in  the  rest  of  his  own  times. 
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CHAP,  tion  gave  to  the  ecclesiastical  aathority  of  the 
^J^^   popes  over  the  half  of  Europe^  the  Holy  See  was 
™^»-   necessarily  shorn  of  much  of  its  anci^it  lustre. 
U90-1000  But  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Spanidi 
sovereigns  was  as  destructive  to  the  temporal 
grandeur  of  the  popedom  in  Italy,  as  the  refor- 
mation proved  to  its  spiritual  despotism  in  other 
countries.     The  vain  efforts  of  the  impotent  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  to  re- 
pi'ess  the  growth  of  the  protestant  faith  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  hia- 
tory  of  Europe :  our  business  is  only  to  regard 
the  popes  as  Italian  sovereigns ;  and,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, they  rapidly  sank  almost  to  an  equality 
with  the  other  subjugated  powers  of  the  peninsula. 

^t'^'^^m!  ^'  ^y  ^^^  treaty  of  Barcelona  between  Charles 
v.  and  Clement  VIL,  the  Holy  See  had  recovered 
its  territorial  possessions,  the  decay  of  the  piracy 
might  not  be  immediately  perceptible;  and  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement 
in  1534,  was  marked  by  the  same  system  of  fiunily 
aggrandizement,  which  had  been  the  exclusive 
and  darling  policy  of  former  popes.  But  PmI 
III.  was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  ponti&,  who 
devoted  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  court  to  the 
elevation  of  their  relatives  to  sovereign  power, 
>and  who  were  suffered  to  dismember  the  states  of 
the  church  in  favor  of  their  own  fiunilies.  Julius 
III.,  who,  on  his  death  in  1549,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair,  was  engrossed  only  in  personal  plea- 
sures, and  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  sensual  indul- 
gence recalled  the  image  of  the  voluptuous  court 
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of  Leo  X.,  without  its  tasteful  magnificence  and  CHAP, 
lettered  splendour.    He  terminated  his  career  of  ^J^^ 
debauchery  in  1565 ;  and — after  a  brief  interval  ™^"- 
of  a  monlh,  in  which  an  ephemeral  pope.  Mat-  i5»o-i«» 
cellus  II.  was  elected  and  died, — ^his  tiara  de- 
scended upon  the  brows  of  an  ecclesiastic  of 
widely  opposite  characteri  the  cardinfd  Giovan 
PieroCaraflh. 

This  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Paul  IV.,   p*^  ^^• 
entered  on  his  station  with  the  haughty  notions 
of  its  prerogatives,  which  were  natural  to  his 
austere  and  impetuous  spirit     Hence  his  efforts 
m  concert  with  France,   unsuccessful  as  they 
proved,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  greatness,  that 
he  might  extricate  the  popedom  from  the  gallmg . 
state  of  dependance,  to  which  the  absolute  ascen- 
dancy of  that  power  in  Italy  had  reduced'  it. 
Paul  IV.  is  remarkable  as  the  last  pontiff  who 
raibariDed  in  a  contest,  which  had  now  become 
hopdess,  and  as  the  first  who,  giving  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  employed  all  ciiaiige  in- 
the  influence,  the  arts,  and  the  resources  of  the  him » the  ^ 
Roman  church,  against  the  protestimt  cause.    He  ^^l^j. 
had,  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  already 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  his  persecuting 
seal.    He  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  had 
himself  filled  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor.    He 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  with  the 
detestable  spirit  of  that  vocation ;  and  the  charac-  The  popei, 
ter  of  his  pontificate  responded  to  the  violence  ton'^S^"' 
of  his  temper.     His  mantle  descended  upon  a  lutb. 
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CHAP.  Idxig  series  of  his  successors.  Phis  IV.,  who  re^ 
,J^^^  placed  him  on  his  death  in  1569 ;  Pius  V.,  wha 
"^«-  received  the  tiara  in  the  following  year ;  Gregory 
1530-.1680  XIIL,  who  was  elected  in  1572,  anddiedin  1585; 
Sixtus  v.,  who  next  reigned  until  1590;  Urban 
VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.^  who  each 
filled  the  papal  chair  canity  a  few  monliis ;  and 
Clement  VIIL,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in 
1592  and  extended  beyond  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
tury;— all  pursued  the  same  political  and  religious 
system.  Res^^ning  the  hope,  and  parfaaps  the 
desire,  of  re-establishing  the  independence  c^  thdr 
see,  they  maintained  an  intimate  and  obeequiovs 
alliance  with  the  royal  bigot  of  Spain;  iikef 
seconded  his  ftirious  persecution  of  the  protestaat 
fiEddi;  they  fed  the  civil  wars  of  the  Low  Countries 
of  France,  and  of  Germany;  and  their  atrocious 
machinations  against  tiie  throne  of  our  fiuaous 
maiden  queen  were  unceasing.  In  the  siacerfty 
of  thebr  zeal,  the  purity  of  their  private  lives,  and 
tibeir  abandonment  of  fiunily  ambition,  their  career 
was  perhaps  less  flagitious  than  that  of  their  pre- 
cursors in  earlier  ages ;  but  they  were  the  active 
instigators  of  all  the  calamities  of  Europe,  during 
the  last  hidf  of  the  sixteenth  centory. 

.  In  Italy,  the  administration  of  all  these  pcites 
deserves  principally  to  be  notioed,  for  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  crush  the  germs  of  the  reformed 
religion.  These  had  been  thickly  sown  aramg 
the  votaries  of  literature  in  the  peninsula ;  but 
the  mass  of  th^  Italian  people  were  either  too  in- 
different^ or  too  deeply  buried  in  error  and  abject 
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superstition,  to  be  roused  to  the  generous  and  chap. 
anxious  pursuit  of  eternal  truth ;  and  the  Roman   ^2^^ 
inquisition  was  readily  suffered  to  quench  the  '"'l^ 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  blood  of  men,  whose  opi-  i*»-i«» 
nioBs  were  unsupported  by  the  sympathy  of  their 
nation*    The  ciyil  government  of  the  popes  was  Mti^iiii- 
as  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own  states,  as  Slliro^'' 
their  ecclesiastical  measures  were  to  the  repose  *  ^' 
and  happiness  of  the  world.    As  in  the  Spanish 
provinces,  ruinous  monopolies  extinguished  in- 
dustry and  banished  population ;  whole  tracts  of 
country,  that  had  once  been  distinguished  for  fer- 
tility, weare  abandoned  to  the  malaria  of  the  desert 
and  to  etemfd  sterility ;  the  Musulman  corsairs 
were  suffered  to  ravage  the  coasts ;  and  hordes, 
and  erea  armies,  of  banditti  infested  the  interior. 

During  one  short  period  only,  the  reign  of  dis-  ^^'^^' 
(Nrder  was  suspended  in  the  papal  territories ;  and  l^^^^' 
one  only,  among  the  popes  whom  I  have  enume- 
raiked,  refieved  the  disgrace  of  his  share  in  the 
work  of  religious  persecution,  by  the  stem  virtues 
of  his  temporal  administration.  Sixtus  V.  brought  sutosv. 
from  the  vilest  origin  a  n^U;urai  dignity  of  adcbress 
which  graced  a  crown,  a  vigour  of  mind  that  might  Gnndear  of 
have  fitted  him  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  uni-  Jr. 
verse,  and  intellectual  tastes  that  seemed  to  be- 
long to  a  milder  character  and  to  fairer  times. 
During  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  suppressed 
robbery  in  his  states,  and  created  a  strong  and 
vigilant  police ;  he  united  impartial  justice  with 
despotic  severity;    he  embellished  Rome  with 
many  superb  monuments  of  art;   and  he  accu- 

Dd2 
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CHAP,   mnlated  an  immense  treasure  by  oppressive  exac- 
yj^^   tions.    We  may  doubt  whether  he  merited  most 
™^'»-  the  admiration  or  the  hatred  of  his  subjects ;  but 
1SSO-.I600  the  pontiffs,  who  had  preceded,  and  who  followed 
him,  deserved  only  their  hatred*    After  his  death, 
the  public  disorders  revived  without  mitigation ; 
the  domestic  annals  of  the  papacy  resumed  their 
insignificance ;  and  the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently notice^  was  the  only  occurrence  that  re- 
lieved their  monotony  imtil  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

From  considering  the  temporal  affiurs  of  the 
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iMfi^^woo  P^P^^*^'  ^^  naturally  turn  to  observe  the  rise,  of 
the  ducfd  line  of  Fam^e  at  Parma^  which  sprang 
from  a  papal  stock.  I  have  remarked  that  Paul 
'  III.  was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  popes,  who 
rendered  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  subordi- 
nate to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  fomulies.  The 
designs  of  Paul,  himself  the  representative  of  the 
noble  Roman  house  of  Farn^se,  *  were  ultimatdy 
successful ;  since,  although  partially  defeated  dur* 
ing  his  life,  they  led  to  the  establishment  of  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  gained  the  consent  of  tl^ 
sacred  college  to  alienate  those  states  from  the 

*    Thfe  fimily  of  Farn^se  cupation  of  their  feUow-nobles, 

were  establnhed  in  the  {m»-  that  of  condottieri.    Thdr  fin 

vince  of  Orvieto,  where  they  miiy  produced  some  leaders  of 

had  long  possessed  the  castle  reputation  as  early  as  the  four- 

of  Farneto,   their  patrimony,  teenth  century, 
and  had  followed  the  usual  oc- 
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Holy  See  in  1545^  that  he  might  erect  them  into  CHAP, 
a  duchy  for  his  natural  son,  Pietro  Luigi  Fam^se;    ^J^^ 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  already  some  SS^S^J^ 
years  before,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  papacy  i^!^IS^ 
against  France,  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  natural  Piett^Laigi 

Pftf  DO  V6  tMMI 

daughter  Margaret,  widow  of  Alessandro  de'  Me-  f.f^^J^^ 
dici,  upon  Ottavio,  son  of  Pietro  Luigi  and  grand-  ^^''' 
son  of  Paul  III.  Notwithstanding  this  measure, 
Charles  V.  was  not  subsequently,  however,  the 
more  disposed  to  confirm  to  the  house  of  Fam^se 
the  investiture  of  their  new  possessions,  which  he 
claimed  as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy ;  and  he 
soon  evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his 
own  son-in-law,  Ottavio. 

Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke  of  Parma,  proved 
himself,  by  his  extortions,  his  cruelties,  and  his 
debaucheries,  scarcely  less  detestable  than  any  of 
the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  He  thus  pro- 
voked a  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  the  nobles 
of  Placentia,  where  he  resided ;  and  he  was  assas-  hu  •«•»«- 

nation. 

sinated  by  them  at  that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign 
of  only  two  years.  The  city  was  immediately 
seized  in  the  imperial  name  by  Gonzaga,  governor 
of  Milan,  who,  if  he  did  not  instigate  it,  was  at 
least  privy  to  their  design ;  and  Paul  HL,  besides 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  atrocious  vices,  he  tenderly  loved, 
suffered  an  aggravation  of  sorrow  by  the  loss  of 
so  valuable  a  possession.  To  deter  the  emperor 
from  appropriating  Parma  also  to  himself,  he 
could  devise  no  other  expedient  than  altogether 
to  retract  his  grant  from  his  family,  and  to  re- 
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CHAP,   occupy  that  city  for  the  Holy  See,  whose  rights 
sj^^  he  conceived  that  the  emperor  would  not  venture 
^S^JI^  to  invade.    Ottavio  Fam6se  thus  found  himself 
^4^^!^  deprived  of  one  part  of  his  inheritance  by  the 
oSUST^  treachery  of  his  fiEtther-in-law,  the  emperor,  and  of 
•onand'fM-  thc  remainder  by  the  hazardous  policy  of  his 
grandfather,  the  pope.    The  death  of  Paul,  which 
shortly  followed,  seemed  at  first  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  his  fortunes ;  but  that  event,  on  the  con- 
trary, curiously  paved  the  way  for  their  revivd. 
By  the  numerous  creations  of  cardinals,  which 
Paul  III.  had  made  during  his  long  pontificate,  he 
had  filled  the  sacred  college  with  his  relatives  and 
creatures ;  and  the  Fam6se  party,  who  after  his 
death  still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  conclave, 
by  raising  Julius  III.  to  the  tiara^  obtained  the 
restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope. 

The  prosperity  of  the  ducal  house  of  Fam6se 
was  not  yet  securely  established.  The  emperor 
still  retained  Placentia,  and  Julius  III.  soon  forgot 
the  services  of  that  family.  In  1551,  the  pope 
leagued  with  Charles  V.  to  deprive  the  duke 
Ottavio  of  the  fief  which  he  had  restored  to  him. 
Fam^e  was  thus  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  French ; 
and  this  measure,  and  the  indecisive  war  which 
followed,  became  his  salvation.  He  still  pre- 
served his  throne  when  Charles  V.  terminated  his 
reign;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Philip  II., 
when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  invasion  of  the 
duke  de  Guise,  was  to  win  him  over  from  the 
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French  alUance^  abd  to  secure  his  gratitude/ by  CHAP, 
yiddiug  Placenitia  again  to  Mm.    But  a  Spanish  ^J^;^ 
garrison  was  still  left  in  the  citadel  of  that  place ;  J^S^h^ 
and  it  was  only  the  brilliant  military  career  of  i^J^!^^ 
Alessandro  Fam6se^   the  celebrated   prince    ofThegnn- 
Parma^  son  of  duke  Ottavio,  which  finally  6on-  ho^'^of  "^ 
summated  the  greatniess  of  his  fiunily.    Entering  tauisbl^lj 
the  service  of  Philip  IL,  Alessandro  gradually  won  thrfl»oai' 
the  respect  and  fiEtvor  of  that  gloomy  monarch ;  ^^a. 
and  at  length,  in  1585,  as  a  reward  for  his  achieve- 
ments^  the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
his  iSEither's  territories.    The  duke  Ottavio  closed 
his  life  in  the  following  year;  but  Alessandro 
never  took  possession  of  his  throne.    He  died  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  Low  Cduur 
tries  in  1592 ;  and  his  fion  Ranuccio  quietly  com- 
menced his  reign  over  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  under  the  double  protection  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  loss  which  the  papal  states  sustained,  by  "S^ 
the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  was  re-  us^ieoo 
pured,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centtury, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  duchy  little  inferior  in 
extent  to  those  territories  : — that  of  Ferrara. 
After  the  deaths  in  1534,  of  its  duke  Alfonso  h 
who,  during  the  &JLal  wars  of  Italy,  had  sustained 
so  many  reverses  by  the  hostility  of  successive 
pontiff,  there  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the  annals 
of  the  house  of  Este.  The  long  reign  of  Ercole 
II.,  the  successor  of  Alfonso,  which  extended  to 
the  year  1559,  was  remarkable  only  for  his  imim* 
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CHAP,  portant  share  in  the  wars  anterior  to  the  peace  of 
^^  Cateau  Camhresis^  and  for  the  abject  submission 
to  Philip  II.>  with  which  he  was  ftmOy  .permitted 
161^1600  ^  escpiate  his  attachment  to  the  French  interests. 
His  son  Alfonso  IL,  the  obseqtiious  servant  of 
Spain,  has  acquired  his  only  distinction, — an 
odious  celebrity  in  literary  history, — ^by  his  p^rse- 
EktiMtioo  cution  of  the  unhappy  Tasso.  With  the  death  of 
^^uZ^dT  this  feeble  prince  without  issue  in  1597,  tarmi- 
^'^  nated  the  legitimate  Italian  branch  of  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  line  of  Este.  But  there  remained 
an  ill^timate  representative  of  his  house,  whom 
he  designed  for  his  successor;  don  Cesare  da 
Este,  the'  grandson  of  Alfonso  L  by  a  natural  son 
of  that  duke.  The  inheritance  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena  had  passed  in  the  preceding  century  to 
bastards,  without  opposition  from  the  popes,  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  former  duchy.  But  the 
imbecile  character  of  don  Cesare  now  encouraged 
the  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  VIII.,  to  declare 
that  all  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  of  the  house  of 
Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the  Holy  See  on  the 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.  The  papal 
troops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  IL,  invaded  the 
Ferrarese  state ;  and  Cesare  suffered  himself  to 
Ferrara  an-  bc  tenificd  by  their  approach  into  an  ignominious 
HoiT^stj!***  and  formal  surrender  of  that  duchy  to  the  Holy 
See.  By  the  indifference  of  the  emperor  Rodolph 
II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  ancestors :  the 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  over  which,  as 
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imperial  and  not  papal  fiefe,  the  pope  could  not   CHAP, 
decently  assert  any  right  *  ^^' 

In  passing  beneath  the  papal  yoke^  the  duchy 
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of  Ferrsura  which,  under  the  government  of  the  jj^^^i^qq 
house  of  Este,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  Decay  or 
provinces  of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and  uKidaSiy. 
marshy  waste.     The  capital  itself  lost  its  indus- 
trious population    and    commercial  riches;    its 
arcliitectural  magnificence  crumbled  into  ruins; 
and  its  modem  aspect  f  retains  no  trace  of  that 
splendid  court,  in  which  literature  and  art  repaid 
the  fostering  protection  of  its  sovereigns  by  re- 
flecting lustre  on  their  heads.     Modena,  to  which  The  teat  of 
the  seat  of  the  house  of  Este  was  transferred,  flou-  £«««  trans- 
rished  by  the  decay  of  Ferrara,  and  assumed  a  new  Modeoa. 
air  of  industry,  and  wealth,  and  elegance. 

The  contemporary  annals  of  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Gonzaga  are  equally  barren  of  interest ;  and 
the  only  occurrence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  dukes 
of  Mantua,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  in 
the  period  before  us,  is  the  annexation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Montferrat  to  their  patrimonial  inheri- 
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^  Muratori,  Annali,  A.D. 
1530 — 1597,  passim.  See  also 
the  second  volume  of  his  An- 
Uchit^  Estensi: — the  favorite 
study  of  the  indefatigable  an- 
tiquary. 

t  "  Ferrara  was  built  for 
more  ttian  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  now  is  reduced  to  one 
fourth  of  that  number.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  covered  with 
grass  and  dunghills,  the  ditches 


are  mantled  with  green  corrup- 
tion, the  very  churches,  which 
often  flourish  amid  desolation, 
are  falling  into  decay.  Yet 
melancholy  as  the  city  looks 
now,  every  lover  of  Italian  po- 
etry must  view  with  affection 
the  retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a 
Tasso,  a  Guarini."  Forsyth, 
Remarks  on  Italy,  3d  £d.  vol. 
ii.  p.  107, 
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CHAP,  tance.    On  the  death  of  the  last  marquis  of  Mcmt^ 

^J^  ferrat  without  male  heirs  in  1533,  Federigo  XL  of 

i«£»!!^  Mantua  claimed  his  states  in  right  of  his  duchess, 

the  eldest  sister  of  the  deceased  prince.    Mont- 

ferrat  was  decidedly  a  fieminine  fief ;  but  the  em* 

peror  Charles  V.,  who  had  seized  the  marquisate, 

suffered  three  years  to  elapse,  before  he  was  in* 

duced  to  recognize  the  just  pretensions  of  Gron- 

zaga,  and  to  bestow  the  investiture  upon  him. 

tm^n-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Federigo  at  last  united  its  coronet  to 

rauo  tbmt    hig  ducal  crown ;  and  from  this  epoch  to  the  end 

of  the  century,  no  vicissitude  either  of  good  or 

evil  varied  the  obscure  and  sluggish  rule  of  that 

prince  and  his  successors  over  Mantua  and  Mont- 

ferrat. 

SAVOY.        The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  not  so 

1450—1600  ^ 

monotonous  and  equable.  From  the  decease  of 
Louis,  the  second  duke  of  that  famUy,  who  had 
survived,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  *  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  ^fteenth  century,  (to  1465), 
there  is  little  to  merit  attention  in  the  affiurs  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  until  his  sceptee  feU  into 
the  hands  of  his  unfortuate  descendant,  Charles 
III.  During  this  period  of  forty  years,  six 
princes,  almost  all  of  insignificant  character,  suc- 
cessively wore  the  ducal  crown,  without  iUustrat. 
ing  their  names  or  aggrandizing  their  power  by 
unfortonato  auy  remarkable  achievement    But  the  reign  of 

dai^cbaries  Charlcs  III.  which  commenced  in  1604,  intro*- 
III. 

duced  a  new  sera  of  humiliation  and  calamities  for 

his  dynasty  and  his  people.    For  thirty  years 

*  See  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 
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after  his  accession^  in  the  long  wars  of  Italy^  he  CHAP, 
was  permitted  to  preserve  an  inglorious  neutrality ;  ^J^^ 
for  which,  during  the  gigantic  contest  between  .Jt^^ 
the  houses  of  France  and  Austria  at  least,  he  was 
principally  indebted  to  his  common  relationship 
with  both  the  rival  monarchs.    Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  L,  was  his  own  sister ;  and  the 
empress  of  Charles  V.  was  the  sister  of  his  duchess, 
Beatrice  of  Portugal.    The  contending  forces  of 
his  nephew  and  his  brother-in-law  alternately  tra- 
versed his  states;  but  these  sovereigns  seemed 
for  several  years  by  mutual  consent  to  abstain 
firom  ravaging  them,  or  from  reducing  him  to 
take  a  decisive  part  in  their  quarrel. 

But  some  injurious  demands  of  Francis  I.  upon  spoibuoo 
the  Savoyard  territories,  in  his  mother's  name  ** 
and  his  own,  gradually  alienated  Charles  III.  from 
his  connection  with  that  monarch,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rupture  and  the  French  invasion 
which,  in  1585,  deprived  the  house  of  Savoy  of 
almost  an  its  dominions.  From  this  epoch,  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  few  intervals  of  repose. 
Piedmont  became  the  principal  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  imperialists,  and  was 
successively  devastated  by  both  parties  with 
frightful  violence,  as  the  balance  of  victory  in- 
clined to  either  cause.  Spoiled  alike  by  his  two 
relatives,  by  the  open  enemy  and  the  selfish  ally, 
Charles  III.  was  equally  ruined  by  the  success  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  imperialists  seized  and 
retained  whatever  they  could  save  or  wrest  from 
the  French ;  and  to  augment  th^  misfortunes  of 
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CHAP,  the  dtike,  the  valuable  city  of  Geneva^  which  had 
^^-      long  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  his  house, 
sAvor.     embraced  the  reformed  faith,  spumed  his  efforts 
to  restrain  its  exercise,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke 
1535    of  Savoy  for  ever,  established  her  republican  in- 
dependence.   Of  all  the  states  of  his  ancestors, 
Nice  was  almost  the  sole  possession  which  re- 
mained to  him ;  and  his  relief  of  that  city,  which 
was  besieged  by  land  and  sea  in  1543  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  the  Turks,  was  the 
only  successful  enterprise  of  his  life. 
His  ton.         On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince  in  1553, 
puub^     there  remained  to  his  only  son  and  successor,  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  little  more  than  the  ducal  title 
and  his  own  good  sword.*    Preceding  the  &- 
mous  prince  of  Parma  in  a  similar  career  of  mili- 
tary glory,  he  had  entered  the  Spanish  service, 
and  by  his  eminent  talents  so  won  the  confidence 
of  Charles  V.  that  he  was  entrusted,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  his  subsequent 
victory  at  St.  Quentin  prepared  the  way  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  house.     The  peace  of  Ga- 
teau Cambresis,    which   his    successes   enabled 
Philip.  II.  in  some  measure  to  dictate  to  France, 
restored  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  dominions 
which  Francis  I.  had  wrested  from  his  father; 
but  the  French  were  still  permitted  to  retain 
Turin  and  several  other  important  places  in  Pied- 

*  The  device  which  the  len  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
young  prmce  appended  to  the  his  own  brave  spirit : — Spolia- 
cross  of  Savoy,  spoke  the  fal-     tis  arma  supeesunt. 
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mont^  while  the  ingratitude  of  Philip  IL  withheld  CHAP, 
from  him  Vercelli  and  Asti.  v^i^^ 

When  the  new  duke  of  Savoy  took  possession  yj^^^ 
of  his  states^  he  found  the  whole  country  in  ruins : 
agriculture  abandoned,  commerce  and  finances 
destroyed,  cities  depopulated,  and  foreign  gar- 
risons bristling  in  the  heart  of  his  territories.  In 
the  general  anarchy,  the  nobles  had  forgotten 
obedience  and  assumed  a  petty  independence; 
and  the  people  were  borne  down  by  long  wars 
and  foreign  oppression,  and  broken  iif  spirit : 
their  ancient  attachment  to  their  sovereigns  was 
succeeded  by  indifference,  their  national  feelings 
were  extinguished  in  their  private  miseries.  But 
in  their  prince  was  fortunately  blended  all  the 
pacific  wisdom  of  the  consummate  statesman, 
with  the  more  dazzling  qualities  of  the  hero ;  and 
if  Amadeus  VIIL,  the  first  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the 
founder  of  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  to  Emma- 
nuel PhiUbert  belongs  the  superior  reputation  of  Restores  the 
having  retrieved  its  fall,  and  restored  and  aug-  lush^e. 
mented  its  power.  Renouncing  the  vain  passion 
for  martial  glory,  he  laboured  incessantly,  £6r 
twenty  years  after  the  partial  restitution  of  his 
states,  to  preserve  them  in  peace,  to  consolidate 
their  union  and  strength,  and  to  secure  them 
against  future  assaults.  Nor  were  his  efforts  un- 
successful. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  no  hos*  Hisgionoas 
tilities ;  his  dominions  recovered  their  prosperity,  leigT^ 
his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  justice  and 
order ;  and  if  his  power  was  absolute,  it  was  at 
least  exerted  for  the  welfare  of  a  people  who  had 
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CHAP«  forgotten,  or  who  had  never  learnt  to  be  free,  and 
^J^^  whose  contentment  was  disturbed  by  few  aspira- 
im^i»  **^^  *^^  liberty.  The  first  care  of  the  duke 
was  sedulously  to  repair  and  improve  the  for- 
tresses of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  to  increase 
their  number ;  his  next  project  was  to  create  a 
militia  in  both  those  provinces,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained a  well  disciplined  nati<^al  infiuitry  ef 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  raised  the  people  in 
their  own  estimation;  and,  finally,  during  the 
civil  distractions  of  France,  he  adroitly  succeeded, 
^l  1562  and  1574,  in  obtaining  from  Francis  II. 
and  Henry  III.  the  cession  of  all  the  places  in 
Piedmont,  which  had  been  unjustly  withhdd 
from  him. 

The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  now 
recovered;  their  strength  was  increased,  and  theff 
consolidation  perfected.  Emmanuel  Philibert 
passed  the  residue  of  his  reign  in  encouraging 
agriculture,  in  promoting  commerce  and  the  use- 
fril  arts,  in  improving  his  revenues,  and  in  patron* 
izing  learning.  He  revived  the  university  d 
Turin  and  founded  several  endovnnents;  byU^ 
exertions  the  siUc-worm  and  mulberry  were  intio- 
duced  into  Piedmont,  and  shortly  produced  laige 
returns  of  wealth ;  other  manufa^cturea  were  sis^ 
established;  and  an  active  maritime  trade  was 
opened  at  Nice.    When  this  enligfatened  prhice  * 

*  Emmanuel  Philibert  en-  ther   from  policy  than  tastfii 

circled  his  throne  with  all  the  tliat  he  attached  a  numerous 

magnificence  of  a  chivalric  and  train  of  nobles  and  courdors 

brilliant  court ;  but  it  was  ra^  to  his  person.     He  choie  d* 
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and  benefoctor  of  his  country  terminated  his  Ufe  chap. 
in  1580,  in  the  vigour  of  intellect  and  at  the*  age      ^^* 
of  only  fifty-two  yemrs>  the  possession  of  the  mar-     ■*^^- 
quisate  of  Saluzzo  was  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  security  of  his  dominions,  imd  to  exclude  the 
French  altogether  firom  Italy. 

With  a  less  pacific  temper  and  with  more  rash-  ciiari<!sB». 
ness,  his  son  ^id  successor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  ""^"^ 
devoted  his  reign  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
In  1548,  on  the  extinction  of  the  sovereign  branch 
of  the  fiunily  of  Saluzzo,  Henry  II.  of  France  had 
taken  possession  of  this  marquisate  and  annexed 
it,  by  a  very  doubtful  title,  to  his  dominions  as  a 
lapsed  fief  of  his  crown.  Emmanuel  PMlibert  had 
seen,  with  well-founded  inquietude,  the  French 
monarchs  stiH  possessed  of  a  territory,  by  which 
they  oMomanded  the  gates  of  Italy ;  and  his  son 
fiound  the  fUrious  civil  wars,  which  were  now  con* 
suming  the  strength  of  France,  too  favorable  an 
occasion  to  be  lost,  for  asserting  the  plausible 
claim  of  his  house  to  the  reversion  of  the  marqui- 
sate of  Saluzzou  He  accordingly  possessed  him- 
self with  ease  of  that  territory  in  1588.  He  af- 
terwards, also,  in  concert  with  Philip  II.,  engaged 
in  tiie  war  against  Henry  IV.,  and  was  included  in 
ihe  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  But  three  years 
interv^ied  between  that  treaty  and  the  final 
settlement  of  his  differences  with  Henry  IV.  for 
the  possession  of  the  contested  marquisate ;  and 

fkrcmtet  among  them,  and  was  experienee  of  a  palace :  ''Pa- 
no  dupe  to  flatterers.  His  rola  di  cavaliere,  e  non  di  cor- 
usual  asseveration  betrayed  his     tigiano.** 
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CHAP,   it  was  not  until  after  the  op^iii^  of  the  seven* 
yj^^  teenth  century,  that  the  French  monarch  ceded 
145^600  **^^*  territory  to  him  in  exchange  for  the  counly 
soooeedt  in  of  Brcssc  iu  Savoy.    Henry  IV.  thus  consented 
^ta!^itaij  to  dose  against  himself  the  passes  of  the  Alps ; 
iS^      and  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  by  the  loss  of  a  part 
1601     Qf  ^gjf  ultramontane  possessions,  became  more 
exclusively  Italian  sovereigns.    From  this  epoch, 
also,  Italy  ceased  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of 
those  invasions  from  France,  which  had  be^ 
attended  with  so  many  horrors,  and  associated 
with  all  the  shame  and  the  suffering  of  the  people 
of  the  peninsula.  * 
16^^^      The  last  of  the  ducal  dynasties  of  the  peninsula, 
whose  elevation  and  fortunes  demand  notice  at 
the  period  before  us,  is  that  of  Tuscany ;  and  we 
have  now  rapidly  to  follow  the  train  of  events,  by 
which  a  single  despotism  overspread  the  fait  &ce 
of  that  province':  the  cradle  of  Italian  poesy,  the 
stronghold  of  Italian  independence,  the  brilliant 
theatre  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts, 
before  the  kindred  elements  of  political  and  intel* 
lectual  greatness  were  buried  in  a  common  ruin. 
GoTenmeot  lu  thc  last  chaptcr,  we  have  observed  the  extinc- 
SftertteM-  tion  of  the  Florentine  republic;  the  comnositioB 
tberepabuo.  oi  a  otuia  of  thc  crcaturcs  of  pope  Clement  VIL; 
and  the  appointment  by  that  body  of  Alessandto 
de'  Medici  to  an  absolute  and  hereditary  authority 

•  For  this  abstract  of  the  son  de  Savoie,  vol.  ii.  ad  p. 

affairs  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  351 ;  besides  occasiofial  reftr- 

I   have    followed  Guichenon,  ence  to  Denina. 
Hist.  Genealogique  de  la  Mai- 
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over  the  fallen  state^  with  the  title  of  doge  or  duke. 
An  oligarchical  senate  of  forty-eight  persons^  and 
a  larger  council  of  the  same  character,  all  the    ^cIm^ 

1680—1600 

members  of  which  were  nominated  for  life,  were 
at  the  same  time  created,  to  supply  the  vain  image 
of  constitutional  government :  but  Alessandro  was 
the  despot  of  Florence. 

The  imperial  pleasure  confirmed  his  authority ;  ^f^J^ 
and  he  secured  his  power  by  the  ordinary  means  ^J^'J 
of  a  tyrant,  conscious  of  the  detestation  of  his  ^^ge- 
subjects.    He  maintained  a  large  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  he  erected  a  citadel  in  Florence  to  "»?  ^y^^J 

and  ex- 
curb  the  disaffection  of  the  people;  and  he  in-  «»•«»• 

dulged  himself  and  his  myrmidons  in  the  commis^ 
sion,  against  the  domestic  peace  of  families  and 
the  rights  of  the  community,  of  every  crime 
which  could  add  poignant  insult  to  the  usual 
evils  of  oppression.  His  intolerable  excesses  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  exiles  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  Florence,  with  whom  the  other  states  of 
Italy  were  now  filled ;  and  many  even  of  those 
men,  who  had  basely  laboured  to  elevate  his  house 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  country's  liberty,  found  it 
impossible  to  exist  under  the  tyranny  which  was 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  An  ineffectual  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  emperor,  after  the  death  of 
Clement  VII.,  *  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 

*  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Medici,  into  the  royal  family 
Clement  VIL  seemed  to  con-  of  France ;  a  degradation  by 
summate  the  grandeur  of  his  which  Francis  I.  strove  to  pur- 
house.  This  was  the  marriage,  chase  the  friendship  of  the 
in  1539,  of  his  youthful  relative,  pope.  Catherine,  destined  to 
the  too  fieunous  Catherine  de'  give  birth  to  three  of  the  worst 

VOL.  II.  E  e 
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CHAP,  protection  firom  his  unworthy  and  odious  creature. 

IX.      Besides  Filippo  Strozzi^  the  representative  of  that 

'SciS^  ancient  family,  and  the  most  wealthy  priviite  indi- 

i5«a-i6oo  ^.^^^j  .^  Europe,  the  Ridolfi,  the  Salviati  and 
others, — names  once  among  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Florentine  republic,— joined  in  this  remon- 
strance ;  and  even  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Me- 
dici united  his  exertions  against  his  infEunous 
cousin.  But  Alessandro  succeeded  in  removing 
the  cardinal  by  poison ;  wid  when  Charles  V.  ad- 
mitted the  duke  and  his  enemies  to  a  public  hear- 
ing at  Naples  in  1536,  he  was  induced  by  his 
hatred  of  the  republican  cause,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  partiality  of  the  Florentines  towards  France, 
not  only  to  confirm  his  protection  to  Alessandro, 
but  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had  formeriy 
given  to  Clement  VII.,  by  bestowing  on  him  tiic 
hand  of  his  natural  daughter. 

By  this  conduct  of  the  emperor,  the  Florentines 
lost  all  hope  oi  deliverance  from  their  execrable 
tyrant ;  but  an  act  of  private  treachery  procured 
for  them  that  relief,  which  was  denied  by  the 
justice  or  commiseration  of  the  arbiter  of  Italy. 
Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  the  representative  of  tiie 
collateral  branch  of  that  family,  (which  descended 

sovereigns  of  France,  and  to  marriage  to  cement  the  sCrei^ 

prove  herself  the  scourge  of  of  his  family,  his  expectation 

that  unhappy  kingdom,  was  the  was  vain.    Catherine  dete^ 

daughter  of  Lorenzo  (son  of  alike  the  bastard  Alessandro 

the  last  Piero),  and  the  only  and*  his  collateral  heirs;  ^d 

surviving  legitimate  descendant  her  court  was  long  the  (oo» 

of  the  great  Cosmo.     But  if  of  machinations  against  them* 
Clement  VH.   hoped  by  this 
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from  the  brother  of  the  great  Cosmo)  a  young   CHAP, 
man  of  considerable  inteUectual  acquirements,  ^J^^ 
but  of  abandoned  morals,  was  the  bosom  compar  i^^^^^ 
nion  of  the  duke  and  the  minister  of  his  infieunous 
debaucheries.    Whatever  were  his  secret  motives, 
—whether,  as  the  next  heir  of  Alessandro,  he 
hoped  to  succeed  to  his  power,  or  was  really  sti- 
mulated by  the  desire  of  immortalizing  himself  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country, — he  resolved  to  as- 
sassinate the  duke. 

Under  pretence  of  having  secured  for  him  an  Hit  uuui- 
assignation  with  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  a  married  ^^  L^ 
woman  and  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  he  induced  "^^37 
Alessandro  to  quit  the  palace  one  nighty  and  to 
repair  unattended  and  disguised  to  his  house. 
There,  in  a  private  and  remote  apartment,  he  left 
him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the 
lady  to  the  spot ;  but  while  the  duke,  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  couch,  was  unsuspiciously 
awaiting  his  return,  he  ^suddenly  re-entered  the 
room  followed  by  an  assassin,  and  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  libertine  prince. 
The  wound  was  mortal,  but  Alessandro  neverthe- 
less made  a  desperate  struggle  with  his  murderer, 
mitil,  as  they  griqppled  on  the  couch,  the  attendant 
of  Lorenzino  deliberately  completed  the  deed  of 
horror,  by  cutting  the  throat  of  the  duke.  The 
plan  of  Lorenzino  had  been  laid  with  such  secrecy 
and  ability,  that  the  murder  was  accomplished 
without  alarm ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  dispatched 
his  victim  than,  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he 
neither  attempted  to  proclaim  the  death  of  the 

£  e  2 
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CHAP,  tyrant,  and  to  raise  the  city  by  the  cry  of  liberty, 
^J^^  nor  to  possess  himself  of  the  vacant  government. 
» TuscANT.  He  precipitately  fled  from  the  city,  and  joined  the 
exiles  at  Venice;  and  before,  in  their  surprise^ 
they  could  take  effectual  measures  for  availing 
themselves  of  his  act,  the  opportunity  for  restor- 
ing the  republic  was  lost. 

By  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  by  all  the  lovers 
of  extinguished  freedom  in  the  peninsula,  the 
assassination  of  the  tyrant  of  Florence  was  ap- 
plauded in  unmeasured  terms,  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  republican  virtue ;  and  Lorenzino  de' 
Medici  himself  was  eulogized  and  sung  as  a  new 
Brutus,  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Some  modem 
writers  also  have  not  been  ashamed  to  hesitate 
between  praise  and  reprobation  of  this  deed.  Bat 
its  atrocious  perfidy  is  fitted  to  create  only  the 
sentiment  of  unmingled  abhorrence ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledged previous  depravity  of  Lorenzino  forr 
bids  us  from  attributing  even  the  incentive  of  a 
mistaken  principle  of  duty,  to  the  corrupted  sen- 
sualist and  the  base  pander  of  another *s  lusts. 
There  is  nothing  mose  dangerous  to  acknowledge 
or  more  improbable  in  itself,  than  the  compatibility 
of  political  virtue  with  personal  iniquity;  nor 
should  the  pure  cause  of  freedom  ever  be  sullied 
by  association  with  a  crime,  at  which  every  better 
feeling  of  our  nature  revolts.  * 

*     Lorenzino    de'    Medici  peror    and   the    successor  of 

reaped  the  merited  fruits  of  his  Alessandro,  and  haunted  by  the 

shocking  treachery.     Pursued  perpetual  fear  of  death,  he  con- 

liy  the  resentment  of  the  em-  tinned  his  flight  from  Italy  into 
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Except  in  her  deliverance  from  his  personal  CHAP, 
excesses^  Florence  derived  no  advantage  from  yJJ^ 
the  murder  of  the  duke  Alessandro.  The  leading  twcamy. 
members  of  the  oligarchical  senate^  among  whom 
the  historian  Guicciardini  had  acted  too  conspi- 
cuous a  part  for  his  own  fair  fame,  were  conscious 
of  having  provoked  the  hatred  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  ^d  dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  a 
popular  government  They  conducted  themselves 
with  great  ability ;  they  secured  the  city  with  the 
soldiery  of  the  late  tyrant,  before  they  permitted 
the  news  of  his  death  to  transpire;  and  they 
raised  to  the  supreme  power  the  youthful  Cosmo 
de'  Medici :  son  of  Giovanni,  the  celebrated  cap- 
tain of  the  black  bands,  and,  after  Lorenzino, 
next  representative  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the 
•sovereign  house. 

This  young  man  was  living  in  retirement  near  cosmo  de; 
Florence ;  and  Guicciardini  and  his  party,  judging  saooe^sor'f 
of  him  only  by  his  inexperience,  doubted  not  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  engross  all  the  powers 
of  government  in  his  name.  But  in  this  expec- 
tation they  were  bitterly  ntistaken.  Cosmo  was 
no  sooner  installed  in  his  new  dignity  than,  with 
equal  ambition  and  dissimulation  and  energy,  he 
determined  to  rule  without  them.    His  election 

Turkey,  and  afterwards  passed  ed  to  shroud  himself,  could 

into  France,  ^om  whence  he  save  him ;    and '  after  eleven 

at  last  ventured  to  return  to  yearsof  harassing  exile,  he  was 

Venice.    But  neither  his  con-  finally  assassinated  at  Venice, 

stant  watchfiihiess,  nor  the  oh-  by  order  of  the   grand-duke 

scurity  in  which  he  endeavour-  Cosmo  t. 
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CHAP,  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  placed  garri- 
^J^^  sons  in  tiie  Florentine  fortresses  under  pretence 
«»»^-   of  supporting  him ;  and  when  the  exiles  made  a 
last  and  generous  effort  in  arms  to  recover  free- 
dom for  their  country,  with  the  aid  of  Francis  I., 
triuniM     tiiey  were  utteriy  defeated  by  the  imperial  forces 
Sfort  of  tbe  In  the  service  of  Cosmo,  and  the  greater  number 
^M,^  of  them  fen  into  his  power.    They  experienced 
with  morei-  no  mercy :  all  who  were  most  illustrious  by  their 
^^'  personal  characters  and  the  names  which  they 
1538    bore,  were  consigned  to  the  rack  and  the  sword 
of  the  executioner ;  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  most 
distinguished  among  them,  whose  fete  was  longest 
in  suspence,  perished  the  last  of  these  victims  in 
the  cause  of  Florentine  liberty. 

The  first  cruel  triumph  of  Cosmo  was  over  his 
enemies ;  his  next,  a  worthy  consummation  of 
ingratitude,  was  the  expulsion  of  his  friends,  the 
artificers  of  his  power.  He  dismissed  them  from 
all  offices  of  authority,  successively  to  terminate 
their  lives  in  mortification  and  disgrace.  Having 
thus  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  solitary  des- 
potism, Cosmo  devoted  the  long  residue  of  his 
life  to  the  extension  of  his  dominions.  He  never 
was  able  to  free  his  throne  from  the  chains,  Mrith 
which  Charles  V.  and  his  son  continued  to  encircle 
it ;  for  it  was  by  foreign  protection  alone,  that  he 
maintained  his  usurpation  against  the  general 
hatred  of  his  subjects.  But  he  persevei^  in  tbe 
objects  of  his  base  ambition,  until  all  Tuscany^ 
except  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  the  province  of 
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the  Spanish  garrisons^   was    consigned   to   his   CHAP. 
government.      His  most   important   acquisition   ^^^ 
was  the  state  of  Sienna.    For  the  reduction  of 
that  republic,  after  its  revolt  against  Spanish  op-  ^rii7q!dl!l 
pression,  and  its  alliance  with  France,  Charles  V.  J^fg^trof 
was  principally  indebted  to  the  skilful  exertions  ^'^'* 
of  the  duke,  and  the  army  which  he  created; 
though  Cosmo  never  himself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.    Charles  V.  however  retained 
the  possession  which  Cosmo  had  won ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1557,  two  years  after  this  successful  and 
iniquitous  war,  that  Philip  II.  resigned  to  his  de- 
pendant the  prize  of  Sienna. — The  annals  of  that  Paiiortiitt 
ferocious  and  turbulent  republic  offer,  perhaps,  "^ 
few  such  splendid  and  deeply  attractive  associa- 
tions, as  those  which  bind  our  interest  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  fortunes  of  Florence ;  but  the  last 
struggle  of  Sienna,  a  struggle  of  hopeless  and 
desperate  heroism  against  foreign  oppressors,  at 
least  merits  an  honorable  record,  and  ennobles 
the  last  days  of  her  commonwealth. 

Cosmo  I.  had  hitherto  reigned  under  no  other  couno  i., 
character,  than  the  ambiguous  one  of  chief  or  grmd-doke 
prince  of  the  Florentine  state.    But  twelve  years  *  jsgg  ' 
after  his  acquisition  of  Sienna,  he  at  length  pre^ 
vailed  on  pope  Pius  V.  to  bestow  on  him  the 
title  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.    His  right  to  this 
new  dignity  was,  however,  for  some  time  contested 
by  the  other  Italian  princes ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1575,  that  an  imperial  investiture  to  the  same 
effect,  granted  to  his  son  by  Maximilian  Il./se- 
cured  the  universal  recognition  of  the  Medici 
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CHAP,  among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe.     The 

^^^-  reign  of  Cosmo  had  been  sullied  by  numerous  acts 

TOKAxr.  of  atrocious  cruelty,   ingratitude,   and  perfidy, 

^^'^^^^^  which  were  poorly  relieved  by  his  passionate  taste 

for  literature  and  art.    There  is  sometimes  retri- 

^^7 in  bution  on  earth,  even  for  successful  crime:   a 

his&inUj.  fg|^J.f^J  domestic  tragedy  embittered  the  latter 

years  of  Cqsmo,  and  thickened  the  gloom  of  that 
self-bereavement,  in  which  he  had  left  himself,  by 
spuming  his  early  friends  and  supporters  from  his 
side.  Two  of  his  sons  perished  under  circum- 
stances of  such  mystery  and  shame,  that  their 
fate  was  sedulously  enveloped  in  an  obscurity, 
which  the  public  eye  never  entirely  penetrated. 
But  it  was  believed  that  one  of  them,  don  Giovanni, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  and  that  the  mise- 
rable father  sternly  revenged  his  death  by  plung- 
ing his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  guilty  firatricide, 
don  Garcias; — even  in  the  arms  of  his  other 
parent,  Eleonora  di  Toledo,  who  sank  into  her 
grave  under  this  accumulation  of  horrors. 
His  foo,  tiie  On  the  death  of  Cosmo  I.,  he  was  succeeded 
f^^^"!  by  his  eldest  son  Francesco :  a  prince  who,  with- 
1575  out  his  talents,  inherited  his  perfidious  cruelty, 
and  was  the  slave  of  licentious  passions,  to  which 
he  had  himself  been  a  stranger.  The  discovery, 
in  1578,  of  a  last  conspiracy  of  the  partizans  of 
liberty  at  Florence,  to  overthrow  an  usurpation 
which  no  lapse  of  time  could  legalize,  gave  occa- 
sion to  display  all  the  merciless  spirit  of  the  grand- 
duke.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  executed ; 
nor  was  the  appetite  of  Francesco  for  blood  thus 
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satiated.    Against  the  distinguished  exiles  who^   CHAP, 
having  in  1537  escaped  the  fate  of  Filippo  Strozzi   ^J^^ 
and  his  associates^  stfll  survived,  and  to  whom    tuscany. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  had  given  refuge  at  the  **^^^^^^ 
French  court,  the  grand-duke  employed  a  regular 
system  of  extermination.     He  took  the  most  ex-  His  atro- 

dOQs  STsteni 

pert  Italian  assassins  into  his  pay,  and  sent  them  ofasMssiDa. 
to  his  ambassador  at  Paris.  To  aid  the  work  of 
the  dagger,  he  supplied  that  agent  of  murder  with 
subtle  poisons,  of  which,  under  pretence  of  mak- 
ing chemical  experiments,  Cosmo  I.  had  estab- 
lished a  manufacture  in  his  palace ;  and  he  set  a 
price  of  four  thousand  ducats  upon  the  head  of 
each  of  the  enemies  of  his  house.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  wretched  exiles,  discovering  their  danger 
by  the  assassination  of  the  first  victim  of  this  in- 
fernal plot,  dispersed  from  Paris  and  endeavoured 
to  bury  themselves  in  remote  provinces  of  France 
and  other  countries.  The  emissaries  of  the  grand 
duke,  rendered  indefatigable  by  avarice,  were  suc- 
cessftil  in  dogging  their  flight;  and  permitted 
them  neither  escape  nor  repose  until  the  last  of 
them  had  passed  from  a  violent  death  into  the 
quiet  of  the  grave. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  importance  in  the  ^'•j;?Jj^-. 
reign  of  Francesco  was  his  marriage  with  Bianca  JJ^.^ji 
Capello,  celebrated  for  her  adoption  by  the  repub-  ^^^^^ 
lie  of  Venice.     The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  pnbuc" 
romance ;  but  a  romance  rounded  with  a  tale  of    ^^'^^ 
murder.    The  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  Vemce, 
she  had  inspired  a  young  Florentine  with  an  S^f^um 
ardent  attachment  which,  imagining  him  to  be  a  '*^t* 
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CHAP,  man  of  births  she  had  suffered  herself  to  retum. 
^2^^  On  discovering  his  humble  station^  she  implored 
TOKAMT.   him  not  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  common 
*'*^*^"*  fortunes  by  persisting  in  his  suit.    But  she  could 
not  refase  him  a  last  adieu  and  a  nocturnal  assig- 
nation ;  and  on  attempting  to  regain  her  Other's 
palace^  she  found  the  gates  already  closed.     The 
first  imprudence  led  to  a  greater ;  she  threw  her- 
self into  a.  gondola  with  her  lover^  accompanied 
him  to  Florence^  and  there  married  him.   Thence- 
forth she  lived  in  obscurity^  until  the  duke  Fran- 
cesco saw  her  by  chance,  was  inflamed  with  a 
violent  passion  by  her  beauty,  and  made  his  in- 
tention to  reconcile  her  with  her  fiunily  the  pre- 
text of  frequent  visits.     Her  husband  was  invited 
to  court,  loaded  with  advancement, — and  assassi- 
nated.   The  grand-duke  then  shortly  became  a 
widower.    He  retained  Bianca  in  his  palace,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Venice  to  demand  her  hand ; 
and  the  senate,  desirous  to  honor  the  future 
grand-duchess  with  a  fitting  preparation  for  a 
throne,  adopted  her  by  the  title  of  **  daughter  of 
the  Venetian  republic."    Her  marriage  ynih  the 
grand-duke  was  then  concluded ;  but  not  without 
the  violent  opposition  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
Ferdinando.    After  some  years,  however,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  cardinal,  at  the  unworthy  alliance 
IdL «Sku  ^^  ^  house  with  the  dissolute  child  of  a  Vene- 
Jjjjjj^  pj^  tian  noble,  appeared  to  have  subsided ;  he  was 
"»wj«;»  ^  reconciled  with  the  ducal  pair  and  invited  them 
'Tuv"'  ^^  ^  l>an<iuet ;  but  it  was  only  to  administer  poison 
^^^^    to  them  both. 
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Ferdinando  de'  Medici^  on  succeeding  to  the    CHAP, 
crown^  which  he  had  compassed  by  treachery 


and  firatricide,  abjured  his  priestly  vows  that  he  i^^^^^^f^ 
might  be  at  liberty  to  marry.    But>  notwithstand-  ae>Kp  or 
ing  his  personal  depravity^  he  was  not  without  gAnd-duke' 
eminent  talents  for  government.    He  assiduously ''"'     ^' 
promoted    commerce   and   maritime   enterprise 
among  his  subjects;  and  he  aspired  to  deliver 
his  throne  of  Tuscany  from  a  long  and  oppressive 
dependance  on  the  Spanish  monarchy.    With  this 
view^  he  concluded  and  maintained  a  close  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but,  after  the  treaty 
with  Savoy  by  which  that  monarch,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  century,  excluded  himself  from 
communication  with  Italy,   the   grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  necessarily  feO  again  under  the  Spanish 
yoke,  from  which  he  had  laboured  to  extricate 
hb  dominions. 

Though  one  state  of  Tuscany  continued,  during  L«ect. 
the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  enjoy  tiie 
forms  of  a  fi^e  constitution,  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance in  which  its  fortunes  were  plunged  that, 
in  the  annals  of  the  times,  we  are  scarcely  reminded 
of  its  existence.  The  solitary  republic  of  Lucca 
founded  the  best  hope  of  escape  fit)m  utter  sub- 
jugation in  an  obscurity  from  which  she  only  once 
emerged.  For  shelter  against  the  secret  machi- 
nations and  open  assaults  of  Cosmo  I.,  her  rulers, 
feeling  their  weakness,  had  recourse  to  intrigues 
in  the  imperial  councils,  and  succeeded  by  enor- 
mous bribes  to  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.  in  ob- 
taining the  protection  of  that  monarch.    From 
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CHAP,   this  epoch  a  few  unmteresting  domestic  convul- 
l^lv   sionis  alone  varied  her  condition.     In  the  struggle 
between  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  £gu^ 
tions  in  her  councils,  the  former  finally  prevalled, 
and  in  1556  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law  (caHed 
the  Legge  Martiniana,  from  its  author,  the  gon&- 
S^of  th6  ^^^^^^  Martino  Bernardino),  which  indirectly  but 
tSt^**Jb-^  securely  restricted  eligibility  for  all  offices  of  state 
^'''  within  narrow  limits,  and  thus  established  at  Lucca, 

as  the  closing  of  the  great  council  had  anciently 
at  Venice,  a  sovereign  and  hereditary  oligarchy.  * 
In  the  condition  of  Italy  under  a  number  of 
petty  despotisms,  an  oligarchical  government  was 
perhaps  the  only  form,  under  which  a  republic 
could  still  preserve  its  existence.  The  fierce  in- 
dependence of  a  democracy  could  ill  amalgamate 
with  the  mingled  pride  and  servility  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  peninsula,  who  were  themselves  little  more 
than  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Of  the 
only  three  republics  of  the  middle  ages  which 
were  still  permitted  to  survive,  Venice  needed  no 
change  to  assimilate  her  mockery  of  a  free  con- 
stitution with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  the  new 
institutions  of  Lucca  were  a  milder  confonniQr 
with  a  similar  system ;  and  even  the  stormy  com- 
monwealth of  Genoa  had  already  subsided  into 
obedience  to  an  organized  and  sovereign  aris- 

*  BemardoSegiii,Stor.Fior.  which  see  Raguccio  Galliinit 

b.   V.  p.    14IS,    and   Scipione  Stor.  del  Gran  Dacato  diTos- 

Ammirato,  Istor.  Fior.  b.  xxxi.  cana,  from  its  commencement 

p.  420 : — ^passim,  to  the  close  to  vol.  iv.  p.  57, 
of   both  these   works  ;    after 
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tocracy.    When  Andrea  Doria  restored  the  poll-  CHAtn 

tical  existence  of  his  republic,  he  laboured,  doubt-  J^ 
less  with  the  zeal  and  discretion  of  true  patriotism. 


to  establish,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  the  best  ^^*?^^«^ 

,  Anstocrati- 

constitution  of  which  the  tunes  were  susceptible.  «^  cowtitu- 

*  tioDs  promo- 

To  prevent  the  revival  of  those  feuds,  which  had  ^^L^' 
inflicted  such  cruel  wounds  upon  the  public 
happiness,  the  very  names  of  the  Adomi  and 
Fregosi  were  suppressed,  and  those  families  were 
incorporated  into  others.  With  similar  views,  the 
laws  were  repealed  which  excluded  the  old  nobility 
from  offices  of  magistracy ;  and  a  curious  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  to  admit  all  the  families  of  any 
consideration  in  Genoa,  with  equal  rights  within 
the  same  circle  of  aristocracy. 

It  had  always  been  customary  for  the  powerful 
Genoese  houses  to  augment  their  strength  by 
adopting  inferior  families,  who  assumed  their 
names  and  arms,  and  in  return  for  protection, 
engaged  in  all  their  quarrels.  This  ancient  prac- 
tice, the  nurse  of  faction,  was  now  rendered  con- 
ducive to  a  better  object.  Twenty-eight  houses, 
or  alberghi  as  they  were  termed^  were  named,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  all  citizens  of  substance 
and  of  ancient  republican  descent  were  admitted 
without  distinction  of  parties :  care  being  taken 
to  mingle  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, partizans  of  the  Adomi  and  adherents  of 
the  Fregosi,  in  every  albergo.  Thus  was  created* 
a  sovereign  aristocracy,  which  formally  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman  every  landed  proprietor 
in  the  maritime  territory  of  Liguria,  and  every 
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CHAP,  citizen  of  Genoa,  who  could  prove  the  purity  of 
^J^^  his  republican  ancestry,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
a»o4.  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  In  this 
new  order  by  hereditary  right,  was  vested  exdi^ 
sively  the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  every 
gentleman  took  his  seat  by  rotation  in  the  grand 
council  of  four  hundred,  which  was  renewed  an- 
nually. The  grand  council  elected  a  s^iate  at  a 
hundred  members,  also  for  one  year ;  and  a  new 
doge  and  signiory  of  eight  were  similarly  chos^ 
every  two  years,  with  other  magistrates. 

This  constitution  of  1528,  which,  at  the  moment 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  was 
threatened  with  dissolution,  fixed  its  independence 
and  gave  a  great  number  of  citizens  a  share  in 
the  government,  was  at  first  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy.  It  covered  ancient  dissensions  wiUi 
oblivion,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  gave  un* 
interrupted  repose  to  Genoa.  But  in  the  proceii 
^jpjj^dii-  of  time,  new  causes  of  dissatisfaction  aro^.  The 
lower  people,  found  themselves  excluded  from  aO 
share  in  the  national  representation,  and  desired 
again  to  exchange  their  subjection  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, for  the  old  popular  system,  even  with  all  Us 
attendant  convulsions  and  anarchy.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  some  restless  and  turbulent  spirits, 
to  whom  the  dependence  of  the  republic  up<tt 
the  emperor,  and  the  gr^t  influence  of  Doria  and 
his  £Eunily,  were  galling  and  obnoxious.  The 
talents  and  virtues  of  Andrea  himself  conunanded 
admiration  and  love;  his  tried  disinterestedness 
and  generous  devotion  to  his  country's  rights  were 
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above  all  suspicion.    But  as  he  advanced  in  years,  CHAP, 
his  domestic  affections  fondly  centered  in  a  grand-      l^* 
nephew,  Giannettino  Doria,  whom  he  designed     0004. 
for  his  heir,  and  made  it  his  passion  to  indulge  ^'^'^^^^ 
and   aggrandize.      As  Andrea's    infirmities   en- 
creased,  he  entrusted  Giannettino  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  gallies  in  the  imperial  service,  and 
suffered  him  gradually  to  assume  that  ascendancy 
in  the  councils  of  the  state,  which  he  had  himself 
deservedly  enjoyed.     He  was  imconscious  how 
little  his  grand-nephew's  character  resembled  his 
o¥m;  but  the  Genoese  observed  with  gloomy 
forebodings  the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  that 
young  man;  and  the  aristocracy,  in  particular, 
were  stung  by  his  overbearing  insolence  and  dan- 
gerous pretensions. 

While  encreasing  jealousy  and  suspicion  were  ^^^m^nej 
rankling  in  the  public  mind,  a  young  nobleman,  1547 
who,  under  many  qualities  which  secured  the 
popular  esteem,  concealed  an  audacious  and  inor- 
dinate ambition,  was  encouraged  by  the  discontent 
of  the  people  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  Doria,  and  of  the  Spanish 
authority  over  the  republic.  This  was  the  famous 
Giovanni  Ludovico  de'  Fieschi,  coimt  of  Lavagna. 
Inheriting  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  noble  house 
towards  that  of  Doria,  he  was  particularly  wounded 
in  his  pride  by  the  presumption  of  Giannettino, 
in  endeavouring  to  convert  his  great-uncle's  in- 
fluence into  an  hereditary  dignity  ;  and  he 
thought  the  first  rank  in  the  state  not  an  object 
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CHAP,  of  too  difficult  attainment  for  his  own  illustrious 
yj^lj  birth  and  daring  aspirations.  Assuring  himself 
«w<w^  secretly  of  the  future  support  of  France,  of  the 
pope,  Paul  IIL,  and  of  his  son  the  duke  of  Parma, 
against  the  imperial  vengeance,  he  induced  many 
citizens  of  the  old  popular  party  to  embrace  and 
second  his  design. 

The  immediate  and  sanguinary  purpose  of  this 
desperate  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  the  Doria 
and  to  seize  the  city ;  and  Fiesco,  under  pretence 
of  fitting  out  some  gallies,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  pope,  to  cruize  at  his  own  cost  against 
the  Turkish  infidels,  introduced  a  body  of  his 
retainers  and  of  hired  soldiery  within  the  waUs. 
Privately  assembling  this  armed  force  with  the 
band  of  conspirators  in  his  palace,  he  invited  all 
the  citizens,  whom  he  considered  most  disaffected 
to  the  government,  to  an  evening  entertainment 
When  his  company  had  entered  and  the  doors 
were  closed  and  guarded,  he  then  communicated 
his  project  to  the  astonished  assembly ;  and  setr 
ting  before  them  in  a  passionate  harangue  the 
danger  m  which  the  republic  stood  from  the 
power  of  the  Doria  and  the  protection  accorded 
to  them  by  the  emperor,  he  demanded  for  his 
undertaking  a  co-operation,  which  none  of  his 
guests,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  his  armed 
retainers,  dared  to  refuse.  Those  among  them 
who  disapproved  of  the  enterprise,  were  yet  con- 
strained to  engage  in  it ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Fiesco  sallied  at  their  head  into  the  slumbering 
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city.     With  one  detachment,  he  himself  under-   CHAP, 
took  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  in  which  Doria s   ^i^^ 
gaUies  lay  dismantled;   while  his  brothers  and    .onfoA. 
other  leaders  were  entrusted  with  the  seizure  of  J**^^^^ 

It!  SQCCeii* 

the  different  gates  and  strongholds  of  the  city-  f?*  ««««- 
In  a  short  time  every  assault  had  succeeded ;  all 
Genoa  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar ;  and  at 
the  cry  of  "  Fiesco  and  liberty  !*'  many  of  the 
populace,  to  whom  the  leader  and  his  cause  were 
alike  dear,  rose  in  arms  and  joined  the  insurgents* 
The  palace  of  the  Doria  was  without  the  walls ; 
but  Giannettino,  roused  by  the  tumult,  hastened 
to  the  city,  and  met  his  death  at  one  of  the  gates, 
which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  conspira* 
tors.  The  aged  Andrea,  then  finding  that  all 
was  lost,  took  horse,  infirm  as  he  was,  and  sought 
8a£ety  by  flight  into  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Fiesco  now  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  consummation ;  but  he  was  already 
beyond  its  enjoyment.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  all  opposition  had  ceased,  and  he  prepared 
to  quit  the  harbour  and  to  rejoin  his  victorious 
companions  in  the  city,  a  plank,  on  which  he  was 
hastily  passing  from  the  shore  to  a  galley,  over-: 
turned  and  precipitated  him  in  his  heavy  armour 
into  the  sea :— to  rise  no  more.    When  his  fate  t»^.'^^ 

Abortire  by 

was  known,  his  followers  immediately  lost  cou-  ?'j;*,**'3jj^^ 
rage ;   and  instead  of  ^  taking  possession  of  the 
palace  of  government  as  conquerors,  they  began 
to  treat  for  mercy  with  the  few  assembled  sena- 
tors.   An  amnesty  was  granted  to  them ;  the 

VOL.  II.  p  f 
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Fieseki  ifithdirew  fnom  the  cky ;  imd  before 
moniing,  tranquillity  reigaed  again  in  Genoa. 
moT  The  old  Dona,  in  the  course  of  the  diLj,  re-entered 
^^'^^^^  the  capital  amidcrt  the  joyful  acchunations'of  the 
citlsens;  and  if  he  could  fiwget  the  tragical  death 
of  his  beloved  nephew  and  the  ebulUdfm  of  fiM> 
tious  ingratitude,  uo  farther  calamity  shaded  tiie 
residue  of  a  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four ;  and  for  above  tihirteen  years  after 
this  solitary  and  brief  interruption  in  his  fortu- 
nate and  glorious  career. 

After  the  death  of  this  illustrious  patriot  in 
JL660,  Gaioa  was  troubled  both  by  foreign  disas- 
ters and  intestine  diss^iisions.  In  1564,  Cordct 
revolted  irom  her  yoke ;  and  it  was  not  without 
a  dangwous  struggle  of  four  years,  thttt  that 
valuable  dependency  was  again  secured  to  the 
republic.  During  this  crisis,  too,  in  1566,  the 
isle  of  Scio,  which  the  Genoese  family  of.  Giusti- 
niani  held  of  their  country  as  a  kind  of  fief,  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  But  such  reverses  a^ 
fected  the  happiness  of  Genoa  less  fiiaii  the  pro- 
gress of  disccnrd  within  her  walls,  both  in  Ae 
councils  of  the  aristocracy,  and  between  that 
order  and  the  dependant  people.  The  latter  had 
an  eternal  source  of  discontent  in  their  exdhudon 
from  political  rights :  the  former  were  split  into 
factions  by  the  jealousy  betwemi  Ihe  ancient  nobi** 
lity  and  their  new  aasociatea  in  the  ariifttoeracyi 
whose  rights  were  ill  defined.  The  quand  of  the 
privileged  orders  rose  to  such  a  height  that,  at 
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length,  the  mediation  of  the  pope>  die  emperor^  CHAP, 
and  the  Idng  of  Spain  was  accepted,  as  the  only  ^J^^Ls 
mode  of  averting  a  civil  war.  hS!!mm 

By  the  arbitration  of  these  powers,  the  consti-  piaaicoMo- 
tution  of  Genoa  was  once  more  modified..  The  i^  6«Lm» 
iiew  nobles  were  placed  on  an  exact  equaHty  with  ^]^ 
the  old  in  the  sovereign  aristocracy ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  alberghi  was  suppressed ;  and  every 
fiunily  resumed  its  original  name.  But  the  inte- 
rests of  the  mass  of  the  peq[ile  were  entirely  sacrir 
ficed ;  and  the  consolidation  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy finally  confirmed  the  limitation  of  all 
politiad  rights  within  the  pale  of  that  order. 
The  strength  of  old  associations  and  manners,,  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  long  habits  of  a 
democracy,  had  still  however  some  effect  upon 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  It  was  provided  that 
ten  new  citizens  might  annually  be  admitted,  into 
the  noUe  and  privileged  body.  The  parsons  who 
received  such  prerogatives  and  honors,  ceased, 
indeed,  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the  people :  they 
shared  the  interests  and  adopted  the  feelings  of 
the  order  into  which  they  were  received.  .  But, 
as  some  of  the  old  aristocratical  families  became 
extinct,  and  others  dwindled  in  nundliers,  this 
practice  oi  recruiting  from  the  popular  rank$ 
alcme  prevented  the  Genoese  oligarchy  from  be- 
coming as  narrow,  exclusive,  and  oppressive,  as 
that  of  Venice  itsetf.  * 

*  Filippo  Casoni,  Annali  di  tinuator  of  Gutcciardini,    ad 

Genova,  vob.  ii— iv.  ad  p.  70.  anoos :— but  particularly  b.  vi. 

See  also,  passim,  Storia  di  Gio-  pp*  369 — 75,  for  the  conspiracy 

%'au  B^ttista  Adriani,  tlie  con-  of  Fiesco. 
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CHAP.  The  goyemment  of  Venice,  that  stem  and  im- 

^J^^  posing  edifice  of  antiquity,  seemed  meanwhile  to 

^^^^  have  suffered  no  dilapidation  from  the  shock  of 

uiikipurad  centuries.    Frowning  over  the  gay  and  splendid 

hlTS^  bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  it  stood  like  a  feudal 

j^S^,  t^  donjon ;  its  massive  grandeur  deepened  in  gioom, 

S2!^tj  not  impaired,  by  the  ravages  of  time ;  its  form 

of  the  stale,  ^jj^^  unchanged  and  unchangeable.    But  if  this 

fiBtbric  of  real  despotism,  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  pretended  security  of  republican  freedom, 
was  not  even  menaced  by  domestic  assaults,  its 
outworks  were  no  longer  proof  against  foreign 
hostility.    No  decay  of  the  Venetian  power  was 
indeed  perceptible  in  the  severity  and  oppression 
of  the  oligarchy  towards  its  own  subjects ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  period  before  us  was  undistin- 
guished by  the  slightest  vicissitude  in  the  internal 
2^(^^     government  and  affairs  of  the  state.  But  before  die 
powtfofSe  peace  of  Cambray,  the  progress  of  maritime  dis- 
covery had  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  worid, 
which  Venice  had  o^ce  engrossed,  into  other  chan- 
nels ;  the  conduits  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
were  dried  up ;  and  long  wars  had  aggravated  ha 
KevMi^    losses  aud  consumed  her  treasures.    Her  senate 
^!^^l^ .  wisely  laboured  to  veil  the  hopeless  exhaustion  of 
her  resources,  and  the  decline  of  her  strength, 
under  the  guise  of  moderation  and  neutrality; 
and  their  efforts  were  so  successfrd  in  concealing 
the  weakness  and  languor  of  her  &Uen  conditicm, 
that  Venice  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  the 
reputation  of  her  ancient  grandeur  in  Christian 
Europe,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  real 
extinction. 
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But  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  republic   CHAP, 
were  exposed  to  attacks  from  a  quarter,  in  which   ^^^ 
ancient  impressions  had  less  influence,  and  present 
weakness   was   more  palpably  exhibited.    The 
Ottoman  power  had  not  yet  passed  its  zenith; 
the  eastern  dependencies  of  Venice  were  tempting 
spiiMls  for  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  sul- 
tans ;  and  twice,  during  the  last  seventy  years  of    ' 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  republic  forcibly 
dragged  from  the  repose  and  oblivion,  in  which 
the  senate  studiously  enveloped  her,  to  suffer  an 
unequal  collision  with  the  gigantic  masses  and 
farious  energy  of  the  Turkish  poi¥er.     Two  im-  !»**  *^'«^ 
fortunate  and  cruel  wars  with  the  Porte  broke  donnjuiu 

period  ojr 

the  long  intervals  of  her  monotonous  tranquillity ;  ^^^'^'^ 
and  these  are,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
the  only  occurrences  in  Venetian  history  to  require 
our  brief  notice. 
Into  the  first  of  these  contests,  Venice  was  The  ant  or 

tlioso  * 

forced  in  1537,  during  the  scandalous  alliance  of 
Francis  I.  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent  against 
the  imperial  power.  The  French  monarch  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  republic  to  confede- 
rate with  him  and  with  the  infidels ;  the  sultatf 
was  determined  to  oblige  her  at  all  hazards  to 
abandon  her  posture  of  neutrality ;  and  his  inju- 
rious and  hostile  proceedings,  instead  of  terrifying 
her  into  making  common  cause  with  him,  natu- 
rally drove  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  imperial  party.  After  some  accidental  afirays 
at  sea  had  widened  the  rupture  into  an  open  war, 
a  large  Turkish  armament  was  directed  against 


wars. 
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Corfu,  and  horribly  devasteted  that  idand,  but 
without  attempting  its  reduction.  The  naval 
fbrces  of  Venice^  which  Wtoe  inferior  in  htunben 
to  those  of  Solyman^  could  not  prevent  tiiis  dis- 
aster; but,  in  the  fdlowing  year,  a  formal  league 
wa6  signed  betwerai  the  anperor,  the  pojNs,  and 
the  Venetians,  against  Iheir  common  and  iafioM 
enemies.  This  confederacy  might  ha;ve  sufficed 
to  chastise  the  amUtious  spirit  of  the  Turks ;  but 
Charles  V.,  who  had  conduded  a  truce  wiA 
France,  was  uow  solicitous  only  to  leave  lite  bur- 
th^is  of  the  war  upon  Venice,  to  use  her  resources 
and  husband  his  own,  and  to  obtain  better  terms 
for  himself  through  her  sacrifices*  Doria,  his 
admiral,  wais  restrained  from  all  vigorous  action ; 
and  finding  their  colcmies  wrested  firom  them  in 
successive  campaigns,  while  the  gallies  of  their 
imperial  ally  were  either  altogether  withh^  from 
jcnning  their  fleet,  or  permitted  to  make  only  a 
few  vaiii  demonstrations,  the  Voietianis  at  length 
resolved  no  longer  to  support  a  stru^le,  the 
whole  wdght  of  which  fdl  hopelessly  on  (hem- 
selves.  They  sought  and  obtained  a  separate 
peace,  by  leaving  in  the.  hands  of  the  victoriooi 
Turks  the  islands  of  Palmos,  Cesina,  Nio,  Stam-* 
palia,  and  Pares  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  strong 
towns  of  Napoli  and  Malvagia,  vrhidi  the  republic 
had  still  possessed  in  the  Morea. 

By  the  ce8sati<m  of  the  Turkish  projects  against 
the  colonies  of  Venice,  just  thirty  years  of  pro- 
found peace  were  permitted  to  the  reptibfic,  be- 
tween the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war, 
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and  the  second  and  yet  nnnre  niiilous  stirugg^   CHAP. 
But  at  length  the  sultan  Selim  II.»  after  maldng      ^^* 
immense  ]Mreparations  in  his  arsenals,  offered  the    ^""^^ 
senate  the  insulting  altemative  of  encountering 
the  resistless  might  of  ha  arms,  or  of  surrender- 
ing to  hi&  sceptre  the  island  of  Cjrprus,  where  he 
pretended  that  an  asylum  was  afforded  tp  the 
corsairs  who  plundered  his  subjects.    The  re- 
public, stricken  as  she  was  with  mortal  languor, 
could  only  return  one  answer  to  the  insolent 
demand,^  which  would  rob  her  of  her  &irest  pos- 
session;  and  a  furious  war  immediately  com- 
menced.   A  Turkish  army,  exceeding  fifty  thou*     1570 
sand  men  at  the  lowest  computation,  was  prcnnptly 
disembariced  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  for- 
midable train  of  artillery ;  while  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallies  protected  and  aided  the  operations  <^ 
this  mimerous  force. 

The  Venetian  troops  in  Cyprus  had  numbered  conquest  or 
only  three  thousand  men,  and  even  this  inadequate  ^tH^I 
garrison  was  now  thinned  by  disease :  the  native   ''''^'' 
militia  was  contemptible,  the  peasantry  were  ill 
afecttd,  and  the  island  contained  only  t)¥0  for- 
tre80es«    Yet  the  si^es.of  both  these  places,  of 
the  capital  Nicosia  and  of  Famagosta,  were  signa- 
lized by  two  of  the  finest  defences  on  record 
The  whole  relation,  indeed,  of  this  war  of  Cyprus 
is  ftdl  of  that  intense  interest,  which  the  unshrink-^ 
tng  heroism  of  inferior  strength,  the  despair  and 
the  unhappy  &te  of  the  brave,  can  never  cease  to 
commimd.    But  the  numerous  details  of  the  strug- 
gle would  carry  us  beyond  owe  limits,  and  I  pro- 
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CHAP,  ceed  at  once  to  the  result.  The  whole  island  was 
overrun  and  Nicosia  reduced  in  the  first  cam- 
paign ;  and  Famagosta  yielded  to  exhaustion  and 
funine  in  the  following  year,  after  thousands  of 
^e  infidels  had  fallen  in  sanguinary  and  ineffectual 
assaidts  before  the  c^[>en  breaches  of  the  ]dace» 
Its  capitulation  completed  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
by  the  Turks,  and  was  immediately  violated  by 
the  inhuman  torture  and  murder  of  Marc'  Antonio 
Bragadino>  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  its  defence. 

When  the  Turks  disembarked  thdr  formidable 
array  in  Cyprus^  the  Venetians  by  extraordinary 
efforts  had  fitted  out  a  naval  armament  of  near  a 
hundred  gallies  and  great  vessels : — a  force  not 
unworthy  of  the  prouder  days  of  their  republic 
But  even  this  fleet  was  far  outnumbered  by  that 
of  the  enemy ;  and  the  senate  dared  not  provoke 
the  risk  of  an  encounter.  All  their  attempts  to 
assist  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  most  precious 
colony  had  therefore  been  limited  to  the  hasty 
introduction  of  a  few  reinforcements  into  Fama* 
gosta,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  main 
squadron  of  the  Turks.  Meanwhile,  however,  tiie 
senate  were  earnestly  engaged  in  soliciting  the* 
powers  of  Europe  to  form  a  league  with  their 
republic  in  a  cause,  which  was  in  some  measure ' 
that  of  all  Christendom.  But  of  the  nations  of 
the  cross^  they  could  at  first  induce  only  the  pq>e 
and  other  Italian  powers  to  afford  them  the  feeUe 
League  of  succour  of  a  fcw  gaUics ;  and  when  Philip  II.  of 
^we»"iui  Spain  was,  after  some  delay,  instigated  by  mingled 
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fanaticism  and  self-interest  to  engage  in  the  sup-  chAp. 
port  of  the  republic,  his  selfish  caution  piarafyzed  ^f^i^ 
the  exertions  of  the  league,  as  that  of  his  fiither    ^""^ 

iroo  I6ro 

had  done  in  the  preceding  war.  The  orders  of  vcoioe 
Philip  to  his  admiral,  to  whom  the<;hief  command  SEa^.^ 
of  the  allied  fleets  was  yielded,  prevented  any 
vigorous  measure,  until  CyjurUs  had  already  faUen. 
But  at  length  don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural  hto^ 
ther  of  Philip,  was  permitted  by  that  momux^h  to 
assume  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  Christian 
league ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  this  young  prince 
could  not  be  restrained  to  accord  with  the  slug* 
gish  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  now  swollen  to  the  enormous  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gallies  and  other  vessels  of  war^ 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Ionian  sea;  the 
Christian  armament  of  equal  strength  was  con* 
centrated  off  Corfu. 

At  length,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  the  an-  o/SLSJST 
cient  promontory  of  Actium, — fomous  for  the  1571 
only  naval  battle,  says  Daru,  which  ever  decided 
the  fitte  of  an  empire — the  banners  of  the  croto 
and  the  crescent  floated  over  five  hundred  decks, 
in  the  most  gigantic  and  sanguinary  navisd  en- 
dbunter,  which  any  age  of  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  hostile  lines 
of  four  miles,  the  day  was  long  and  furiously  con- 
tested ;  the  ancient  names  of  the  Venetian  oli- 
garchy were  once  more  emblazoned  in  glorious 
achievement ;  the  ancient  maritime  valour  of  the 
republic  seemed  once  again  to  rekindle  in  all  its 
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lustre^  for  tkis  hat  and  expucmg  effort.    The  tri- 
nmpk  of  the  Christian  alliance  was  conq^lete,  and 
the  chief  honors  of  the  Yictory  were  dne  to  the 
Venetians.    Thirty  thousand  Turks  were  shun; 
near  two  hundred  of  their  vessels  were  capture^ 
sunk^  stranded^  or  burnt;  and  the  conquerois 
purchased  their  brilliant  success  with  the  lives  of 
five  thousand  of  their  bravest. 
TbiAjietory      Stmuge  as  it  should  seem,  the  victory  of  L6- 
tSTVItji   P^^^  ^^  ^  barren  triunq>h.    The  confederates 
o«tfrait«.    immediately  separated,   and   returned  to  tfaar 
ports  to  enjoy  their  useless  laurek,  and  to  repair 
their  losses.  No  fiurther  operations  were  attempted 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet;  aod 
the  Venetians  found  the  deplorable  exhaustion  of 
their  overstrained  energies  the  only  fruits  of  their 
success.    The  Turks  covered  the  Grecian  seas 
with  a  new  armament  before  the  following  sum* 
met,  scarcely  inferior  in  strength  to  that  which 
they  had  lost ;  and  the  confederates,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  action,  dispersed 
after  a  short  and  insignificant  campaign.    Tlie 
Venetians  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  desertioB 
of  their  allies,  and  the  total  consumption  of  dieir 
resources,  than  to  hope  for  any  ultimate  advan^ 
tage  from  the  war.    The  Turks  equally  desired 
repose,  but  were  resolved  not  to  part  with  tiieir 
PeM«  DOT.   acquisition ;  and  the  repuMic,  by  leaving  thmn  in 
venioewiui  posscssiou  of  Cyprus,  finally^  (tbtained  a  peaee 
c^^'.      By  thus  submitting  to  the  loss  of  a  snliject  king'* 
^^'^^    dom, — a  loss  cruelly  aggravaited  by  its  shame*-- 
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the  discrowned  queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  suffered  chap. 
to  sink  again  into  the  languid  slumber,  which   ^J[^^ 
endured  beyond  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  ,,2?"?^^ 
tury.  ♦ 


*  Vettor  Sandit  Stor.  Civ. 
Venez.  b.  x.  cc.  1—15.  Daru, 
Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  iv.  bb. 
XXV — xxviii.  For  the  details 
of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  Paolo  Paruta, 
Hist  della  Guerra  di  Cipro ;  a 


work  which  has  all  the  animat- 
ing interest  of  fiction,  with  the 
air,  at  least,  of  fidelity,  and  is 
very  superior  to  the  history  of 
Venice  by  the  same  writer  :— 
which  I  have  also  consulted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


8TATB  OF  ITALY  DURING  THE  8BYENTBBNTH 
CENTURT,  A.D.  1600—1700., 


PART  I. 


General  Aspect  of  Italy  m  the  Sevenieenth  CetUurf — Confrwmi 
Degradation  of  the  People — Total  Corruption  of  Italian  Mam- 
nen-^Cecisbattn — The  unimportani  political  Fortunes  ^  the 
Pemnsula  during  this  Century ;  best  described  in  noticing  the 
Affairs  of  its  States  under  separate  Heads — Tax  SpAHim  Pmo- 
▼nrcxs  OF  Italy — Milan  and  Sardinia  "Naples — Rapacious 
Oppression  and  Mal'-administration  of  the  Spanish  Gooermmmt 
in  that  Kingdom-~^General  Discontent  of  the  People ^^ Singular 
and  abortive  Conspiracy  of  the  monastic  Orders  m  Calahrim — 
The  Neapolitans  driven  to  revolt  by  Want  and  Misery^^Furious 
Insurrection  of  the  Populace  of  the  Capital,  headed  by  theFiA- 
erman  Masaniello'^Fearfid  Power  of  that  Demagogue — I%s 
Viceroy  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Insurgents — He  obtaitu  the 
Assassination  of  Masaniello — The  aggravated  Perfidy  of  the 
Spaniards^  produces  new  Bloodshed  and  successful  Revolt — 
The  Neapolitans  determine   to  erect  a  Republic —Divisions 
among  the  People — Termintttion  of  the  Insurrection — TThe  l^pth 
nish  DespoUsm  re-established  tvith  signal  Cruelty^  and  umm- 
tained  to  the  End  of  the  CenturySicily^Its  Fate  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sister  Kingdom  of  Naples — Ineffectual  Insurrection 
at  Palermo^More  serious  Revolt  of  Messina — The  Spamtk 
Governor  expelled — The  Messinese  declare  Louis  XIV.  if 
France^  King  of  Sicily — Progress  of  the  Contest  of  Messina 
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betwem  France  and  Spam^^Loms  XIV.  Iwdy  and  cruMg 
deserts  the  Messmese — Their  aecumukUed  Miseries — Merciless 
Punishment  of  their  Revolt  by  the  Spanish  Govemment-^Decay 
of  Messina — The  Popedom — Succession  of  Pontiffs-^Paul  F. 
— His  abortive  AttempU  to  revive  the  ancient  Pretensions  of 
the  Holy  See— Urban  Vlll.—War  of  the  Barherini—The 
Duchy  of  Urbino  annexed  to  the  Papacy;  and  the  Fiefs  of 
Castro  and  RoncigUane  also — Alexander  FIT, — Quarrel  re- 
specting  the  Privileges  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome-^Inso^ 
lent  Pretentions  of  Louis  XIV. ^  maintained  by  the  Humiliation 
of  the  Holy  See — Innocent  XL^-^The  Dignity  of  the  Papacy 
again  violated  by  Louis  XIV. — The  French  King  at  length 
relaxes  in  his  Pretensions — Unimportant  Pontificates  of  the 
Successors  of  Innocent  XL — Parma— jRetgni  of  the  Dukes 
Ranuccio  I.^-^Odoard — ^and  Ranuccio  11, — Sloth  and  herC' 
eStary  Corpulence  of  the  Princes  of  Famise — Approaching  Ex^ 
iinction  of  their  Line — Modsna — Reigns  of  Cesare — Alfonso 
III. — Francesco  I. — Alfonso  IV. — Francesco  11. — and  Rmaldo 
ofEste — Mantua — General  War  caused  by  the  disputed  Suc^ 
cession  to  that  Duchy — Disgraceful  Reign  and  ahandoned  Cha^  * 
raeter  of  Ferdinand  Charles^  the  last  Duke — ^Tuscakt — Reign 
of  the  Arch^duke  Ferdinando  I. — His  Encouragement  of  com^' 
mercial  Industry  m  his  States^^He  founds  the  Prosperity  of 
Leghorn;  and  amasses  immense  Treasures — His  Son,  Cosmo 
IL  pursues  his  enlightened  Policy — Ferdinando  II. — The  Trea- 
sury drained  by  furnishing  Subsidies  to  the  House  of  Auetrior^ 
Extinction  of  the  political  Importance  of  Tuscany — Reign  of 
Cosmo  III. — Florence,  the  Seat  of  gloomy  Superstition. 

Thb  general  aspect  of  Italy,  daring  the  whole  CHAP. 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remamed  un-      ^* 
changed  by  any  signal  revolution.    The  period  w>v^ 
which  had  already  elapsed,  between  the  extinc-  ^!!Sua2S^ 
tion  of  national  and  civil  independence  and  the  teJ!!ui'^^ 
opening  of  the  period  before  us,  had  sufficed  to  ^*^* 
establish  the  permanency  of  the  several  despotic 
governments  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  regulate  the 
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CHAP,  limits  of  tlieir  various  states  and  proykices.     If 
^'      we  except  some  popular  commotioiis  in  Na^es 

v.^v^  and  Sicfly^  the  struggle  lietween  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressor  had  wholly  ceased.  Seryitnde 
had  become  the  heir4oom  of  the  people;  and 
they  bowed  their  necks  unresistingly  and  from 
habit  to  the  grievous  yoke^  which  their  fathers 
had  borne  before  them.  Their  tyrants^  domestic 
and  foreign^  revelled  or  dumbered  on  their 
thrones.  The  Italian  princes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  more  voluptuous  and  effeminate, 
but  perhaps  were  less  ferocious  and  sanguinary 
than  the  ancient  Visconti,  the  Scala,  the  Carrara, 

Confirmed    the  Gouzsga.    But  the  condition  of  thdr  sub- 

^r!^^  leets  was  not  the  less  degraded.  Their  sceptres 
had  broken  every  mouldering  relic  of  freedom ; 
and  their  dynasties,  unmolested  in  their  seats, 
were  left  (I  except  that  of  Savoy)  to  that  quiet 
and  gradual  extincticm,  which  was  ensured  by 
the  progress  of  mental  «id  corporeal  degeneracy: 
the  hereditary  consequences  of  slothAil  and  bloated 
intemperance.  The  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, saw  untroubled  to  its  close  the  rei^  of 
several  ducal  houses,  which  were  to  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  ibilowing  age. 

CompexeA  with  that  of  the  preceding  centmy, 
the  history  of  Italy  at  this  perbd  may  ^appear  less 
deei^y  tinged  with  nationd  crime,  and  hunuluh 
tion,  and  misery;  for  the  expiring  throes  of  p(^« 
tical  vitality  had  been 'followed  by  the  stillness  of 
death.  But,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  w^ 
remarked,  we  should  greatly  err  if,  in  observing 
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tkat  history  is  little  more  than  the  record  of  hiH  chap. 
man  calamity,  we  should  condude  that  the  times  ^' 
over  which  it  is  silent  are  necescnrily  less  charac*  \^^^ 
terized  by  misfortune.  History  can  sddom  pe- 
netrate into  the  recesses  of  society,  can  rai«^ 
observe  the  shipwreck  of  domestic  peace,  and  tiia 
destruction  of  private  virtue.  The  happiness  and 
the  wretchedness  of  fiunilies  equally  escape  its 
cognisance.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  country 
and  in  the  times  which  now  engage  our  atten- 
tion, the  frightful  corruption  of  manners  and  Touioor- 
morality  had  sapped  the  most  sacred  relations  of  itS^^mu. 
life.  The  influence  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty 
over  a  great  part  of  the  peniMula  had  made  way 
for  the  introduction  of  many  Castilian prejudices; 
and  these  were  fatally  engrafted  on  the  vices  of  a 
people,  already  too  prone  to  licentious  gallantry. 
The  merchant^oble  of  the  Italian  republics  had 
been  taught  to  see  no  degradation  in  commerce ; 
and  some  of  the  numerous  members  of  hb  house 
were  always  engaged  in  pursuits,  which  increased 
the  wealth  and  consequence  of  their  family.  But 
the  haughty  cavalier  of  Spain  viewed  the  exercise 
of  sudi  plebeian  industry  with  bitter  contempt* 
The  Spanish  military  inundated  tlie  peninsula; 
and  the  growth  of  Spankh  sentiment  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Italian  princes.  They  induced  their 
courtiers  to  withdraw  their  capitals  from  com- 
merce, that  they  might  invest  them  in  estates, 
which  descended  to  their  eldest  sons,  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  their  families ;  and  the  younger 
branches  of  every  noble  bouse  were  condemned 
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to,  patrioian  indolence,  poverty,  and  cdibacy. 
It  was  to  recompense  these  younger  sons,  thus 
sacrificed  to  fiunily  pride,  and  for  ever  debarred 
from  forming  matrimonial  connections,  that  the 
strange  and  demoralising  office  of  the  cecMeo  or 
eaoaUere  servente  was  instituted : — an  office  whidi, 
under  the  guise  6f  romantic  politeness,  and  fos- 
tered by  the  dissolute  example  of  the  Italian 
princes  and  their  courts,  thinly  veiled  the  univer- 
sal privilege  of  adultery. 
cwbMfm.  '^^^  pernicious  and  execrable  &shion  poisoned 
the  sweet  fountain  of  domestic  happiness  and 
oimfidence  at  its  sources.  The  wife  was  no 
longer  the  intimate  of  her  husband's  heart,  the 
fiiithful  partner  of  his  joys  and  cares.  The  etar- 
nal  presence  of  the  licenced  paramour  blasted 
his  peace;  and  the  emotions  of  paternal  love 
were  converted  into  distracting  doubts  or  baleful 
indifference.  The  degraded  parent,  husband,  son, 
fled  from  the  pollution  which  reigned  within  his 
own  dwelling,  himself  to  plunge  into  a  similar 
vortex  of  corruption.  All  the  social  ties  were 
loosened :—  need  we  demand  of  history  if  public 
happiness  could  reside  in  that  land,  where  private 
morality  had  perished  ?  * 
Tbtaiim.  ^^  attempting  to  bring  the  unimportant  for- 
^SSiS^  tunes  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  century 
^SaS^lSr  i^to  A  general  point  of  view,  we  should  find  ccMisi- 
™|5|/^  derable  and  needless  difficulty.  In  the  beginning  of 
1607    the  century^  a  quarrel  between  the  popedom  and 

*  Siamondi,  toL  xvi.  pp.  219 — ^29* 
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Vemoe  appeared  likely  to  kindle  a  general  war  in 
the  peninsula ;  but  the  difference  was  terminated 
by  negociation.  Twenty  years  later,  the  dis- 
jmted  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  created  1627 
more  lasting  troubles,  and  involved  all  Lombardy 
ki  hostilities ;  in  which  the  imperialists,  the  Spa-, 
niards,  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  Savoy,  once 
more  mingled  on  the  ancient  theatre  of  so  many 
sanguinary  wars  and  calamitous  devastations. 
But  this  uninteresting  struggle,  if  not  marked  by 
less  cruelty  and  rapine  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  was  pursued  with  less  destructive 
vigour  and  activity,  than  in  the  preceding  century ; 
nor  were  the  French  arms  attended  by  those  vio- 
lent alternations  of  success  and  failure,  which  had 
formerly  inflicted  such  woes  upon  the  peninsula. 
From  the  epoch  at  which  Henry  IV.  excluded 
himself  ftom  Italy  by  the  Savoyard  treaty,  untU 
the  ambitious  designs  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in- 
volved France  in  the  support  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Grisons  over  the  Valteline  country  against 
Spain,  the  French  standards  had  not  b^en  dis- 
played beyond  the  Alps.  But  from  the  moment 
at  which  the  celebrated  minister'  of ^  Louis  XIIL 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  ui^  the  peace  of  the  \exi^\9S9 
Pyrenees,  tiie  incessant  contest  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchies,  in  which  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  and  other  Italian  powws  variously  em- 
barked,  was  continually  extended  to  the  frontiers 
of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

The  arms  of  the  combatants,  however,  seldom 
penetrated  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Italy; 
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CHAP*   and  their  rivalry,  which  held  such  a  fatal  intnence 
X'       on  the  peace  of  other  parts  of  the  Eoropeaii  con- 
tinent, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  materiaBy 
affected  the  national  affairs  of  the  peninsula. 
Meimwhile,  the  few  brief  and  petty  internal  hos- 
tilities, which  arose  and  terminated  among  the 
Italian  princes,  were  of  still  less  general  conse- 
quence und  interest.    The  subsequent  gigantic 
wars,  into  which  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  insatiable 
lust  of  conquest,  forced  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, were  little  felt  m  Italy  until  the  close  of  Oe 
century ;  except  in  the  territories  of  thte  dukes  of 
belt  de-      Savoy.    Thus  altogether,  instead  of  endeavouring 
JSu^gUie  to  trace  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
l^^er  century,  as  one  integral  and  undivided  subject,  it 
hSS!**      win  be  more  convenient  still  to  consider  the  few 
important  events  in  the  contemporary  annals  of 
her  different  provinces,  as  really  appertaining, 
without  much  connection,  to  distinct  and  separ 
rate  states ; — and  the  affairs  of  these  I  shall  liotice 
nearly  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  last  chapter. 
THs  tPAMUH      The  immediate  dominion  of  the  Spanish  nio* 
SJ*SSr    narchy  ever  great  part  of  Italy,  lasted  during  the 
leoo-iToo  ^i^^ie  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Naples,  SicUy, 
Milan,  and  Sardinia,  were  exposed  alike  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  Spanish  court,  and  to  the  inherent 
vices  of  its^  administraltion.   Its  grievous  exacti<Mis 
were  rendered  more  ruinous  by  the  injudicious 
and  absiit^  manner  of  their  infliction ;  by  tiie 
private  rapacity  of  the  viceroys,  and  the  pecub*- 
tion  of  their  offlceris.    Its  de4>otism  was  aggrava- 
ted by  all  the  wantonness  of  power,  and  aO  thi 
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contemptiioiiB  insolence  of  pride.    But  of  these  CHAP, 
four  subject  states,  the  two  last,  Milan  and  Sar-      ^- 

FART  I* 

dinia,  suffered  in  silence;  and  except  that  the 


nofvucn 

OFRALT. 


Lombard  duchy  was  almost  incessantly  a  prey  to 
warfare  and  rayages,  from  which  the  insular  king-  uw^iroo 
dom  was  exempted,  a  common  obscurity  and  totid  f^^^ 
dearth  of  all  interest  equally  pervade  the  annals 
of  both.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  more  remarkable  from 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  people,  ill  conducted  and 
imsuccessful  though  these  were,  to  shake  off  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  Spain. 

To  describe  Uie  state  of  the  viceroyalty  of  ^•p^^*- 
Naples  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  need  only 
repeat  and  strengthen  the  picture  drawn  in  tl^ 
last  chapter.    For,  as  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  which  had  already  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  continued  rapidly  progressive 
under  his  successors,  the  third  and  fourth  Philip, 
and  the  feeble  Charles  II.,  so  the  necessities  of 
the  Spanish  government  became  more  pressing, 
and  its  demands  more  rapacious  and  exorbitant 
Of  the  revenue  of  about  six  millions  of  gold  lupaciouii 
ducats,  which  the  viceroys  extorted  from  the  •«»  »*if*- 
kiniidom,  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  covered  of  thesp«. 

^  Bishgovera- 

the  whole  public  charge,  civil  and  military,  of  the  JJ^*,  jj^,***** 
country;  and  after  all  their  own  embezzlements 
and  those  of  their  subalterns,  they  sent  yearly  to 
Spain  more  than  four  millions,  no  part  of  which 
ever  returned.  Thus  was  the  kingdom  perpetu- 
ally drained  of  wealth,  which  nothing  but  the 
lavish  abundance  of  nature  in  that  most  fertile  of 
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CHAP,  regions  could  in  any  degree  hare  rexupnteA.   Bat 
^      even  the  luxuriant  opulence  of  Naples  could 
WN^  neither  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
^rS7^^  nor  protect  the  people  from  misery  and  want 
J2(J^^^  under  a  government^  whose  impositions  encreased 
with  the  public  exhaustion^  and  were  multij^ied 
with  equal  infE^uation  and  wickedness  upon  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.      In  this  maimer, 
duties  were  established  upon  fleshy  fish,  oU,  and 
even  upon  flour  and  bread ;  and  the  people  found 
theinselves  crushed  under  taxation,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  to  feed  the  armies  of  Spain.     Their 
wealth  and  their  youth  were  alike  drawn  out  of 
their  country,  in  quarrds  altogether  foreign  to  the 
national  interests:  in  the  unfortunate  and  mis- 
managed wars  of  the  Spanish  court  in  Lombard 
and  Catalonia,  in  the  Low  Countries  and  6e^ 
many.  *    Meanwhile,  as  during  the  last  century, 

*    We  may  judge  of  the  Spain  led  through  Italy  ioto 

manner,  in  which  Naples  was  Germany  in  1634,  and  which 

hahituaUy  drained  of  resources  in  conjunction  with  the  impe- 

of  all  kinds  under  the  Spanish  rialists,  gained  the  famous  bst* 

government,   by  the  detailed  tie  of  Nordlin^ren  against  the 

statement  of  Giannone    that,  Swedish    generals    and   their 

between  1631  and  1637  alone  army.     In  the  same  six  years 

—in  the  six  years  of  the  vice-  also,  Naples  supj^ed  200pieeet 

royalty  of  the  cond6  di  Moo-  of  cannon,  and  70,000  moskeCi, 

terey — 5500  cavalry and48,000  pikes,  cuirasses,  and  pistols:— 

infimtry  were  raised  and  ex-  a  very  considerable  &bricsti<Mi 

ported  for  the  Spanish  wars  in  of  arms  for  that  period.    Bj 


ia,  Phyvenoe,  the  Mi-  all  these  eflSms,  the  state  ia- 

lanese  duchy,  the  LowCoun-  curred  a  debt  of  fifteen  millioBS 

tries  and  Germany.    It  was  a  of  ducats.    See  Istor.  Civ.  (B 

part  of  these  Neapolitan  bands,  Napoli,  b.  xi^.  c.  3. 
which  the  cardinal^infiuit   of 
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the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  almost  always  CHAP» 
infested  with  banditti,  rendered  daring  and  reck-       ^' 
less  of  crime  by  their  numbers  and  the  defenceless 
state  of  sodety ;  and  so  ill  guarded  were  the  sea 
coasts,  that  the  Turkish  pirates  made  habitual  mo^im 
descents  during  the  whole  course  of  the  century^ 
ravaged  the  country,  attacked  villages  and  even 
cities,  and  carried  off  the  people  into  slavery. 

It  cannot  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  evils  of  oeneni  dk- 

_  _^  ^  ^  OOPtffPt  of 

the  Spanish  adnunistration  filled  the  Neapolitans  the  people, 
with  discontent  and  indignation:  we  may  only 
wonder,  that  any  people  could  be  found  abject 
enough  to  submit  to  a  government,  at  once  so 
oppressive  and  feeble.     The  first  decided  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  had  its  origin  among 
an  order,  in  which  such  a  spirit  might  least  be 
anticipated.    In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  siogoiar 
century,  Tommaso  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar>  ^^^ 
had  on  aqcount,  says  Giannone,  of  his  wicked  life  2l?J^ 
and  the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  incurred  the  rigours  ^ 
of  the  Roman  inquisition.     On  his  release  he 
laboured,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  at  Rome,  to  induce  the  brethren  of 
his  own  order,  the  Augustins,  and  the  Franciscans, 
to  excite  a  religious  and  political  revolution  in 
Calabria.     He  acquired  among  them  the  same 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  prophetic  illumina- 
tion, which  Savonarola  had  gained  at  Florence  a 
hundred  years  before.      He  secretly  inveighed 
against  the  Spanish  tyranny ;  he  declared  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  to  overthrow  it, 
and  to  establish  a  republic  in  its  place ;    and 
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CHAP«  he  succeeded  in  enlistiiig  the  monastic  orders  and 
X^  several  bishops  of  Calabria  in  the  canse.  By 
^^!^^  their  exhortations^  a  multitude  of  the  people  and 
]^S^  banditti  of  the  province  wape  roused  to  second 
leo^iroa^  him;  and  his  design  was  embraced  by  great  mmi- 
b^rs  of  the  provincial  barons^  whose  names  ;tlie 
histormn  declares  that  he  suppresses  from  regard 
to  their  descendants.  Campanella  rdied  likewise 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Turks  in  the  meditated 
insurrection.  But  the  secret  of  so  extensive  a 
conspiracy  could  not  be  preserved ;  the  govern* 
ment  got  notice  of  it  before  it  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cution; and  Campanella  and  his  chief  priestly 
associates,  with  other  conspirators,  were  adroitly 
^rrerted.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death  and» 
circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  but  Campar 
nella  himself,  in  the  extremity  of  his  torments^ 
had  the  consummate  address  to  render  fan  oob« 
fessions  so  perplexed  and  incoherent,  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  madman  and  sentenced  only  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  from  which  he  con- 
trived at  length  to  escape.  He  fled  to  France, 
and  peaceably  ended  his  life  many  years  after- 
wards at 


*  The  whole  account  of  this 
conspiracy  in  Giannone  is  very 
curious,  (b.  XXV.  c.  1.).  Cam- 
paaeUa  relied,  says  he^  upon 
iwo  expedients ;  the  tongue  and 
arms.  Among  the  firiars,  no 
lewer  than  three  hundred 
preajchers  were  appointed  to 
beat  **  the  drum  ecclesiastic'*  of 


revolt  through  the  kingdom. 
The  union  of  clergy,  nobles,  and 
people  in  the  same  cause,  how- 
ever, speaks  volumes  against 
the  Spanish  government,  not- 
withstanding  the  odium  wit)i 
which  the  Neapolitan  lawyer 
labours  to  invest  the  whok 
affitir.     In  all  qiiestions  be- 
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After  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  Naples  CHAP, 
was  frequently  agitated  at  different  intervals  by      ^ 
commotions,  into  which  the  lower  pecqple  were  \,#>v^ 
driven  by  misery  and  want    These  partial  ebulli-  ^^"^ 
tions  of  popular  discontent  were  not,  however,  ^'  '*^^' 


1600—1700 

naricfid  by  any  very  serious  character  until  the  The  Neapo- 
middle  of  the  century ;  when  the  tyranny  of  the  tbrevou  by 
vice-regal   government,   and  the  disorders  and  nuMry. 
wretchedness  of  the  kii^dom,  reaqh^  their  con- 
summation.   The  Spanish  resources  of  taxation 
had  been  exhausted  on  the  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption ;  the  poor  of  the  capital  and  king- 
dom had  been  successively  compelled  to  forego 
the  use  of  meat  and  bread  by  heftvy  duties ;  and 
Uie  abundant  fruits  of  their  happy  climate  re- 
mained almost  their  sole  means  of  support.    The 
duke  d'Arcos,  who  was  then  viceroy,  could  &ad 
no  other  expedient  to  meet  the  still  craving  de- 
mands of  his  court,    upon  a  country  already 
drained  of  its  life-blood,  than  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  this  last  supply  of  food ;  and  his  measure 
roused  the  fiunishing  people  to  desperation. 
An  accidental  affray  in  the  market  of  Naples  Forums »- 

inireetiOD  of 

swelled  into  a  general  insurrection  of  the  popu-  thepopouce 
lace  of  the  capital ;  and  an  obscure  and  bold  in-  ^'^*^ 
dividual  fitmi  the  dregs  of  the  peoide  immediately  ennu  Ma. 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  insurgents.     Tommaso    x647 

Iween  the  tpanto  and  the  peo-  religious  liberty  that  he  op- 

ple  of  hit  country,  Giannone  posed  the  popedom;  and  yet 

took  the  side  of  the  former,  he  has  been  praised  as  the  very 

Hence  it  may  be  feared,  that  it  apostle  of  toleration. 
was  not  from  any  just  sense  of 
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Fearful 
power  of 
thai  dema- 
gogs. 


The  viceroj 
eampelled 
to  yield  to 
theinaiir- 
gentfl. 


Aniello,  better  known  under  the  name  of-  Masa- 
meRo,  a  native  of  Amalfi  and  gerrant  of  a  fisher* 
man^  had  received  an  afllront  ^  from  the  officers 
of  the  customs^  and  sought  an  occasion  of  grati* 
fying  his  lurking  vengeance.  Seizing  tiie  moment 
when  the  popular  exasperation  was  at  its  height, 
he  led  the  rioters  to  the  attack  and  demolition  of 
the  custom  house.  The  flames  of  insurrection  at 
once  spread  with  uncontrollable  violence;  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy  was  pillaged ;  and  d' Arcos 
himself  was  driven  for  refuge  to  one  of  the  cas&s 
of  Naples.  The  infuriated  populace  mmrdend 
many  of  the  nobles,  burnt  the  houses  of  ail  who 
were  obnoxious  to  them^  and  filled  the  wlu^ 
capital  with  flames  and  blood.  Their  youthful 
idol  Masaniello,  tattered  and  half  naked,  with  a 
scaffold  for  his  throne  and  the  sword  for  his 
sceptre,  commanded  every  where  with  absolute 
sway.  Backed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  rudely  armed  in  various  ways  and  a]l-dread<* 
fill  in  their  long  smoihwed  ferocity,  their  leader 
(I  use  the  forcible  language  of  a  great  native 
historian)  killed  with  a  nod  and  set  fire  with  a 
look;  for  to  what  place  soever  he  beckcmed, 
heads  were  struck  off  and  houses  set  in  flames. 

The  viceroy,  terrified  into  virtue  at  these  ex-* 
cesses,  which  the  long  oppression  of  his  court  and 
his  own  tyranny  had  provoked,  and  finding  the 


•  This  Wat  Tyler  of  his  age 
and  country  was  maddened  by 
a  gross  insult  offered  to  him  in 
ihe  person  of  his  wife,  who  was 


detected  by  the  tax  ga^ieren 
with  a  stocking  fiill  of  meal 
which  had  not  paid  the  duty. 
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iBSttrrectum   spreading  through  the  provinees,   CHAP, 
consented  to  all  the  demands  of  Masaniello  and       ^* 
his  fdlowers.    By  a  treaty  which  he  conchided   v-^-vW. 
with  the  insurgents^  he  solemnly  promised  the  ^S^ 
repeal  of  all  the  taxes  imposed  since  the  time  oi  mSmltoo 
Chades  Y.,  and  engaged  that  no  new  duties  should 
thencefordi  be  levied  f  he  guaranteed  the  ancient 
and  long  violated  privil^^  of  parliament;  and 
he  bound  himself  by  oath  to  an  act  of  oblivion. 
A  short  interval  of  calm  was  thus  gaii^ ;  but 
the  p^cfidious  viceroy  employed  it  oifaiy  in  grati- 
fying the  vanity  of  Masaniello  by  caresses  and 
enttrtainments ;  until^  having  caused  a  potion  to 
be  administered  to  him  in  his  wine  at  a  banquet^ 
he  succeeded  in  unsettling  his  reason.*    The 
demagogue  then  .by  his  extravagancies  and  cruel-  ^^  ^^^^ 
ties  lost  the  affection  of  the  people ;  and  d'Arcos  IJjJilf^ 
easily  procured  his  assassination  by  some  of  his  ^'•■"•■•ua- 
own  followers. 

The  viceroy  had  no  sooner  thus  deprived  the  tim  aggni. 
people  of  their  young  leader,,  whose  native  talents  ^j  ofSe 
had  rendered  him  truly  formidable,  than  he  im-  prodi 


mediately  shewed  a  determination  to  break  all  i>wdaBd 
the  artides  of  his  compact.     Biit  the  peopte,  moit. 
penetrating  his  treachery,  flew  again  to  arms; 
and  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in  the  capital 
and  provinces  with  more  sanguinary  finry  than 

^  At  least  such  is  the  com-  nity,  the  disziness  of  a  sudden 

men  story ;  but  if  Masaniello  elevatioD,  the  overwrought  in- 

really  became  insane,  it  is  more  tensity  of  mental   excitation, 

natural  to  attribute  his  road-  during  the  few  days  of  his 

ness  to  the  intoxication  o£  va^  strange  and  fevered  reign. 
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CHAP,  b^iare.  Again  d'ArcoB  dissembled;  and,  agam 
^*  the  deluded  peo^e  had  laid  down  their  arms; 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  before 
Naples,  Hie  citadds  and  shipping  suddenly  opened 
a  tremendous  cannonade  on  the  city ;  and  at  the 
same  mom^it  some  thousand  S{Hmish  inftatry 
.  disembarked  and  commenced  a  general  massacre 
in  the  stareets.  The  Neapolitans  were  confomided 
and  panic-stricken  at  this  aggravated  perfidy ; 
but  they  were  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  the  handful  of  troops  which  assailed  them. 
When  diey  recovered  from  their  first  consterna- 
tion, they  attacked  their  enemies  in  every  street ; 
and  after  a  frightful  carnage  on  both  sides,  the 
Spaniards  w^re  driven  dther  into  the  fbrtresscB 
OQT  tbe  sea* 
The  UMpo.  After  this  conflict,  the  people  who,  since  the 
MiMto«fMt  death  of  Masanidlo,  had  fSoUen  under  the  influence 
of  Gennaro  Annese,  a  soldier  of  mean  birth,  re- 
solved fiercely  and  fearlessly  to  throw  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke  altogether.  It  chanced  that  Henry,  duke 
de  Guise,  who,  by  maternal  descent  from  the  se- 
cond line  of  Anjou,  had  some  hereditary  preten- 
^iims  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  was  at  this  junc- 
ture at  Rome  on  his  private  business ;  and  to  him 
the  insuigents  applied,  with  the  offer  of  oonstiti^ 
ing  him  their  captain-general.  At  the  same  time, 
they  resolved  to  erect  Naples  into  a  republic 
nnder  his  presidency ;  and  the  duke,  a  high- 
spirited  prince,  hastened  to  assume  a  command, 
which  opened  so  many  glorious  prospects  of  am- 
bition.    The  contest  with  the  Spanish  viceroy. 
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lu8  fortresses^  and  aqaadron^  was  then  resumed    chap. 
with  new  bloodshed,  and  with  indecisive  results.       ^* 
But  though  the  Neapolitans  had  hailed  the  name    wpvi^ 
of  a  rqiublic  with  rapture^  they  were  of  all  peo{d^  ™tS^ 
by  their   inconsistency  and   irresc^ution,   least  im^ii(M^ 
qualified  for  such  a  form  of  government    In  this  Dhiiiou 
insurrection,  th^  had'^for  some  time  professed  ^^^ 
obedience  to  the  king  of  Spain,  while  they  were 
resisting  his  arms ;  and  even  now  they  wavwed^ 
and  were  divided  among  themselves.    On  the  one 
handi  the  duke  de  Guise,  outraged  by  their  ex- 
cessen,  and  grasping  perhaps  at  the  establishment 
of  an  arbitrary  power  in  his  own  person,  b^;an  to 
ei^erdse  an  odious  authority,  and  shewed  himself 
intolerant  of  the  influence  of  Annese :   on  the 
othar,  that  leader  of  the  people  was  irritated  at 
tndii^^  himself  deprived  of  all  command    In  his 
jealousy  of  Guise,  he  basely  resolved  to  betray  his 
pantrymen  to  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  the  tempo-  TemiBatioii 
rary  absence  of  the  duke,  who  had  left  the  city  ^ti^""' 
with  a  small  force  to  protect  the  introduction  of    ^^^^ 
Bome  supplies,  he  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish  troops  je-entered  the  capital ;  the  ab- 
ject multitude  received  them  with  acclamations ; 
and  de  Guise  himself,  in  endeavouring  to  eflfect 
his  flight,  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Spain, 
in  one  of  whose  gloomy  dungeons  he  mourned 
for  some  years  the  vanity  of  his  ambition. 

Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  was  the  Spanish  yoke  Tbe8i>ani»h 
again  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  Neapoli-  ^i!!biuii- 
tans ;  and  it  was  rivetted  more  firmly  and  griev-  ma^nTeitj/ 
ously  Uian  even    As.  aooii  as  their 
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WM  secured^  almost  all  H^e  men  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  share  in  the  insnrrection,  and  who  had 
been  promised  pardo^,  were  seized^  and  undo: 
„^^^c^    various  pretences  of  their  having  meditated  new 
JJ^^  troubles^  were  either  pnblicly  or  privately  execu- 
ted.    The  traitor  Gennaro  Annese  himself  diared 
the  same  &te : — a  worthy  example  liiat  neidier 
tiie  &ith  of  oaths,  nor  the  memory  of  eminent  ser- 
vices,  are   securities  against  the  jealousy  and 
vengeance  of  despotism.     That  despotism  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  degraded 
people,  who  had  returned  under  its  iron  sceptre. 
The  miseries  of  Naples  could  not  increase ;  bat 
j^Jjj^^j^  they  were   not  diminished  until  the  death  rf 
endoftiie    Charlcs  II.,  and  the  extinction  of  the  AusMan 

C6Dtlirj. 

dynasty  of  Span),  in  the  last  year  of  the  century; 

sieiij.  The  sister  kingdom  of  Sicily  had  long  shued 

the  lot  of  Naples  in  all  the  distresses,  which  the 

tyrannical  and  impolitic  government  of  Spain 

could  inflict  upon  the  peopla    The  Sicilians  were 

only  more  fortunate  than  their  continental  neigh^ 

hours,  as  the  inferior  wealth  and  resources  of 

their  island  rendered  them  a  less  inviting  prey  to 

the  insatiable  necessities  of  Spain,  to  the  drain  of 

Tufftte  si-    ^^^  wars,  and  the  rapacity  of  her  ministers.    But 

S^ie  rilter  even  in  Sicily,  which  by  the  excellence  of  its  scmI 

k^m  of  £^j.  raising  com  seems  intended  to  be  the  granary 

of  Italy,  the  Spanish  government  succeeded  in 

creating  artificial  dearth  and  squalid  penury;  and- 

in  the  natural  seat  of  abundance,  the  people  were 

often  without  bread  to  eat    Thdr  misery  goaded 

them  at  length  nearly  to  the  commissioii  of  the 
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same  excesses  as  those  wbkfahave  just  been  det  chap. 
scribed  at  Naples.    A  few  months  earlier  than      ^ 
the  revolt  under  MasiEmidilo,  the  lower  orders  rose 
at  Palermo^  chose  for  their  leader  one  Guiseppe 
d'Alessi,  a  person  of  as  low  condition  as  the  Nea-  ^^i^I^ 
politan  demagogue^  and  under  his  orders  put  their  ineff^tiiai 
viceroy,  the  marquis  de  Los  Velos,  to  flight    But  •t  P^ienn*. 
this  insurrection  at  Palermo  was  less  serious  than 
that  of  Naples,  and,  after  passing  through  similar 
stages,  was  more  easily  qudled.     The  Sicilian 
Ticea*oy,  like  d'Arcos,  did  not  scruj^e  at  premedi- 
tated violation  of  the  solemnity  of  oaths.    Like 
him,  he  swore  to  grant  the  people  all  their  de- 
mauds  and  a  total  amnesty ;  and  yet,  after  perfi* 
diously  obtaining  the  assassination  of  the  popular 
leader,  he  caused  the  inhabitants  to  be  slaughtered 
in  the  streets,  their  chiefe  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
burthens,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  remove,  to 
be  laid  on  again. 

This  detestable  admixture  of  perfidy  and  san*  More  Mri- 
guinary  violence  bent  the  spirit  of  the  Palermi- 
tans  to  the  yoke,  and  Sicily  relapsed  into  the 
tftmeness  of  suffering  for.  above  twenty-seven 
years ;  until  this  tranquillity  was  broken,  during 
the  general  war  in  Europe  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Nim^uen,  by  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  insurrection.  The  city  of.  Messina 
had,  until  this  epoch,  in  some  measure  enjoyed  a 
T^ublican  constitution,  and  was  governed  by  a 
senate  of  its  own,  under  the  presidency  only  of  a 
Spanish  lieutenant  with  very  limited  powers. 
This  freedom  of  the  city  had  ensured  its  prospe- 
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CHAP;  rity :  its  population  amounted  to  sixty  ttaousuid 
^      80uk«  its  commerce  flourbhed,  and  its  wealA 
riyalted  tlie  dreams  c^  avarice.    The  Neapcditan 


historian  asserts  that  the  privileges  of  the  peoi^e 


ornALT,    Y^  rendered  them  insolent;  but  diere  is  more 


reason  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  govemmeirt 
looked  with  a  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye  upon  t 
happy  independence^  which  was  calculated  to  M 
their  other  Sicilian  subjects  with  bittw  repinings 
at  the  gloomy  contrast  of  their  own  wretdied 
sdlavery.    Several  diflferences  with  successive  viee- 


TheSpaniaii  fQjg  regarding  their  privileges  had  inspired  tbe 
•xpdkd.     citizens  of  Messina  with  discontent ;  and  at  length 
they  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  their  Span^ 
governor,  don  Diego  di  Sdria,  and  expdled  him 
from  the  city.     Despairing  of  defending  tbdr 
rights  without  assistance,  against  the  whole  power 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  they  had  then  recourse  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  tempted  him  with  the  oSbr  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city,  and  the  eventual  muoo 
of  their  whole  island  with  the  French  dominions. 
]li^e  d^  Louis  eagerly  closed  with  a   proposal,  ^hidi 
^np^y*  opened  at  least  an  advantageous  diversion  in  his 
^y^       war  against  Spain.    He  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Sic9y  at  Messina,  and  immediately  dispatched  a 
smaU  squadron  to  take  possession  of  the  city  in 
his  name. 
^^^^^     The  arrival  of  this  fiwce  was  succeeded,  eariy 
blt^"'  in  the  following  year,  by  that  of  a  more  formida- 
F«|»e  •^  ble  French  fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vfvonne ;  and 
the  Messinese,  being  encouraged  by  these  suc- 
cours, rejected  all  the  Spanish  otfefs  of  indemnity 


or  RALT. 
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and  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand^  the  CHAEr 
court  of  Madrid^  being  roused  to  exertion  by  the  ^^^  ,^ 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  island^  had  fitted  out 
a  strong  armament  to  secure  its  preservation  and 
the  recovery  of  Messina ;  and  a  Dutch  fleet  under  looolim 
the  &mou$  De  Ruyter  arrived  in  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces.  T)m 
war  in  Sicily  was  prosecuted  with  fiiry  on  both 
sides  for  nearly  four  years ;  and  several  sangm- 
nary  battles  were  fought  off^the  coast  between  the 
combined  fleets  and  that  of  France.  In  all  of 
these,  the  French  had  the  advantage :  in  one  the 
gallant  De  Ruyter  feU ;  and  in  another  the  French^ 
under  Vivonne  and  Du  Quesne  with  inferior  force, 
attacked  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  squadrons  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  nineteen  gallies, 
and  several  fire-ships,  at  anchor  under  the  guns 
of  Palermo,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  This 
success  placed  Messina  in  security;  and  might 
have  enabled  both  Naples  and  Sicily  to  throw  off 
the  onerous  dominion  of  Spain.  But  the  spiritiesii 
and  sulgugated  people  evinced  no  disposition  to 
rise  against  their  oppressors ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  eventually  failed  in  extending  the! 
authority  of  their  monarch  beyond  the  walls  of 
Messma. 

The  French  king  had  lost  the  hope  of  possess^  uoob  xiv. 
ing  himself  of  aU  Sicily,  and  was  ahready  weary  of  cmJj  de. 
supporting  the  Messinese,  when  the  conferences  SS^H^L. 
for  a  general  peace  were  opened  at  Nimeguen. 
There,  dictating  as  a  conqueror,  he  might  at  least 
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CHAP,  have  stipulated  for  tke  aaeient  rigbta  ot  the 
^*      Messinese^  and  insisted  upon  an  anmesty  for  the 
brave  citizens  who^  r^yii^  on  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  protection^  had  utterly  provoked  the  ven- 

10O&-17OO  geance  of  their  Spanish  governors  by  placing 
themselves  under,  his  sceptre.  But,  that  his  pride 
might  not  suffer  by  a  formal  evacuation  of  the 
city  as  a  condition  of  the  approaching  peace,  he 
basely  preferred  the  gratification  of  this  abaord 
punctilio  to  the  real'  preservation  of  honor,  and 
the  common  dictates  of  huoamiity.  His  troops 
were  secretly  <»rdered  to  abandon  Messina  before 
the  signature  of  peace;  and  so  precipitate  was 
tiieir  embarkation,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
1678  stricken  with  jsudden  terror  at  their  impending 
fiite,  despairing  of  pardon  firom  their  fimnar  go- 
vernors, and  hopeless  of  successful  resistance 
against  them^  had  only  a  few  hours  to  choose  be- 
tween exile  and  anticipated  death.  Seven  thon- 
sand  of  thetn  hurried  on  board  the  French  fle^ 
without  having  time  to  secure  even  their  money 
or  portable  articles,  and  the  French  commander, 
fearing  that  his  vessels  would  be  overcrowded, 
sailed  from  the  harbour;  while  two  thousand 
more  of  the  fugitives  yet  remained  on  the  beadi 
with  outstretched  arms,  in  the  last  agonies  of  de- 
qMur,  vainly  imploring  him  with  piercing  cries 
not  to  abandon  them  to  their  merciless  enemies. 

Their  Mon-  The  couditiou  of  the  Messinese  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  France,  and  of  those  who  remained  m 
the  city,  differed  little  in  the  event.    Louis  XIV., 
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after  aflRnrding  the  fonner  an  aayliim  for  scarctly  CHAP, 
more  than  one  short  year,  mhunmnly  chased  them      ^* 
in  the  last  stage  of  destitution  from  his  domgwms.   v^v^ 
About  five  hundred  of  them,  rashly  venturing  to  ^SJS!^ 
return  to  their  country  under  the  fiftith  of  Spanish  im^noo 
passports,  were  seized  on  their  arriyal  at  Messina, 
and  either  executed  ot,  amdemned  to  the  gallies. 
Many  others,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were  re- 
duced to  beg  their  bread  over  Europe,  or  to  con- 
gttgate  in  bands  and  rob  on  the  highways ;  and 
the  miserable  remnant,  plunged  into  the  abyss  oi 
desperation,  passed  into  Turkey  and  feufuUy 
ccmsummated  their  wretchedness  by  the  renun- 
dation  of  their  fieuth.    Their  brethren,  who  had  ^^^^ 
not  quitted  Messina,  had  meanwhfle  tit  first  been  ^[^^j;^ 
deluded  with  the  hope  oi  pardon  by  the  Spanish  ^^^J]"" 
viceroy  of  Sicily.  But  the  amnesty  which  he  pub* 
lished  was  revoked  by  spedal  orders  from  Madrid ; 
and  all,  who  had  bec^  in  any  way  conspicuous  in 
the  insurrection,  were  either  put  to  death,  or 
banished.    Messioa  was  deprived  of  all  its  privi- 
leges; the  town-house  was  razed  to  the  groimd ; 
and  on  the  spot  was  erected  a  galling  monument 
of  the  degradation  of  the  dty : — a  pyramid  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  the  king  of  Spain,  cast 
with  the  metal  of  the  great  bell  which  had  for- 
merly summoned  the  people  to  their  free  parlia- 
ments.   The  purposes  of  Spanish  tyranny  were 
accomplished;   tiie  population  of  Messina  had 
dwindled  from  sixty  to  eleven  thousand  perscms ;  ]^^^ 
and  the  obedience  of  the  city  was  ensured  by  a 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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dMotetioii,  from  whkk  it  hn  never  since  nnon  to 
its  ahcia^  prospentj.  * 

Thus  were  the  anaab  of  Naples  and  Sicily  dia- 

tingnished  only,  during  the  seyenterath  cemtwry, 

1600^1700  ]^y  paroxysms  of  popular  suffisrn^.    The  ooadi* 

tion  of  central  Italy  wals  more  obsenre  and  traa- 

quO;  for  tlie  mal-administration  of  its  rulets  did 

not  ocoasi(m  the  same  resistance.     Yet  if  the 

papal  government  was  less  decided^  tynmnieal 

and  rapaciouB  than  that  of  Spain,  the  evUs,  wfaidi 

had  become  inherent  in  it  during  preceding  ages, 

remained  undiminished  and  incurable ;  aid  agri- 

cultural  and  commerdal  industry  was   perasa* 

SflooeMiM   nently  banished  from  the  Roman  states.    Mean* 

otrmm.   ^Y^Q^  u^  succession  of  the  pontiffii  was  marked 

,  by  few  circumstances  to  arrest  our  attention.  To 
Ciement  y  tlL,  who  reigned  at  the  opening  of  the 
century,  succeeded,  in  1605,  Leo  XI.  of  the  fiiaily 
of  Medid,  who  survived  hb  dection  only  a  fcw 
weeks ;  and  on  his  death  tiie  cavdind  Camfib 
Borghese  was  raised  to  the  tiara  by  the  tide  of 

pmiv.  Paul  V.  Filled  with  extravagant  and  exptoded 
opinions  of  the  authority  erf*  the  Holy  See,  Fsul  V. 
signalised  the  cottmenc^nent  of  hi§  pontificate 

HisabortiTe  ^y  thc  impotc^  attempt  to  revive  ^ose  preliB*. 

!^^  sions  of  the  papal  jurisdictidn'and  supremacy  ovier 

*  For  the  a£Q^r8  jof  Napl^i     to  Muratori«   particularly  on 
and  Sicily  during  the  seven*     the  fate  of  ihe  Mesainese,  (ad 


teanth  century*  I  hav6  con-     ann.  16ZS^)  m&k  to  fimiiia, 

RivohuHoni  d'ltalia»  b. 


dpally*  -(bb.  xxzv. — ^xl.  ad  c     c.  7. 
S.);  with  occasional  reference 
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the  powers  oi  the  earthy  wUdi,  in  the  dark  ages^  CHAP, 

had  inundated  Italy  and  the  empire  wMi  Uood.  ^* 
Ha  thus  invohred  (te  P*pMy  in  dispvtes  widi 


sevmd  of  the  oathoUc  goromments  of  Eim^»  ^ 


OOtf. 


and  in  a  serious  diffevenoe  with  Venioe  in  paiti*  ^^^^^^ 
eohnr,  whioh  witt  find  a  nwre  aj^ropriate  notioe  ^^  ^"^ 
in  the  affiiirs  cf  that  i epublic    Afker  Us  merited  ^* 


dafisat  on  this  occasion,  he  cautiously  avoided  to 
eomi^nDadse  his  authority  by  the  itpetitioB  cvf  any 
simikr  efibrts;  aoid  during  the  reauunder  of  fate 
pontifioate  of  sixteen  years,  his  only  cares  were  to 
embcHish  tiie  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  to  enrich 
}m  o^hews  with  vast  estates  in  the  Roman  pa* 
trimony,  whidi  thus  became  the  hereditary  pos* 
sessMMM  of  the  finuly  of  Borghese.  * 

Paul  v.,  on  his  death  in  1621,  was  succeeded 
by  Qfegory  XV.,  whose  insignificant  pontificate 
fflled  only  two  yean ;  and  in  16t8  the  conckve 
jdaced  the  cardinal  Mafi^  Baiberini  in  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  This  vrbo  viii. 
fCfe,  during  a  reign  of  twenty^one  years,  was 
wholly  under  the  guidance  of  his  two  nephews^ 
the  cardUnal  Antonio,  and  Taddeo  Barberkii,  pre- 

*  If  ever  the  mode  of  the  which  are  the  very  canons  of 

qypKcadon  of  wealth  could  ex-  art.    They  seemed  to  belong 

aiit  dM  mods  of  its  aoqulti*  lo  the  pa^ky  so  free  was  the 

tKNn,  the  history  of  the  Borghese  access;  or  if  any  peculiar  pro- 

fivrtone  is  the  case.    Theirvilla  perty  was  clainied»  it  was  only 

at  Rome  was  ridier  in  gems  of  in  the  inscription  over  the  en* 

irt,  than  any  imperial  or  royal  trance,  which  told  the  world    . 

palace.    It  was  adorned  with  that  they  might  enter   when 

thirteen  hundred  genuine  pic-  they  would,  and  gaxe  till  their 

tores,  and  the  porch  of  the  taste  was  gratified, 
prindpal  casino  boasted  statues, 

Hh2 
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GHAP.  feet  of  Rome.  These  ambitioitt  lelathres  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  riches  whic^  he  heaped 
upon  them;  ^  and  their  project  of  aeqoiring  for 
^^'^  their  fisanily  the  Roman  duchies  of  Castro  and 
'^^^"•^  RondgUone,  fie&  held  of  thechurdi  hy  the  house 
of  Famese,  involved  the  papacy  in  a  war  with 
Parma.  Odoard  Fam^  the  reigning  duke  ef 
Parmay  had  contracted  immmise  dehts  to  c^arit- 
aUe  foundations  at  Rome^  of  whidi  he  n^^lected 
to  pay  even  the  int^pest  He  thus  affoided  Taddeo 
Barberini,  as  prefect  of  that  a^ital,  a  pieteiEt  for 
summoning  him  before  the  iqiostolic  duunber; 
and  on  his  contemptuous  n^lect  of  the  citatimii 
the  Barberini  obtained  an  ortler  for  sequestratiiig 
his  Roman  fiefe.  The  duke  of  Parma  had  reoouise 
wwof  tfM  to  arms  for  his  deface ;  the  pope  excommunicar 
1641  ted  him ;  and  hostilities  commenced  betwem  him 
and  Taddeo,  who  acted  as  general  of  the  churdh 
But  this  war  of  the  Barberini,  as  it  has  been 
named^— the  only  strictly  Italian  contest  of  the 
century — produced  no  decisive  result  It  was 
invested  with  a  ridiculous  character  by  the  cow* 
ardice  of  Taddeo  and  the  papal  troops,  who  to  the 
number  of  dghteen  thousand  fled  before  a  hand- 
fill  of  cavalry  under  the  duke  Odoard.  After  this 
1644    disgraceful  cheeky  the  Barberini  w»e  but  toe 

*  Even  the  majeBtic  and  ve-  to  minister  todieir  prideindie 

nerablc  ruint  of  the  Coliseum  erection  of  a  palace,  provoked 

did  not  escape  the  repetition  of  the  punning  reproadi :  "  Quod 

former  injuries  Arom  the  rapa*  non  fecerunt  Barbari,    feoere 

city  of  the  Barberini ;  and  the  Barbarini.** 
appropriation  of  its  materiak 
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happy  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  amis ;  and  the  CHAP, 
war  was  shortly  tenmnated  by  A  treaty,  which  left      ^* 
the  combatants  in  their  original  state.  vt!^^ 

Urban  VIII.,  or  ratiier  his  nephews,  had  thus  "^"S."" 
&iled  in  gaming  possession  erf  the  fiefs  of  Castro  ^^^ 
and  RondgHone ;  but  tiie  pope  had  succeeded,  ^^^ 
some  years  before,  in  securii^  to  the  Holy  See  a  ^^p^p^^* 
much  more  important  acquisition,  which  he  did 
not  venture  to  appropijate  to  his  fiEimfly.    This 
was  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which  had  remained 
under  die  sovereignty  of  the  family  of  Rovere 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Julius  IL  had  induced  the  last  prince  of  the 
line  of  Montefeltro  to  adopt  his  nephew  for  a 
successor.     The  house  of  Rovere  had  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  maintained  the  intel- 
lectual splendour  of  the  little  court  of  Urbino, 
the  most  polished  in  Italy ;  but  Urban  VIII.  per- 
suaded the  aged  duke,  Francesco  Maria,  who  had 
410  male  heirs,  to  abdicate  his  sovereignty  in  fitvor    1626 
of  the  church.    The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  states ;  and  the  industry  and 
prosperity,  for  which  it  had  been  •  remarkable 
under  its  own  princes,  inimediately  withered. 

Urban  VIII.  was  succeeded  in  1644  by  Inno-  ndthefieft 
cent  X.,  who  revived  with  more  success  the  pre-  RooeigiioM 
tensions  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  fiefs  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglione.  The  unliquidated  debts  of  the 
house  of  Fam6se  were  still  the  pretext  for  the 
seizure  of  these  possessions ;  but  the  papal  offi- 
cers were  expelled  from  Castro,  and  the  bishop, 
whom  Innocent  had  installed  in  that  see,  was 
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murdered  by  order  of  the  mmister  of  Ranueeio  11^ 
duke  of  PamuL  The  po^  was  too  highly  exaspe- 
rated by  these  aet8>  that  he  dhreeted  his  wfaek 
force  agaiast  Castro ;  the  Parmesaii  troops  were 
repulsed  in  iiie  attempt  to  suceour  file  place; 
and  when  fanune  had  eompcHed  it  to  snnrender^ 
the  pope>  confounding  tiw  innocent  inhabitants 
with  the  perpetrators  of  tiid  assassination^  caused 
1649  ibe  dty  to  be  rased  to  its  fomtdations,  mid  a 
pyramid  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  commemei»- 
tire  of  his  yengearoe.  The  restitution  of  these 
fiefe  to  the  house  of  Parma  was  made  a  condition 
AfextDder  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  Aleacandbr 
VIL,  who  succeeded  Innocent  X.  in  1666,^  con- 
trived^ after  many  negociations,  to  obtain  per* 
mission  to  hold  them  in  pledge,  until  Ranuecio 
11.  should  discharge  the  debts  of  his  crown«  By 
the  failure  of  the  duke  to  satisfy  this  engagement^ 
the  disputed  states  remdined  finally  anuexed  to 
^  popedom. 
Qumi  rt-  The  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIL  pioved,  how«^ 
^^p^  ever^  an  epodi  of  grievous  hunuliation  for  tim 
^bl!!^^  pAde  of  the  Holy  See.  In  1060,  an  aftay  wm 
occadoned  at  Rome  Arough  the  privileges  arro* 
gantly  claiacied  by  the  Frmch  ambassadors,  of 


*  TbedactiSDdfAkzasder  sndwbiGhihMeaioiitfolMbttvt 

VII.  was  rtmarkable  for  the  always  ainoeiiiaintaiiMd: — that 

obstinate  assertion  of  a  privi-  of  exduding  from  elevation  to 

lege,  which  Uie  emperor  and  ttietkramtdi  caidisdsasdbey 

the  kibgs  of  Fnmoe  and  Spain  think  proper  to  oppose  or  4as* 

had  ktterly  acquired,  whether  like.   On  this  subject,  see  M o- 


expressly  by  stipulation,  or  im-     sheim,  Ecclesiastical 
pereeptibiy  through    custom,     cent  xfi.  sect.  iH.  part  i.c  K 


'r. 


-i"»; 
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aO  jthe  quartor  of  the  city  near  theif   Chap. 
residcace  from  the  oioal  operatums  of  justioe  t      ^* 
and  Louis  XIV.  detenniiied^  in  the  insdenoe  of  k^^^s/J/ 
hispower,  to  support  a  prftensiiMi^  which  would  ^"^"^ 
be  intolerable  to  the  meanest  court  in  Europe.  lofoient 
He  sent  the  duke  de  Crequi  as  his  ambassador  to  ItH^ 
Rome,  widi  a  numerous  and  wdO^armed  retinue^  to  ^^^" 
brave  the  pope  in  his  own  c^MtaL    De  Crequi 
took  fiMrmal  notary  possession  of  a  certain  num* 
her  of  streets  neaf  the  palace  of  his  embassy, 
aooording  to  the  extefit  over  which  the  right  ctf 
asylum  had  been  permitted  by  usage  to  his  pre^ 
deeesSMB.     He  placed  guards  throughout  this 
circuit,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  his  master^s  fbt^ 
tressea;  and  the  papal  government,  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rupture  wltb  the  haughty  monarch  of 
Fmnce,  overlooked  the  usurpation.    But  every 
eAurt  to  preserve  peace  was  ineffectual  against 
the  resolution,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  provoke  some  open  quarrel.    The 
duke  de  Crequi's  people  made  it  their  occupation 
to  outrage  the  police  of  Rome,  and  to  insult  the 
Corsioaa  guard  of  the  pope.    Still  even  these  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  were  tolerated  by  Alexander, 
until  they  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  peaceful 
citizens  dared  no  longer  to  pass  through  the 
streets  by  night    At  length  the  Corsican  guard 
were' goaded  into  a  fray  with  the  followers  of 
the  embassy,  which  brought  matters  to  the  crisis 
desired  by  Louis*     While  the  Corsicans  were 
violently  irritated  by  the  death  of  one-  ^  their 
comrades  in  the  broil,  they  happened  to^meet  the 
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CHAP,  carriage  of  the  ducheia  de  Cseqm;  tbey  firad 
^      upon  and  killed  two  of  her  attendaidB ;  and  the 

PAKT  I 

v^^-vO   duke  immediately  quitted  Rome»  as  if  his  ma^er 
*^^"'  had  received  in  his  person  an  unpiOFcdfied  and 
"^*"*  mortal  aftont 

Alejoinder  VII.  soon  found  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
resolve^  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  serious  co- 
lourings which  could  be  given  to  this  affisur.  The 
king  expelled  the  pc^'s  nuncio  from  France ;  he 
seized  upon  Avignon  and  its  papal  dependencies ; 
and  he  assembled  an  army  in  Provence,  which 
crossed  the  Alps  to  take  satisfeu^on  in  Rome 
itself.  The  pope  at  0rst  shewed  an  inclination  to 
assert  the  qommpn  rights  of  every  crown  with 
becoming  spirit ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
several  catholic  princes  to  {urotect  the  dignity  of 
the  Holy  See.  But  none  of  the  great  powers 
were  in  a  condition  at  that  juncture  to  undertake 
his  defence.  His  own  temporal  strength  was 
quite  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  France;  the 
spiritual  arms  of  the  Vatican  had  now  &Ura  into 
contempt ;  and  he  had  the  bitter  mortification  of 
being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  oi  accommo- 
dation, which  Louis  XIV.  imperiously  dictated. 
The  principal  of  these  were,  the  banishment  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insult 
offered  to  the  train  of  the  French  ambassador;  the 
suppression  of  the  Corsican  guard ;  the  erection 
^i^^^j^^^^j^  of  a  column,  even  in  Rome,  with  a  legend  to  pro- 
^^^"^  claim  the  injury  and  its  reparation ;  and,  finally^ 
^Hoij  t)ie  misKon  of  one  of  the  pope's  own  fiuouly  to 
1664     Paris  to  make  his  apologies.    All  these  humfliatr 
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ing  oonditioiis  were  subscribed  to>  and  rigorously 
enforced.— Hitherto  fiie  papal  l^ates  had  ap- 
peared at  the  courts  of  Europe^  only  to  give  laws 


.TBXPOfS. 


and  impose  contributions:  the  cardinal  Chigi,  tte  _j^ 
nephew  of  Alexander  VIL,  was  the  first  ecdesi? 
astic  dkpatched  in  that  diaracter  to  any  monarchy 
to  demand  pardon  for  the  Holy  See. 

Alexander  VII.  did  not  survive  this  memorable 
epoch  of  degradation  for  the  papacy  above  three 
years.  *  He  was  succeeded  in  1607  by  Clement 
IX. ;  who  wore  the  triple  crown  only  two  years^ 
and  was  replaced  in  1869  by  Clement  X.  The 
unimportant  reign  of  this  pope  occupied  seven 
years^  and  closed  in.  1676.  The  pontificate  of  his 
successor^  Innocent  XL^  was  more  remarkable^  for  ^^ 
the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  respecting  the  privileges  ^ 
of  the  French  embassy  •  To  terminate  the  flagrant 
abuses  which  these  privO^es  engendered^  Inno- 
cent published  a  decree  that  no  foreign  minister 
should  thenceforth  be  accredited  at  the  papal 
court,  until  he  had  ex{u:essly  renounced  every 
pretension  of  the  kind.  This  reasonable  provi- 
sion was  admitted  without  opposition  by  all  the 


*  In  more  fortunate  tunes,  constitute  a  true  pope,   and 

Alexander  VIL    would  have  without  which  the  papal  juris* 

been  a  prosperous  sovereign,  diction  and  majesty  cannot  be 

finr  be  was  not  deficient  in  pub-  maintained/'    The  worst  thing 

lie  spirit.    In  his  general  con-  about  him  was  his  poetry,  for 

duct  he  was  less  vicious  than  although,  the  morning  after  his 

many    of    his    predecessors,  election,   he  rudely  repulsed 

though  Mosheon  (who  always  the  Signora  Olympia  who  came 

loses  temper  when  speaking  of  to  congratulate  him,  yet  he 

the  popes)  says  that  '*  he  was  wooed,   but  without  success, 

possiessed  of  all  the  penucious  the  Muses. 
qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
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CHAP;  catholie  momrdB^  exc^  Lmm  XIV. :  but  k 
^      afcme  refused  to  reoognifle  Its  jufstioe ;  aodoBtht 
desJsh  of  the  dnke  d'  Estrte8>  Us  ambaasidflff  $i 


Rome,  he  sent  the  maraais  de  L«rardui  to  rao- 
Thtdigntf  ceed  him,  add  to  enforce  the  maiiitenaiiee  of  tbe 
^^S?^  old  prnrileges.    For  this  purpose^  Lavardin  was 
i^^v.  attended  by  a  body  of  eight  hundred  armed  mai; 
1687    and  the  soverei^ity  of  the  pope  was  again  bso- 
lently  brayed  in  his  own  capital.    The  guardsof 
Lavardin  violently  exdnded  the  papal  police  fimi 
all  access  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  whidi  the/ 
occupied;  and  bmoceit  at  length  excommuai- 
cited  the  ambassador.    This  proceeding  woqU 
at  Paris  have  eiEcited  only  ridicule;  but  in  B4Hae 
the  outraged  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  prejudices 
which  still  en vdoped  the  andent  throne  (^  papal 
sn{H«nacy  and  superrtition,  exduded  Lavardm 
frmn  the  pale  of  society ;  and  he  found  the  soli? 
tude  in  widch  he  was  left  so  irksome,  that  bs  at 
last  petitioned  to  be  recalled, 
ne  Fn»di      The  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.  terminated  in 
!«ogtb !«-,    1090 ;  and  it  was  not  until  three  years  after  itf 
pretMMons^  death,  that  Loitis  XIV.  was  at  length  pcrsnaded 
to  desist  from  the  assertion  of  a  pretended  rigH 
which  could  have  no  other  objeet  than  to  gratify 
his  pride  at  the  expence  of  multiplying  crime  and 
anarchy,  in  the  chosen  seat  of  the  religion  wUdi 
he  professed.    This  was  the  last  event  in  the 
papal  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whicb 
deserves  to  be  recorded.    We  have  already  fomid 
the  reigns  of  several  of  the  popes  entirely  barren 
of  circumstance ;  and  after  that  of  Innocent  XL> 
I  should  be  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to  bestow  a 
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siiigle  comment  upon  the  Obscure  poiitificafces  of  chap. 
las  three  next  suoeesBots :  of  Aloander  VIIL/      ^* 

FART  K 

who  died  in  1082;  of  Innocent  XIL;  and  of  wv^^ 
dement  XL,  who  wto  placed  in  the  diair  of  St  ^^o^ 

Peter  in  the  last  year  of  the  century .  t  !^2l^l^ 

The  two  contests  willi  tlM  popedom^  whidi  the  ^[^^""""^ 

house  of  Fam6se  maintained  for  the  possessiim  oi  ,e^^oo 
Ae  fiefii  of  Casteo  and  Ronciglione,  were  almost 
tiie  only  remarkaUe  drcumstances  in  the  annals 
of  the  duchy  cf  Parma  during  this  century.    Ra^  Reixna  or 
maqcio  I.>  the  son  of  tiie  hero  Alessandro  Fani^se,  Bm^iJou 
who  wore  the  dncal  crown  at  its  comm^icenmrt, 
resembled  his  fsither  in  no  quality  but  mere  cou- 
ragei    His  long  reign  was  distinguished  only  for 
its  habitual  tyranny  and  avarice;  and  for  the 
wsBton  crudty,  with  which  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  his  nobility  and  other  subjects  to  be 
put  to  death  in  1612>  that  he  m%ht  confiscate 
their  property  und»  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy, 
whidi  appears  to  have  hod  no  real  existei^e.    He 
was  succeeded  in  1682  by  his  son,  Odoard,  whose    odoard^ 
misplaced  confidence  in  his  military  talents  plunged 

*  Lord  D«rtiMmUi»  in  his  told  him  about  an  hour.    He 

notes  on  Burnet's  History  of  then     called     for     a     large 

his  own  Time,  has  recorded  draught  of  Lacrymse  Christi, 

scfvend  amusing  stories  of  Pope  sad  said  he  could  not  die  much 

Alexander  VIIL     Dr«  H^  the  sooner  for  that.    Burnet, 

derson,     when     singing    the  History  of  his  own  Time,  (vol. 

praises  of  Lacrymse  Christ!,  iv.  p*.  \25.  Oxford,  182S.) 

(History  of  Wines,  f^  S400  t  la  compiling  this  itetiaet 


sboald  have  ii^brmed  his  rea-  of  the  few  temp<Nral  affium  of 

den  that  this  Pope,  a  little  the  papacy,  which  are  material 

time  before  he    died,    asked  in  our  subject,  I  have  foUowed 

bis  physkiaas  how  kmg  they  Muratod,  Annali  dltalia  (in 

tho^gte  be  could  live.    They  ann.  cit.) 
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rabjects  into  many  calamities.  Vainly  im^ 
gining  that  the  martial  virtues  of  his  grandfiitlier 
Alessandro  were  hereditary  in  his  pers<m,  he 
uooliToa  eagerly  sought  occasioQS  of  entering  on  a  career 
of  activity  and  distinction  in  the  fields  for  vrfakA 
his  egotistical  presuiAption  and  his  excetssfve 
corpulence  equally  disqualified  him.  Byei^^agii^ 
m  1685  in  the  war  between  France  ai^  Spain  in 
northern  Italy,  as  the  ally  of  the  former  power,  he 
exposed  his  states  to  cruel  ravages ;  and  though, 
in  tiie  subsequent  war  of  the  Barberini,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  mkconduct  of  the  pqpal  army  for 
the  preservation  of  his  fiefe,  that  contest  did  not 
terminate  until  he  had  consumed  Ae  resources  of 
his  duchy  by  his  prodigality  and  ignorance. 

The  death  of  Odoard  in  1646  relieved  h»  sub- 
jects from  the  apprehension  o(  a  contmuaace  of 
similar  evils  from  his  resdess  temper;  and  Ae 
■pd  Rmo-  mild  and  indolent  character  of  his  son,  Ranucdo 
*^  *       II.,  seemed  to  promise  an  era  <^  greater  tranquil- 
lity.   But  Ranuocid  was  always  governed  by  un- 
worthy favorites,  who  cqppressed  his  people ;  and 
it  was  one  of  these  ministers  whose  viol^ice,  as 
we  have  seen,  provoked  the  destruction  of  Castro, 
and  entailed  the  loss  of  its  dependencies  on  the 
duchy  of  Parma.    The  long  and  foeble  rdgn  of 
Ranuccio  II.,  thus  marked  only  by  disgrace,  was 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  extinction  of  the  sove* 
reignty  and  existence  of  the  house  of  Famise. 
^S^    Buried  in  slothful  indulgence  and  lethargy,  the 
^^*^  members  of  the  ducal  fiunily  were  oppressed  with 
^^J^f    hereditary  obesity,  which  shortened  their  lives. 
Ranuccio  II.  himself  survived  to  the  year  1694 ; 
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but  he  n^t  already  anticipate  the  ai^uroadilBg  chap. 
fitthire  ci  the  male  Ihie  <^  his  dynasty.    Odoaid^      ^* 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Imd  died  before  him  of  snf-  v^^/<J^ 
focation,  the  consequence  of  corpulence ;  the  two  vM^iitm 
others,  don  Francesco  and  don  Vincente,  who  jJ^J^^ 
were  destined  successively  to  ascend  the  throne  i^^^*^ 
after  faim,  resembled  their  brother  in  their  dis- 
eased constitutions ;  and  the  probability  that  these 
princes  would  die  without  issue,  rendered  their 
niece,  E]isabettaFam6se,  daughter  of  Odoard,sole 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  states  of  her  family. 

Of  the  duke9  of  Parma,  whose  reigns  filled  the  loo^^ 
seventeenth  century,  not  one  deserved  either  the 
love  of  his  people  or  the  respect  of  posterity. 
The  contemporary  annals  of  the  princes  of  Este 
were  graced  by  more  ability  imd  virtue.  But  the 
reduction  of  tiie  dominion  of  those  sovereigns  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  duchies  ci  Modena  and 
Reggio,  diminished  the  consequence  which  their 
ancestors  Imd  enjoyed  in  Italy  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  before  the  seiiure  of  Fernura  by  the 
Roman  See.  Don  Cesare  of  Este,  whose  weak-  g^  < 
ness  had  submitted  to  this  i^liation,  reigned 
until  the  year  1698.  His  subjects  of  Modena  for- 
gave him  a  pusillanimity,  whidi  had  rendered  their 
tity  the  el^^ant  seat  of  his  beneficent  reign.  His 
son,  Alfonso  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  stricken  Aifowoiii. 
with  sudi  wondrous  auction  for  the  death  of  his 
wife,  only  a  few  months  after  his  accession  to  the 
ducal  crown,  that  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
retired  into  a  Capuchin  convent  in  the  Tjrrol. 
On  this  event,  his  son  Francesco  I.  assumed  his  P~«etooi. 
sceptre  in  1629,  and  reigned  nearly  thirty  years. 
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CHAP.  Jobung  in  the  wan  of  the  tiines  in  upper  Itdjr 
^      between  FraaoeaadBpain,  end  altevQftteljreqpoiii* 
ing  theur  opposite  cansea^  Fnttceaco  I.  aogniwd 


.m»  the  reputation  of  one  of  tiie  aUeat  oaptaina  of  kk 
age,  aa  he  was  idso  one  of  the  best  aorereq^ 
Hia  flkilfiil  conduct  and  pdiejr  in  theae  wliInpo^ 
tant  eonteate  wem  rewarded  t^  the  extenaicn  tf 
hia  tenitoriea ;  and  in  1036^  the  Itttie  principality 
of  Correg^  (mcure  frasotta  in  the  wnalu  of  art 
than  of  war)  ¥ms  annexed  to  hia  iwpwial  Mi. 
Neitbtf  the  short  reign  o€  hia  wm  wA  aucoassor, 
AffoMo  IV.,  AUbnao  I V.^  which  commenced  hi  1699  and  ended 


FrtBOMoo  in  166S,  nor  that  of  his  grandaont  Franceaoe  IL, 
which  began  with  a  feeble  miiwr^,  and  temir 
nated  after  a  protracted  admimatration  «f  tiie 
same  diaracter,  demand  our  particidar  notice; 

»d  Ri»ido  and  in  1694,  the  cardinal  Rinaldo,  aomof  the  fint 
Fnmcesco,  succeeded  hk^  nepbew»  tfnd  inifwrf 
upon  a  reign,  which  was  icBerved  for  aigoal  cala- 
mities in  the  first  years  of  the  new  centufjp, 

160^700  '^  ^^  affiors  of  Parsm  and  Modena,  during  the 
century  before  us,  there  4a  scarcely  my  thing  to 
invite  our  attention ;  but  die  fertmM  of  Mantai 
so  obacure  in  the  preceding  age,  wwe  rendered 
somewhat  wmaTtaMe  in  thia,  by  the  ware  wfaiab 
the  disputed  suocestton  to  its  sovereignty  oeoa- 
sioned.  The  reign  of  Vinoante  L,  who^  haTiag 
aucceeded  to  the  ducal  crowns  of  Mantua  and 
Montferratin  1587,  still  wore  them  al  the  openkv 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  o£  his  sac- 
cesser  Francesco  IV.,  were  equally  ofaaoure  and 
unimportant  But,  on  the  death  of  Franceseo^io 
1613,  some  troubles  arose,  from  the  pretensiooi 
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yAAdk  the  duke  of  Saroy  adYanoed  aaew  over  the  CHAP« 
state  of  Montfermt.  It  was  not  until  aSbet  sevefsi  ^- 
yeaiSj  that  negociations  tenniiiatad  the  isdeoifliYe 
hostilitieB  wbldi  were  thus  ocoasioned^  aad  in  imT^m 
whioh  Spain  interfered  direct)^  against  the  thikt 
of  Savoj^  while  France  more  indisectly  assisted 
fafan.  By  the  treaty  of  Asti  in  1615^  and  of  Ma- 
drid in  1617,  the  duke  of  Savoy  engaged  to  leave 
Montferrst  to  the  house  of  Gwsaga,  until  the 
emperor  should  decide  on  his  daims.  The  last 
duk^  of  Mantua,  Francesco  IV.,  had  left  only  a 
daughter :  but,  as  Montferrat  was  a  feminine  fi^ 
that  state  descended  to  her ;  while  her  father's  two 
brothers,  Ferdinando  and  Vincente  IL,  reigned 
successively  over  Mantua  witluiut  leaving  issue. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  of  these  two  princes, 
both  of  whom  shortened  their  days  by  their  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  the  direct  male  line  oi  the 
dueal  house  ai  Gonzaga  became  extinct ;  and  the 
ri^t  of  succession  to  theMantuan  duchy  devcdved 
Ota  a  collateral  branch,  descended  from  a  youngw 
son  of  the  duke  Fed^igo  II.,  who  had  died  in 
X5¥k  This  part  of  the  fiunily  of  Gonaaga  was 
established  m  France,  in  pooieauon  of  the  first 
honors  of  nobility,  and  was  now  represented  by 
Charles,  duke  de  Nevers.  By  sending  his  son, 
the  duke  de  Rethel  to  Muitua  in  the  last  ittans 
of  Vineente  IL,  Charles  not  only  secured  the  sue* 
oeasioii  to  that  dudiy,  which  he  might  lawfully 
claim,  but  re-annexed  Montferrat  to  its  diadem. 
For>  on  the  i^ry  same  night  on  which  Vineente 
IL  expired,  the  duke  de  Rethel  received  the  hand 
of  Maria,  the  dai^^er  of  Francesco  IV.  and  heiress 
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CHAP,  of  MoBtfenal;  and  the  r^ht  of  inhaitaiice  to  all 

^*  the  states  of  the  ducal  line,  thus  ceatexed  in  the 

'""'•  branch  of  Nevera. 


U90-.1700      The  new  ducal  house  of  Gkmzaga  did  not  com- 
^^l^^  mence  its  sovereignty  over  Mantua  and  Mmitr 
^^^^I^IS^  ferrat  without  violent  opposition.    The  duke  of 
dtt^.       Savoy  renewed  his  daim  upon  <^  latter  province; 
1627    and  Cesare  Gonzi^,  duke  of  GuastaHa,  tiie  re- 
jHresentative  of  a  distant  branch  oi  that  finnily, 
made  pretensions  to  tiie  dudiy  of  Manteuu    At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  govemmrat  thought 
to  take  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession,  for  the 
purpose  of  annexing  the  Mantuan  to  the  Bfilai^ae 
states ;  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  placed  the 
duke  de  Nevers  undar  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 
having  taken  possession  of  its  dependant  fieb, 
without  waitii^  for  a  formal  investiture  at  his 
hands.    The  object  of  Ferdinand  were  evidentiy 
to  revive  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  and  to 
enrich  the  Spanish  dynasty  of  his  family  by  the 
acquisition  of  these  states.    To  promote  these 
combined  plans  of  the  house  of  Austria,  an  impe- 
1630    rial  army  crossed  the  Alps  and  sur{msed  the  c^ 
of  Mantua,  which  was  sacked  with  merdlen  foro- 
city.    At  tiie  same  time,  the  duke.of  Savoy  con- 
cluded a  treftty  with  Spain,  for  die  partitimi  of 
Montferrat ;  and  the  new  duke  ei  Mantua  seemed 
likdy  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  whole  of  Us  do* 
minions.    But  fortunatdy  for  him,  it  was  at  this 
juncture  that  cardinal  Richelieu  had  entered  on 
his  fomous  design  of  humbling  the  power  and 
ambition  of  both  the  Spanish  and  German  dynas- 
ties of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  a  French  army 
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under  Lauis  XIIL  in  person  forcing  the  pass  of  CHAP. 
Susa^  crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  Gonxaga  of     ^* 
Nevers  against  all  their  enemies.    I  pass  over  the   v.«pvw 
unmtc»resting  details  of  the  general  war,  which  iSi^^^ 
was  thus  kindled  in  nortiiem  Italy  by  the  Mantuan 
succession.    When  RicheUeu  himself  appeared  on 
tile  theatre  of  contest  at  the  head  of  a  formidaUe 
French  army,  all  resistance  was  hopeless ;  and  his 
succeto  shortly  produced  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  belligerents  in  the  peninsula,  by  which 
the  emper<N*  was  cmnpelled  to  bestow  the  disputed 
investiture  df  Mantua  and  Montfenrat  upon  Charles    1631 
ofNevers. 

ThiB  prince,  who  thenceforth  reigned  at  Mantua 
under  the  title  of  Charles  L,  retained  that  duchy 
without  fitrther  opposition.  But  in  1635  he  was 
drawn^  by  the  memory  of  the  eminent  service 
which  France  had  rendered  him,  into  an  alliance 
with  that  power  against  Spain,  in  the  new  war 
which  broke  out  between  the  rival  dynasties  of 
Bourbon  and  Austria.  Such  a  connection  could 
serve,  however,  only  to  destroy  the  repose  and 
endanger  tHe  safety  of  his  duchies.  Neither 
Charles  L  nor  hfe  son  Charles  II.,  who  succeeded 
Imn  in  1637,  could  prevent  Mcmtferrat  from  being 
perpetually  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  contend- 
mg  armies  of  France,  Spain,  the  empire,  and  Savoy ; 
and  the  Mantuan  dukes  almost  abandoned  every 
effort  to  retain  the  possession  of  that  province 
until,  after  being  for  above  twenty  years  the  seat 
of  warfare  and  desolation,  it  was  at  length  rh- 

yqSj.  ii.  I  i 
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QHAP.  Stored  to  Charite  11.  ky  the  general  peace 


ii!^  Charles  II.  died  in  166$ ;  and.  his  son  Ferdi- 
mi!^  iiand  Charles  comment  the  Joig  .and  dis^^^ 
^^^  reign,  wiAwhidithefWvercignty  and  race  of  Oifi 
^!!^!A  GoiiMgaweretotenniWiteeadyintheii^ 
g^g^  t«y.  This  prince,  more  diasetatft  more  insensiMe 
^^^  efdidiopor,  more  deeply  hnried in groyelling.Yic^ 
than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  worthy 
of  being  the  last,  of  a  firaiily  which,  since  its  dleyar 
tion  to  the  tyranny  of  Mantua  had,  during  fow 
eenfcorijA  of  sovereignty,  relieTed  its  eare»  of 
blood  and  debauchery  by  few  examples  of  true 
greatoesa  and  virtue*  To  gratify  his  extrava- 
gttQyce,  and  indulge  iit  his  low  and  viciow  ex* 
cesses,  Ferdinand  Clisrles .  crushed  his  people 
under  grievous  taxation*  To  raise  fresh  supplies, 
which  his  exhausted  stat^  could  no  long^  aflEbrd» 
he  shamelessly  in  1680  s^ld  Casal,  the  capital  ei 
|f<mtfi$rrat,  to  LfOuis  XIV.,  who  immediatdly  oc- 
eapied  the  place  with  twelve  thousand  mai  under 
Ids  general  Catinat  The  sums  which  the  dnke 
thus  raised,  either  by  extortion  ficom  his  oj^^reesed 
sii^jects,  or  from  this  disgraodEul  transaction,  were 
dissipated  in  abandoned,  pleasureaia  the  cainnniB 
oi  Venice,  amcoig  a  peofte  who  openly  evinced 
thar  conlteioq[>t  for  him^  and  whose  sovereigii  oh* 
garchy  passed  a  decree  fiirbidding  any  of  their 
noble  body  from  mingling  in  his  society.  * 

^  For  these  sketches  of  the     chies  of  P&nnay  Modem,  and 
Hifinterestiiig  affiurs  of  the  dtt*»     BianCiia  dttriag  the  seventeenth 
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ftovsk  we  m9xi»  oS  Hmtm,  we  mny  f9»&  to  cfiAF. 

those  of  TMcmjf ;  but  t)^  tranaUion  is  9t^o4ed    ^^ 
wHh  V^^  9x^p»mi9i,tk!m  el  intei^est.    A  aommm 
dfwrtib  of  attmotum  vmkfi  the  annaJs  of  most  oi 
the  despotisms  of  U»fy ;  «n4  when  Tijtacany  de* 
Sj^ii4te4  ta  th^  iraoik  oi€L,^ii^j^  hm  prQ-ominenpe 
of  ^emiow  9«rviY€4  oi^jr  i»  tk^  p«siu  «Qji  ^ 
moiiem  stoijr  sAiik:  ii^lo  the  sam^  i^^iMumnioii} 
<d)«cwrity  with  tibat  of  Parwa,  an^  Modena^,  and 
Maftt^a.    We  are  vemioded  only  of  the  existence 
of  the  sphtory  fep«hUe  which  swvived  in  thia 
quartOT  of  Italy^  to  wonder  how  laiQqat  escaped 
«d]Jugiition  to  the  power,,  whose  dominions  enj(;ir- 
ded  a«d  hjwmied  in  her  narrow  territory ;  andw? 
are  permitted  tp  eontewplate  her  ancient  repub* 
lican  rivals^  Florence,  Sienna,  ami  Pisa,  cmly  as  the 
eapital  and  the  provincial  cities  of  the  dw^al  sove- 
reigns of  Tuscany^    Qi  these  primoes  of  the  house 
of  Mediei,  four  reigned  sjiju^eessively  during  the  se- 
venteeuflh  century •  At  its  commenQevt^nt^  the  du-  Reign  or  tha 
qal  erown  was  wom  hy  Ferdiuando  I.,  whose  per-  i^«^a 
sonal  vices  and  pdltiosd  talents  have  beep  el^eady 
^otiwd.    After  the  fiMlme  of  his  project  to  throw 
eff  the  Spanish  yofce^  his  efforts  wegre  exclusively  uue^oo- 
devoted  to  the  avK^ojoragement  oi  ecmiinerce  and  ^r^du 
maritime  induatiy  among  his  subjects;  and  the  ^^tHHl^ 
««)ightmed  measures^  to  which  he  w^s  prompted 
hgr  a  thoxough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  go- 

tentury,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  I  have  verified  and  occasionally 

copy  the  outlines  aflbrded  by  filled  up  from  the  annals  of 

Sisniondi    (c.    124^);    which  Muratori. 
howeveri  it  viay  be  seen^  t)uit 
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CHAP,  vemment  and  a  keen  perception  of  his  own  inte* 
.^-  .  rests,  were  rewarded  with  signal  success.    To 
v^^v^  attract  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
1600-170Q  shores  of  Tuscany/  he  made  choice  of  the  castle 
of  Leghorn  for  the  seat  of  a  free  port    He  im- 
proved the  natural  advantages  of  its  harbour, 
which  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  by  several  grand  and  usdul 
works;  he  invested  the  town  which  rose  on  the 
scite,  with  liberal  privileges ;  and  from  this  epodi 
Leghorn  continued  to  flourish,  until  it  attamed 
the  mercantile  prosperity  and  opulenbe,  which 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  maritime  cities  c^ 
He  foands    thc  pcuinsula.     The  skilful  policy,  which  Ferdi- 
^^orS^.  nando  L  pursued  in  this  and  other  respects,  pro- 
^^^^  duced  a  rapid  influx  of  wealth  into  his  states; 
^l^!^t.    And  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1609,  he 
had  amassed  immense  treasures. 

Several  of  the  first  princes  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Medici  seemed  to  have  inherited  some  portion  of 
that  commercial  ability,  by  which  their  merdiaat 
ancestors  had  founded  the   grandeur  of  their 
house ;  and  they  profited  by  the  contempt  or 
ignorance,  which  precluded  other  Italian  princes 
from  rivalling  them  in  the  cultivation  of  tl^  sane 
^^^i    pursuits.    Gosmo  IL,  the  son  and  suecessor  of 
IdTbto^  Ferdinando,  imitated  his  example  with  even  mcNre 
j^^'       earnest  zeal  and  with  more  brilliant  success.    Bu^ 
Feidiiiando  ou  his  death  iu  1621,  the  minority  of  his  son  Fer- 
dinando II.  destroyed  the  transient  prosperity  of 
Theireuarj  thc  ducal  govenunent.    The  rich  treasury  of  the 
fordlibiD/   two  preceding  dukes  was  drained  in  furnishing 
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troops  and  subsidies  to  Spain  and  Austria ;  and   CHAP. 
Ferdinando^  who  was  left  under  the  guardianship       ^- 
of  his  grandmother  and  mother^  was  only  released    y^^w 
from  female  tutelage  on  attahiing  the  age  of  man-  ic^^oo 
hoodj  to  exhibit  during  his  long  reign  all  the  J^^^^ 
enfeebling  consequences  of  such  an  education.  Amtm. 
His  character  was  mild,  peaceable,  and  benevo- 
lent;  and  his  administration  responded  to  his 
personal  qualities.    From  this  epoch,, the  political  ^J^T^u- 
importance  of  Tuscany  entirely  ceased ;  the  state  ^^"5^: 
was  stricken  with  moral  paralysis ;  and  lethargy  «»j- 
and  indolence  became  the  only  characteristics  of 
the  government  and  the  people. 

Ferdinando  II.,  however,  was  not  destitute  of 
talents;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  grand- 
duke  and  his  brother  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
science,  at  least  protected  his  inactive  reign  from 
the  reproach  of  utter  insignificance.    But  his  son,  cJiS)  ni. 
Cosmo  III.,  who  ascended  his  throne  in  1670, 
reigned  with  a  weakness,  which  was  relieved  by 
no  intellectual  tastes.    Unhappy  and  suspicious 
in  his  temper,  his  life  was  Embittered  by  domesitic 
disagreements  with  his  duchess;   fanatical  and 
bigotted,  he  was  constantly  surrounded  and  go- 
verned by  monks ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Florence,  once  the  throne  of  lite-  Fiownoe, 
rature,  the  fair  and  splendid  seat  of  all  the  arts  gioom^  ta- 
which  can  embellish  and  illumine  life^  was  con-  **^*****'' 
verted  into  the  temple  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
hypocrisy.  ♦ 

^  Riguccio  Galluzzi,  Stor.      viii.  c  7.     Muratori,  Annali, 
del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana,     ad  an.  passim. 
rol.  iv.  b.  v»  c.  8, — vol.  vii.  b. 
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Savoy — General  Character  of  its  Princes  ani  that  ^overimeid 

^Charles  E^mnatmel  i.-^HU  Share,  dtmng  the  Retiumider  cf 

his  Re^n^  in  the  Wars  afPranceand  Spmn  in  northern  iHdf 

Disastrous  Consequences  of  his  overweening  Ambitionr-^His 

Death — Victor  Amadeus  /. — Tyrannical  Ascendancy  of  the 

French  in  Piedinont  throughout  his  short  Reign — Calamitoiu 

Minority  of  his  Son,  Charles  Emmanuel  IL — CtoU  War  m 

Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  aggritvated  by  the  Interference  tfFHaue 

and  Spain — Charles  Emmanuel  II,  does  nd  recover  aU  his 

States,  umtU  the  Peace  qf  the  Pyrenees— The  Remainder  1^  Ins 

Reign  ummportant'^Victor  Amadeus  II, — His  early  Indkor 

tions  of  consummate  poUtical  Talents — His  Opposition  to  the 

Designs  of  Lotds  XIV.  of  France — He  joins  the  I^eague  if 

Augsburg — War  in  Piedmont^  susUdHed  by  Viewer  Armieusmi 

Us  Allies  agaknH  the  French-^Fortitude  and  Activity  of  ik 

Duke — He  concludes  a  separate  Peace ;  and  compels  a  general 

Recognition  of  the  Neutrality  of  Italy — His  Power  prodigioudg 

augmented — Genoa  —  Differences  (f  the  RepMic  with  the 

House  of  Savoy— Bxchcsive  Character  of  the  Genoese  s&viteign 

Oligarchy^-'^utual  Hatred  between  ihat  Body  and  ihe  ^mpri' 

vileged  Orders — Conspiracy  of  Otidio  Cesare   FAcAa^o^-A 

Detection  and  Punishment — Difference  between  the  RepMscani 

FrancCf  provoked  by  the  Arrogance  of  Louis  XlV.-^^Crwd 

Bombardment  of  Genoa  by  the  French — The  Senate  compelled, 

by  this  barbarous  Outrage,  to  inafte  SiUmussion  to  the  Tyrant-- 

YmixiCE-'Partial  Recovery  of  her  ancient  Activity  and  Vigour 

during  this  Century— Quarrel  beimek  the  Republic  and  Pope 

Paul  Vn — The  Senate  always  distingmshed  for  their  Reekkmee 

to  ecclesiastical EncroachmentS'^Umversal religious  Toleration, 

a  Maxim  of  their  Policy — Intolerable  Pretensions  of  Paul  V*, 

steadily  opposed  by  the  Venetian  Government — Papal  Sentence 
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of  Excomnumicaikm  and  Inierdktpa$^  agmmt  the  RepiibKc 

— Firm  ReiisUmceaftke  Senate  to  its  Operathnt — Desire  of  the 

Pope  to  haoe  Recourse  to  temporal  Arms — He  is  compelled  to 

renounce  Ids  Pretensions  to  procure  an  Accommodation^Signal    ' 

Triimpkof  the  RepubUc^Its  good  EJfectsJor  Catkokc Europe 

— Energy  of  the  FenetioH  Senate  in  i»iaditotii^  their  Saee^ 

teigniff  over  the  Adriatic — The  UscocU — Origin  of  those  Pi* 

rates  of  Dahnaiia — Thrir  incessant  and  bold  Depredatiom  vn 

the  Gulf-^The  Austrian  Qovemment  protect  them-^Serious  Re^ 

sokdion  at  length  formed  hy  Venice  to  chastise  them — ConsC" 

quent  Warwith  the  House  of  Austria — Alliance  of  the  RepubSc 

with  Savoy  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces^Cokcbuion  of  the 

WoT'-'The  ObjecU  qf  Venice  attained  by  the  Dispersion  of  4he 

Uscochif  and  the  Assertion  of  her  Donunion  over  the  Adriatic — 

ExasperaUon  of  Spain  agiunst  the  RepubUc-^Story  of  the 

famous  Conspiracy 9  attributed  to  the  Spamsh  Ambassador^  for 

the  Destruction  of  Venke^-^hare  of  Venice  m  the  other  Italian 

Wars  of  tins  Century  agamkt  the  Mouse  of  Austria;  terminated 

by  lAtf  Peace  of  PUerascO'^Remarhable  Recognition  of  her 

Dominion  over  the  Adriatic — Little  Connection  between  the 

Affwrs  of  Venice  and  of  the  other  ItaUan  States^  during  the 

Remainder  of  the  Century — Unprovoked  Attack  of  the  Turks 

upon  the  Republic — Long  and  disastrous  War  of  Candsa; 

marked  by  wumy  glorioits  naval  Achieoements  qf  the  Venetian 

Arwu^^Heroic  and  sanguinary  Dtfenci  (f  Candia'^Peaoe 

obtained  by  theRepubUc  by  the  Cession  of  that  Island^New 

War  of  VenicCf  in  Concert  with  the  Empire^  against  the  Infdets 

— Victorious  and  brilUant  Career  of  the  repubUcan  Arms^Cow- 

quest  of  the  Morea—Tke  RepubSc  exhaustid  by  her  Efforts--^ 

Peace  of  Carlomit»^The  Morea  retained  by 


WmLBtheother  ducal  thrones  of  Italy  were  thus  CHAP, 
for  the  inost  part  fined  only  by  slothful  voluptua*  p^Y„^ 
ries,  that  of  Savoy  seemed  reserved  for  a  sucees-  ^Sw?' 
sion  of  sovereigns^  whose  feadess  activity  and  por  laoo-iroo 
litical  taleirts  constantly  placed  their  characters  Sl^!?^' 
in  brilliant  contrast  with  the  indoleiice  and  imbe*  £2^^^ 
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CHAP,  cility  of  their  despicable  contemporaries.    The 
^      house  of  Savoy  owes  its  progrescAve  and  success- 

v^^^^  ful  elevation^  from  j>etty  foundations  to  regal  dig- 
mS^m  ^^7>  more  to  the  personal  abilities  of  its  chieft, 
than  perhaps  any  other  royal  fimuly  in  Europe. 
Its  long  line  of  princes  is  very  thicUy  studded 
with  able  captains  and  skilful  statesmen^  who 
were  the  artificers  of  their  own  greatness^  and 
who  gradually  raised  for  their  descendants  the 
fistbric  of  a  monarchy.  This  fiibric>  indeed,  was 
erected  merely  for  a  strong-hold  of  arUtrairy 
power ;  and  it  rose  in  strength  and  increased  in 
durability^  as  the  ruins  of  Italian  freedom  crum- 
bled around  it.  Its  completion  bore  the  same 
date  with  the  destmctioir  of  whatever  miglrt  ex- 
cite our  sympathy  and  merit  our  interest  in  Ita- 
lian history;  and  the  repair  of  its  dilapidated 
power  is  not  among  the  least  evils,  which  the 
peninsula  has  endured  in  these  days.  The  career 
of  the  d]masty  of  Savoy  is  adorned,  therefinre, 
,  with  little  moral  beauty,  and  associated  with  few 
recollections,  on  which  the  mind  can  dwell  ¥rith 
satis&ction.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  other  des- 
potisms, the  government  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
nlerits  the  distin<^ion,  until  our  own  times  at 
least,  of  mildness  and  paternal  affection  towards 
its  subjects.  The  race  of  its  sovereigns  has  pro- 
duced no  monsters  of  tjnranny  and  blood ;  and  if 
many  of  them  were  unscmpulons  in  their  pditicd 
transactions  with^  foreign  states,  history  has  not  to 
reproach  .them  with  the  vicious  excesses  of  their 
dmnestic  administration. 
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When  the  serenteenth  century  openefl^  the   chap. 
sceptre  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy  was  wielded,  as       ^* 
we  have  formerly  seen,  by  the  duke  Charles  Em-  s^^^^ 
manuel  I.,  who,  by  his  treaty  with  Henry  IV.  of  imi^'m 
France  in  the  year  1601,  exchanged  his  Savoyard  ntS^L*' 
county  of  Bresse  for  the  Italian  marquisate  of 
Saluzzo.    By  this  arrangement,  Charles  Emma- 
nuel sacrificed  a  fertile  province  to  acquire  a 
barren  and  rocky  territory ;  but  he  excluded  the 
French  from  an  easy  access  into  Piedmont,  and 
strengthened  his  Italian  frontier.  By  consolidating 
his  states,  he  gained  a  considerable  advance  to- 
wards the  future  independence  of  his  family ;  and 
the  superiority  of  his  policy  over  that  of  Henry 
IV.  in  this  transaction,  occasioned  the  remark  of 
a  conten^rary,  that  the  French  king  had  bar- 
gained like  a  pedlar,  and  the  Savoyard  duke  like  a 
king. 

From  this  epoch,  the  house  of  Savoy  becajne  g.,  ^^^^ 
almost  exclusively  an  Italian  power^   and   its  f^Sid^f^r 
princes,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  his-  {j^^'J^ 
torians,  thenceforth  viewed  the  remains  of  their  f '"^^j^^ 
transmontane  possessions,  only  as  a  nobleman,  f;;||^" 
moving  in  the  splendour  of  a  court,  regards  the 
ancient  and  neglected  fief,  from  which  he  derives 
his  title.    Charles  Emmanuel  found  that  the  im- 
provement effected  in  the  geographical  posture  of 
his  states,  immediately  increased  his  importance ; 
and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  France  and 
Spain.    But  during  the  remainder  of  his  long 
reign,  his  own  restless  and  overweening  ambition, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  of  his  situation,  placed 
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CHAP,  as  he  was  with  mf)mor  trtrenfftk  betweat  two 

X. 

PART  n. 


^'      mighty  rivals^  entailed  iMuiy  calamities  on  \m 


dominioiis.    He  made  an  irasnooessful  attempt  in 
i0M^im  1602  to  surprise  Geoeva  Wy  an  escalade  in  the 
2l2^^  fiight,  and  after  a  disjpraceftd  repulse  concluded  a 
^1^^^  peace,  which  recognused  tiie  independence  of  diat 
'"■^*^*    republic.    Ten  years  later,  he  endeavoured,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  wrest  Montferrat  from  the  liouse  of 
Gonzaga ;  but  being  viol^itly  opposed  by  Spakii 
and  weddy  supported  Ijy  Fr^tice,  he  was  com- 
pelled, after  several  yews  of  hostilities,  to  sulHoit 
his  claim  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor : — or,  m 
other  words,  to  abandon  it  altogether.     Sucb 
checks  to  his  ambition  were,  however,  of  little 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  reverses  con- 
sequent upon  tilie  share  which  he  took  in  the 
war  of  the  Mantuan  succession. 
1628        In  that  contest  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of 
partitioning  Montferrat  Vdth  tihe  Spaniards,  to 
unite  with  them  against  the  new  duke  of  Mantua 
and  the  French  his  supporters;  and  he  suffered 
heavily  in  this  alliance.    When  Louis  XIII.,  at 
the  h€»td  of  a  gallant  army,  forced  the  strong  pass 
of  Susa  against  tiie  duke  and  his  troops,  and  over- 
ran aH  Piedmont,  Charles  Emmanuel  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  deliverance  of  his  states 
by  signing  a  separate  peace,  and  leaving  tilie  for- 
tress of  Susa  as  a  pledge  in  the  haiids  of  the  con- 
querors.   They  in^sted  farther  that  he  should  act 
offensively  against  his  former  allies;  but  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  great  minister  Richelieu  were  no 
sooner  recalled  into  France  by  the  war  agahist 
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the  protestants^  than  the  versatile  duke^  reseirtfaig 
their  tyranny^  immediately  resumed  hi&  league 
with  Spain. 

The  possession  of  Susa  rMadered  the  FIreiifch 
masters  of  the  gates  of  the  SaVoya^  dominions ; 
and  as  soon  as  Richelieu  had  triuxnphantly  cMi- 
chided  tihe  war  against  the  Huguenots>  he  returned 
to  the  Alps.  He  was  invested  by  his  master  wit^ 
a  supreme  military  command,  which  disgraced  his 
priestly  functions ;  and  he  poured  the  forces  of 
France  again  into  Piedmont  The  strong  city  of 
Pignerol  was  reduced  in  a  few  days ;  many  other 
fortresses  were  captured  and  ra^ed  to  their  foun- 
dations ;  all  Savoy  was  conquered  by  the  French 
king  in  person ;  and  above  half  of  Piedmont  was 
seized  by  his  forces  under  the  warlike  cardinal. 
Amidst  so  many  cruel  reveirses,  oppressed  by  fiie 
overwhelming  strength  of  his  enemies,  «id  abean- 
doned  by  his  Spanii^  alHes,  who  made  no  vigd- 
roos  efforts  to  arre^  the  progress  of  the  Fr^ch, 
Charles  Einimmuel  suddenly  brewthed  his  last,  HUdeatk 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  was  regarded  1630 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  consum^nate  poIiticiMi 
and  an  accomplished  captain.  The  praise  ^  ge^ 
naralship  may  be  accorded  him ;  but  the  glare  of 
talent  which  dazzled  his  times  has  vanished,  and 
the  admirable  p<ditician  iqppears  ^nly  as  a  restiess 
mtriguer. 

Victor  Amadous  I.,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  viotor  am- 
was  the  husband  of  Christina,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  therefore  deposed  to  ally  him- 
self with  her  coHQtry.    Almost  knmediately  after 


skfor. 
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his  accession  to  the  ducal  crown,  he  entered  into 
negodations  with  Richelieu,  which  terminated  in 
a  truce.  In  the  following  year,  the  general  peace, 
im^vm  which  concluded  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succes- 
1631  ^^^^9  was  signed  at  Chierasco.  By  this  treaty, 
the  new  duke  of  Savoy  recovered  all  his  domi- 
nions except  Pignerol,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
cede  to  the  French;  who,  although  Richelieu 
restored  Susa  to  Victor  Amadeus,  thus  retained 
possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  by  Brianfon 
and  the  vaUey  of  Exilles.  Victor  Aniadeus  was 
not  inferior  to  his  father  either  in  courage  or 
abilities ;  but  he  was  not  equally  restless  and  in- 
triguing.    Submitting  to  circumstances  beyond 


pftbeFrai^  his  control,  he  endured  the  ascendancy  whkfa 
throoghoat '  France  had  acquired  over  his  states,  and  the  jA 
rdgn.  more  galling  pride  of  Richelieu,  with  temper  and 
prudence.  To  the  dose  of  his  short  reign,  he 
maintained  with  good  faith  a  dose  idUance  vrith 
Louis  XIII. ;  which  indeed  it  was  scarcety  op- 
tional with  him  to  have  rejected,  and  which,  in 
1634,  invdved  him,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  a  new  war 
undertaken  by  Richelieu  against  the  house  of 
Austria. 

The  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  in  1687,  while 
this  contert  was  yet  raging,  was  the  prelude  to 
still  heavier  calamities  for  his  house  and  his  sub- 
jects, than  either  had  known  for  nearly  a  century. 
He  left  two  infant  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  dying 
c,j^^u>wi  Almost  immediately  after  him,  the  succession  de- 
wi'ti?  ^  volved  upon  the  other,  Charles  Emmanud  II.,  a 
2lS2ci  uT  ^y  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^*    By  his  testament,  Vic- 
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tor  Amadeus  committed  the  regency  of  his  states,    CHAP, 
and  the  care  of  his  children,  to  his  duchess  Chris-      ^* 
tina.    The  goTemmetit  of  that  princess  was  in   <Ji,^ 
the  outset  assailed  by  the  secret  madiinations  of  lew^ma 
Richelieu,  and  by  the  open  hostility  of  the  bro- 
thers of  her  late  husband.    Richelieu  designed  to 
imprison  the  sister,  and  to  despoil  the  nephew  of 
his  own  master ;  and  he  would  have  annexed  their 
states  to  the  French  monarchy,  under  the  plea 
that  the  care  of  the  young  prince  and  the  regency 
of  his  duchy  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  XIIL,  as 
his  maternal  undo.    When  the  vigilance  of  Chris- 
tina defeated  the  intention  of  the  cardinal  to  sur- 
prise her  at  Vercelli,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIIL  had 
still  to  endure  all  the  despotic  insolence  of  her 
brother^s  minister.    The  conduct  of  hex  husband's 
relations  left  her  however  no  alternative,  but,  by 
submission  to  Richelieu,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the 
French  against  them. 

Both  the  brothers  of  Victor  Amadeus,  the  car- 
dinal Maurice,  and  prince  Thomas,  (founder  of 
the  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan)  had  quarrelled  ^ 

*  Denina  (Delle  Rivolusioni  houses  of  France  and  Austria, 
d'ltalia,  1.  xxiii.  c.  4.)  sup-  But  the  worthy  Abbd  has  ap- 
poses this  quarrel  of  Victor  parently  here  amused  his  ima- 
Amadeus  and  his  brothers  to  gination,  by  coBverting  a  very 
have  been  only  feigned;  that  simple  occurrence  into  a  refine- 
the  two  princes,  under  pre-  ment  of  political  deceit: — no 
tence  of  throwing  themselves  uncommon  error  in  tradng  the 
in  disgust  into  the  party  of  his  sources  of  historical  action, 
enemies,  might  in  reality  pro-  At  least  the  conduct  of  the  two 
mote  the  common  interests  of  Savoyard  princes  was  very  con- 
their  &mily,  by  maintaining  iu  sistent  and  easily  explicable 
rebtions  with  both  «the  rival  througliout,  on  the  supposition 
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CHAP,  witk  the  kte  diike,  floid  witiMbBwii  iroai  lus  co^ 
^      to  embrace'the  party  of  bis  enemies ;  the  one  e&- 
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\^^/^  tered  the  service  <tf  the  emperor,  the  other  tiiat 
iflQ^^^Too  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.    On 
the  deatih  of  Victor  Amadeus»  th^  retwmsd  to 
Piedmcmt  only  to  trouble  the  adnynistialion  of 
Christina  by  themsdves  laymg  daim  to  the  re- 
gency;  and  at  lengtik  on  her  fesisting  their  pie- 
ciTiiwariD  tenidonsy  they  opeidy  asserted  thmi  in  anna.    The 
PiadLrat:  two  princes  were  supported  by  the^  house  of 
fa^inier-  Austria;  the  duchess-regent  was  protected  by 
FnoJaad  Francc ;  and  the  whofe  country  of  Savoy  and 
1639    Piedmont  was  at  once  plunged  into  the  aggm- 
V  vated  horrors  of  foreign  and  civil  wair.    In  the 
first  year  of  this  unhappy  contest^  the  capital  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  prince  Thomas  by  his 
partisans ;  and  the  r^ent^  esci^ing  with  diftculty 
on  this  surprise  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  mi 
compelled  to  consign  the  defence  of  that  fortieiB 
to  the  French,  who  treacherously  retained  tfie 
deposit  for  eighteen   years.     In  like   maimer, 
.    they  acquired  possession  of  several  ioq^ortant 
places ;  the  Spaniards  on  their  part  became  mas- 
ters of  others;  and  while  the  regent  and  her 
brothers-in-law  were  vamly  contending  for  the 
government  of  Piedmont,  they  were  b^nyed 
aUke  by  the  ill  fidth  and  designing  ambition  of 
their  respective  protectors, 

that  thdr  quarrel  with  Victor  detesti^tion  of  their  s»ter-ia- 

Amadeus  was  real ;  and  con-  law,  and  of  the  French  aK- 

tradictory  and  unaccountable  ance  ;    and  their  hostiHty  to 

if  it  was  not.   The  avowed  ori.  both  was  the  same  before  and 

gin  of  this  rupture  was  their  after  the  death  of  their  lm>dier. 
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A  r^soncillatioii  im  the  duoal  &ttily  was  at  cha^. 
length  efflscted  by  the  tardy  discoTery,  that  mu-      ^* 
taal  ii^^uries  could  t»minate  only  in  Qomm(»k  n^vW 
rum.    The  two  princes  deserted  the  party  of  leoS^m 
Spain,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  for  their 
house  most  of  the  fortresses  which  they  had  aided 
the  Spaniards  in  reducing.    The  duchess-mother 
letained  the  regency ;  and  the  jj^nnces  were  gra* 
tified  with'  the  same  appanages^  by  which  she  had 
originally  offered  to  purchase  their  friendsh^. 
Still  the  French  remained  aU-powerful  in  Pied-  ^^li^' 
mont ;  and  if  death  had  not  interrupted  the  pro-  ^J^  2i 
jects  of  Richelieu,  it  is  probable  that  the  ducal  •^•^' 
house  of  Savoy  would  have  been  utterly  sacrificed 
to  his  skilful  and  unprincipled  policy,  and  that  its 
dominions  would  have  been  permanently  annexed 
to  the  monarchy  of  France.    Even  undmr  the 
government  of  his  more  pacific  successor  Mazarin, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1657,  that  the  French 
garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  citadel  of  Turin ; 
and  this  act  of  justice  was  only  extorted  from  that 
minister,  as  the  price  of  his  niece's  marriage  into 
the  ducal  fiunify  of  Savoy.    The  exhaustion  ot 
Spain,  and  the  internal  troubles  of  France,  had 
totally  prevented  the  active  prosecution  in  nor- 
ikeim  Italy  of  tibelong  war  between  those  powers. 
But  the  embers  of  hostility  were  not  wholly  ex-  nota  the 
tioguished  in  Piedmont  until  the  peace  of  the  i^^t.^ 
Pyrenees,  by  which  Charles  Emmanuel  XL  reco-*    ^^^^ 
vered  all  his  duchy  except  Pignerol  and  its  Alpine 
passes,  and  these  the  French  still  retained. 
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The  tenmnation  of  the  minority  of  Charla  Em- 
manuel IL  in  1648,  had  put  an  end  to  tiie  in- 
trigues of  his  uncles.  But  the  duke  continued 
to  submit  to  the  ambitious  and  able  control  of  his 
mother  until  her  death ;  and  his  subsequent  rei^pi* 
was  in  no  respect  brilliant  His  states  however, 
after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  a  long 
interval  of  repose ;  and  tiiough  the  early  dose  of 


♦  There  is  one  gloomy  epi- 
sode in  the  Piedmontese  an- 
nals, which  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  notice;  for,  while  it  is 
scarcely  connected  with  the 
general  political  fortunes  of 
western  Italy,  it  contains  the 
materials  for  a  chapter  in  ec- 
clesiastical histoiy,  far  too  im- 
portant and  deeply  interesting 
to  he  crowded  into  the  narrow 
space,  which  such  a  work  as 
this  could  afford  for  the  sub- 
ject. I  refer  to  the  remote 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the 
unhappy  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
testant  communities  in  the  val- 
lies  between  Pignerol  and  the 
Alps: — the  Vaudois  or  Wal- 
denses.  The  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.,  however,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  with 
disgrace  as  the  epoch  of  a  most 
atrocious  and  luvrible  persecu- 
tion of  this  inoffending  and 
pure-minded  race;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  redeeming  acts  of 
Cromwell's  policy,  that  the  in- 
terference of  his  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Savoy  arrett- 


ed their  destruction.  Thirtj 
years  later,  during  the  nia»* 
rity  of  Victor  Amadeos  11^, 
when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  his  infloenoe 
with  the  Savoyard  govemmeiit 
produced  anoidier  penecolioB 
of  the  Vaudois,  which  rivalled, 
or  even  excelled  in  horroTS, 
the  dragofuukiot  the  CevemMi. 
The  French  troops  were  ^ 
principal  agents  in  the  detesta- 
ble work  prompted  by  their 
inhuman  master ;  and  die  Van- 
dois  were  all  either  massacred 
or  driven  into  banishment 
But  Victor  Amadeos,  soon  af- 
ter he  assumed  the  rebs  of 
government,  restored  the  rps- 
nant  of  this  suffering  p«^  to 
their  homes ;  and  dius  termi- 
nated their  last  persecution. 
For  ten  oentiiries,  the  Vandpii 
had  dung  to  their  pure  &ith 
with  the  constancy  of  martjiii 
and  defended  its  moontab 
sanctuary  with  deq^eiate  b^ 
roism :  their  descendants  hate 
had  only  to  struggle  sgainst 
poverty  and  oppression. 
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Ilis  life  in  1676  subjected  them  to  another  mino-   CHAP. 
Tity,  it  proved  neither  turbulent  nor  calamitous^      ^* 
as  his  own  had  done.    His  son,  the  celebrated   \,^sw 
Victor  Ainadeus  IL,  wius  only  nine  years,  old,  itoo^oo 
when  he  nominally  commenced  his  reign  under  diun!"^' 
the  r^ency  of  his  mother.    This  princess,  a 
daughter  of  the  French  house  of  Nemours,  had 
all  the  ambition  without  the  tateats  which  had 
distinguished  the  duchess  Christina.    Surrounded 
by  French  £eivorites  and  by  the  partisans  of  that . 
nation,  she  was  wholly  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  Victof  Amadeus,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  manhood,  gave  the  first  indications  of  ^^^ 
the  consummate  political  abflity,  for  which  he  J|[j;^^". 
became  afterwards  so  fiunous,  by  his  decent  ad-  <»it«i^* 
dress  in  dispossessing  his  reluctant  parent  and  her    1689 
fiiction  of  all  influence  in  public  aflfairs,  without 
having  recourse  to  actual  violence. 

The  policy  of  the  duke  soon  excited  the  suspi- 
cion of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  after  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  negociation  and  intrigue  for  some 
years,  to  gain  him  over  to  his  purpose  of  wresting 
Milan  from  the  Spaniards,  the  French  monarch 
resolved  to  disarm  him.    But  Victor  Amadeus  Hitoppo«. 
penetrated  his  designs,  and  anticipated  their  exe-  gp.^^ 
cution.     He  was  too  good  a  politician,  and  too  ofFvLoe. ' 
sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  not  to  discover  that, 
if  he  consented  to  open  a  free  passage  to  Louis 
XIV.  through  his  dominions,  ^md  to  aid  him  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  he  should 
speedOy  be  despoiled  in  his  turn,  and  reduced  to 
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CHAP,   thia  mat  of  a  vassal  of  the  Frmdi  crowB.    Ife 
^*       therefore  acceded  to  the  league  of  Augaborg^be- 
v^s^  tween  the  empire,  England,  Spain,  and  Hdlttid ; 
ifloo^im  and  his  suhjecti^  eageriy  seconded  him  in  his 
^^^^  resolution  rather  to  ^MHiuntw  the  dangers  of  a 
^1^^'    contest  with  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  thn 
to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  imperious  and 
humfliating  demands  of  Louis. 
WttiD  The  commem^CTaent  of  the  war  in  Piedmont 

flutMMdby  was  marked  by  a  torrent  of  misfortune,  wh^ 
deu  and  '  might  have  overwhelmed  a  prince,  of  less  forti- 
Muajt  the   tude  than  Victor  Amadehs,  with  sudden  deapab. 
Although  he  was  joined  by  a  Spanish  army  at  the 
opening  of  hostflities,   the  French,   who  com- 
manded the  gates  of  Italy  by  the  possession  of 
Pignerol,  had  already  assembled  in  force  in  Pied- 
mont.   Th^  were  led  hy  Catinat,  who  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  most  accompKAed 
and  scientific  captains  of  his  own  or  of  any  age; 
and  the  superior  abilities  of  this  great  commander 
triumphed  over  the  military  talents  of  the  yo«mg 
duke.    At  the  batde  of  Sta&rda  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, the  allies  were  totally  defeated ;  and  great 
part  both  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  reduced  by  the  oonque- 
||^«p>^.    rors.    Victor  Amadeus  was  however  undismayed ; 
ofthedikt.  he  continued  the  war  with  en^gy  and  skin ;  and 
the  support  of  his  allies  and  his  own  activity  had 
the  effect  of  balancing  the  fortune  of  the  contest 
Penetrating  into  France,  he  was  even  enabled  to 
retaliate  upon  his  enemies  by  this  diversion,  for 
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tke  ravigge  of  his  domtoioiisi  aad  althoi^h  Csr  CHAC. 
tibat,  in  the  fourtib  dunpaiga^  iaflkted,  nt  M^f -  „,3L\. 
Mg^upontliePiediaofitese^AuiGMkri^  v^^/^^ 

mmies  uiid^  Ae  duke  ia  p^r^pn  «id  the  £wioii^  ifioa-^uoo 
^rmee  Ejugem,  *  a  yet  mpre  oalamitous  9iid  ifie- 
momble  defeat  Hxm,  that  at  JSitafarda^  the  alUes 
apeedOsr  reeovered  frcon  th^  diaaater • 

But  it  eofiies  not  within  my  pw^ose  to  rc^imit 
m^  oft^i  tdd  tale  of  mifitary  operati<Mis^  which 
beloAg  to  the  general  history  of  Eur<»pe.    After 
mi  years  of  incessant  war&re,  Victor  Amadeus 
was  still  in  an  attitude  to  render  his  neuitridity  an 
important  object  for  France  to  gain,  and  one 
which  he  had  himself  ev^ry  reas<m  to  desire.    So 
that  it  could  be  attained  with  advanti^e  to  him- 
adf,  he  was  little  scrapalooi  in  abandoning  his 
allies;  and  the  eonditioiis  whi^h  he  extorted  from 
Lonis  XIV.  had  all  the  results  of  victory.    By  the  J^^^; 
aeparate  peaee  cancluded  between  Fra«ce  and  ^^^ 
Savoy  at  Turin,  Louis  XIV.  abmdoned  <he  pes-    1696 
session  of  Pignarol  and  restcMred  all  his  conquests 
im  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  but  the  most  material 


*  Thii  hero»  though  known 
as  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
wtm  m  ali«n  to  the  oouatry  of 
his  fore&then,  which  was  sub- 
sequently destined  to  be  the 
tbeaM  of  many  of  his  most 
fiMTt^oats  eaqploits.  Hisfiukeri 
m  younger  son  of  that  prince 
Thomas  of  Sav<^,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
married  the  niece  of  Masarin, 
and  settled  in  France,  where 


he  was  created  count  of  Sois- 
sons.  Eugene  was  the  second 
son  ot  diis  marriage,  and  pass- 
ed into  the  imperial  service,  in 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  change  his  des- 
tination from  the  church  to  the 
profession  of  arms : — a  refusal 
which  the  French  monarch  had 
sufficient  reason  to  repent  in 
the  issue. 
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CHAP.  Stipulation  of  the  treaty  was  the  neutrality  of  a& 
^*      Italy,  to  which  tibe  contracting  parties  equally 
v^ps/^  bound  themselves  to  oblige  all  other  powers  to 
itfoctlmo  accede.    To  enforce  this  article,  Victor  Amadeus 
^"^.^^HS^  did  not  hesitate  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  France 
"Sl^t^  against  his  former  allies ;  apd  the  entrance  of  his 
MUj  of     forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  a£  Catinat, 
into  the  Mihmese  territories,  immediately  com- 
pelled the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  to  con- 
sent to  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  peninsula. 

The  dlies  of  Victor  Amadeus  might  justly  re- 
proach him  with  a  desertion  of  their  cause,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  aggravation  of  perfidy; 
but  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Italy,  if  not  for 
his  selfish  policy,  at  least  for  its  fruits.  In  closing 
the  gates  of  Us  own  frontiers,  he  had  lAalfuDy 
provided  also  for  the  repose  of  the  penmsula  and 
its  evacuation  by  the  French.  All  Italy  regardidd 
him  as  a  liberator ;  the  security  of  his  own  domi- 
^i^^  nions  was  effected;  and  his  power  and  conse- 
2|^MgmeBt-  quence  were  prodigiously  augmented.  Thus,  hy 
establishing  the  independence  of  his  states,  he 
prepared  the  claim  of  his  house  to  the  assumption 
of  the  royal  title  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  which  he  devated  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century.  * 

*   For  the  history  of  the  cited  in  the  last  chapter  (p.* 

duchy  of  Savoy  during  the  first  ^1),  to  the  close  of  d^  work, 

sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  ivhich    terminates    about  ^  the 

century,  I  have  consulted  Qui*  ^>och  of  the  peace  of  the  Py- 

chenon,   Hbt.   Geneal.  de  la  renees.      My  guides    during- 

Maison  de  Savoie,  fVom  the  the  rest  of  the  century  have 

point  in   the  second  volume  been  principally  Muratori  and 
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The  increasing  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Pied-  CH  AP. 
mont  was  a  foreboding  of  evil  for  the  only  repnfoUc      ^* 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  had  partially  escaped  ^!^^ 
the  storms  of  despotism  in  that  quarter  of  Italy ;  i6^!i7oo 
and  Genoa  had  already  gained,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sufficient  experience  of  the  dan- 
gers of  her  vicinity  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.    In  the  Grison  war  betwe^i  France  and  puremeei 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  republic  was  involved  by  p^„||^'J"iu. 
her  dependence  upon  Spain ;  and  the  share  which  ^^^^'^  ^ 
she  took  in  the  contest  enabled  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
then  in  alliance  with  France,  to  draw  down  the 
weight  of  the  French  arms  upon  her.    Besides 
bdng  actuated,  by  the  usual  rapacity  of  his  ambi- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  annexing  the  Genoese 
territory  to  his  states,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  had 
several  causes  of  offence  against  the  repuUic  Her 
rulers  had  before  given  asiristance  to  the  Spa- 
niards against  him ;  they  had  attempted  to  cen- 
tred him  in  the  purchase  of  the  fief  of  Zucarel 
from  the  fiunily  of  Carretto ;  and  the  populace  of 
Genoa  had  insulted  him  by  defiu^ing  his  portrait 
in  their  city  during  the  excesses  of  a  riot    He 
thwefore  pointed  out  Genoa  to  his  allies  for  an 
easy  and  important  conquest ;  and  while  he  over- 

also  Denioa»  Istoria  dell'  Italia  Savoy.    But  I  have  also  re- 

Occidentale.  180&.  This  book,  ferred  with  advantage  to  the 

as  M.  Barbier  says  (Magasin  Memoires  Historiques  sur  la 

Escydopedique,  Janvier  1814)  Maison  Royale  de  Savoie  (3 

was  the  completioa  of  his  Re-  vols.  Svo.  Turin,  1816)  of  the 

volutions  of  Italy,  for  therein  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard, 

he  had  treated  but  little  of  vols.  ii.  p.  lS)2.-*-iii.  p.  54. 
Piedmont,    Montferrat>     and 
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CHAP*  ran  the  Ligurian  country,  a  French  army  of 
K*      SO^OOO  men  nnd^r  the  constable  de  Lesdiguieres 
\0K^  advanced  to  the  liiege  of  &e  republican  capifaiL 
imT^am  Though  the  Genoese  woe  nnprovided  against 
this  sudden  attack,  they  were  anhnated  by  the 
brave  spirit  and  the  eloquence  of  one  of  their 
fellow-citizenSi  a  member  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Doria,  to  oppose  a  firm  resistance  to  the  be- 
1625    siegers;  imd  their  gallant  defence  of  the  city  was 
converted  into  a  triumph,  at  the  moment  whra 
they  were  reduced  to  extremity.    A  powerfiil 
Spanish  armament^  equipped  with  unusual  Tigour> 
artived  to  their  succour  from  Naples  and  Milan ; 
the  French  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege; 
and  the  peace,  which  shortly  followed  these  hos- 
tilities, served  only  to  cover  the  duke  of  Savoy 
with  the  disgrace  of  merited  Miure  in  his  designs 
against  the  existence  of  the  republic. 

The  secret  hostility^  whidi  Charles  Emmanud 
cherished  against  Genoa>  menaced  her^  a  fbw 
years  later,  with  more  imminent  perils ;  since  the 
revengeful  spirit  of  the  duke  was  associated  with 
the  discontent  of  a  large  party  in  the  republic 
B^^«^  I  have  formerly  noticed  the  constitution  of  the 
the  GMoeM  sovereign  oligarchy  of  Genoa,  and  its  tendencyi 
oUganAj.    by  the  extinction  of  some  noble  houses  and  the 
reduction  of  numbers  in  others,  to  narrow  the 
circle  of  political  rights.    The  surviving  body, 
meanwhile,  were  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  law, 
which  authorized  them  to  admit  ten  new  families 
annually  to  a  share  in  their  privileges  of  sove- 
reignty.   The  senate  either  began  to  elude  it 
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altogether,  or  applied  it  anlj  to  childless  or  a^d  CHAP, 

individuals.   Thus,  before  the  middle  of  the  seven-  ^• 

teenth  century,  the  number  of  persons  whose  '^''' "' 


names  appeared  in  the  liteo  d'oro — ^the  golden  leooiam 
volume  of  privileged  nobility — ^had  dwindled  to 
about  seven  hundred.  A  law  was  then  passed, 
by  which  the  whole  of  these  exclusive  ^oprietors 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  thenceforth  took  their 
seats  in  the  great  council  on  reaching  the  age  of 
manhood,  instead  of  entering  it  by  rotation,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  practice  when  the  republic  was 
represented  by  a  more  comprehensive  aristocracy. 
While  the  arrogance  and  tiie  individual  import- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  were  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  this  diminution  in  their 
numbers,  another  class,  that  of  the  unprivileged 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  Wealth,  had  multiplied  in 
the  state.  Many  ancient  houses,  possessors  of 
rural  fiefs  in  Liguria,  imd  invested  with  titles  of 
nobility,  had  been  originaUy  omitted  in  the  roll  of 
citizenship ;  many  other  families  of  newer  pre^ 
tensions  had  since  acquired  riches  and  distinction 
by  commercial  industry  and  other  accidents  of 
fortune;  and  the  union  of  aU  these  constituted  Mntoaiha- 
an  order,  which  rivaUed  the  oligarchy  in  the  usual  {^JJ^.^ 
sources  of  pride,  and  far  outweighed  them  in  num-  ^J JSJ^* 
bers.  Affected  superiority  and  contempt  on  the  "^  ^•"• 
one  hand,  and  mortification  and  envy  on  the  other, 
produced  reciprocalhatred  between  these  branches 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy ;  and  their  divisions 
inspired  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  hope  of  plung- 
ing the  state  into  an  anarchy,  by  which  he  might 
profit. 
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CHAP.      Pursuing  his  master's  views,  the  amhassadmr  of 
^*      Charles  Emmaauel  at  Genoa  sdected  a  wealthy 

PART  II* 

K^^^  merchant  of  the  unprivileged  aristo<nracyt  Gudio 
iM?!^tm  Cesare  Vachero,  for  the  agitator  and  leader  i)i  a 
^^^g;^  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  consti- 
MraVMbe-  ^ution.  Vachcro,  although  engaged  in  the  occifr- 
1628  pation  of  commerce,  aspired  to  move  in  the  sphere 
of  nobility.  His  immense  riches,  his  numerous 
retinue,  his  splendid  establishment,  rivalled  the 
magnificence  of  the  Fregosi,  the  Adomi,  the  po- 
pdani  grandi  of  othet  days.  He  always  appeared 
armed  and  in  martial  costume, — ^the  character- 
istics of  tibe  gentleman  of  the  times ;  he  witis  sur- 
rounded by  bravos ;  and  he  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed these  desperate  men  in  the  atrocious  gra- 
tification of  his  pride  and  his  vengeance.  He 
found  sufficient  occupation  for  their  poignards  in 
the  numerous  petty  affironts,  which  the  privileged 
nobles  delighted  to  heap  on  a  person  of  his  con- 
dition. Vachero  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  aU  the 
scorn  and  disdain  which  the  highly-born  i^ect  for 
upstart  and  unwarranted  pretensions :  by  the  con- 
temptuous denial  of  the  courtesy  of  a  passing 
salutation,  the  supercilious  stare,  the  provoking 
smile  of  derision,  the  taunting  inuendo,  the  jest, 
the  sneer.  *  Every  one  of  these  slights  or  insults 
offered  to  himself  or  his  wife  was  washed  out  in 
the  blood  of  the  noble  offenders. 


*  With  what  true  observation  of  nature^  Italian  as  wdl  at 
Eng^rii,  Ben  Jonson  sajs, 

— ; "  It  18  a  note 

Of  upstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  those  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 
I*}eglects  and  scorns*" 
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.  But  all  these  covert  assassinatioiis  could  not  chap. 
satiate  the  rev^ogeful  spirit,  and  heal  the  rankling  ^* 
irritation  of  Vachero;  and  he  was  easily  insti-  v^^^ 
gated  hy  the  arts  of  the  Savoyard  ambassador  to  leol^nreo 
organize  a  plot,  and  to  place  himsdf  at  its  head, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  oligarchy.  He  knew 
that  his  discontent  was  shared  by  aU  the  citizens 
like  himself,  whose  names  had  not  been  admitted 
into  the  libro  d'oro ;  and  he  reckoned  on  the  co- 
operation of  very  many  of  the  feudal  signers  of 
Liguria,  whose  ancient  houses  had  never  been 
inserted  in  that  register,  and  who  found  their 
consequence  eclipsed  in  the  city,  by  their  detested 
and  more  fortunate  rivals  of  the  oligarchy.  He 
readily  induced  a  numerous  party  to  embrace  his 
design ;  he  secretly  increased  the  force  of  his  re- 
tainers and  bravos;  and  he  lavished  immense 
sums  among  the  lower  people,  to  secure  their 
fidelity  without  intrusting  them  with  his  plans. 
The  day  was  already  named  for  the  attack  of  the 
palace  of  government :  it  was  determined  to  over- 
power the  foreign  guard ;  to  cast  the  senators 
firmn  the  windows ;  to  massacre  all  the  indivi- 
duals embraced  in  the  privileged  order;  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  republic;  and, 
finaHy,  to  invest  Vachero  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  state,  by  the  title  of  doge,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  its  d^tae- 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  *^-'- 
execution,  it  was  betrayed  to  the  government  by 
a  retainer  of  Vachero,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
act  a  subordinate  share  in  it.    Vachero  himself 
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and  a  few  other  leading  personages  in  the  plot 
were  secured  before  the  alarm  w9b  given  to  the 
rest^  who  immediately  fled.  The  guilt  of  Vadiero 
and  his  aecompUces  was  clearly  established ;  the 
proofe  against  them  were  even  supported  by  Uie 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Savoy^  who  cqpenly  avowed 
himself  the  protector  of  their  enterprise ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  arrogant  threat  of  revenging 
their  punishment  upon  the  republic^  the  senate 
did  not  hesitate  to  order  their  immediate  exe* 
cution. 

The  insolent  menaces  of  Charles  Kmmannel 
were  vain;  and  the  firmness  of  the  Genoese  go* 
vemment  produced  no  material  consequences. 
During  the  distractions  which  dosed  his  own 
reign^  and  which^  filling  that  of  his  son^  extended 
through  the  minority  of  his  grand-sons^  the  re- 
public remained  undisturbed  by  the  aggressions  oi 
the  house  of  Savoy.  In  this  long  period  of  above 
forty  years^  the  repose  of  Genoa  was  disturbed 
neither  by  any  other  foreign  hostilities  nor  by  in* 
testine  commotions.  A  second  war,  which  at 
length  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  the 
1672  duchy  of  Savoy  during  ihe  reign  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel IL,  scarcely  merits  our  notice,  for  its  oir« 
cumstances  and  its  conclusion  were  alike  insigni- 
ficant; and  during  the  remainder  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Genoese  oligarchy  were  only 
startled  from  their  dream  of  pride  and  security 
by  a  single  event : — ^the  most  humiliating,  until 
our  own  times  at  least,  in  the  long  annals  of  their 
republic. 
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When  Louis  XIV.  became  master  of  Casal  by  chap. 
pm'chase  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  he  demanded      ^* 
of  the  republic  of  Oenoa  permission  to  establish  s^^symj 
a  depdt  at  the  port  of  Savona,  for  the  free  supply  im^^m 
of  ssdt  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  city,  isnd  the  £SJ|Sl!^|r^ 
transit  of  warlike  stores  and  recruits  for  his  gar-  KSJ^pli 
rison.    The  Genoese  government  were  sufficiently  2j2j^^ 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  French  ^^xiv. 
monarch,  to  anticipate  that  their  compliance  with 
this  demand  would  terminate  in  his  appropriating 
the  port  of  Savona  altogether  to  himself;  and 
cautiously  exerting  the  option  of  reftisal  which 
they  unquestionably  possessed,  they  eluded  the 
application.     With  equal  right  and  more  bold- 
ness, they  fitted  out  a  few  galHes  to  guard  thenr 
coasts  a^dnst  any  surprise,  and  to  protect  their- 
revenue  on  salt      Louis   imperiously  required 
them  to  disarm  this  squadron ;  and  then,  driven 
beyond  all  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  justly  in- 
censed at  such  an  insult  upon  the  independence 
of  the  repuMic,  the  senate  tr^ted  the  summons 
witih  contempt. 


But  the  oligarchy  of  Genoa  had  not  sufficiently  cmi 
measured  the  weakness  of  their  state,  or  the  im-  cea^y 
placable  and  unbounded  prid^  of  the  powerM  |q^ 
tyrant.  A  French  armament  of  fourteen  sail  of 
the  line,  with  a  long  train  of  frigates,  gallies  and 
bomb  ketches,  suddenly  appeared  before  Genoa, 
and  a  Amous  bombardment  of  three  days,  in 
which  fifty  thousand  shells  and  carcases  are  siud 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  place,  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  half  of  the  numerous  and  magnificent 
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CHAP,  palaces,  which  had  obtained  for  Genoa  tibe  app^ 
^*      lation  dT  the  The  Proud.    The  senate  were  c<»i- 
^^^^  pelled  to  save  the  remains  of  their  capital  firom 
i^^oo  total  destruction  by  an  unqualified  submission ; 
ThaMMtte   and  the  terms  dictated  by  the  arrogance  oi  the 
STtt^w-  French  monarch,  obliged  the  doge  and  £9ur  of  the 
nM^Buke  principal  senators  to  repair  in  their  robes  of  state 
^t^tjmu  to  Paris,  to  sue  for  pardon  and  to  suj^licate  his 
clemency.    The  ^ithets  of  glory  have  often  heat 
prostituted  on  the  character  of  Louis  XI V.^  by 
those  who  are  easily  dazaded  with  the  glare  of 
fiJse  splendour ;  but  of  all  the  wholesale  outrages 
upon  humanity  which  disgraced  the  detestaUe 
ambition  of  that  heartless  destroyer  of  his  speaes, 
this  unprovoked  assault  upon  a  defenceless  peo- 
ple, merely  to  gratify  his  insatiable  vanity,  was — 
if  we  except  the  horrible  devastation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate—the  most  barbarous  and  wanton.  * 
^TOCE.        While  Genoa  was  either  wholly  subservient  to 
'^^^^^'^^  the  infiuence  of  Spain,  with  difficulty  repulsing 
the  machinations  of  the  prmces  of  Savoy,  or  mi- 
during  all  the  insulting  arrogance  of  France ;  her 
ancient  rival  was  holding  her  political  course  with 
more  pretensions  to  independence  and  dignity. 
Parikire-    Throughout  thc  agc  before  us,  Venice  seemed 
S^T^t  roused  to  the  exertion  of  the  few  remains  of  her 
^^^^dnr-  ancient  spirit  and  strength.    Starting  with  re- 
i^thuceo-  ^^^^  viifour  from  the  languor  and  obscurity  of 


the  preceding  century,  the  republic  evinced  a 

♦  FOippo  Casoni,  Annali  di  minates  with  the  year  1700  :— 

Geneva,  vol.  iv.  p.  70 — to  the  al50  Muratori,  ad  ann. 
dose  of  the  work,  which  ter- 
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proud  resolntion  to  maintain  her  prescriptiTe  chap* 
rights,  and  even  in  some  measure  aspired  to  assert      ^ 
the  lost  independence  of  Italy.    Her  efforts  in  v^s/**^ 
this  latter  respect,  indeed,  desenre  to  be  men-  looo-iroo 
tioned,  rather  for  the  courage  which  dictated 
them,  than  for  their  results.    The  relative  force 
of  the  states  of  Europe  had  too  essentially  changed, 
the  commercial  foundations  of  her  own  prosperity 
were  too  irretrievably  ruined,  to  render  it  possi*- 
ble  that  she  should  rear  her  head  again  above 
other  powers  of  the  second  order,  or  become  the 
protectress  and  successful  champion  of  the  pe- 
ninsula.    But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
annals  of  Venice  were  at  least  not  stamed  with 
disgrace.    Even  her  losses,  in  a  protracted  and 
unequal  contest  with  the  Turks,  were  redeemed 
from  diame  by  many  brilliant  acts  of  heroiun  in 
her  unavailing  defence ;  and  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  one  war  was  balanced  by  the  happier  results  of 
a  second.    But  it  was  in  the  assertion  of  some  of 
her  long  recogoiz^  pretensions,  that  the  firmness 
of  the  republic  was  conspicuous  and  her  success 
unalloyed. 
The  first  of  the  struggles,  in  which  Venice  was  Qnmei  be- 

tween  the 

called  upon  to  engage  in  this  century,  was  pro-  repauieaiid 
duced,  soon  after  its  opening,  by  that  violent  at-  ^ 
tempt  of  pope  Paul  V.,  to  which  I  have  before    ^®®^ 
alluded,  to  revive  the  monstrous  an,d  exploded 
doctrine  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy 
over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  world.    The  Ve- 
netians had,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  been  remark- 
able for  their  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  super- 
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stition,  and  eansistent  in  repdliiig  the  encroacli- 
meats  of  the  ecdesiMtieal  power.*  Upon  bo 
occasiQii  would  the  senate  either  pennit  the  pub- 
lication  or  execution  of  any  papal  decree  in  ihA 
'S^^  terntoriet,  until  it  had  received  Iteir  pieviow 
fo?S^1e-  Mnetion ;  or  suffer  an  appeal  to  the  ooart  of 
231S1^  R«ne  fioni  any  of  their  subjects,  esuxfpt  hy  theax 
own  authority,  and  through  the  ambassador  of  the 
republic.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  ten 
was  asdeEqpotic  and  final  over  the  Venetian  clergy, 
as  over  all  other  dasses  in  tiie  state ;  aad  while 
.ecclesiastics  were  rigidly  excluded  from  all  inter- 
ference in  political  affidrs,  and  firom  the  exereise 
of  any  civU  functions,  the  right  of  the  seeular 
tribunals  to  judge  tliem  in  every  case  not  purety 
spiritual  was  a  principle,  from  whidi  the  goicin- 
ment  never  departed  either  in  theory  or  practice 
Of  all  the  extravagant  privil^es  claimed  by  the 
Romish  church  for  its  militia,  the  exemption  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  from  taxation  (uideaa  as 
the  inunediate  act  of  tiie  popes)  was  the  onfy  mm 
recognized  by  the  Vehietian  government;  md  to 
annul  this  immunity  was  a  project  whidi  had 
more  than  once  been  eAtertained*  f 

*  In  perfisct  consistency  with  until  t|lelnisfiMrt^^Mlof  the  re- 

this  conduct*  the  Venetians  al-  public*  in  the  war  of  the  league 

ways  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Cambrayt  obliged  the  senate 

of  die  civil  law*  Butler's  Hone  to  conciliate  Juliui  IL  by  asak* 

Juridical  Snbsecivae,  p.  104*  ing  a  partial  coneaaafaxi  «i  tik 

-f  The  right  of  investiture  to  point.  But  it  was  still  insisted 
the  temporalities  of  Venetian  that  the  portion  of  the  bishop- 
sees  was  exclusively  arrogated  ricks  and  abbeys  in  the  repiib- 
to  itself  by  the  government ;  lican  states*  to  which  the  popo 
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With  a  spirit  simSair  to  that  whidi  ntaiiied  the  OH  AP. 
efergy  under  due  subjection,  universal  religious      ^* 
toleration  was  a  steady  maxim  of  the  Venetian   w^^ 
senate.    The  public  and  peaceable  worship  of  the  im^!^m 
Mussulman,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  Aiineniaii,  ^^^ut- 
had  always  been  equally  permitted  in  the  repub*  ^^^^'J 
Ucan  d(»niiiions ;  and  in  latta:  times  even  the  ^^  ^""^^ 
pvotestant  sects  had  met  in  the  capital  and  pro- 
vinces with  a  like  indulgence.    The  iniquitous 
principles  of  the  oligarchical  administration  forlud 
us  from  attributing  to  its  conduct  in  these  re- 
iqpects  any  higher  or  more  enlightened  motive, 
than  the  interested  and  necessary  policy  of  a 
commercial  state.    But  it  is  a  striking  jNroof  of 
the  ability  and  stem  vigilance  of  this  government, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  universal  toleration  and 
rejection  of  ecclesiastical  control,  no  pretence  was 
left  for  the  popes  to  impugn  its  zealous  fidelity  to 
the  Romish  church ;  and  that,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  struggle  of  religious 
opinions,  Venice  alone  could  receive  into  her  cor- 
rupted bosom  the  elements  of  discord,  without 
shaking  the  foundations  of  her  established  fiuth, 
or  sustaining  the  slightest  shoak  to  her  habitual 
tranquillity. 

The  fierce  temper  with  which  Paul  V.  seated  i-toiertbre, 

^  pretensions 

himself  on  the  papal  throne,  and  the  systematic  «^ui  v^ 
determination  of  the  Venetian  senate  to  submit  Ppssdb/L 
to  no  eocleriastical  usurpations,  could  not  fiul  to  goTenmnt. 

vrore  tfaencefinrdi  to  enjay  the  The  parochial  roinistera  were 
right  of  nomination,  aboiddbe  always  chosen  by  the  house- 
bestowed  on'  Venetians  only,     holders  in  their  cures. 
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CHAP«  bring  the  republic  into  collision  with  so  rash  and 

^*      violent  a  pontiff!  Accordingly  Paul  V.  had  scarcdy 

wyw  commenced  his  reign^  when  he  conceived  offence 

iMo^oo  ftt  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  provoke  a  war  with 

the  Turks^  by  assisting  the  Hungarians  at  his 

command  with  subsidies  against  the  infidels.    His 

dissatisfaction  with  the  republic  was  increased  by 

her  obstinacy  in  levying  duty  upon  all  merchanr 

dize  entering  the  papal  ports  in  the  Adriatic : — 

a  matter  in  which^  assuredly^  religion  was  innowise 

interested;  and  it  reached  its  height  when  the 

senate  passed  a  law,  or  rather  revived  an  old  one, 

forbidding  the  further  alienation  of  immoveable 

property  in  favor  of  religious  foundations ;  which 

indeed  even  in  their  states  were  already  poiisessed 

of  overgrown  wealth.  * 

At  this  juncture  the  council  often,  acting  upon 

^  Dani  has  cited  official  and  grandeur  of  Venice ;  but  in  a 
other  documents  to  prove  that,  dty*  whose  edifices  were  so 
even  in  the  states  of  the  re-  girdled  and  bathed  by  iht 
public,  notwithstanding  the  ocean,  the  enormous  and  in- 
jealousy  of  die.  government,  creasing  number  of  these  re- 
above  a  fourth  and  nearly  a  ligious  houses  in  a  circom- 
third  of  all  territorial  and  im-  scribed  space  was  a  seriooi 
moveable  property  was  already  evil ;  and  the  senate  had  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  felt  the  necessity  of  restraining 
the  value  of  80,000,000  of  gold  it,  when  they  passed  a  law,  ct 
ducats.  (Hist,  de  Venise,  voL  earlier  date  by  two  years  dum 
iv.  j^.  ;S66,  t92»)  Vaiice  that  mentioned  in  the  text, 
alone  contained  above  two  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any 
hundred  churches,  monasteries,  new  building  fSr  sacred  par- 
and  other  religious  edifices ;  poses  wttkioat  anthority  of  go. 
and  these  buildings  occupied  vemment.  *  This  edict  was  one 
the  half  of  the  capital.  They  of  the  grievances  quoted  by 
doubtless  heightened  the  pecu-  the  pope, 
liar    aspect    and    picturesque 
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its  established  principle  of  subjecting  priests  to   CHAP, 
secular  jurisdiction,  caused  two  ecclesiastics^  a       ^* 
canon  of  Vicenza,  named  Sarraceno,  and  an  abbot  *  w!U^ 
of  Nervesa,  to  be  successively  arrested  and  thrown  i0S^9^ 
into  prison,  to  await  their  trials  for  offences,  with 
which  they  were  charged.    Their  alleged  crimes 
were  of  the  blackest  enormity :  rape  in  the  one 
case ;  assassination,  poisonings,  and  parricide  in 
the  other.    The  pope,  as  if  the  rights  of  the 
church  had  been   violently  outraged  by  these 
arrests,  summoned  the  doge  and  senate  to  ddiver 
over  the  two  priests  to  the  spiritual  ariq  on  pain 
of  excommunication ;  and  he  seized  the  occasion 
to  demand,  under  the  same  penalty,  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  regulations  against  the  increase  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  and  property.    But  the  doge 
and  senate,  positively  refusing  to  retract  their  papusaa- 
measures,  treated  the  papal  menaces  with  the  con-  l^noiM^ 
tempt  which  they  deserved;   and  Paul  V.  then  t^etp^ 
struck  them,  their  capital,  and  their  whole  repub*  2bli^«?ue. 
lie  with  excommunication  and  interdict.  I&i6 

The  Venetian  government  endured  his  anathe* 
mas,  so  appalling  to  the  votaries  of  superstition, 
with  unshaken  firmness.  In  reply  to  the  papal 
denunciations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  re- 
public, they  successfully  published  repeated  and 
forcible  appeals*  to  the  justice  of  their  cause, 

*  In  this  war  of  the  pen,  the  senate  had  been  careful  to  con* 

republic  had  all  the  advantage  suit    the    most    distinguished 

with  which  the  ability  of  an  theologians  of  the  Roman  Ca- 

doquent  advocate  could  invest  tholic  universities  of  Europe 

ibe  justice  of  her  cause.    The  on  the  lawfulness  of  their  pro- 
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wd  to  the  t^mmon  tense  of  the  vrolAA^    The 
general  aentdmeut  of /catholic  Europe  responded 
to  their  urgimients ;  and  their  own  subjects,  filkd 
lOM^Qo  with  indignation   at  the  unprovoked   sentence 
against  the  state^  zealously  si^conded  their  spirit 
In  private  the  doge  had  not  hesitated  to  hold  out 
to  the  papal  nuncio  an  alarming  threat^  that  the 
penfeverance  of  hb  hoUness  in  violent  measures 
would  impel  the  republic,  to  dissolve  her  connec- 
tion altogether  with  the  Roman  See;   and  the 
Firm  mUt-  opeu  proceditrc  of  the  senate  was  scarcely  less 
!mto  uffu  bold.    On  pain  of  death,  all  parochial  ministers 
pptimtkHu.  ^^  nionks  in  the  Venetian  states  were  conunanded 


ceedings,  and  they  received 
ttoanimouB  opinions  in  their 
&Tor*  On  the  other  hand,  se- 
veral cardinals  and  Jesuits  fu- 
riously engaged  in  the  contro^ 
versy  on  the  papal  side.  But 
the  pillar  of  the  Venetian  canse 
was  Fra  Pi^lo  Sarpi,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  council 
of  Trent  This  monk,  whose 
strength  of  mind  elevated  him 
above  the  prejudices  of  his 
order,  held  ihe  formal  office  of 
theologian  to  the  repubKc,  and 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  equal 
courage,  zeal,  and  powers  of 
argument.  The  bigots  of  the 
Romish  church  have  therefinre 
of  course  laboured  to  fasten  on 
his  memory  the  r^roach  of 
heresy,  as  a  favorer  of  the  re- 
formed faith : — a  glorious  re- 
proach if  well  founded,  and  if 
not  at  least  a  proof  of  his  su- 
periority to  the  exclusive  and 


intolerant  spirit  of  his  creed. 
But  the  hostility  of  ^  Vf^ 
party  was  not  confined  during 
his  life  to  obloquy  alone.  Se- 
veral attempts  were  made  to 
aasasflinate  him,  and  in  one  of 
thesei  £ven  in  the  apparent  se- 
curity of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 
he  received  no  less  dian  tweuty- 
dnree  pmgnard  wounds.  The 
assassins  escaped  ina  ten-oiared 
boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio 
and  the  Jesuits  were'  natural^ 
suspected  of  being  the  audMrs 
of  a  plot,  undertaken  with  sudi 
command  of  means  and  ezp^. 
sive  precautions.  The  burts 
of  &ther  PbqI  were  n«t  mortal; 
and  preserving  one  of  the  dag- 
gers which  the  assassins  had 
left  in  his  body,  he  surmounted 
it  with  the  appropriate  inscr^ 
tion,  "  Stilo  della  chiesa  ro- 


mana. 
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to  pay  no  regttd  to  the  Intordicti  «tid  i» 
to  perfonn.  the  offices  of  religion  as  usual*  The 
secular  oler^  yielded  implicit  obedience  *  to  the 
decree^  and  when  the  Jesuits^  Capuchins^  and  i^^!^|^ 
other  monastic  orders^  endeavoured  to  qualify 
tileir  allegiance^  between  4;he  pope  and  the  re- 
pulylic^  hj  making  a  reservation  against  the  per- 
fotmance  of  mass^  they  were  immediately  de- 
prived of  their  possessions^  and  o^pelled  d^m  the 
Venetian  territories. 

The  pope^  finding  his  spiritual  weapons  inelfec-  ^^"^  ^^^ 
tual  agadnst  the  constancy  of  the  Venetians^  ^^^^ 
shewed  an  mclination  to  have  recourse  to  tempo-  temporal 
nd  arms.  He  levied  troops,  and  endeavoured  to 
€Ag^^  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  other  princes  in 
the  support  of  his  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
both  the  Spanish  monarch  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  ally  of  the  republic,  began  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  quarrel,  which  nearly  concerned 
all  catholic  powers,  and  threatened  Europe  with 
commotion.  In  reality,  both  sovereigns  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  arbiter  of  the  difierence. 
But  the  feint  of  arming  to  second  the  p<^,  by 
which  Philip  III.  hoped  to  terrify  the  republic 
into  submitting  to  his  mediation,  had  only  the 
effect  of  determining  the  senate  to  prefer  the  in- 
terposition of  his  rival ;  and  Henry  IV.  became 

*   Only  one   exception  to  podesta  coolly  re|died  that  it 

diis   obedience    is    recorded,  might  be  so,  but  that  the  holy 

The  grand  vicar  of  Padua  al-  i^irit  had  also  inspired  the  se- 

leged  that  lie  was  inspir^  by  nate  to  hang  every  refractory 

the  holy  spirit  to  resist  the  priest.     The  scruples   of  the 

commands  of  the  senate.    The  vicar  immediately  vanished, 

l12 
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CHAP,  the  sealous  n^ociator  l>etweeii  the  pope  aad  the 

^'      republic. 
N.gi^v^      Paul  y.  discovered  at  length  that  Spain  had  no 
laoo^mo  serious  resolution  to  support  him  by  arms^  and 


S5i!Id*to!Ii.  ^^^^  without, the  application  of  a  force  which  he 
^J^J^IJ;^  could  not  command,  it  was  vain  to  expect  snb^ 
w^^^    mission  from  so  inflexible  a  body  as  the  Vaietian 
■?^^?t    oligarchy.    He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  most 
humiliating  compromise  of  his  boasted  dignity. 
Without  obtaining  a  single  concession  on  the 
point  in  dispute,  he  was  obliged  to  revoke  his 
spiritual  sentences.    The  doge  and  senate  would 
not  even  receive  an  absolution ;  they  refused  to 
alter  their  decree  against  the  alienation  of  pro- 
perty in  favor  of  the  church ; .  and  though  they 
consigned  the  two  imprisoned  ecclesiastics  to  the 
disposal  of  Henry  I  V#,  they  accompanied  this  act 
with  a  formal  declaration,  that  it  was  intended 
only  as  a  voluntary  mark  of  their  respect  for  that 
monarch  their  ally,  and  to  be  in  no  degree  cmir 
strued  into  an  abandonment  of  their  right  and 
practice  of  subjecting  their  clergy  to  secular 
jurisdiction.    Even  their  deference  for  Henry  IV. 
could  not  prevail,  over  their  resentment  and  sus- 
pidon  dT  the  banished  Jesuits :  they  peremptorily 
refused  to  reinstate  that  order  in  its  possessions ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  the  Jesuits  obtained  admission  again 
sigMitri-    into  the  states  of  the  repuUic.    Thus,  with  the 
Tf^Mo.     signal  triumph  of  Venice,  terminated  a  struggle, 
lumpily  a  bloodless  one,  which  was  not  less  re- 
riiarkable  for  the  firmness  of  the  republic,  than 
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important  for  ite  general  effects  in  crjisliing  the  cHAP. 

PART  U. 


pretensions  of  papal  tyranny.    For  its  is&ue  may      ^* 


assuredly  be  regarded^   as  having  relieved  all 
Roman  Catholic  states  from  future  dread  of  ex-  laoo-ttoo 
Gommumcation   and   interdict: — and  therefore  j^t^^I 
from  the  danger  of  spiritual  engines^  impotent  in  bS^, 
themselves,  and  formidable  only  when  unresisted. 

With  the  same  unyidding  spirit  which  charac-  2?vSetLi 
terized  their  resistance  to  papal  and  ecclesiastical  j;^^^^. 
usurpation,  the  Venetian  senate  resolved  to  tole-  ^&^lXw 
rate  no  infringement  upon  the  tyrannical  preten-  «»«Adri«tic. 
sion  of  their  own  republic  to  the  despotic  sove- 
reignty of  the  Adriatic  gulf.    Before  the  contest 
ifrith  Paul  V.,  their  state  had  already  been  seri- 
ously incommoded  by  the  piracies  of  the  Uscochi. 
This  community,  originaUy  formed  of  Christian  TbeUMCM^ 
inhabitants  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  had  been  those  pimes 

of  Dtlnftluu 

driven,  in  tiie  sixteenth  century,  by  the  perpetual 
Turkish  invasions  of  their  provinces^  to  the  fast- 
ness of  Clissa,  whence  they  successfrilly  retaliated 
upon  their  infidel  foes  by  incursions  into  the  Ot- 
toman territories.  At  length,  overpowered  by 
the  Turks,  and  dispersed  from  their  strong-hold, 
these  Uscochi,  or  refugees,  as  their  name  implies 
ia  the  Dalmatian  tongue,  were  collected  by  Fer- 
dinand, archduke  of  Austria  (afterwards  emperor) 
and  established  in  the  maritime  town  of  Segna  to 
guard  that  post  against  the  Turks.  In  their  new 
station  which,  on  the  land  side,  was  protected 
from  access  by  mountains  and  forests,  while  nu- 
merous islets  and  intricate  shallows  rendered  it 
difficult  of  approach  from  the  sea,  the  Uscochi 
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CHAP,   betook  thomsdves  to  p&pacy;    mkd,  for  aiwve 

X. 

PART  II* 


^'      seventy  yeaM,  their  Ugkt  rad  swift  barks  boUU^r 


VHflCX. 


infestect  ^  Adri^  with  iaipwity.     Th^  fint 

icM^M  attacks  were  direoled  agauist  tbd  uifidels;  b«b 

2i!:iHiMi  irritated  by  the  iiitdrferetice  of  the  VenotiMM^ 

uS^^iie  who>  as  sovereigns  of  the  gulf^  found  themselvea 

^^'         coti^dled  by  the  complaiBts  aad  tlureats  id  the 

Porte  to  pilnisfa.theur  freebootingeiitarprises,  they 

began  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the  oob- 

merce  of  the  repuUic. 

Itloi^!!!^^      It  was  to  little  purpose  that  tbe  senate  called 

JJ^P"**"**  upon  the  Austrian  government  to  restrain  its 

lawless  subjects:  their  representations  were  either 

eluded  altogether^  or  failed  in  obtainii^  any  ef* 

fectual  satisfaction.    The  Useoohi,  a  fearless  and 

desperate  band^  recruited  by  outlaws  and  men  of 

abandoned  llves^  became  more  audacious  1^  Hie 

connivance  of  Austria;    and  tbe   r^ublic  was 

obliged  to  maintain  a  small  squadron  constantly 

at  sea  to  protect  her  commerce  against  tlmsL 

^au^o7t'   ^^  length,  after  having  recourse  altematdy,  for 

!?iVi^  above  half  a  century,  to  fruitless  negociations 

tbem?*^^    with  Austria,  and  insufficient  attempts  to  chastise 

the  pirates,  the  republic  seriously  determined  fo 

put  an  end  to  their  vexatious  hostilities  ittid  kt- 

creasing  insolence.    The  capture  of  a  VanetiiB 

gaUey  and  the  massacre  of  its  erew  in  1615,  and 

an  irruptioa  of  the  Uscochi  into  I^ia,  brought 

affiurs  to  a  crisis.    The  Austrian  govenutteirt^ 

then  dijpected  by   the   arobduke  Ferdisand  of 

Sty  ria,  instead  of  giving  satisfaction  for  these  out^ 

rages,  demanded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Adrj** 
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tie  fof  its  Tessdki;  and  the  senate  foiknd  an  appeal  CHAP, 
ta  aniiB  the  ovify  mod^  of  presennng  lis  efficiMt      ^ 
80im!eig«ty  over  the  gulf.    The  Venetian  troops  n.^.v-w 
made  v^firiaala  on  the  AindtsiaED'temtoty;  and  an-i^^^a^ 
open  war  ccHttinenoed  betwei^n  tho' arch*duke  and  . 
Aerepiifilici 

This  eoatest  Waa«oon  associated^  by  the  mter-  coneaiumt 
ftvenee  of  Spain>  with  the  hostilities  then  carriisd  ^^^^ 
on  between  that  monairohy  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  northern  Italy  'respecting  Montferrat.     For 
pMtection  against  the  enmity  of  the  two  branches  > 
of  the  house  of  Austria^  Venice  united  herself  ,^:ffiM>«»jf. 

'  .  .  the  repobiio 

with  Savoy,  and  lairgely  subsidized  that  state.  J^^fj'"'*^ 
She  even  sought  more  distant  allies ;  and  a  league  ^^^''^' 
otiBrasive  and  defensive  was  signed  between  her  ^^^^ 
atid  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  religious  faith  which,  in  that 
age,  constituted  in  itself  a  principle  of  political 
hostility,  the  two  republics  found  a  bond  of  union, 
stroi^r  than  this  repulsion,  in  their  common 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Spanish  power.  They^ 
engaged  to  afford  each  other  a  reciprocal  assist- 
ance in  money,  vessels,  or  men,  whenever  menaced 
with  attack;  and  in  fulfilment  of  this  treaty >  a 
strong  body  of  Dutch  troops  arrived  in  thC' 
Adriatic.  Before  the  disembarkation  of  this  foroe, 
the  Venetians  had  already  gained  some  advan- 
tages in  the  Austrian  provinces  on  the  coaats  of 
tiie  gulf;  fluid  the  arch-duke  was  induced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch,  and  his  projects  in  Ger- 
many, to  open  negociations  for  a  general  peace  in 
northern  Italy. 


fiOO  HHTiOlLY  QF.ITAI^T. 

CHAP.      The  same  toraty  tenninated  tl 
^      hxMttie  of  Aiurtoi^.iespecting  Mon 
Uficoehu    :Fwdia«ffjd  of  Austm  w 


the  4i9p^raiQo  of  the  pkut^  whom  ha  had  pi^- 
teeted;   wd  thus  the  Venetiim  ^^[mblie  im 
?v^^  finaUy  delivered  from  the  vexatious  and  }mk» 
^^^  depredations  oif  theae  fireebootars>  wiw  .haidsa 
iwh^   long  annoyed  ^r  coomierce  and  harassed  h^ 
1617    subjects.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  force  of  this 
singular  race  of  piratesj  who  had  thus  xmea  into 
historical  notice,  ever  exceeded  a  thousand  mes ; 
but  their  extraordinary  hardihood  and  ferocity, 
their  incessant  enterprises  and  activity,  their  inac- 
cessible positionj  and  the  connivance  of  Austria, 
had  rendered  them  formidable  enemies.    Tha 
depredations^  and  the  constant  expence  of  petty 
armaments  against  them,  were  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  V^ietians  in  thirty  years  a  loss  of  more 
than  30^000,000  of  gold  ducats ;  ^d  no  lett  a 
■ertioD  ^  question  than  the  security  of  the  dominion  of  the 
on  over  ijb^  ropublio  ovcr  the  Adriatic  was  decided  by  the 
^"^'^     war  against  them. 
£»»«.        Although  Spain  and  Venice  had  not  bera  re^ 

tion  of  opAOi 

agaiut&r  gularly  at  war^  the  tyrannical  ascendancy  exor- 
cised by  ib^  Spanish  court  over  the  affiuis  of 
Italy>  occasioned  the  Venetians  to  regard  that 
power  with  particular  apprehension  and  enmity; 
and  the  spirit  shewn  fay  the  senate  in  tiie  kte 
contest  had  filled  the  Spanish  government  with 
implacable  hatred  towards  the  republic^  By  her 
alliances  and  her  whole  ptroeedure,  Venice  ha«(  de- 
clared  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  betciyvd 


hat  diapomtiaa  lo  curb  diie:  afaormiiig  and  oTeiv 
sjirMdiiig  autiboffitjr.of  both  its  brandies  in  the 
peninanhu  The  hang^y  ibiidster^  af  Philip  IIL 
wedceQy  nonmhed  pf ojdttB  of ^  VBngeanoe  against 
the^tat^  which  had  dared  to  maaifei^  a  aystema-* 
tio  hostility;  to  the  Spdnish  ddiidnion;  and  they 
aM  accused,  even  in  apparent  peace,  of  baring 
nypurded  the  republic  as  an  enemy  whom  it  be-* 
hoared  them  to  destroy.  At  the  epoch  of  the  con* 
chvion  of  the  war  relative  to  Montferrat  and  the 
Uacodii,  the  duke  d'Ossuna  was  yiceroy  of  Naples^ 
don  Pedro  di  Toledi^  governor  of  Mikn,  and  the 
mai^piis  of  Bedemar,  ambassador  at  Venice  from 
the  court  of  Madrid.  To  the  hostility  entertained 
against  the  republic  by  these  three  ministers^  the 
twb  foxmeat  of  whom  governed  the  Italian  pos* 
aeasicms  of  Spain  with  almost  regal  independence, 
hflS  usually  been  attributed  the  formation^  with 
the  ooanivance  of  the  court  of  Madrid^  of  one  of 
the*  most  atrocious  and  deep-Jaid  conspiracies  on 
recoi4.  The  real  character  of  this  mysterious 
tnnsaction  must  ever  remain  among  the  unsolved 
pifoblems  of  history ;  for  even  the  circumstances, 
which  were  partially  suffered  by  the  council  of 
ten  to  transpire  were  so  imperfectly  explained, 
and  so  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  habitual  ini- 
quity of  their  policy,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
thousand  various  and  contradictory  versiom  of 
the  same  events.  Of  these  I  shall  attempt  to  col^ 
lect  only  such  as  are  scarcdy  open  to  doubt 

The  Venetians  had  no  reason  to  hope^  that  the  stoijor  tb* 
eiasperation  of  the  Spanish  govomment,  at  the  ^^S^,"^ 
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GHAB.  part  whiohtibsjr' lad  tai;ta.Bihe  late- ^^ 
^      wMld  die  atm^  with  tU  teradMtitm  of  hoatilH 
ties;  and  it  mppbutiatio ikt  wodd  jbl conaefaeiiee 


oltiift  cmoitgr  oC  the  maaatM  MiBidiSd  towards  Am 
tiS's^h  i^«pubHpi  that  tlMc  dok^'d'aBaiiaa^  tU»vi«rD9^«f 
»^^*;^'  Napl^»  coiiAiihidll&.lvarlike  eqnipliteiita.  ia  ibit 
•^^^of  loqg^QQi  ^nfii^  txndiHiinialied  «actratgr,   notvilk* 

1618  standing  the  aignature  of  pedboe.  Tiu^  viccMjr^ 
indeed^  pretended  l^tliis  JuiTal  armamenta  wwa 
ddaigntd  againat  the  infid^ ;  and*  ¥4ieta  die  oonrl 
of  Madrid  reeaBed  the  royal  Spanish  flwt  fiwn 
the  coasts  of  Italj>  tiie  ^ke  d'Ossnna  sent  the 
Neapolitan  squadron  to  sea  under  n  flag  nipbia 
»Hied  with  his  own  fieuiiily  arms.  But  it  warn  ^tS* 
fioult  to  suppose  either,  that  &  viceroy  dared  to 
hoMt  his  personal  standard  uasanctioocd  by  Ins 
sovereign,  and  would  be  suffered  to  engage  itt  m 
private  war  against  the  Ottonan  empire,,  or  thai 
he  would .  require  far  that  purpose  the  charta  of 
the  Venetian  lagunes,  and  tibe  flat  bettanaed 
vessels  fitted  for  their  navigation,  which  he  boailf 
cotteoted.  The  ttpubhc  4icconl2tigly  "^nifpetfil 
serious  alarm,  and  seduhiudy  pr^ared  for  do** 
fenoe. 

Affieurs  were  in  this  rtate,  when  one  moamng 
several  strangers  were  found  suspended  from  the 
gibbets  of  the  squase  of  St.  Mark.  The  pubho 
cenatemation  increased  when^  on  the  fallowing 
dawn.  Other  bodies  were  also  found  hanging  en 
the  same  fhtal  spot,  also  of  strangers^  It  waa  ai 
the  same  time  whisperedi  that  numerous  wrests 
had  filled  the  dungeons  of  the  council  of  ten  with 
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some  hundr^  of  «iimnafo;.8iid  Ihiure  waa  too  CHAP; 
Certwn  proof  that  many  peraoi^  had  heeit  j^-      ^ 
▼atdhjr  drowned  in  the  csaaids  <rf  Y^iice*    To  these 


fearfol  uidieatkm»  thai  tiieisti^hftd  been  alaraied  xm-^iim 
by  some  extcaordinary  danger;  tikt  terrors  of 
which  were  magnified  by  their  obsetfrity,  were 
alwrtly  added  further  rumours,  that  .several  fo* 
rdlgners  serving  in  the  fleet  had  been  poignarded> 
basiged>  or  oast  into  the  sea.  The  city  was  then 
filled  with  the  most  alarming  reports :  that  a  con- 
spiracy  of  long  duration  had  been  diseovered ; 
that  its  ol^ect  was  to  massaore  the  oolnlity,  to 
destroy  the  republic^  to  delivar  the  whole  capital 
to  flames  and  pillage ;  and  that  the  Spaniel  am- 
bastador  was  the  mover  of  the  horrible  plot 
Ymiiee  was  filled  with  indignation  and  terror; 
yet  the  impenetrable  council  of  ten  preserved  the 
most  profound  silence,  neither  confirming  nor 
contradicting  the  general  belief.  The  life  of  the 
marquis  of  Bedemar  was  violently  tJureatened  by 
the  populace ;  he  retired  from  Venice ;  the  senate 
received  a  new  ambassador  from  Spain  without 
any  signs  of  displeasure ;  and>  fioaUy^  it  was  not 
until  five  months  after  tiie  executions,  that  the 
government  c(Hnmanded  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
be  offeired  up  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  1  the  state  from  tl^  dangers  which  had 
tkreattned  its  existence. 

Of  the  extent  of  these  dangers,  nothing  was 
ever  c»tatnly  known ;  but  amongst  the  pearaons 
executed  the  most  conspicuoiis  was  ascertained 
to  be  a  French  naval  captain  of  h^h  reputation 
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CHAP,  for  ability  and  courage  in  his  rooatioDi  Jacques 
^*  Piemre^  who^  aftcar  a  life  passed  in  enterprises  of 
s^/w  doubtfld  or  piiratioal  chaiaoter,  had  apparei^ 
i60(J!iroo  deserted  the  service  of  the  vicnoy  of  Naples  to 
embrace  that  of  the  republic  This  man,  and  a 
brother  adventurer  one  Langlade,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  aisenal  in  the  construction  itf 
petards  and  other  ^reworks,  were  absent  from 
Venice  with  the  fleet  when  the  other  execatk»s 
took  place ;  and  they  were  suddenly  put  to  death 
while  on  this  service.  Two  other  French  cap- 
tions named  Regnault  and  Bouslart,  with  nume- 
rous foreigners,  principally  of  the  same  nation, 
who  had  lately  been  taken  into  the  republican 
service,  were  privately  tortured  and  executed  in 
various  ways  in  the  capital ;  and  alt<^ether  two 
hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  other  military  ad- 
venturers are  stated  to  have  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  for  their  allied  share 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  vengeance  or  shocking 
policy  of  the  council  of  ten  proceeded  yet  ftrdier ; 
and  so  cweful  were  that  body  to  bury  every  trace 
of  this  inexplicable  affidr  in  the  deepest  oblivion, 
that  Antoine  Jaffier,  also  a  French  captain,  and 
other  informers,  who  had  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  plot,  though  at  forst  rewarded,  were  all  in  the 
sequel  either  known  to  have  met  a  violent  death, 
or  mysteriously  disappeared  altogether.  Of  the 
three  Spanish  ministers,  to  whom  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  assign  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy^ 
the  two  principal  were  distinguished  by  ojqxisite 
fisites.    The  marquis  of  Bedemar,  after  the  tem»- 
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nation  of  his  embaissy,  found  ^gnal  political  ad-  CH  AP* 
yancemeiit,  and  finished  by  obtaining  a  cardinal*8   p^^  „, 
hat,  by  the  interest  of  his  court  with  the  Holy    ^"^J' 
See,    But  the  duke  d'Ossuna,  after  being  removed  iew-iT» 
firom  his  viceroyalty,  was  disgraced  on  suspicion 
of  having  designed  to  renounce  his  allegiance  and 
to  place  the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  own  head ; 
and  he  died  in  prison.  * 


*  InnopartofM.Dani'swork 
lias  he  used  the  advantages, 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  con- 
anking  an  immense  Tariety  of 
impnblished  manuscripts,  with 
more  industrious  ahility,  than  in 
his  researches  into  the  real  cha- 
racter  of  the  conspiracy  of  1 618. 
His  enquiries  have  brought  to 
light  all  the  particulars  of  this 
mysterious  transaction  which 
can  probably  ever  be  known ; 
and  if  he  has  failed  in  arriving 
at  positive  conclusions,  future 
writers  may  assuredly  despair 
of  better  success.  Sufficient 
proof  seems  to  be  adduced 
that  the  duke  d'Ossuna  had 
seriously  embarked  in  the  pro* 
ject  of  raising  himsdf  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown;  and  that 
the  Venetian  and  several  other 
governments  were  acquainted 
with  bis  designs,  and  secretly 
fkroredthem.  But  this  scheme 
of  the  viceroy,  M.  Daru  justly 
arguesi  was  incompadble  with 
the  part  attributed  to  him  in 
the  conspira^  against  the  Ve- 
netian oligarchy.  He  therefore 
supposes   the   hostile  counte* 


nance  of  the  duke  towards  the 
republic  to  have  been  only 
pretended  and  collusive  to  veil 
the  real  purpose  of  his  arm»> 
ments  from  the  Spanish  court ; 
and  hence  his  apparent  forma- 
tion of  the  Venetian  plot.  In 
the  issue,  however,  the  apathy 
of  the  French  court  in  with- 
holding support  from  the  duke, 
alarmed  the  council  of  ten  for 
the  consequences  of  their  junc^ 
tion  with  him;  and  to  avoid 
committing  the  republic  with 
Spain,  they  resolved  to  extin- 
guish every  memorial  of  their 
connivance  with  his  meditated 
rebellion,  by  treating  the  col- 
lusive conspiracy  against  them- 
selves as  real.  If  this  expla- 
nation be  a4mitted,  the  council 
of  ten  were  guilty  of  a  horrible 
sacrifice  of  some  hundred^lives 
to  reasons  of  state ;  but  this  is 
consistent  enough  with  their 
detestable  policy.  M.  Dam's 
solution  is  at  least  ingenious, 
if  it  fidls  short  of  conviction ; 
and  without  {Nronoimcing  upon 
so  perplexed  a  question,  I  may 
observe  that  it  is  supported  by 
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Whether  the  safety  ^  Venice  had  really  been 
endangered  or  not  by  the  macMnadons  of  Si>an, 
the  measures  of  that  power  were  obserred  by-  ttie 
senate  with  a  watchful  and  jedous  eye ;  and^  fer 
many  years,  the  policy  of  tlte  reput^c  was  oon- 
stantly  employed  in  endeavours  to  counteraot  the 
projects  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  Mt9  Ae 
Venetians  perceived  with  violent  alarm  that  4^ 
court  of  Madrid,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
catholics  of  the  Valteline  against  their  rulers,  the 


wery  «tnmg  evidenof,  and  «f- 
fen  the  only  plausible  expla* 
nation  of  facta  otherwise  {^to- 
gether contradictory  and  ioex* 
pficaUe.  It  does  not  of  course 
excidpate  the  marquis  of  Be* 
demar;  who,  if  not  the  con- 
triver of  the  plot,  certainly  was 
led  by  the  duke  d'Ossuna  to 
believe  its  existence ;  and  who, 
bdieving  it,  shewed  no  dis- 
fdeasnre  at  its  dreadful  pur- 
pose. Neither  can  I  conclude 
with  M.  Dam,  that  Philip  III. 
and  the  iSpanish  court  stood 
necessarily  acquitted  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  plot,  of  whidi  it 
was  the  duke  d'Ossuna^s  inte- 
rest to  make  them  credit  the 
feraialioB ;  and  which,  if  they 
were  acquainted  with,  they 
sanctioned.  One  point,  M. 
Daru  incontestably  proves : — 
that  the  council  of  ten  had  in- 
telli^ience  of  die  conspiracy 
nearly  a  fiill  year  before  they 
treated  it  seriously,  and  that 
their  first  informan  t  was  Jacques 


Pierre  bimsdf,  >a  doable  tni- 
tor,  who  fancied  be  was  be- 
traying to  them  the  doke  his 
employer,  and  whom  tiiey  sn^ 
sequently  hurried  to  death  as  a 
principal  in  the  plot ! 

I  shall  only  remark  fiirtber 
that,  whatever  may  become  of 
M.  Darus  hypothesis,  be 
completely  destroyed  the 
thortty  of  the  Abb6  de  St« 
Real,  on  whose  beautiAd  ro- 
mance it  has  been  the  fashioa 
to  rely  for  the  particalaffs  of 
this  celebrated  conspiracy.  He 
proves  fictitious  erobflliafiism 
and  ^dsification  in  every  pafe 
of  it;  and  henceforth  its  claims 
to  belief  must  be  daaaed  with 
tiMwe  of  a  superior  monumel 
9f  human  genius  for  whidi  it 
funnshed  the  theme :— the  tra- 
gedy m  which  Otway  shewed 
himself  inferior  «nly  to-flhak- 
speare,  ^r  bcM  sketehnig  of 
character,  poignant  iidioity  of 
dialogue,  and  striking^  drmna- 
tic  situations. 
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pmtestairtd  of  the  GmoA  eobfedemtkm,  y»M  U^  chap. 
boHvihg  to  acqnke ,  the  posaesskm  o£  that  vaBf^^      ^* 
which  by  connectkig  the  Milameae  states 'wi^         \^s^ 
Tyrol>  woidd  cement  the  domkxmis  of  the  Spaai^  leoo-iToo 
and  Oerman  d3naaaties  of  the  Austrian  family* 
Tha  eBtabMshment  of  Hob  easy  commuvfidation 
was  particularly  dangerous  for  the  Venetians; 
because  it  wouM  envelope  their  ^^tites,.  &Qm  the 
Lisonzo  to  the  Po^  with  an  unbroken  dbain  of 
hostile  posts,  and  would  intercept  aH  direct  inter* 
course  witJi  Savoy  and  tite  territories  of  France^ 
The  senate  eagerly  therefore  negociated  the  le^ue 
between  these  two  last  powers  and  their  republic, 
whidi,  in  1623,  was  followed  l^  the  Grison  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria.    This  contest  pro- 
duced little  satis£Bictory  fruits  for  the  Venetians ; 
and  it  did  not  terminate   before  the  Grisons, 
though  they  recovered  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Valteline^  had  themselves  embraced  the  party  of 
Spain. 

The  Grison  war  had  not  closed,  when  Venice 
was  drawn,  by  her  systematic  opposition  to  the 
Spanifidi  power,  into  a  more  important  quarrel : — 
that  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  in  which  she  of 
course  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gpnzaga  of 
Nevers.  In  this  struggle  the  republic,  who  sent 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field  on  her  Lom- 
bard frontiers,  experienced  nothing  but  disgrace ; 
and  die  senate  were  but  too  happy  to  find  their 
states  left,  by  the  peace  of  Chierasco  in  1631,  termiiHited 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the  war;  olchtJ^. 
while  the  prince  whom  they  had  supported  re- 
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CHAP,  maiiied  seated  on  the  throine  of  Mantwu    This 
^      pacification  reconciled  the  repubBc  with  the  house 
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v^^^  of  Austria,  and  tenninated  her  share  in  the  Itafian 
Ho^!!im  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  efforts  to 
promote  the  deliverance  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Spanish  power,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  met 
with  success;  nor  was  the  rapid  decline  of  iitat 
monarchy,  which  had  already  commenced,  hast- 
ened, perhaps,  foy  her  hostility.  But  she  had  dis- 
played remarkable  energy  in  the  policy  of  her 
counsels ;  and  the  recovery  of  her  own  particular 
independence  was  at  least  triumphantly  effiscted 
Kenvkibie  So  Completely  were  her  pretensions  to  the  sove- 
IfbS^^  reignty  of  the  Adriatic  maintained  that,  when,  in 
aSSS^  the  year  1630,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mantuan  ww,  a  princess  of  the  Spanish  dynasty 
vriished  to  pass  by  sea  from  Naples  to  Trieste,  to 
espouse  the  son  of  the  emperor,  the  senate  reftased 
to  allow  the  Spanish  squadron  to  escort  her,  as 
an  infringement  upon  their  right  of  excluding 
every  foreign  armament  from  the  gulf;  but  they 
gallantly  offered  their  own  fleet  for  her  service. 
The  Spanish  governments  at  first  rejected  the 
offer ;  but  the  Venetians,  says  Giannone,  boldly 
declared  that,  if  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to 
prefer  a  trial  of  force  to  their  friendly  proposal, 
the  infanta  must  fight  her  way  to  her  wedding 
through  fire  and  smoke.  The  haughty  court  of 
Madrid  was  compelled  to  yield ;  and  the  Venetian 
admiral,  Antonio  Pisani,  then  gave  the  princess  a 
convoy  in  splendid  bearing  to  Trieste  with  a 
squadron  of  light  gallies. 
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Throughout  the  reimiiider  of  the  sev^teenth  chap. 
century,  the  affismrs  of  Venice  had  little  comiee-       ^* 
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tion  with  those  of  tbe  other  Italian  states ;  and  in   v^v-^ 
tracing  the  annals  of  the  republic,  our  attention  is  leoo^oo 
wholly  diverted  to  the  eastern  theatre  of  her  iJJSS^ 
struggles  against  the  Ottoman  power.    It  was  a  ISSn^ 
sudden  and  overwhelming  aggression,  which  first  ^"^'otbl^ 
broke  the  long  interval  of  peace  between  the  ]^^  ^„. 
Turkish  and  Venetian  governments.    Und«  pre-  SSiSS/Sf 
tence  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  knights  of  ^  ««»*"»y. 
Malta^  for  the  capture  of  some  Turkish  vessels, 
the  Porte  fitted  out  an  enormous  expedition ;« and 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  gallies  and  other 
vessels  of  war,  with  an  immense  number  of  trans-^  SuS^of  aJ 
ports,  having  on  board  a  land-force  of  50,000  men,  JJjJi^, 
issued  from  the  Dardanelles  with  the  ostensible    1645 
design  of  attacking  the  strong-hold  of  the  order  of 
St.  John.    But  instead  of  making  sail  for  Malta, 
the  fleet  of  the  sultan  steered  for  the  shores  of 
Candia ;  and  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  pro- 
vocation, the  Turkish  army  disembarked  on  that 
island.     The  Venetians,  although  the  senate  had 
conceived  some  uneasiness  on  the  real  destination 
of  the  Ottoman  expedition,  were  little  prepared 
for   resistance ;    but  they  defended  themselves 
against  this  fiEuthless  surprise  with  remarkable 
courage,  and  even  with  desperation.    During  a  l^^ 
long  war  of  twenty-five  years,  the  most  ruinous  ^,^^^ 
which  they  had  ever  sustained  against  the  infidels, 
the  Venetian  senate  and  all  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects displayed  a  zealous  energy  and  a  fortitude, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  their  republic.    But 
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CHAP,  the  redonroes  of  V^ce  were  no  longer  what  they 
^*      had  been  in  the  early  ages  of  her  proi^erity ;  and 
K^^/^  although  the  empire  of  the  sultana  had  dediiied 
1000^700  from  the  meridian  of  its  power,  the  contest  was 
stin  too  disproportionate  between  the  fanatical 
and  waiiike  mjnriads  of  Turkey  and  the  limited 
forces  of  a  maritime  state.    The  Venetians,  per- 
haps, could  not  withdraw  from  the  unequal  con* 
ilict  with  honor ;  but  the  prudent  senate  might 
easily  foresee  its  disastrous  result. 

The  first  important  operation  of  the  Tmrkiah 
army  in  Candia  was  the  siege  of  Canea,  one  of  tfie 
principal  cities  of  the  island.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  campaign,  the  assailants  had  entered  tint 
place  by  capitulation ;  buft  so  gallant  was  the  de- 
.  fence  that,  although  the  garrison  was  cmnposed 
only  of  two  or.  three  thousand  native  militia, 
twenty  thousand  Turks  are  said  to  have  fallen 
before  the  walls.  Meanwhile  at  Venice,  all  orders 
had  rivalled  each  other  in  devotion  and  pecuniaary 
sacrifices  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  colony  oT 
the  state;  and  notwithstanding  the  apathy  of 
Spain,  the  disorders  of  France  and  the  empire, 
and  other  causes,  which  deprived  the  republic  of 
the  efficient  support  of  Christendom  against  a 
common  enetny,  the  senate  were  able  to  reinfi^roe 
the  garrisons  of  Candia,  and  to  oppose  a  powerful 
fleet  to  the  infidels.  The  naval  force  of  the  re- 
public was  still  indeed  very  inferior  in  numbeis 
to  that  of  the  Moslems ;  but  tMs  inferiority  was 
compensated  by  the  advantages  of  skill  and  disci- 
plined courage ;  and  throughout  the  war  the  of* 
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fenBive  operations  of  the  Venetians  on  the  waves   CHAP, 
strikingly  displayed  their  superiority  in  maritime      ^* 
science  and  ccmduct    For  many  successive  years,  v^^^ 
the  Venetian  squadrons  assumed  and  triumphantly  lee^iToi 
maintdned  their  station,  during  the  seasons  of 
active  operations,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  hlockaded  the  straits  and  thci  port  of  Con* 
stantinople.    The  Musulmans  constantly  endea* 
youred  with  furious  perseverance  to  remove  the 
shame  of  their  confinement  hy  an  inferior  force ; 
but  they  were  almost  always  defeated.    The  naval  ^JJjf^^i^^. 
trophies  of  Venice  were  swelled  hy  many  brilliant  J^^J!" 
victories,  but  by  five  in  particular :  in  1649  near  ySSti^*'^ 
Smyrna ;  in  1651  near  Pares ;  in  1655  at  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and,  in  the  two  follow* 
ing  years,  at  the  same  place.     In  these  encoun* 
ters,  the  exploits  of  the  patrician  families  of  Mo- 
rosini,  of  Grimani,  of  Mocenigo,  emulated  the 
glorious  deeds  of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  and 
their  successes  gave  temporary  possession  to  the 
republic  of  some  ports  in  Dalmatia,  and  of  several 
islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  Venetians  on  their  own  element,  and  their 
desperate  resistance  in  the  fortresses  of  Candia, 
the  war  in  that  island  was  draining  the  life-blood 
of  the  republic,  without  affording  one  rational 
hope  of  idtimate  success.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  squadrons  could  not  prevent  the  Turks 
from  feeding  their  army  in  Candia  with  desultory 
and  perpetual  reinforcements  of  Janissaries  and 
other  troops  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the 
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CHAP.  Morea;  and  whenever  tempdstSj  or  exhaustion, 
PAOTii.  ^^  *^^  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
v^v^i^  armaments,  compelled  the  republican  fleet  to  re* 
MooxiToo  tire  into  port,  the  numbers  of  the  invading  army 
were  swollen  by  firesh  thousands.     The  exhaust- 
less  stream  of  the  Ottoman  population  was  di« 
rected  with  unceasing  flow  towards  the  scene  of 
contest :  the  Porte  was  contented  to  purchase  the 
acquisition  of  Candia  by  the  sacrifice  of  heca-^ 
tombs  of  human  victims.   To  raise  new  resources^ 
the  Venetian  senate  were  reduced  to  the  humilia- 
ting expedient  of  offering  the  dignity  of  admissi<m 
into  their  body,  and  the  highest  offices  of  state,  to 
public  sale:   to  obtain  the  continued  means  ci 
succouring  Candia,  they  implored  the  aid  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.    As  the  contest  became 
more  desperate,  their  entreaties  met  with  general 
.  attention ;  and  almost  every  Christian  state  af- 
forded them  a  few  reinforcements.    But  these 
were    never   simultaneous   or   numerous ;    and 
though  they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  infidels, 
they  only  protracted  the  calamitous  struggle, 
ueroipand       lu  1648  thc  Turkish  army  had  penetrated*  to 
d^^^  the  walls  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island ;  and 
c^u.      £^y  twenty  years  they  kept  that  city  in  a  continued 
state  of  si^e.    But  Jt  was  only  in  the  year  166€^ 
that  the  assaults  of  tne  infidels  attained  their  con- 
summation of  vigour,  by  the  debarkaticm  of  rein- 
forcements which  raised  their  army  to  70,000 
men,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Achmet  Kiupergli,  the 
famous  Ottoman  vizier,  to  assume  in  person  the 
direction  of  their  irresistible  force.    This  able 
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commander  was  opposed  by  a  leader  in  no  respect  CH  AP^ 
inferior  to  him,  Francesco  Morosini,  captain-gene-      ^' 
ral  of  the  Venetians ;  and  thenceforth  the  defence   v^-v^ 
of  Candia  was  signalized  hy  prodigies  of  despe-  leea-iroo 
rate  valour,  which  exceed  dl  belief    But  we,  in 
these  days,  we  surprised  to  find  that  the  Turks, 
in  the  direction  of  their  approaches,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  an  immense  battering  train,  shewed 
a  far  superior  skill  to  that  of  the  Christians.    The 
details  of  the  siege  of  Candia  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  military  art ;  but  the  general  reader  will  best 
imagine  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  from  the  iact 
that,  in  six  months,  the  combatants  exchanged 
thirty-two  general  assaults  and  seventeen  furious 
sallies;    that  above   six   hundred   mines  were 
sprung;  and  that  four  thousand  Christians  and 
twenty  thousand  Musulmans  perished    in   the 
ditches  and  trenches  of  the  place. 

The  most  numerous  and  the  last  reinforcement 
received  by  the  Venetians  was  six  thousand  French 
troops,  despatched  by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  dukes 
of  Beaufort  and  Navailles.  The  characteristic 
rashness  of  their  nation  induced  these  comman- 
ders, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Morosini,  to  hazard 
an  imprudent  sortie,  in  which  they  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  former  of  these  noblemen  slain. 
After  this  disaster,  no  entreaty  of  Morosini  could 
prevent  the  duke  de  Navailles  from  abandoning 
the  defence  of  the  city,  with  a  precipitatioil  as 
great  as  that  which  had  provoked  the  calamity. 
The  French  re-embarked ;  the  other  auxiliaries 
followed  their  example;  and  Morosini  was  left 
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CHAP,  with  a  handful  of  Venetians  among  a  mass  of 
^  ^*      blackened  and  untenaUe  ruins.    Thus  deserted 
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K^^y-^  after  a  glorious  though  hopeless  resistance  which 
909-.17M  has  inunortalixed  his  name,  Francesco  Morosini 


ventured  on  his  sde  responsibility  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  vizier^  which  the  Vene- 
tian senate,   notwithstanding  their  jealousy  of 
such  unauthorized  acts  in  their  officers^  rejoiced 
IS^  b^    ^  confirm.    The  whole  island  of  Candia,  except 
^^^  two  or  three  ports,  was  surrendered  to  the  Turks; 
•aonofthat  thc  rcpubUc  preserved  her  other  possessions  in 
1669    the  Levant ;  and  the  war  was  thus  terminated  by 
the  event  ef  a  si^e,  in  the  Icmg  course  of  which 
the  incredible  number  of  120,000  Turks  and  30,000 
Christians  are  declared  to  have  pmshed. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this 
war,  the  Venetian  repuUic  had  not  come  off 
without  honor  from  an  unequal  struggle,  which 
had  been  signalized  by  ten  naval  victories,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  brilliant  defences 
'       recorded  in  history.    Although,  therefore,  a  pro- 
digious expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  had 
utteriy  drained  the  resources  of  the  republic,  her 
courage  was  unsubdued,  and  her  pride  was  even 
augmented  by  the  events  of  the  contest.    The 
successes  of  the  infidels  had  inspired  less  terror 
than  indignant  impatience  and  thirst  of  revenge ; 
and  the  senate  watched  in  secret  for  the  first 
fiivorable  occasion  of  retaliating  upon  the  Musul- 
mans.    After  the  Venetian  strength  had  been  re^ 
paired  by  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  repose 
and  prosperous  industry,  this  occasion  of  venge- 
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«aee  wa^fouxid^  in  the  waar  wbich  th$  Poi^  had  CHAP* 
declared  airamst  the  empire  in  1682.    An  offen^      ^' 
rive  leagi^was  signed  between  the  emperor,  the  '.^H!^ 
king  of  Poland^  the  czar  of  MuscoTy^  and  the  laoo-irot 
YenetianB.    The  principal  stipulation  of  this  alii-  y^J^^*"^ 
ance  was,  that  each  party  should  he  guaranteed  ^^^^ 
in  the  possession  of  its  future  cpqquests  from  the  (^^^^ 
infideLs^ ;  and  the  republic  immediately  fitted  out    1684 
a  squadron  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
ahout  fifty  galMes. 

There  appeared  but  one  jx^m  at  Venice  worthy 
of  the  chief  command : — ^that  Francesco  Morosini^ 
who  had  so.  gallantly  defended  Candia,  and  whom 
the  senate  and  pe<^le  had  rewarded  with  the 
inost  flagrant  ingratitude.  A  strange  and  wanton 
accusation  of  cowardice  was  too  pfdpably  belied 
by  every  event  of  his  public  life  to  be  persisted 
in^  even  by  the  envy  which  his  eimnent  reputa* 
tion  had  provoked^  and  by  the  malignity  that 
eommonly  waits  upon  public  services,  where  they 
have  been  unfortunate.  But  a  second  and  un- 
proved charge  of  malversation  had  been  followed 
by  imprisonment.  StiU,  however,  devoting  him- 
self to  his  country's  cause^  and  forgetting  his 
private  injuries,  Morosini  shamed  his  enemies  by 
a  noble  revenge ;  and>  once  more  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  armaments,  he  led  them  to  a  brilliant  ^^^".s?*  ^ 

and  bnluaiit 

career  of  victory.    The  chief  force  of  the  Ottoman  """^^^^ 
empire  was  diverted  to  the  Austrian  war;  and  ■™'* 
the  vigorous  effi>rts  of  the  republican  armies  were 
feebly  or  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  divided 
strength  of  the  Musulmans.    In  the  first  naval 
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CHAP.  camfMiign^  the  n^outh  of  the  Adriatic  was  sectired 
.   ^      Iff  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  St  Maara,  one 

PART  n«      "^ 
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of  the  k^s  of  the  gulf;  and  the  neighboorn^ 
leoT^Tw  continent  of  Greece  was  invaded.  In  three  years 
more^  Morosini  consummated  his  bold  design  d 
wresting  the  whole  of  the  Morea  from  the  infideb. 
In  the  course  of  the  operations  in  that  paninsub, 
the  count  of  Konigsmarck,  a  Swedish  officer  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Venetiaa 
land-forces  under  the  captain-general,  inflicted 
two  signal  defeats  in  the  field  upon  the  Turkish 
armies.  Modon,  Argos,  and  Napoli  di  Romank, 
olTIf!^^  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  successively  fell  afteir 

1687  regukr  sieges ;  the  capture  of  Corinth  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  peninsula;  and  Morosini, 
pursuing  his  triumphs  beyond  the  isthmus,  finaDy 
planted  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  upon  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Athens.  * 

After  this  uninterrupted  course  of  victory,  tiie 
republican  arms  were  checked  by, an  unsuccessful 
descent  upon  Negropont;    where  a  pestilence 

1688  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  carried 


*  The  enthutiattic  lover  of 
art  will  consider  these  laurels 
of  Morosini  tarnished,  by  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  some  of 
the  most  precious  moniunents 
of  antiquity*  In  six  days,  his 
artillery  reduced  Athens  to 
flames  and  ruins ;  a  shell  itom 
his  batteries  fell  into  the  Par- 
thenon, which  the  Turks  had 
converted  into  a  powder-maga- 
zine; and  the  shatteted  frag- 


ments of  that  beauteous  tempk 
are  gloomy  memorials,  that  the 
assaults  of  a  civilised  people 
may  prove  as  fiital  to  die  arts, 
as  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
barbarians.  It  was  after  their 
victory,  that  the  Venetians  de- 
stroyed the  famous  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
in  the  attempt  to  transport  it 
from  its  seat  to  their  own  ca- 
pital* 
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off^  among  other  Tictims,  the  count  of  Konigs-  CHAP, 
marck,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in      ^ 
the  precedii^  campaigns.    The  ahandonment  of  v^pn^ 
this  enterprise  was  followed  by  an  equally  fruit-  iMe~i7oo 
less  invasion  of  Candia;  and  by  another  expedi- 
tion^ against  the  island  of  Sdo,  which  was  won 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  twelve  months*   A  naval 
defeat  occasioned  this  reverse ;  and  though  the 
superiority  of  the  Venetian  marine  was  afterwards 
redeemed  by  three  successive  victories  over  the 
Ottoman  fleets,  these  encounters  were  all  indeci- 
sive  in  their  immediate  consequences.   At  length, 
however,  the  republic  found  an  honorable  repose 
£ar  her  overstrained  energies,  which  had  been  but  ^'^'^ 
too  deeply  impaired  and  exhausted  by  the  length,  ^j  btr  ef. 
and  even  by  the  victorious  activity  of  the  war. 
By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  which  the  republic, 
in  concert  with  the  empire,  concluded  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  Vemce  retained  all  her  conquests  Pe.ce  of' 
in  the  Morea  (including  Corinth  and  its  isthmus),  tS^' m!!^ 
the  islands  of  Egina  and  St  Maura,  and  some  vl^  ^^ 
Dalmatian  fortresses  which  she  had  captured;    1699 
and  she  restored  Athens  and  her  remaining  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Grecian  continent. 

Francesco  Morosini  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  in  which  his 
achievements  had  repaired  the  disastrous  issue  of 
his  earlier  services.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea,  the  tardy  gratitude  of  his  country  in  some 
degree  atoned  for  the  treatment  which  he  had 
suffered.  He  was  raised  by  acclamation,  on  the 
first  vacancy,  to  the  ducal  throne ;  and  the  jealous 
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fiHAP.  senate,  with  a  rare  add  merited  eaBMenoe,  united 
^      the  continued  conunand  of  their  armies  with  his 
wv^  new  and  more  illustrious  office  of  d<^^    He 
mS!!Iitm  sank  under  age,  infirmities,  and  fB^tigue^  in  hii 
seventy-sixth  year,  while  still  exercising  his  func- 
tions of  captain-*general  in  the  Morea  with  im- 
remitted  zeali  and  with  him  perished  the  last  d 
the  patrician  heroes  of  Venice.  * 


•  Sandii  Stor.  Civ.  Venezi- 
ana,  bb.  x.  c  11. — xii.  ad  c.  4. 
Daru,  Hi8t.de  Yenise,  bb.  xxix 
— ^zxxiy.  adp.  1 69.  (vol.  v.)  Bat 
Sandi  has  unconsciously  in- 
jured the  value  of  the  part  of 
his  work  which  refers  to  die 
conspiracy  of  1618,  by  inqpli- 
dtly  copying  the  fancbful  rda^ 
tion  of  St.  Real,  from  whom 
he  only  differs  when  he  is 
startled  by  the  impossibility  of 


reconciling  some  of  the  Freadi- 
man's  erroneous  assertions  with 
his  own  correct  and  intimtte 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fail 
republic.  But,  with  all  SsndTi 
merits,  I  have  found  thatDara's 
researches  into  Venetian  hii- 
toiyhave^  in  gener^lf  kftme 
few  fects  of  importance  to  gksn 
from  him  or  any  other  audio- 
rities. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


8TATB  OF  ITALY  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN. 
TURT;  UNTIL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WARS 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  A.I>.  1700— 1780. 


PART  L 


I>eaih  ^  Ckarki  II.  of  Sptm^ExtmeUm  of  the  SpamshBranch 
of  the  House  of  Austria — Long  Ii^fluence  of  that  Event  on  the 
State  of  ItaJf — TheDieposal  of  the  Italian  ProomceSf  regulated 
at  the  abioiute  Will  of  foreign  Cabinets — Abfect  Con^^tien  and 
cai^/hmed  Degradation  of  the  People — General  Sketch  of  the 
eluftmg  Aspect  of  the  Peninsula^  wM  the  Peace  of  Aix-lo' 
Chapelle^JVar  qf  the  Spanish  Successim^The  Authority  of 
Philip  V.  recogmaed  in  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Italy — The 
Bourbon  Cause  at  first  supported  by  Victor  Amadeus  IL  of 
Savoy — His  Defection  enitUls  the  Ruin  qf  the  Bourbon  Interests 
in  the  Peninsula — Battle  qf  Turin  Evacuation  of  all  Italy  by 
the  French — Neutrality  of  most  of  the  Italian  Powers  in  this 
War — Ferdinand  Charles^  Duke  of  Mantua,  ruined  by  the  Re^ 
verses  of  his  French  Allies — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Gon- 
aaga — Peace  of  Utrecht — Montferrat  acquired  by  Victor  ArMr 
deus;  and  Sicily  also,  with  the  regal  Title — Naples,  Sardinia^ 
Milan,  ^c.  as^gned  to  the  Empiire^Short  Period  of  Repose 
for  Italy,  interrupted  by  the  Ambition  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  and 
of  the  Spanish  Court — War  of  the  Quadruple  AUiance-^Issue 
of  the  Contest — The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (in  Exchange  for 
Sicily)  permanently  assigned  to  the  House  of  Savoy — The 
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Detthof 
Charlet  II. 

of  Spain* 
BxtiDotkw 

of  the  Spt- 
Buhbraneh 
of  tbehoose 
of  Aoftria. 


Crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  re»umted  under  the  Emjpire — Peaxt 
of  Italy  for  thirteen  Years — Extinction  of  the  ducal  House  ^ 
Famise  at  Parma — Their  Duchy  inherited  by  Don  Carlos  (^ 
Spain-^Italy  made  the  Theatre  of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Elec- 
tion— Conquest  of  the  Sicifies  by  the  Spaniards — The  Cnmu 
of  those  Kingdoms  received  by  the  Infant  Don  Carlos — Pesa 
of  Fienna^Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI^-The  Jwrioni 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  flls  Italy  with  Rapine  tad 
Havoc — Active  Share  taken  in  this  War  by  Charles  Etrnm- 
nuel  IILf  King  of  Sardinia-^His  skilful  and  artful  Policy- 
Sanguinary  Campaigns  in  northern  Italy — Peace  of  Aia^-kh 
ChapeUe-r-The  Independence  of  Italy,  an  Object  of  that  Trtatj 
— Its  abortive  Results  upon  a  People  without  Patriotism  or 
Virtue-^Total  Insignificance  of  Italian  History  during  the  ksg 
Peace  between  the  Treaty  of  Aix-lo'Chapelle  and  the  FresA 
RevokUion-^Domestic  Fortunes^  8^c.  of  the  different  Italm 
States  in  the  aghteenth  Century — Little  separate  No^  re- 
quired for  those  of  Luoca^^MHan  and  Mantua^ — Parma  ani 
Placentia. — Naples  and  Sicily — Reign  of  the  Ittfant  Dm 
Carlos f  over  those  Kingdoms — His  laudable  Efforts  to  promoU 
their  Welfare — His  Errors — Succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  tk 
Spanish  Crown  (Charles  III.)— Reign  of  Ferdinand  IF.  ecer 
ike  Skilies—Hu  Minority— His  neglect^  EducaOon^-Hii 
Marriage — Authority  engrossed  by  the  young  Qiuen — Rise  of 
her  Favorite  Acton — His  unlimited  Influence. 

The  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
marked  by  an  event,  which  too  surely  foreboded 
the  convulsion  of  Europe  to  its  centre ;  and  when 
the  new  age  rose  upon  Italy,  the  political  horixon 
of  the  peninsula  was  already  darkened  by  the 
gathering  tempest  The  death  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain  extinguished  the  branch  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  whose  sceptre  had  so  long  bruised  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Italy;  and  the  people  of 
Naples  and  Milan,  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with 
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mingled  hope  and  anxiety^  might  anticipate  either  CHAP, 
the  amelioration  of  their  fortune^  or  the  aggrava-      ^^* 

.  ^      .        PART  I*- 

tion  of  their  miseries^  by  the  contention  of  foreign  v,^>*v^^ 
pretenders.    The  succession  to  the  vast  states  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  involved  momentous  poli- 
tical consequences  for  all  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  for  the  Italians  the  question  was  Long  infla. 
mvested  with  fearful  importance.    It  was  vitally  event  on  th* 
connected  with  their  public  and  private  happiness^  luij. 
with  their  future  prosperity  and  virtue,  with  all 
the  associations  by  which  the  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment  can  influence  the  condition  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people.    Accordingly  the  dissolution  of 
the  gigantic  &bric  of  despotism,  which  Charles  V. 
had  cemented,  was  felt  in  Italy,  not  only  during 
the  first  shock  of  the  war  of  the  Spanbh  succes- 
sion :  it  affected  the  general  aspect  of  the  penin- 
sula,  by  the  perpetual  transfer  of  her  states 
through  foreign  masters,  for  nearly  half  a  century ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapeUe 
in  1748,  that  the  assignment  of  her  provinces 
was  finally  adjusted  by  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 

During  this  long  period,  the  voice  of  the  Ita-  TbedifpoMi 
lian  people  was  never  heard  in  the  European  umpro!*' 
cabinets,  whose  deliberations  regulated  their  fate.  ut^attlT 
Neither  their  wishes  nor  their  interests,  neither  offoi^ 
their  affections  nor  even  their  most  just  and  na-  ^^^^ 
tural  rights,  were  ever  once  regarded.    To  satisfy 
the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  royal  houses  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  to  place  the  poli- 
tical system  of  Europe  in  that  nice  equilibrium. 
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which  had  become  the  fieiyorite  and  exdusitB 
object  of  the  politicians  of  the  eighteenth  c«h 
tury^  Italy  was  treated  as  a  common  ^oil  for  the 
wholesale  plunderers  of  the  earth.    The  lovdiest 
region  of  the  universe  was  degraded  into  a  gene- 
ral property  for  barter.    Its  beautiful  provinces 
were  carved  and  parcelled  out  by  the  sword  and 
the  law  of  expediency :  torn  into  fragments  to 
glut  the  craving  ambition  of  the  portionless  chil" 
dren  of  monarchs :  cast  into  the  balance  to  adjist 
the  scales  of  dominion,  and  to  equipoise  empire& 
AbieetooB-      ^^^  powcr  which  the  nilers  of  other  nations 
^^^    thus  exerted  of  rendering  Italy,  by  universal  0(»* 
of  tbf  |^°  sent,  the  sport  and  prey  of  tiieir  political  game, 
^^^'  could  never  indeed  have  been  acquired,  if  iier 

people  had  not  already  invited  wrong  and  con- 
tempt by  their  spiritless  degeneracy.  But  the 
vices,  produced  or  deepened  by  the  demoraliang 
consequences  of  tyranny,  are  no  excuse  for  the 
perpetuity  of  oppression ;  and  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  who  made  a  mockery  of  Italian  rights 
and  independence,  are  heavily  chargeable  with 
having  confirmed  and  completed  the  debasement 
of  Italian  character.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, successive  generations  were  habituated  to 
see  themselves  repeatedly  transferred,  like  die 
slave-population  of  an  American  estate,  with  the 
soil  to  which  they  were  attached.  All  affeetioB 
for  their  governors,  all  pride  in  their  country,  aB 
desire  of  distinction  by  manly  arts,  was  necessarSj 
extinguished  in  their  bosoms. 
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If  such  be  a  correct  picture  of  the  condition  CHAP, 
and  character  to  which  the  Italians  had  been  re-     ^* 
duced^  there  can  be  little  either  to  interest  or   v^p^J!/ 
profit  in  the  detailed  study  of  this  part  of  their  SSShifthe 
history :— except  in  the  general  moral  which  may  Jt^tb^ 
be  drawn  from  their  fiite.    Over  the  kst  division  S^^' 
of  the  present  work,  we  shall  have  even  fewer  SS^LJch*- 
temptations  to  linger,  than  over  the  annals  of  the  ^*"''' 
two  preceding  centuries;  and  altogether  aban- 
doning  the  wish  or  the  design  to  observe  with 
minuteness  the  particular  events  of  successive 
years,  we  shall  pass  with  accelerated  rapidity 
through  the  brief  remainder  of  our  subject    Tl^ 
wars,  of  which  Italy  was  the  scene  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  caitury,  resembled  those  which 
had  ravaged  the  peninsula  in  the  age  of  Charles 
V. ;  in  so  &r  as  they  belonged  to  the  individud 
history  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  general  history 
of  Europe,  rather  than  merely  to  that  of  the  un- 
happy country,  which  formed  only  the  arena  of 
foreign  contests.    To  other  and  more  voluminous 
works,  must  it  therefore  be  left  to  describe  the 
operations  of  the  European  wars  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century :  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place, 
if  we  briefly  collect  and  observe  their  conse- 
quences  upon   the  political  divisions   and  the 
dynasties  of  Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain,  the  pub*  war  or  the 
lication  of  his  unexpected  testament,  in  fiivor  of  fS^ 
the  second  of  the  grandsons  of  Louis  XIV.  discon- 
certed all  the  projects  of  the  European  powers  i 
who  had  already  twice,  during  the  last  years  of 


SpaoUhiiio- 

oessioii. 

1701—1714 
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the  feeble  monarchy  divided  his  vast  domipions  in 
anticipation   among   various  claimants.     When 
Louis  XIV.  resolved  to  support  the  title  of  his 
grandson  to  the  inheritance  of  all  the  Spanish 
empire^  he  found  at  first  no  difficulty  in  secunng 
the  obedience  of  its  Italian  dependencies  to  Philip 
V.    By  directions  ftom  the  Junta  of  regency^  con- 
stituted at  Madrid  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Tbe  MtiMK  king^  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  Naples,  Mi- 
^Vraeo^-  Ian,  Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  the  state  of  the  Tuscan 
spui^mo.  garrisons,  quietly  placed  all  these  kingdoms  and 
iteiT        provinces  under  the  authority  of  Philip  V.     Ft^ 
the  defence  of  these  new  ItaJian  acquisitions  of 
Th*  Boor,   the  house  of  Bourbon,  Louis  XIV.  depended  prin- 
fim^**  dpally  upon  the  aid  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  .of 
!5^  w  Savoy,  whose  two  daughters  were  now  married 
ta^o^'''^  to  his  grandsons:  the  one  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy the  presumptive  heir  of  the  French  crown, 
the  other  to  the  new  monarch  of  Spain. 

When,  with  the  formation  of  the  grand  alliance 
between  the  empire,  England,  and  Holland,  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  famous  war  of  the  Spa- 
nish succession  commenced,  the  imperial  arms 
made  no  serious  impression  upon  Italy,  as  long  as 
the  duke  of  Savoy  remained  faithful  to  the  Frendi 
interest  But  with  Victor  Amadeus,  the  ties  of 
blood  had  far  less  influence  than  the  dictates  of 
selfish  ambition.  The  extension  of  his  dominions 
was  the  darling  object  of  all  his  policy  ;  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  discover,  that,  if  the  issue  of  the 
war  should  leave  Philip  V.  in  possession  of  the 
Milanese,  he  must  resign  all  prospect  of  swelling 
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own  territories^  thus  compressed  between  the  CHAP, 
states  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.      ^^« 
With  die  hope  perhi^s  of  terrifying  that  house   ^t^^ 
into  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  him  in  exchange 
for  Savoy,  ♦  he  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
imperialists.    But  Louis  XIV.,  apprehending  his 
defection,  ordered  the  duke  de  Venddme,  his  ge^ 
neral  in  northern  Italy,  to  disarm  the  Savoyard 
contingent  serving  in  his  army ;  and  Victor  Ama* 
deus,  on  the  promise  of  large  subsidies  from  Eng-  hu  deibt. 
land,  and  of  some  territorial  advantages  from  the    X703 
emperor,  immediately  changed  his  party,  and 
joined  the  grand  alliance. 

The  defection  of  Victor  Amadeus  caused  in  the  «f>a«  the 
sequel  the  ruin  of  the  French  and  Spanish  affitirs  Bootboa  i>- 
in  the  pebinsula.    The  first  ccmsequences  of  his  peniBiiia.   , 
unscrupulous  pdicy  were  however  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  his  own  interests.    All  Savoy  was 
conquered  by  the  French;  and  Susa,  Pignerol, 
and  other  fiartresses  of  Piedmont,  were  likewise 
immediately  reduced  by  their  arms.    In  the  fol* 
lowing  campaigns,  after  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
successes  over  the  Austrian  and  Savoyard  forces, 
the  duke  de  Vendftme  overran  all  Piedmont ;  and  * 

^  The  Italian  historians  sup«  tural  to  imagine  from  his  gene- 

poae  such  to  have  been  the  ral  ability  that  he  would  have 

original  rootire  of  Victor  Ama-  done^  if  he  had  serionaly  me- 

deus  in  his  n^iodations  with  ditated  a  defection,  before  the 

the  imperialists ;  and  certainly  rashness  of  Louis  XIV.  led 

the  duke  appears  to  have  taken  him  no  altemadve  but  to  join 

BO  real  precautions  to  prevent  the  allies.    (See  Muratori,  ad 

the  secret  of  his  mtrigue  from  ann.  and  Dcnina,  Rivoluxi^Di^ 

transpiring,    or  to  place   his  b.xxiv.c.  1.) 
troops  in  security,  as  it  is  na- 

\Qh.  II.  N  n 
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he  finaUy  laid  si^ge  to  Victor  Amadeus  hiniBelf  in 
his  capkal,  with  a  fiNrmidahle  army  of  one  hoi- 
dred  battalions  of  infimtry  and  sixty  squadrons  d 
cavalry;  This  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  fiDrtmus 
of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
Venddme  was  vainly  recalled  firom  Piedmont  to 
stem  the  victorious  career  of  the  British  arms 
under  Marlborough  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
France ;  and  at  this  inauspicu>us  numient  for  the 
French  cause,  Victor  Amadeus,  who  had  eBC$;pei 
with  some  cavalry  from  Turin,  united  himsdf  with 
prince  Eugene,  who  after  receiving  powerful  re* 
inforcements  from  Germany,  was  advancii^  to 
his  rdief  The  French  commanders  imprudent 
awaited  the  approach  of  tiie  allies  in  their  Hues 
before  Turin;  their  army  was  totally  ddTeated; 
and  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  fioUowed 
by  the  necessity  of  evacuating  all  Italy.  The 
^ngdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  drained  d 
troops  to  reinforce  the  French  army  of  Lombaidy, 
was  invaded  by  an  Austrian  a>rps ;  and  the  so- 
thority  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  brothar  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  rival,  of  Philip  V.  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  was  peaceably  recognized  in 
the  capital  and  provinces.  All  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont were  at  the  same  time  abandoned  by  the 
French  under  a  convention,  signed  at  Milan ;  aad 
the  battle  of  Turin  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
the  war  of  the  succession  in  Italy ;  for  the  penin- 
sula remained  untroubled  by  any  £sui;her  hostiK- 
ties  of  moment  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
Most  of  the  native  governments  of  the  peninsuh 
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had  endeavoared^  by  a  strict  and  cautious  neutra- 
lity, to  avert  the  storm  of  war  from  their  frontiers. 
The  republic  of  Venice,  the  popedom,  the  grand* 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  other  inferior  states,  %^^^ 
sought  only  to  avoid  entanglement  in  a  quarrel, 
from  the  issue  of  which  their  rulers  had  nothing 
to  hope  and  every  thing  to  dread.  But  all  their 
efforts  and  protestations  could  not  wholly  prevent 
the  occasional  violation  of  their  territories  by 
the  befligerents.  They  succeeded  generally,  in- 
deed, in  purchasing,  by  submission  to  insult  and 
outrage,  a  safety  which,  however  inglorious,  was 
perhaps  best  suited  to  their  weakness,  and  pre* 
ferable  to  the  certainty  of  greater  evils.  Besides 
the  duke  oi  Savoy,  two  only  among  the  Italian 
sovereigns  ventured  to  adopt  a  more  perilous 
eourse;  and  tihie  engagements  of  these  princes 
with  the  great  rival  powers  were  attended  with 
common  misery  to  their  subjects,  but  with  very 
opposite  results  for  themselves.  Binaldo  of  Este, 
duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  emixracing  the  im- 
perial party,  had  been  driven  from  his  states  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  papal  domitiions, 
during  tW  successes  of  the  French.  His  con-' 
quered  duchies  suffered  all  the  usual  inflictions  oi 
military  rapine  and  insolence ;  but  they  were  re- 
stored to  him  on  their  evacuation  by  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  Charles,  the  dis-  cS^^ 
solute  and  contemptible  duke  of  Mantua,  had  suf-  j^^  ^ 
feted  himself  to  be  seduped  by  the  gold  of  Louis  jl^^^^'j 
XIV.  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital ;  ^^^ 
and  on  the  triumph  of  the  imperialists,  after  the 
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battle  of  Turin,  Louis  abandoned  bim,  bf  the 
convention  of  Milan,  to  tbe  mercy  of  the  con- 
querors.   An  imperial  sentence,  passed  against 
him  at  Vienna,  had  already  declared  him,  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  empire,  to  have  incurred  the  fbr- 
feiture  of  rebellion  and  felony  by  his  alliance  with 
the  French  king.    His  states  were  confiscated; 
Montferrat  was  assigned  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ; 
Mantua  was  annexed  to  the  Milanese  province ; 
and  Ferdinand  Charles,  after  wandering  through 
BztiaetioB  the  Venetian  provinces,  a  miserable  pensioner  of 
^G^i^  France,  died  in  the  following  year.    As  he  left  no 
1708    children,  the  sovereign  line  of  the  Gonzaga  of 
Mantuaterminatedin  his  person.  A  junior  branch 
of  his  house  continued  to  reign  over  the  p^ty 
principality  of  GuastaHa,  but  was  not  suffered  to 
succeed  to  his  forfeited  states ;  and  the  feilure  oi 
that  collateral  line,  a  few  years  before  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  completed  the  extinction  of  the 
fiunfly  of  Gonzaga. 
vSZSu       '^^  peace  of  Utrecht  regulated  the  destiny  of 
1713    Italy ;  and  though  the  new  emperor  Charles  VI. 
refused  at  the  time  to  accede  to  its  provisions^ 
the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  which  he  concluded  in  the 
following  year  with  Louis  XIV.,  made  no  change 
in  any  of  those  terms  of  the  former  pacificatkm 
which  related  to  the  disposal  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces.   Besides  cessions  from  France,  which  se* 
cured  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  duke  of  Savoy 
il^v^y  had  acquired  Montferrat  and  other  territories, 
de^t^**  the  promised  reward  of  his  alliance  with  the  em- 
w^^tb^.  pire ;  and  the  union  of  these  new  possessions^ 
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which  intersected  Piedmont,  with  that  great  pro-  CHAP, 
vince  and  Savoy,  completed  the  consolidation  and      ^* 
security  of  his  continental  power.    But  Victor   vi«n^ 
Amadous  gained  a  more  brilliant,  if  not  a  more 
important  accession  of  dominion.    The  island  of 
Sicily  was  reserved  for  his  share  of  the  spoils  of 
the  old  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  insular  kingdom  entitled  him  to  encircle  his 
brows  with  the  regal  crown.    The  Bourbon  so- 
vereign of  Spain  was  suffered  to  retain  none  of 
the  Italian  provinces.    At  the  same  time  that  he 
abandoned  Sicily  to  Victor  Amadeus,  he  yielded 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  the 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy. 
His  former  rival,  the  arch-duke  Charles,  thus  an-  ?«p»<»'?^ 
nexed  to  the  imperial  and  Austrian  crowns,  (to  ^"^f^*^ 
which  he  had  lately  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  v^*^ 
brother  Joseph,)  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia^ 
with  the  provinces  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the 
Tuscan  garrisons.  * 

It  was  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  an  Italian  J^J^gJ 
princess  and  an  Italian  priest,  that  the  repose  of  H^l;^^ 
the  peninsula  was  first  disturbed,  only  four  years  JJ*,,^^^ 
after  this  pacification.    Giulio  Alberoni,  the  son  ^^^ 
of  a  peasant,  and  originally  a  poor  curate  near  "^  ^'"^ 
Parma,  had  risen  by  his  talents  and  artful  spirit 
to  the  ofi&ce  of  first  minister  of  Spain.    Philip  V., 
on  the  death  of  his  queen  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy^ 

^  Muratori,  Aniudi  d'  Italia,  the  House  of  Austriat  voL  iii. 

A.D.   1700—1714.    Denina,  p.  404.— vol.  It.  p.  146.  (2d 

RiTolMxioiii  d'  Italia,  b.  xxiv.  Ed.) 
cc.  1— d.    Coxe,  History  of 
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CHAF.  had  espoused  the  prineess  Elisabetta  FtotuSse; 
^^*     and  Alberoni^  by  means  of  this  marriage,  of  whidi 
he  was  regarded  as  the  author,  enjoyed  the  £siTor 
of  the  new  queen,  and  acquired  an  absolute  Ascen- 
dancy over  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband    Hk 
first  object  was  to  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat  for  hmh 
self;  imd  being  indulged  with  that  honor  by  the 
pope,  the  next  and  more  con^rehensive  scheme 
of  his  ambition  was  to  signalise  his  public  adnu- 
nistration.    To  his  energetic  and  audacious  con- 
ceptions, it  seemed  not  too  gigantic  or  arduous  an 
undertaking  to  recover  for  the  Spanish  monardiy 
all  its  ancient  possessions  and  power  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  totally  lost  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.    He  duped  the  wily  Victor  AmadeoB^ 
imd  enlisted  him  in  his  views,  by  the  promise  of 
the  Milanese  provinces  in  exchange  for  Sicily; 
and  the  disgust,  which  the  stem  and  hau^ty 
insolence  of  the  imperial  government  had  already 
excited  in  the  peninsula,  rendered  the  pope,  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  princes 
not  adverse  to  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  minister 
But  the  great  powers  of  Europe  looked  with 
far  different  eyes  upon  his  inquiet  amlntion.    Tte 
personal  interests  and  feelings  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  now  governed  Frande  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.,  placed  him  in  oppositiim 
to  Philip  V. ;  and  the  duke  discovered  a  plot  laid 
hy  Alberoni,  through  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Paris,  to  deprive  him  of  the  regency  of  France,  to 
which  the  cardinal  persuaded  his  master  to  assert 
his  claim  as  the  nearest  relative  of  Louis  XV. 
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The  intr^uet  held  with  the  Scottish  Jacobites  by 
Alberoni,  who  had  formed  a  chimerical  scheme  of 
|da6ing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Gteat 
Britain^  and  thus  securing  a  new  and  grateful 
ally  for  Spain,  rendered  George  L  as  jealous  as 
the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  designs  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  For  their  mutual  protection  against  the 
machinations  of  Alberoni,  the  British  monarch  and 
the  French  regent  negociated  a  defensive  league 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
which,  by  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  its 
objects,  shortly  swelled  into  the  fiunous  quadruple  1718 
alliance. 

Besides  the  provision  of  the  contracting  parties 
for  their  mutual  defence,  the  quadruple  alliance 
laboured  at  once  to  provide  for  the  continued 
repose  of  Italy,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  both 
of  the  fiunily  of  Austria  and  of  the  Spanish  house 
of  Bourbon.  Although  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
not  feminine  fiefe,  the  approaching  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Fam^se  gave  Elisabetta  the  best 
subsisting  claim  to  the  succession  of  her  uncle's 
states.  To  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  she  had 
also  pretensions  by  maternal  descent,  after  the 
fidlure  of  the  male  ducal  line  of  Medici ;  which, 
like  that  of  Fam6se,  seemed  to  be  fest  approach* 
ing  its  termination.  As,  therefore,  the  children 
of  the  young  queen  were  excluded  from  the  ex« 
pectation  of  ascending  the  Spanish  throne,  which 
the  sons  of  Philip  by  his  first  marriage  were  of 
course  destined  to  inherit,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  forming  an  establishment  in  Italy  for  don 
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Carlos  her  first-hom ;  and  the  cpiadniple  afliance 
provided  that  the  young  prince  should  be  gna- 
nnteed  in  the  succession  both  of  Parma  and  Plar 
centia  and  of  Tus^any^  on  the  death  oi  the  last 
princes  of  the  Fam^se  and  Medicean  d]iMistiie& 
It  was  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  this  admiaaraa 
of  a  Spanish  prince  into  Italy,  l^t  Sicily  was 
assigned  to  him  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  The 
weaker  powers  and  the  people  w^re  alone  sacri- 
ficed. While  the  princes  of  Panna  and  Tuscany 
were  compelled  to  endure  the  crud  mortificaticHi 
of  seeing  foreign  statesmen  dispose  by  antidpa- 
tion  of  their  inheritance,  during  their  own  lives^ 
and  without  thdbr  option ;  and  while,  with  a  fiu: 
more  flagrant  usurpation  of  natural  rights,  ih^ 
will  of  their  subjects  was  as  little  consulted ;  it 
was  resolved  to  compel  Victor  Amadeus  to  re- 
ceive, as  an  equivalent  for  his  new  kingdom  oi 
Sicily,  that  of  Sardinia^  which  boasted,  not  a  third 
part  of  either  its  population  or  general  value. 

The  provisions  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were 
haughtily  rejected  by  Albaoni,  who  had  already 
entered  on  the  active  prosecution  of  his  Atwgj^ 
upon  the  Italian  provinces.  Having  hitherto  en- 
deavoured, during  his  short  admimstration,  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  strength  of  Spain,  he  now 
plunged  that  monarchy  headlong  into  a  new  con- 
test, with  such  forc^  as  had  been  r^^ained  in 
four  years  of  peace ;  and  his  vigorous,  but  over- 
wrought direction  of  the  resonrces  of  tte  state, 
seemed  at  first  to  justify  his  presumption.  A 
1717    hody  of  eight  thousand  Spaniards  were  disem- 
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barked  on  the  island  of  Sar^nia,  and  at  once  CHAP. 
lifrested  that  kingdom  from  the  feeble  garrisons      ^^« 
of  the  imperialists.    In  the  following  year^  a  large   n^v^ 
Spanish  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  of  war^  convoying 
thirty-five  thousand  land-forces,  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  notwithstanding  the  previous 
negodations  of  Alberoni^  with  Victor  Amadeus, 
Sicily  was  the  first  object  of  attack.    Against    1718 
this  perfidious  surprise,  the  Savoyard  prince  was 
in  no  condition  to  defend  his  new  kingdom ;  and 
though  his  viceroy  at  first  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  Victor  Ama- 
deus,  sensible  of  his  weakness  and  inability  to 
afford  the  necessary  succours  for  preserving  so 
distant  a  possession,  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  quadruple 
alliance.    Withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  con- 
test, he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia, 
though  he  yet  possessed  not  a  foot  of  territory  in 
that  island. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  the  quadruple  alii-  wvoftiM 
ance,  finding  all  negociations  hopeless,  had  begun  ^^^ 
to  act  vigorously  against  the  Spanish  forces.  ^'^^^^^^ 
Even  before  the  open  declaration  of  war,  to  which 
England  and  France  had  now  recourse  to  reduce 
the  court  of  Spain  to  abandon  its  designs.  Sir 
George  Byng,  the  British  admiral  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had. not  hesitated  to  attack  the  Spanish, 
fleet,  which  he  completely  annihilated  off  the 
Sicilian  coast    This  disaster  overthrew  all  the 
magnificent  projects  of  Alberoni.    The  British 
admiral  poured  the  imperial   troops  from  the 
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CHAP;  Italian  continent  into  Sioily ;  and  the  Spaniards 

^^*     rapidly  lost  ground,  and  made  overtures  for  erar 

WW  cuating  the  island.    The  raterprises  of  the  court 

1719    of  Madrid  were  equally  unfortunate  in  otfaw 

iMoeofthe  quarters;  and  Philip  V^  at  last  discovering  the  im- 

practicability  of  Alberom  s  schemes,  sacrificed  his 

The  kior.    minister  *  to  the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers 

di£iV«x'-  and  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 


*  If  Alberom  had  fueoeeded 
in  his  daring  and  gigantie  pro- 
jects, he  might  have  been  re- 
membered with  Xinunes  and 
Riehdieu  and  the  Swedish  Ox- 
ensdem*  But  he  £uled;  and 
posterity  has  seen  in  him  only 
the  superficial  politician  and 
the  restless  incefadiary  of  Eu- 
rope. Yet  his  active  and  ori- 
ginal genius  instructed  him 
how  to  siet  in  violent  motion 
all  the  political  springs  of  his 
times.  The  granideur  and  ex- 
tent of  his  views  marked  him 
for  a  statesman  of  no  common 
mind;  and  before  we  condemn 
his  schemes  as  altogether  chi- 
merical, it  should  be  remem- 
bered diat  his  hopes  of  reco- 
vering the  Italian  provinces 
for  the  Spanish  house  of  Bour- 
bon, were  in  a  great  measure 
realized  in  the  sequel.  In  po* 
lidcal  virtue,  his  reputation  has 
nothing  either  to  gain  or  to 
lose  by  a  comparison  with 
many  of  the  more  fortimate 
idols  of  history*  Such,  how. 
ever,  was  the  general  animo- 


sity which  pursued  him  in  his 
own  times,  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  after  lib  dis- 
grace he  was  oompdled  lo 
bury  himself  in  concealment. 
It  was  not  until  the  concdave 
of  1721,  that  he  ventured  to 
appear  at  Rome  and  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  papal  odl^ge; 
but  he  afterwards  filled  sereial 
high  offices  under  the  Holy 
See,    and  was  himself  iiK»e 
than  once  on  die  pmnt  of  ob* 
taining  the  tiara.    His  resdeas 
spirit  was  incurable;  he  was 
papal  legate  in  Romagna  in 
17$9 ;  and  this  man,  says  Vol- 
taire, being  no  longer  permitted 
to  meditate  the  overthrow  of 
eni[nres,  employed  his  leisore 
in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
petty  republic  of  San  Marino, 
too  poor  and  insignificant  to 
have  ever  befi>re  tempted  hu- 
Inan  ambition.    Pope  Clement 
XII.,  to  his  honor,  interposed 
his  authority  to  protect    the 
people  of  San  Marino. — Albe- 
roni  died  in  1752  at  a  gre^ 
age. 
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Victor  Amadeus  was  placed  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  his  house  have  re* 
tained  ever  since  this  epoch  witii  the  regal  title. 
The  cupidity  of  the  emperor  was  satisfied  by  the 
re-miion  of  the  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  his 
favor ;  and  the  ambitious  maternal  anxiety  of  the 
Spanish  queen  was  aDayed^  by  the  promised  rever- 
sion of  the  states  o(  the  Medici  and  of  her  own 
family  to  the  infimt  don  Carlos.  * 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  quadruple  alliance^  Italy  was  left  in 
profound  and  uninterrupted  repose.    The  first 
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*  Muratori,  Annali^  A.D. 
iri4--1720.  Denina,  Rivo- 
]tuioiii»  b.  XXXV,  cc.  d  — 4. 
Coxe»  House  of  Austria,  voL 
iv.  pp.  162 — 171.  Giannone, 
Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di 
Napolif  the  end  of  b.  xl. :-~ 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
worky  which  breaks  off  with 
the  events  of  the  year  1722. 
In  the  firequent  refi^enees 
which  I  have  necessarily  made 
to  the  great  Neapolitan  histo- 
rian, I  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  value  of  his  labours,  and 
have  felt  and  echoed  the  com- 
mon admiration  of  his  bold- 
ness in  exposing  the  encroach- 
ments of  ecdesiastical  power. 
But  we  have  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  observe,  that  his  hostility 
to  the  audacious  pretensions  of 
the  papacy  was  quite  compati- 
ble with  the  support  of  the 
more  flagrant  abuses  of  tem- 
poral auUiority.    When  Gian- 


none,  therefore,  has  been  up. 
held  as  the  ekilightened  enemy 
of  tjrratmy,  his  reputation  has 
been  grossly  overrated.  The 
whole  tone  of  his  sentiments  is 
decidedly  oj^osed  te  the  cause 
of  freedom;  and  in  this  respect 
the  constitution  of  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  that  <^  Gibbon's. 
Both  these  celebrated  historic 
ans,  from  whatever  motive, 
thought  the  tyranny  of  a  priest- 
hood insupportable;  but  nei- 
ther could  find  matter  for  re-» 
probation  in  the  most  insulting 
excesses  of  any  other  despo- 
tism. For  an  example  of  the 
strain  of  servility  to  the  reign- 
ing powers  to  which  Giannone 
could  descend,  see  c  4.  of  his 
last  book,  in  which  he  relates 
the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  the  Neapolitan 
crown. 
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CHAP,  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  completdy  the 

FABT  I. 


^*      age  oi  political  chicanary ;  and  the  intricate  nego- 


dations,  which  engrossed  the  attention  and  only 
served  to  expose  the  lahorions  insincerity  of  tlie 
statesmen  of  Europe,  seemed  to  be  ever  threateo- 
ing  new  troubles.    But  the  treaties,  which  (d- 
lowed  that  of  the  qundruple  alliance  in  thick  suc- 
cession for  many  years,  had  no  other  effect  in 
Italy  than  to  secure  the  Parmesan  succession  to 
the  infant  don  Carlos  of  Spain.    It  was  observed 
in  the  last  chapter  that  Francesco  and  Antonio, 
the  two  surviving  sons  of  the  duke  Ranucdo  II. 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  who  died  in  1694,  had 
both  inherited  the  diseased  and  enormous  coipo- 
lence  of  their  family.    Neither  of  them  had  issae; 
the  duke  Francesco  terminated  his  reign  and  life 
in  1727 ;  and  Antonio  his  successor  survived  him 
Bxtiiietioo   only  four  years.    The  death  of  the  youngest  d 
h^m^^  her  uncles  realized  the  ambitious  hopes,  which 
Pm^*^   Elisabetta  Fam6se  had  cherished  of  conveying 
1731    ^e  states  of  her  own  house  to  her  son.    The 
male  line  of  Fam6se  having  thus  become  extinct. 
Their  dachy  tho  youthful  dou  Csrlos  with  a  body  of  Spanish 
doB^clriM^  troops  was  quietly  put  in  possession  of  the  do- 
ofspdB.     ^j^j^g  ^£1  Parma  and  Placentia^  and  reluctantly 

acknowledged  by  the  last  prince  of  the  Medici, 
as  his  destined  successor  in  the  grand-duchy  c^ 
Tuscany. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  Parmesan  and  Tus- 
can succession  seemed  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of 
hostilities  in  Italy ;  but  it  had  become  the  un- 
happy fortune  of  that  country  to  follow  captive 
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in  the  train  6(  foreign  negodation,  and  to  suffer  chap. 
and  ^to  bleed  for  the  most  distant  broils  of  her      ^l- 
fordgn  masters.    Only  two  years  had  dapsed    ^^^^ 
after  the  elevation  of  the  Spanish  prince  to  the 
ducal  throne  of  Parma^  when  Italy  was  suddenly 
chosen  as  the  field  for  the  decision  of  a  quarrel,  luij  mide 
which  had  originated  in  the  disputed  election  of  of  the  w^ 
a  king  of  Pohmd.    Upon  this  occasion,  the  two  d^""' 
bfanches  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  united  in  the    ^ '^ 
same  league  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
resolved  to  attack  its  possessions  in  Italy.   Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  the  hew  king  of  Sardinia,  joined 
their  formidable  confederacy;  and  the  imperial 
strength  in  the  peninsula  was  crushed  under  its 
weight 

While  Charles  Emmanuel,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  and  Piedmontese  troops,  easily  conquered 
the  whole  Milanese  states  in  a  short  time ;  the 
Spaniards  at  Parmi^  being  delivered  of  all  appre- 
hension for  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Lombardy, 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  divert  their  views 
to  the  south.  A  Spanish  army  of  80,000  men 
disembarked  in  the  peninsula  under  the  duke  di 
Montemar,  and  joined  don  Carlos ;  and  that  young 
prince,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  assuming  the 
nominal  command  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Spain 
in  Italy,  led  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  ^^^^  ^ 
Sicilies.  The  duke  di  Montemar,  who  guided  his  bj  the  spft. 
military  operations,  gained  for  him  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory  at  Bitonto  in  Apulia  over  the 
feeble  imperial  army,  wluch  was  entrusted  witii 
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CHAP,  the  detmee  of  southern  Italy.    The  oppoeltkm 

PART  I. 


^^      of  language,  and  mannm^,  and  character,  between 


the  Gemians  and  Italians^  rendered  the    coUL 

sullen  tyranny  of  Austria  peculiarly  hateful  to  the 

volatile  Neapolitans ;  and  they  eagerly  threw  off 

a  yoke,  to  which  time  had  not  yet  habituated 

them.    The  caj^tal  had  already  opened  its  gates 

before  the  haJtiia  of  Bitonto  ;  and  the  proYiaees 

TiMerowms  hastened  to  offw  a  ready  submisrion  to  the  ooa^ 

kb^dou    qu»ors.    The  Sicilians  imitated  the  example  of 

STililfiMit  ^  their  continental  neighbours ;  and  at  Naples  and 

1735    Palermo  don  Carlos  received  the  crowns  of  me 

Two  Sicilies. 

For  the  &cility  with  which  the  Spaniaids  had 
eSbcted  these  conquests,  they  were  principaHy 
indebted  to  the  powerful  operations  of  the  Frendi 
in  Lombardy,  and  to  the  vigour  with  whidi  the 
armies  of  Louis  XV .  pressed  those  of  the  emperar 
in  Germany,  and  prevented  him  from  dispatdung 
suffici^it  succours  to  his  Italian  dependencies. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  began  to  cboish  again 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
provinoes,  whidi  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  lost 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  duke  di  Mon- 
temar  conducted  his  army  into  Lonibardy  to  unite 
with  the  French  and  Piedmontese  in  completn^ 
the  eiq^ulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula. 
But  the  emperor,  discouraged  by  so  many  re- 
verses, made  overtures  of  peace ;  and  the  Frendi 
cabinet  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  the  ambitioo 
of  Spain  with  farther  acquisitions.    Negociations 
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&r  a  general  peace  were  Qpened/  to  wMch  Philip 
v.  was  compelled  to  accede ;  and  at  laigth  the 
emifirHuMioii  of.  the  prelimiiiaiies  by  the  peace  of 
Vieima  once  more  changed  the  aspect  of  Italy. 
The  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  secured  to 
dim  Carlos.  The  provincesi  of  Milim  and  Mantua 
were  left  to  the  emperor ;  the  duchies  <^  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  annexed  to  his  Lombard  pos- 
sessions, to  recompense  him  in  some  measure  for 
the  loss  of  the  Sicilies ;  and  ihe  extinction  of  the 
bouse  oi  Medici  by  the  death  of  l^e  grand-duke 
Giovan  Gastene,  while  the  ne^ciations  w»e  yet 
pending,  completed  a  new  arrangeioent  for  the 
succession  of  Tuscany.  Francis,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  lately  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
mnperor,  took  possession  of  the  grandnduchy,  in 
exchange  for  his  hereditary  states ;  and  Charies 
YL  was  gratified  by  this  favorable  provision  for 
U»  son-in-law  and  destined  suocessw  in  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Finally,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in 
lieu  of  the  ambitious  hopes  with  which  he  had 
been  amused  of  possessing  all  the  Milanese  duchy, 
was  obliged  to  content  hilnsdf  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  valuable  districto  of  Tortona  and  No- 
rara.* 

This  general  accommodation  amcmg  the  arbi- 
ters of  Italy  procured  only  a  brief  interval  of 
repose  for  the  degraded  people  of  the  peninsula, 
liefinre  they  were  exposed  to  for  greater  evils, 

*  

*  Muratorl,  Annali,   A.D.      Austria,   vol.  iv.   pp.   172 — 
1720—1758.    Coxe,  House  of     312. 
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CHAP,  than  those  which  tiiey  had  suffered  in  the  short 
^-     course  of  the  late  war.    The  emperor  Charles  Y L 
!^  died  only  two  years  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
E^^^^  peace  of  Vienna ;  and  the  very  powers,  who  by 
^^^y^Q^'  that  treaty  had  guaranteed  the  famous  pragmatic 
sanction — or  act  by  which  the  emperor  was  al- 
lowed to  settle  his  hereditary  states,  as  he  had  no 
son,  upon  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa — conspired 
hm  fbrioiu  to  rob  her  of  those  dominions.    The  furious  war 
Aistriur     of  the  Austrian  succession  which  fi>llowed,  filled 


fiui  Italy     Italy  during  seven  years  with  rapine  and  faftvoc 
AA  haToe.   In  tho  ycar  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  a  &mi- 

1741 1748  •'  '  * 

nish  army  under  the  duke  di  Montemar  disem* 
barked  on  the  Tuscan  coast  to  attempt  fiurther 
conquests  in  Italy;  and  although  these  tnx^ 
arrived  to  attack  Uie  territories  of  his  consiMrt,  the 
new  grand-duke  was  obliged  to  affect  a  neutrality 
and  to  permit  their  free  passage  through  his  do- 
minions. On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  who  desired  to  aid  his  &ther*s  fiorc^  in 
their  operations,  was  equally  compelled  to  sign  a 
neutrality,  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  squa- 
1742  dron  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  direateiied 
bombardment  of  that  city.  This  humiliation,  to 
which  the  exposed  situation  of  his  capital  reduced 
him,  did  not  however  prevent  the  Neapolitan 
monarch  at  a  later  period  from  taking  part  in  the 
war.  But  his  engagement  in  the  contest  had 
only  the  effect  of  drawing  the  Austrian  arms  into 
southern  Italy,  and  inflicting  the  ravages  <tf  a 
licentious  soldiery  upon  the  neutral  states  of  the 
church  and  the  frontiers  of  Naples. 
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But  northern  Italy  was  the  constant  i;heatre  of   CHAP, 
fer  more  destructive  hostilities;  and  the  Italian      ^'* 

PART  1» 

sovereign,  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part   v^^^^n^ 
iu  the  general  war  of  Europe,  was  Charles  Em-  ^!L"i.ti: 
manuel  III.,  the  king  of  Sardinia.    That  active  cSriMEm- 
and  politic  prince,  pursuing  the  skilful  but  selfish  ^°of  ^' 
and    unscruptdous    system   of  aggrandizement,  ^^ 
which  had   become   habitual  lo  the  Savoyard 
dynasty,  made  a  trafific  of  his  alliance  to  the  high- 
est bidder.    H6  first  offered  to  join  the  confede-  hu  tkuiu 
«t«l  Bo«ri»™ ;  but  the  court  .f  SpMu  could  SiLr. 
not  be  induced  to  purchase  his  adherence  by  pro* 
mising  him  an  adequate  share  of  the  Milanese 
0tiEites,  which  the  Spaniards  were  confident  of  re- 
^gaining.    Charles  Emmanuel  therefore  deserted 
the  Bourbon  alliance  to  range  himself  in  the  party 
of  Maria  Theresa.    But  it  was  not  until  he  had 
extorted  new  cessions  of  territory  from  that  prin-^ 
cess  in  Lombardy,  and  large  subsidies  firom  our 
country  which  protected  her,  that  he  entered 
seriously  and  vigorously  into  the  war,  as  the 
auxiliary  of  Austria  and  England.    As  soon  as 
Charles  Emmanuel   began    to   declare   himself  sagmntry 
against  the  Bourbon  cause,  his  states  became  fjf"^*" 
immediately  the  prey  of  invasion.    Although  the 
Spanish  dynasty  pretended  to  lay  claim  to  the 
whole  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  real 
motive,  which  actuated  the  court  of  Madrid  in 
these  wars,  was  the  ambition  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  Elisabetta  Fam6se,  to  obtain  an  establish- 
mait  in  Italy  for  another  of  her  sons,  the  infitmt 
don  Philip;  and  that  prince,  leading  a  Spanish 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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furmy  from  tile  Pyrenees  through  the  south  of 
France^  over-ran  and  oocuined  all  Savoy,  whkk 
was  mercilessly  pillagedi  by  his  troops.    But  don 
Philip  was  nimble  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont; 
and  meanwhile  the  duke  di  Montemar,  with  the 
Spanish  army  already  in  Italy,  had  been  opposed 
successfully  by  the  Austrians  ai^  Piedmontese 
on  the  opposite  frontiers  of  Lcmihardy, 
But  Charles  Emmanud,  even  after  he  had  for* 
1743    maUy  pledged  himself  to  England  and  Auaboa, 
was  perpetually  carrying  on  secret  and  sepante 
negpciations  witii  tiie  Bourbons ;  and  it  was  only 
becadse  he  could  not  obtain  all  tiie  terms  whidi 
ha  demanded  of  them,  and  because  he  ifras  also  as 
suspicious  of  their  ill  ftiih  as  he  was  conscioiis  of 
his  own,  that  he  maintained  his  alliances  nth 
changed  to  the  end  of  the  war.    His  states  were 
almost  constantly  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  equafly 
destructive  to  his  subjects,  whetiber  success  or 
fiulure^altemately  attended  his  career.    Vet  he 
displayed  activity  and  skiH  and  courage,  scarcdy 
in£^or  to  the  brilliant  qualities  whidi  had  dis- 
tinguished his  fietther  Victor  Amadeus,    Wken, 
however^'  the  in&nt  don  PfaiUp  had  been  joomkA 
by  the  prince  de  Conti  with  20,000  men,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Sardinian  monardi,  though  he  headed 
his  troops  in  person,  could  not  resist  the  dei^e* 
1744    ™^  valour  of  the  French  and  SpanUh  confede- 
rates ;  who  forcing  the  tremendous  passes  of  tiie 
Alps  hrake  triumphantly  into  Piedmont,  and  fcr 
scmie  time  swept  over  its  pkins  as  conquerors. 
Bui  reinforced  by  the  Austrians,  Charles  Emma- 
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Biiel,bdiQff«tli0€Hddfthe«M»d*nps%ii,tiifnedl  CHAP, 
the  tide  of  foitiiwy  Old  xiUigedtbemUiek  to  retire  ^^^^ 
for  the  Winter  in^  France.  They  skiB  tetained  s^^ 
fKiwanfien  of  the  indky  of  Saroy,  and  cniriiad 
the  nthadtitants  under  e^ery  species  of  dpjnresakHi. 
In  the  foDowing  yeaar^  Genoa  declared  for  the 
Bourboa  csonfederation;  and.  the.  Spubh.end  ^y^/j 
Freach  forcee  nnder  don  Phffip^.  heiiig  tfai»  jat 
lUbevty  to  fern  a  junction  in  the  tertiteries  ef 
that  republic  with  the  second  Spanish  anhy  from 
liaptoB^  .the.  king,  rf  SardiiUA.aiid  the  Anstmns 
Tvefe  iltteriy  mable  to  nkdat.tiieir  miaieitse  snpe^ 
iioiity:of  mmdmiB.  In^thiaeadipetigii^PAnnatad 
Blaerakfai  ware  redtteed  1^  the  dnke  of .Modeuk 
tte.jfly  txf  France  aid  Spain;.  Ti*m  nm  m»- 
aaced  with  bowbaopdmeirt ;  Tettond  Idl  to  the 
JBouihoB  aarms;  Pavia  »ae  canoed  by  aaMuIt; 
and  den  PhB^  penetnting  into  the.  h^ait  of 
i^oaabardy^  dmed  the  qmttions  of  the  yeai  by 
Ua  nietorkma  entry  hitaMifam.  Bj^tsuc^  w«^ 
daft  sudden  viaiaattudes  of  th^  sanguwMy  wai^ 
AatUie  brilliant. fflacoepies  of  tiie  SpfUHeh  prince 
tmere  dmrtfy.  rendered  negatory  by  a.  groMFiRg 
nriaunderstaMding .  between  the  conits  of  Paris 
add  Madrid* andby  the arriyM of  larg0  reinfisnre^^ 
nanta  fiar  .the.  A^jbrian  araajr  in  the  pfent^sida.  1T46 
Don  Pfattp  hMt,  in  kas  tfaaft  another  yetr.  all 
that  he  hnd  eaqnired  in  the  pieccduig.eanwaigjt* 
He  was  dciYen  out  of  Milan;  he  was  tfbjy^gied  to 
eracnateall  Leilbaady;  and  the  French  atid 
l^aniah  Bmcn  veto  .finaBy  compelled^  by  thtf  in- 

oo2 
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CHAP,  creasing  strength  of  the  Austriaas,  to  re-croBS  the 
»*      Alps  and  to  make  their  retfeat  mto  Fiance.   The 
wv^  ^^^  ^f  Sardinia  and  his  allies  carried  the  ynk 
into  Provence,  without  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  French  in  their  turn  endeavoured 
once  more  to  penetrate  into  Piedittont     But 
while  that  quarter  of  Italy  was  threatened  with 
j^^^^     uew  ravages,  the  peninsula  was  saved  from  fiurtfaer 
^  jy^    miseries  hy  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Aix-Ifr- 
Chapelle. 

^Ji^i^of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  declared  purposes  of  the  European 
^^{^  powers  in  their  assemlded  congress  was  to  give 
^'^^'  independence  to  Italy;  and  if  that  object  could 
have  been  attained  without  the  restoration  of 
ancient  freedom  and  the  revival  of  national  virtue 
among  the  Italians,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-lit-Chapdle  would  have  been  wise  and 
equitable.  The  Austrians  were  permitted  ta  re* 
tain  only  Milan  and  Mantua ;  and  all  other  foireign 
powers  consented  to  exclude  tbemsdves  from  tibe 
peninsula.  The  grand-duke  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
now  become  emperor,  engaged  to  resign  Tuscany 
to  a  younger  branch  of  his  imperial  house.  The 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  confirmed  to  dim 
Carlos  and  his  hdrs,  to  form  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Spanidi  house  of  BouiixHi; 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
devated  anew  into  a  sovereign  state  in  favor -of 
don  Philip,  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
third  dynasty  of  the  same  family.  The  king  of 
Sardima  received  some  farther  accessions  of  ter* 
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ritory^  which  were  detached  front  the  duchy  (tf  CHAPl 
Milim ;  and  aU  the  other  native  powers  of  Italy 


XI. 

PAW  h 


remained^  or  were  re-established^  in  their  former 
condition.* 

Thus  was  Italy^  after  two  centuries  of  nrostrar  lu  tbortiTe 
tion  under  the  yoke  of  other  nations^  relieved  a  people 
from  the  long  oppression  of  foreigners.  A  smafl  tnotitm  or 
portion  only  of  her  territory  remained  subject  to 
the  empire ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsida  was 
divided  among  a  few  independent  governments. 
But  after  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle^  Italy  was 
still  as  little  constituted  as  before  to  command 
the  respect  or  the  fear  of  the  world.  Her  people 
for  the.  most  part  cherished  no  attachment  for 
rulers^  to  whom  they  were  Indebted  neither  for 
benefits  nor  happiness ;  in  whose  success  they 
could  feel  no  community  of  interest;  and  whose 
aggrandizement  could  reflect  no  glory  on  them- 
sdves.  The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  nominal 
restoration  of  her  independence  offers^  as  a  philo- 


*  Muratori,  Annali,  A.D. 
1 738^1 748.  Coxe,  House  of 
Austria,  vol.  iy.  p.  394— vol. 
V.  p.  34. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  useful  labours  of  Muratori^ 
whidi  terminate  with  the  peaoe 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  earlier 
parts  of  his  aimals'are  a  faithful 
abstract  of  the  twenty->eight 
folios  of  original  Italian  histo- 
ries ;  and  whatever  faults  might 
be  noticed  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  execution  of 
his  prodigious  work,  our  cen- 


sure must  be  disarmed  by  the 
recollection,  that  it  was  under- 
taken and  &ushed  by  a  single 
man.  I  agree  with  Gibbon  in 
thinking, thatMuratori  could  not 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  historical 
genius ;  and  his  modesty  would 
be  contented  with  the  solid, 
though  humble,  reputation  of 
an  impartial  and  honest  critic 
and  an  inde&tigable  compiler. 
See  the  antiquities  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  Gibbon;  Mis- 
celL  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  366, 
Sec. 
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CHAP,  wphioal  Wf iter  has  weB  remaxkei,  a  strfting 
^l*     Usson  of  poUdcal  axperienee.     The  powen  tf 
'^^^''   Europe^  after  haring  in  gome  ineagnce  iiniiihihrtedl 
a  great  nation^  were  at  length  awakened  to  m 
flense  of  the  injunr,  which  they  had  hifiieted  upon 
hnmmiity  and  npon  the  general  political  systenl 
of  the  world.    They  khoured  sincefdy  to  repnr 
the  work  of  destraotion:   tiiere  was  nothiiig 
whioh  they  dUd  not  restore  to  Italy^  except  whoit 
they  coidd  not  restore,  the  extiiqpDiished  energy 
and.  dignity  of  the  people!    Forty  years  of  pro- 
found peace  succeeded  to  their  attempt;  and 
these  were  only  forty  years  of  effeminacy,  weak- 
ness, and  corruption : — a  memorable  examine  to 
statesmen,  that  the  mere  act  of  their  win  can 
neither  renovate  a  degraded  nation,  nor  reptenMi 
its  weight  in  the  political  balance^  and  that  na- 
tional independence  is  a  vain  boon,  where  the 
"^   people  are  not  int^ested  in  its  preservation,  and 
where  no  institutions  revive  the  spiHt  of  honor 
ai)d  the  honest  excitement  of  freedom.  * 
Total  iMig.      During  these  forty  years  of  languid  peace— 
luiim  his.  ttom  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  epoch  of 
tS^i'oi?**  the  French  revolution — ^the  general  history  of 
t^  tbe    Italy  presents  not  a  single  circumstance  for  our 
Ai^iLciMi.  observation;  and  it  only  rmnains  for  us  to  pass 
S^raoS^r^^  in  rapid  review  the  few  domestic  occurrences  of 
1748-1789  anv  moment  in  the  different  Italian  states  of  the 


DoBiMtie    eighteenth  century.    The  aflhirs  of  the 

iJU'Sftht    of  the  popedom,  of  the  states  of  the  house  of 

*  Sismondi,  vol*  xvi.  f*  2S6. 
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Saroj,  of  the  dudiies  of  Tuscany  aad  Modena,  chap. 
and  of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  may     ^^* 
each  require  a  brief  notice.    But  the  obscure  or  ^^^^*^ 
tranquil  fortunes  of  Lucca,  of  the  Milanese  and  ^^^ 
Mantuan  provinces,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  ^!^i^ 
and  Placentia,  would  scarcely  merit  a  separate  '^*^' 
place  in  this  enumeration*    The  Lucchese.  oliRar*  Little  mp«- 

-  ^,  -^  .  _,  __  ,•,.     imte  notice 

chy  contmued  to  exist  undisturbed  and  midon^  requinid  for 

thoto  of 

ously.  The  ancient  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua»  Lnoot, 
after  the  middle  of  the  century,  rapidly  recovered  jf^lJ^J^ 
from  the  perpetual  ravages  of  the  w«r  of  the 
Austrian  succession ;  and  the  government  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Lorraine  (of  that  day  at  least,) 
deserved  the  praise  of  lenity  and  justice,  in  cOm^ 
parisim  with  the  previous  oppression  of  the 
Spanish  ^Mhninistration.  By  the  dismemberment 
of  a  great  part  of  its  dependent  territori^,  in 
£Etvor  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  city  of  Milan 
itself  was  shorn  of  much  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, which  had  belonged  to  the  capital  of  Lom-  * 
bardy.  But  the  provinces,  of  which  it  remained 
the  seat  of  government,  were  raised,  by  their  own 
admirable  fertility  and  the  new  influence  of  a 
more  enlightened  policy  in  their  governors,  to 
considerable  prosperity;  and  when  the  French 
revolution  violently  interrupted  the  work  of 
peace,  the  Lombard  dominions  of  Austria,  the 
only  part  of  Italy  under  foreign  government, 
gave  some  hope  of  improvement  in  literature,  » 
science,  and  public  spirit,  and  formed  certainly 
the  most  flourishing  division  of  the  peninsula. 
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The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which 
had  once  more  been  separated  from  that  of  Milan 
to  form  the  independent  appanage  of  a  Spanish 
vh^ih^  prince^  relapsed  into  the  deep,  oblivion,  from 
which  the  dispute  for  their  possession  had  al<me 
dravm  them.    Don  Philip  reigned  until  the  year 
1765 ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  don  Ferdinand, 
occupied  his  throne  beyond  the  period  assigned 
to  this  work.    The  administration  of  both  tiiese 
princes  was,  in  a  political  sense,  marked  by  no  im- 
portant event;   but  the  literary  and  scientific 
tastes  of  don  Philip  entitled  him  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect,  and  shed  some  beneficial  influence 
on  his  ducal  states. 
luruBAKs      The  transition  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
i7t&~i789  Sicily,  from  the  extinguished  Spanish  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  the  collateral  line  of 
Germany,  and  from  that  dynasty  again  to  a  junior 
^  member  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  has  already 

been  noticed ;  and  we  take  up  the  annals  of  the 
Sicilies  from  the  epoch  only,  at  which  the  infiint 
i^^d^  don  Carlos  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  <  of 
s^^oT^er   their,  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.    This  sove- 
^^^g-  feign,  who  reigned  at  Naples  under  the  tide  of 
Charles  VIL,  but  who  is  better  known  by  his  later 
designation  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  governed 
southern  Italy  for  above  twenty-one  years;     The 
general  reputation  of  his  character  has  perhaps 
been  much  over-rated;  but,  as  the  monarch  of 
HiiiMda.    the  Sicilies,  he  undoubtedly  laboured  to  promote 
promote      the  wclfarc  of  his  kingdom.     The  war  of  the 
fare.         Spanish  succession  paralyzed  all  his  efforts  dur- 
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ing  the  first  half  of  his  reign ;  but  after  the  r^to-  CHAP, 
radon  of  tranquillity  in  1748,  he  devoted  himself   ^^^'^ 
zealously  and  exclusively  to  the  pacific  work  of  ^^^^ 
improvement.    He  was  well  seconded  by  the  vir-  "cut. 

1788— ^1T80 

tuous  intentions,  if  not  by  the  limited  talents,  of 
his  minister  Tanucci.  The  principal  error  of  hu 
both  proceeded  from  their  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  finance;  and  the  cultivated  mind 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  Tanucci  fitted  him 
less  for  the  active  conduct  of  affidrs,  than  for  the 
station  of  professor  of  law,  fiK>m  which  the  king 
had  raised  him  to  his  friendship  and  confidence. 
It  has  been  objected  as  a  second  mistake  of 
Charles  or  his  minister,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  they  adopted  contemplated  only  the 
continuance  of  peace,  and  contained  no  provision 
against  the  possibility  of  war.  No  attempt  was 
made  either  to  kindle  a  martial  s{nrit  in  the  peo-: 
pie,  or  to  rouse  them  to  the  power  of  defending 
themselves  from  foreign  aggression  and  insult. 
The  army,  the  fortifications,  and  all  warlike  esta- 
blishments were  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  decay ; 
and  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
nominally  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  men,  was  kept 
so  incomplete  that  it  rarely  exceeded  half  tlmt 
number.  The  only  security  for  the  preservation 
of  honorable  peace  at  home  was  forgotten  in  a 
system,  which  neglected  the  means  of  command- 
ing respect  abroad ;  but  Charles  occupied  him- 
self, as  if  he  indulged  the  delusive  hope  of  main- 
taining his  subjects  in  eternal  tranquillity.  He 
studiously  embellished  hiscapital ;  and  the  useful 
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CHAPi  public  works— harbours,  aqueducts,  canab  and 
^-      national  granaries — ^which  preserve  the  manory 
of  his  reign,  are  magmicent  and  numerous. 

The  laudable  exertions  of  Charles  were  bnfc 
just  beginning  to  produce  beneficial  efifeets,  when 
to  tiM%S!^  he  was  summoned  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
^^^^Sar*  ^^^^^f  Ferdinand  VL  of  Spain,  who  left  no  clnl- 
1 7ico    ^^^^  ^  assume  the  crown  of  that  kingdmn. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  the  peace  of  Aix4a- 
ChapeU^  his  next  brother  don  Philip,  duke  of 
Parma,   should  have  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  the  Sicilies ;  but  Charles  IIL  was  per- 
mitted to  place  one  oi  his  own  youngar  sons  in 
the  seat,  which  he  had  just  quitted.    His  Meet 
Abn  betrayed  such  marks  of  hopdess  idiotcy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  set  him  altogether  aside  ficom 
the  succession  to  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 
inheritance  of  the  Spanish  thrcme  was  reserved 
»  for  the  second,  who  lUterwards  reigned  under  die 

title  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  it  was  to  the  third  that 
ggg^^j    the  sceptre  of  the  Sicilies  was  assigned.    This 
rvjow  tbe  prince,  who  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  has  continued  to  reign  to 
these  times,  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  d 
age.    Charles  appointed  a  Neapolitan  council  of 
Hb  Bbo-    regency  to  govern  in  'his  son's  name :  but  the 
'^^*         marquis  Tanucci  remained  the  real  director  of 
the  public  administration ;  and  the  new  monardi 
of  Spain  continued  to  exercise  a  decisive  infiu- 
ence  over  the  councils  of  the  Two  Sicilies  during 
the  whole  of  his  son's  minority,  and  even  for 
some  time  after  its  expiration.    It  was  by  the  act 
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of  Tamicci,  and  in  conjaiicUon  with  the  policy  of  CHAP. 
Charles^  that  the  Jesuits  were  expeDed  from  the      ^* 
Two  Sioilies  and  from  Spain  at  the  same  epoch ;    ^0^^'^^ 
that  the  ancient  nsurpatioos  of  the  Holy  See  were  £^^^ 
boldly  repressed;*  and  Ihat  the  progress  of  other  ^^^^^^ 
tiseftil  reforms  was  zealondy  forwarded. 

It  was  the  most  fatal  n6gligenc^  of  Charles  IIL^  nitaegieoi. 
and  the  lasting  misfortune  of  his  son^  that  the 
education  of  Fdrdhiiand  IV.  was  entrusted  to  the 
prince  di  San  Nicandro,  a  man  utterly  destitute 
of  UbiHty  or  knowledge.  The  young  monarch, 
who  was  not  deficient  in  natural  capacity,  was 
thus  permitted  to  remain  in  the  grossest  igno* 
fance.  The  sports  of  the  fidd  were  the  only  oc« 
isupation  and  amusemant  of  his  youth ;  and  the 
eiharacter  of  his  subsequent  reign  was  deplorably 
Influenced  by  the  idleness  and  distaste  for  public 
alBdrs,  in  which  he  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up. 
The  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  with  the  princess  m^mni. 
Caroline  of  Austria,  put  a  term  to  the  ascendancy  |7Qg 
of  Charles  III.  over  the  Neapolitan  counsels. 
His  iUthfiil  servant  Tanucci  lost  his  authority  in 
the  administration ;  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
flnaOy  disgraced;  and  the  ambitious  consort  of 
Ferdinand^  having  gained  an  absolute  sway  over 

^  The  ancient  fendil  supe-  ment  finally  withbdd  the  an- 

riority  olaimed  by  the  fOfCM  nod  oftring  of  homage  to  the 

over  the  kingdom  of  the  Sici-  pope,   and  the  present  of  a 

KoB  was  not,  however,  altoge-  white  palfrey  and  tribute,  its 

ther  resisted  until  1 788.  In  that  symbols.  (I'Art  de  verifier  les 

year  the  Neapolitan  govern-  Dates,  voL  m.  p.  869.) 
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the  inind  of  h^fi^Ue  husband^  engrossed  thedixeo* 
tion  of  the  state.    Her  assumption  of  the  reiitt  of 
sovereignty  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  a  minion, 
nciLT,        who  acquired  as  decided  an  mfluence  ova  her  spU 
A^ILri^  rit,  as  she  already  exercised  over  that  of  the  king. 
hjS^jwBg  This  was  the  famous  Acton^  a  low  Irish  adven- 
Sll'^fher  *^'^''  ^^^  **^  occupying  some  station  in  the 
Aot^       French  marine^  passed  into  Tuscany^  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  grand-duke.     He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  in  an 
expedition  against  the  pirates  of  Barbary ;  and 
thenceforth  his  elevation  was  astonishingly  rapid 
He  became  known  to  the  queen,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  Neapolitan  navy.     Still 
young,  and  gifi;ed  with  consummate  address,  he 
won  the  personal  &vor  of  Caroline ;  he  governed 
while  he  seemed  implicitly  to  obey  her;   and 
without  any  higher  qualifications^  or  any  know- 
ledge beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  profession, 
he  was  successively  raised  to  the  office  of  minister 
Hbiiaiiiiiit.  of  wiir  and  of  foreign  affiurs.    The  whole  power 
•diniioeiioe.  Qf  government  centered  in  his  person;  and  Actcm 
was  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Sicilies,  when  the 
corrupt  court  and  the  misgoverned  state  encoun- 
tered the  universal  shock  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. * 

*    Orloff  and  Duval,  Me-  ''  is  not  more.  aaUmiahing  than 

moires,  &c.  sur  le  Royaume  d^  his  keeping  his  growid.'    He 

Na^s,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1S8— 171,  first  appeared  in  Tuscany  as  a 

&C.    "  Acton's  rise,"  says  For-r  barher.    At.  the  age  of  60  he 

syth  of  him  at  a  later  period,  married  a  girl  of  14,  his  bro- 
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tber^s  flaughter  or  perhiqps  his 
own ;  for  he  was  her  mother's 
professed  cecisbeo  long  before 
and  after  her  birth.  This  child 
brought  Sir  John  a  child  dar- 
ing my  stay  in  Naples.  -  An 
express  went  instandy  to  Ca- 


serta*  The  queen  drove  into  CHAP, 
town  in  the  morning  with  pre- 
sents to  the  lying-in  lady.  In 
the  afternoon  came  the  king, 
and  made  the  new  bom  babe  a 
coloneV    Vol.  ii.  p.  $65. 


luruiAJtD 

tlCILT. 

17SS— 178» 


PART  II. 


kB  VonDou—StaU-of  the  papal  Pamer  and  DanmAms  m  the 
eighieentk  Cenimy — Umoertal  Revolt  of  Europe  agamei  ikt 
papal  AyAhonijf  ^  Sueceewm  of  Pon^i  —  Benedki  XIV. 
(LmHberthd) — His  enUghiened  and  amuMe  Spent — Clemeti 
XIV.  (OanganelUJ^His  Vhrtuee  and  Accon^rukmenU^ 
Suppression  of  ike  JesmU^Phu  VL— Unimportant  Commenee- 
ment  of  Us  calamitous  Pontificate — States  of  thb  Hoosb  or 
Satot— 7%etr  eonUnml  Aggrandixement— Victor  Awmdm 
II.— His  admirable  domestic  Admmstra^on^His  Abdicationr- 
His  oom  Attempt  to  resume  his  Crown — Revoking  Ingratitnk 
of  Us  Son^His  Death^Reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  III.— 
Wisdom  of  his  Oovemment-^Victor  Amadeus  III. — ^Titkaiit-* 
Sombre  Reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  de  Medici— His 
vain  Efforts  to  perpetuate  the  Esistenee  of  Us  Hous9—His 
Death— Giovan  Oastone^  tke  but  Duke  of  Us  Line^Bedkkss 
Dissipation  of  Us  Reign — His  Deatk — Extinetion  of  tke  save- 
reign  Line  of  Medici— Tke  Orand-4uck^  under  tke  House  qf 
Lorraine— Government  of  tke  Emperor  Francis  I.—Bem^heat 
Reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Lorraine^His  numerous  R^fimn^^ 
Prosperity  of  tke  Grmnd^dmk$f—He quiie  iH  ioassmnetke  m- 
perial  Cromn^Ingratitude  of  tke  Tuscans^Total  CesemUm  ^ 
ike  Work  of  Improvement — Modbka — Conlmtierf  DmIm  ^ 
tke  House  of  Este—Long  and  calamitous  Reigns  of  tke  Dukes 
Ritmldo^  Francesco  III.,  and  Ercole  III^—ApproacUng  E9- 
tincAm  of  tkdr  Line—OnvoA—Skare  of  tke  RepMk  in  ike 
War  of  tke  Austrian  Suecession^Tke  City  barely  surrtndsnd 
to  tke  Austriams  by  ike  Senate— Intolerable  Insolentt  smdEsD^ 
acUons  of  tke  Conquerors— General  Insurrectiefn  of  tke  tamer 
People  against  Odr  foreign  TyranU—Tke  Austrians  driven 
witk  Lou  and  Disgrace  from  tke  City— Heroic  Consteu^  ^ 
tke  People— Tke  Okgarcky  suffered  to  revive— Affairs  if  Car- 
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TkeFeofU^ih&k I$hnddmem  to  revoU^b^  the  Tyrmm^ 
ofOetloa  Jtotig  StruggU  (^  Oawa  to  recmxr  ker  Domimmu — 
AdnenlwptM  of  Theodore  de  Neuhoff^  the  ephemeral  King  of 
Corsica — The  Senate  of  Genoa  obtaint  the  Aid  of  France — A 
RepMie  estabKihed  in  Corsica-^ovemmeni  of  Poichal  PaoH 
—The  Sovereignty  of  Corsica  ceded  to  Lome  XV.  hy  the 
Genoese  Senate— Conqmst  qf  ffo  Island  &y  the  French— 
VxNica — fVeahneu  and  Jkud  Decay  qf  the  RepMk— Forced 
Neutrality  qf  the  State  m  the  Wars  qf  Europe— Re^conquest  qf 
the  Morea  hy  the  Turks — Peace  of  Passaromtz — Fenice  faUs 
into  utter  Oblivion — Relaxation  of  Vigour  in  the  Venetian  Des^ 
poUsm—'Frighiful  Licentiousness  qfpriomte  Meamers  in  Venice 

— C0H€L1T8a>K. 

Tm  papal  history  of  the  dghteentfa  eentury  ia  CHAP. 
Buurked  "by  few  circimiBtaiicea  of  importance  or      ^* 
interest    But  the  succession  of  pontifis  during 
this  age  is  adorned  with  examples  of  moral  exp- 
edience and  even  of  intellectual  accomplishments^  steto  ^^  a« 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  any  of  the  tem-  £|S^£SS^ 
poral  thrones  of  the  world.     The  spectacle  of  ^^^ 
personal  worth  in  a  LiUEnbertini  or  a  Ganganelli  '^^^'^y* 
might  almost  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  existence 
of  an  authority^  which  in  their  hands  seemed  to 
oSnr  some  atonement  to  insulted  credulity  for  the 
usurpation  and  imposture  (^  its  foundations.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  ponti£&,  who  were  worthy  in 
thequselves  of  respect  and  esteem,  could  not  cor- 
rect the  inherent  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vemmenty  or  arrest  the  fearful  and  rapid  progress 
9i  desolation  and  decay  in  their  states.    In  their 
relations  with  temporal  powers,  the  popes  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  draoineer  over  the  con- 
scieBces  of  pnnoes  and  the  superstitious  fears  of 
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their  people.    The  most  higotted  nations  b^an 

to  spurn  the  degradation  of  blind  submission  to 

the  Holy  See ;  and  the  universal  revolt  of  catholic 

'Uml^  Europe  against  the  pretensions  of  papal  jurisdic- 

vmwmti    tion  had^  for  the  interests  of  the  popedom,  all  the 

£^^     fatal  results  of  a  new  Reformation.    In  the  eigh- 

^[^^o-  teenth  century,  the  successors  of  the  Gr^ories 

^''         and  the  Innocents  of  the  olden  time  might  deplore 

the  causes,  which  had  released  the  human  mind 

from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  taught  it 

to  burst  from  the  thraldom  of  their  ancient  in- 

fluence.    But  they  had  at  least  penetration  to 

discern  the  total  change  of  circumstances ;  and, 

in  general,  they  accommodated  their  measures 

with  discretion  and  wisdom  to  the  fitllen  fortunes 

of  their  See. 

Pope  Clement  XL  who,  as  I  observed  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St  Petor 
in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  oc- 
cupied his  seat  for  twenty-one  years.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Jansenists,  to  which  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  inveigled  or  compelled  to  give 
his  reluctant  consent,  belong  only  to  the  history 
of  France ;  but  the  share,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  take  in  those  religious  disputes,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  embittered  the  happiness 
of  his  long  pontificate.  In  Italy,  too,  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  filled  him  for  several 
years  with  perpetual  disquietude ;  and  the  strict 
neutrality,  of  which  his  weakness  dictated  the 
necessity,  and  which  he  wished  to  observe  with 
scrupulous  impartiality  between  the  great  rival 
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powers,  could  not  shi^  his  states  from  pBlage 
and  his  dignity  from  outrage.  Each  of  the  can* 
didates  &r  the  Spanish  throne  reproached  him 
that  he  £Etvored  the  other ;  and  the  Austrians,  by  ^^^^ 
the  comxnission  of  every  excess  in  the  papal  ter- 
ritories, after  their  victory  at  Turin,  compelled 
him  to  annul  the  recognition  of  Philip  V.  as  king 
of  Spain,  which  the  French  had  extorted  from 
him,  and  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  arch-duke 
Charles  in  its  place. 

The  death  of  Clement  XI.  in  1721  was  followed 
by  the  elevation  of  Innocent  XIII.,  whose  unim- 
portant pontificate  lasted  only  three  years ;  and,  in 
1724,  Benedict  XIII.  was  raised  to  the  tiara.  The 
name  of  this  pope  has  acquired  the  reproach  of 
£uiaticism  and  superstition,  by  his  pubfication  of 
the  ridiculous  legend  of  Gregory  VIL ;  and  the 
blind  confidence,  which  he^  placed  in  the  infamous 
cardinal  Coscia,  exposed  the  Roman  people  to  the 
intolerable  rapacity  and  venality  of  that  avarici- 
ous minister  and  his  subaltern  extortioners.  Yet 
in  personal  conduct,  Benedict  XIII.  was  pious, 
meek,  and  charitable ;  and  it  was  his  advanced 
age  and  infirmities,  rather  than  natural  deficiency 
of  understanding,  which  his  subjects  had  cause  to 
deplore.  His  successor  Clement  XII.,  who  re- 
placed him  in  1730,  and  reigned  ten  years,  was  of 
very  opposite  character.  He  belonged  rather  to 
the  class  of  popes  who,  in  the  two  preceding  crai- 
turies,  had  sacrificed  their  tranquillity  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  repress  the  growth  of  religious  inde-^ 
pendence,  than  to  that  of  the  pacific  pontifl^.  who 
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CHAP,  immediatdy  preceded  and  f<Aowed  him.   Hesu^ 
^l*      cessirelT  embroiled  himself  with  the  courts  of 

PART  n 

\^N^  Portugal^  France,  Austria,  and  Spain;  and  he 
^"ISSl^  shewed  so  little  disposition  to  resign  any  of  the 
1700-1780  ^i^g^iute  prerogatiyes  of  las  See,  tiiat  his  pontifi- 
cate was  consumed  in  eternal  and  ineffectual  con- 
tention.   The  European  powers  evinced  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  assumed  sanctity  of  his  station; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Polbh  election, 
the  Austrian  army  violated  the  neutrality  of  his 
states  and  lived  at  free  quarters  in  the  provinces 
of  Romagna  and  Ferrara;  while  the  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans  plundered  the  environs  of  Rome 
and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.    The  papal  sob- 
jects^  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  his  Hdi- 
ness^  were  thus  exposed  to  all  the  ra^iges  of  mt. 
Bmt^iek         It  was  ou  the  death  of  Clement  XIL  in  1740, 
uSsi^!)^  that  Prospero  Lambertini^  the  most  enUghteiied 
and  virtuous  of  the  Roman  pontiffi^  was  raised 
to  the  tiara  under  the  title  of  B^iedict  XIV. 
ffiiMiigh-  This  amiable  man  has  been  justly  characterised 
Ldabie      as  the  first  pope^  who  knew  how  to  resign  widi 
'^^^        dignity  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Holy 
See.    He  immediately  acconunodated  all  the  dis- 
puteSj  in  which  his  predecessor  had  involved  the 
papacy ;  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  wise  eco- 
nomy in  the  administration  of  his  states  r  and  he 
acqidred^  by  his  tolerant  and  unassuming  spint, 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  Europe.   Yet  the 
influence  of  his  personal  character^  and  the  purity 
of  his  intentions^  could  not  protect  his  subjects 
from  insult  and  sufibring,  during  the  sanguinary 
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war  of  the  Austrian  succession.    But  after  tlie  chap. 
peaceof  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  his  efforts  were  unceasing     ^^* 

IfAET  II* 

to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by  the  unproyoked 


violation  of  bis  neutrali^ ;  and  his  people  bad 
reason  to  deem  his  life  too  shorty  when  it  terml-  ^^^^'^ 
nated  in  1758. 

The  successor  of  Lambert|ni  did  not  emulate 
his  moderation.  Clement  XIII.  evinced  a  lauda- 
ble desire  for  the  reform  of  manners^  and  for  the 
correction  of  the  clergy.  But  bis  zeal  for  the 
defence  of  the  Boman  Catholic  £uth  was  mingled 
with  the  rasb  and  selfish  design  o{  re-establishing 
the  papal  ppwer ;  and  he  was  far  from  possessiug 
the  tal^ts^  the  address^  the  persuasive  mannert 
or  even  the  firmness  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  en- 
gaged, as  Clement  XII.  bad  done,  in  &tal  dis- 
putes with  the  Catholic  princes,  which  only  ex- 
hibited to  contempt  the  imbecility  of  his  spiritual 
authority ;  and  like  that  pontiff  he  exposed  him- 
sdf  and  his  dignity  to  cruel  humiliations.  He 
died  in  1769,  and  it  required  all  the  conciliating 
policy  of  another  Lambertini  to  calm  the  irrita- 
tion, which  his  injudicious  violence  had  excited 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  cardinal  element 
Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  who  was  placed  at  thid  criti-  guieiii.) 
cal  juncture  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  XIV.,  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  difficult  task  of  allaying  the  ferment, 
which  his  imprudent  predecessor  had  provoked ; 
and  his  wise  and  moderate  conduct  soon  healed 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

pp2 
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Regtilar  but  unostentatious  in  «ll  thie  exercuem  of 
devotion;  simple  and  unaffected  in  liis  manners; 
intellectual  and  philosophical  in  his  tastes ;  huma- 
^^S^S^  nity  and  temperance  were  the  favorite  virtues  of 
2J^T^  this  celebrated  pontiff-  He  had  cultivated  them 
"gjj^2;  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery ;  they  di  J  not  forsake 
him  on  his  throne;  and  they  deserve  the  place 
which  the  chisel  of  Canova  has  assigned  to  them 
on  his  tomb.  Of  his  own  zeal  for  the  arts^  the 
foundation  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  is  a  noble 
monument;  but  the  most  memorable  pofitical 
SfSSnii**"  *^^  ecclesiastical  act  of  his  reign  was  the  sup- 
"i77^  pression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  tiara^  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  for 
the  execution  of  this  remarkable  measure ;  and 
the  later  assent  of  the  empress-queen  Maria 
Theresa  left  him  no  excuse  for  delaying  its  con- 
summation. The  reluctance  which  he  evinced  to 
perform  his  promise,  did  not  proceed  from  any 
affection  to  the  proscribed  order;  but  from  per- 
sonal apprehension  of  their  vengeance,  this 
sofi^tary  weakness  of  his  elevated  mind  hastened 
him  to  the  grave.  After  the  act  of  suppite^ion, 
he  was  haunted  by  perpetual  fear  of  poison ;  hJB 
frame  sank  under  the  horrors  of  a  diseased  Ittiagi- 
nation ;  and  he  died  of  the  effects  of  terror,  actii^ 
upon  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  stodj 
and  application  to  business.  He  was  himsdf 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Jesuits;  and  the  general  hatred,  which  Wias  en- 
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tertained  at  the  time  against  the  suppressed  foody^  CHAP, 
caused  the  accusation  to  be  loudly  echoed.    But      ^^r 
the  charge  was  contradicted  by  the  report  of  his  v^^y^-^ 
physicians,  and  seems  to  have  been  wholly  ground-  ^x!'^  ^ 
less.    The  long  pontificate  of  Pius  VL,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1775,  will  not  merit  attention  in  pig,y|^ 
this  place ;  for  the  sufierings  and  humiliation  of  2f  S2^' 
that  unhappy  and  well-meaning  pontiff, — ^the  vie-  ^^J^TSS^ 
tim  of  foreign  tyranny, — belong  to  a  later  period  JigSSl^^" 
than  is  embraced  in  the  present  work. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  nAm  op 


we  have  seen  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  «'  "^▼"^- 

1700—1789 

continually  increased  by  the  military  and  political  Tbor  oonti- 
talents  of  its  princes,  and  by  the  consummate  art^  ^^ 
with  which  they  accommodated  their  alliances  in  "*"** 
the  wars  of  Europe  to  the  selfish  gratification  of 
their   personal   ambition  and  interest.     Victor 
Amadeus  II.  betrayed  his  ultimate  views,  when 
he  compared  Italy  to  an  artichoke,  which  must 
be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf;  and  his  son  pursued  his 
designs  with  similar  fortune,  and  with  equal  or 
even  superior  address.     Thus,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  acquisition  of  Montferrat  and  other 
important  territories  consolidated  their  continen- 
tal states ;  and  though  Sicily  was  lost  in  the  war 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  possession  of  Sar- 
dinia with  the  regal  title  was  still  no  contempti- 
ble prize  for  the  descendants  of  the  counts  of 
Maurienne.    Thus,  too,  the  issue  of  the  war  of 
1733  added  one  considerable  fragment  of  the 
Milanese  duchy  to  Piedmont;  and  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe  tore  another  large  district  from 
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CHAP,   the  Austrian  provinces  of  Italy^  and  gave  flie 
^^-     kings  of  Sardinia  the  line  of  the  Tesfaio  and  ctf 
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v^^/^  lake  Maggiore  for  thdr  eastern  frontkr. 
TBs^?om       The  able  administration^  by  wfaieh  Victor  Ama- 

OF  S4TOT. 

1700L-1780  deos  IL  and  his  son  laboured  to  improve  the 
2^J*^  resources  of  their  states^  was  as  remarkable  ni 
their  energy  and  courage  in  the  work  of  aggran- 
Hit  •dmin.  dizement.  Aftet  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  the  f(M^ 
1^  mer  of  those  princes  employed  the  sixteen  le. 
^  maining  years  of  his  long  reign  in  strengthenfag 
his  fortresses  and  army ;  in  encouraging  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  and  intelligence  axtaong  hid  sub- 
jects ;  in  simplifying  the  administration  df  ju^ 
tice ;  and  in  fostering  agriculture^  commerce^  and 
manufisu^ures: — ^particularly  those  in  Piedmont  (tf 
silk  and  cloths.  Victor  Amadeus  had  receired 
from  nature  a  passionate  love  of  system^  and  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  detail.  The  equalixirticKi 
of  the  land-tax,  which  he  commenced  in  his  do- 
minions, has  often  been  cited  as  a  model  of  finan- 
cial arrangement  His  wise  measures  in  other 
respects  had  already  doubled  his  revenues,  without 
oppressing  his  people ;  and  we  may  applaud  the 
general  principle,  without  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular policy,  which  stripped  the  feudatories  df 
Savoy  and  IMedmont  of  t^eir  exclusive  privil^ies, 
and  subjected  the  noble  order  to  the  same  burtliaia 
as  the  other  classes  of  his  subjects. 

The  protracted  and  brilliant  cweer  of  Victor 
Amadeus  had  enchained  the  attention  of  Europe: 
the  dose  of  his  life  might  exhibit  to  contempt  the 
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mockery  of  human  ambition.    In  some  unex-  CHiiP. 
plained  fit  of  caprice^  the  old  monarch  resolved     ^^* 

^  PAS.T  II. 

to  abdicate  the  regal  crown  and  the  throne  of  Z^ 
those  dominions,  which  it  had  been  the  pride  and  ^™o^ 
labour  of  his  years  to  acquire^  to  extend,  and  to  itoo^itw 
improve.    In  an  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  ^•^'^^ 
state,  the  great  functionaries  of  justice,  and  all    1730 
the  principal  nobles  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and  Pied- 
mont, he  solemnly  resigned  his  authority,  and 
transferred  the  alliance  of  his  subjects  to  his 
son  Charles  Emmanuel ;  and  reserving  to  himself 
only  an  income  suitable  for  a  provincial  noble- 
man, he  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  the 
half-ruined  castie  of  Chamberry,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  duchy  of  Savoy.    He  was  accompanied 
to  this  retreat  by  a  lady,  the  widow  of  the  count 
di  San  Sebastiano,  who  had  long  privately  been 
his  mistress,  and  whom,  having  lately  married,  he 
now  created  marchioness  of  Spino. 

But  he  had  scarcely  lived  a  year  in  this  seclu-  Hii  tmb  at- 


sion,  before  he  became  completely  weary  of  a  ti^hu^ 
repose,  so  different  from  all  the  tenor  of  Us  past  ^'''' 
life,  and  so  unnatural  to  his  restless  spirit  His 
mind  was  irritated  by  the  discovery — a  discovery 
which  history  might  have  revealed  to  him  earlier 
—that  a  monarch  w^  dethrones  himself  offers 
only  an  allurement  for  ingratitude  and  neglect 
His  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  aspiring  sug- 
gestions of  his  wife,  who  still  cherished  the  hope 
of  sharing  a  throne ;  and  after  removing  to  tiie 
castle  of  Moncalieri  near  Turin,  he  made  a  rash 
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CHAP,    effort  to  resume  the  reins  of  goTemment    But 
^'-      his  subjects  remembered  only  his  inquiet  ent«- 

PART  II  *f  A 

v^vw   prises  and  his 'despotic  temper^  and  forgot  the 
m^o^    later  benefits  of  his  reign.    Wh^i  he  privately 
i7(w^u8o  appeared  at  the  gates  of  his  ci^ital,  they  were 
closed  against  him;  and  when  his  son^  with  a 
spirit  which  resembled  his  own,  shamefully  pre- 
ferred the  dictates  of  ambition  to  those  of  nature, 
BeToitio|    no  arm  was  raised  to  defend  him.    He  returned 
if^^ilw  *   ™  despair  to  Moncalieri ;  he  was  outrageously 
torn  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  and  hur- 
ried half-naked  into  rigorous  imprisonment  at 
Rivoli;  and  his  wife  shared  a  similar  fate,  and 
was  at  first  separated  from  him.    His  son  resisted 
his  pressing  solicitations  for  an  interview,  and 
never  afterwards  saw  him.    He  was  permitted  to 
Hit  death,    rctum  to  Moncalieri ;  and  he  died  there,  still  in 
confinement,  in  the  foUowing  year : — ^an  example 
of  the  inextinguishable  lust  of  power,  and  the 
victim  of  detestable  filial  ingratitude.  * 
Reign  of         The  active  and  warlike  career  of  Charles  Em- 

Charlef  Em- 

muineiiii.  mauuel  IIL,  until  the  peace  of .  Aix-la-Chapdle 
gave  final  security  and  repose  to  his  states,  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  general  affiiirs  of 
Italy.  After  that  pacification  of  Europe,  he 
reigned  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for  twenty- 

*  For  a  full  and  interesting  the  sensitiveness  of  the  reign- 
account  of  these  circumstances,  ing  family  of  Sardinia,  see  the 
compiled  apparently  from  ori-  Memoires,  See.  (toI.  iii.  pp. 
ginid  documents, .  but  with  a  Idl — 154.)  of  Costa  deBeaiure- 
tender  and  prudent  regard  for  gard,  before  cited* 
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five  years ;  and  however  the  mind  may  revcdt  chap. 
from  his  conduct  as  a  son^  we  are  bound  to  ao-      ^'* 
knowledge  that  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL  was  a  v^^v.^^ 
great  general,  a  great  politician,  a  great  and  even  ^^^ 
a  good  king.     After  the  termination  of  hostilities  itoi^uso 
in  1748,  he  rivalled  and  surpassed  his  father  in  wisdonor 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration.    So  much  had  men?^*'^ 
the  power  of  his  house  already  increased  before 
his  last  war,  that  at  its  commencement,  fifteen 
days  only  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  he 
Was  able  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  40,000  of  his  native  troops,  highly  disciplined 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train  of  artillery 
and  pontoons,  and  all  the  materiel  of  scientific 
warfisu*e.    The  Idsure  of  his  after  years  was  em- 
ployed in  the  admirable  construction  of  a  chain  of 
Alpine  fortresses,  which  might  have  proved^  an 
impregnable  frontier  for  his  states  and  for  all 
Italy  against  the  invasion  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary armies ;  if  those  beautiful  works  had  been 
defended  with  the  same  skill  which  constructed 
them;  or  if  the  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  had  in- 
herited his  unconquerable,  spirit  and  his  eminent 
talents. 

Nor  were  the  labours  of  this  active  monarch 
cpnfined  to  martial  objects.  He  perfected  the 
equalization  of  the  landrtax  and  the  compilation 
of  laws,  which  his  father  had  commenced :  he 
built  many  splendid  edifices  of  civil  architecture; 
and  he  extended  an  enlightened  and  generous 
protection  to  men  of  science  and  letters.  On  his  vietorAiM. 
death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Ama-   ^1773 
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CHAP,  deus  IIL^  a  prince  of  inforior  capacity ;  iMit  wte 
^»     deswves  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  for  ha 
^^!^  encouragement  of  Uteraturo  and  art,  and  lus 
S^^lSiSL   efforts  to  turn  the  pacific  ccmunencem^rt  of  \m 
iaX!Sm  reign  to  proit^  by  embellishing  his  states  and 
bestowing'  on  than  a  variety  of  useful  establish- 
ments.   Thus  passed  the  first  twenty-six  years  of 
his  reign: — the  storm  of  fordgn  war  which  dcmded 
the  evening  of  his  life  belongs  not  to  our  present 
subject  * 
TOMAinr.       In  the  fortunes  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany; 
'"^'"^  during  the  age  embraced  in  this  chapter,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  prominent  circumstance :  tlie 
extinction  of  the  soverdgn  line  of  the  Medici, 
and  the  assignment  of  their  throne  to  a  yomigra 
soBiiire      branch  of  the  imperial  house  of  Lorraine.     The 

Fngn  of  tod 

g^-^e,  sombre  reign  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III.,  dur- 

d«'  M  edioL  ing  which  Florence  became  the  seat  of  fimatical 

superstition,  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the 

annihilation  of  his  fiunily.    His  unhappy  dispoa- 

tion  seemed  to  shed  a  witiiering  influence  upmi 

whatever  he  attempted.    MisenMe  in  his  own 

Hii  Tib  ef.  matrimonial  connection,  he  was  destined  to  inflict 

iMtute  the  the  curse  of  sterility  upon  every  marriage  which 

luf  iioiiae.    he  anxiously  negociated  to  perpetuate  the  exist* 

ence  of  his  house.    He  caused  his  two  sons  to 

marry :  they  had  neither  of  them  chfldren,  and 

the  second  separated  firom  hi^  wife.    He  gave  Mb 

only  daughter  to  the  elector-palatine :  she  bore 

•  Muratori,  Denina.  passim,     ale  de  Savoie,  vol.  iiu  pp.  5$ 
Costa    de   Beaur^;ard)    Me-     — dOIS. 
■Miires,  &€•  «ir  la  Maison  Roy- 
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f  hat  pTince  no  is8ue.    Then^  foreseeing  with  Iiitter  CHAP, 
certainty  the  extinctkm  of  his  own  posterity^  but      ^* 
still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  preserving  at  least   v^pv^^ 
the  duration  of  his  fiunily,  he  induced  his  Inrother^  mS^so 
the  cardinal  Francesco  Mark  de'  Medici,  to  abjure 
his  y6w  of  celibacy,  and  at  an  advanced  age  to 
espouse  a  princess  of  Gonzaga :  but  this  marriage 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  others.    Thus 
disappointed  in  every  design  of  prolonging  tl^ 
existence  of  a  dynasty,  whose  years  were  already 
inevitably  numbered  to  their  close,  Cosmo  IIL  HisdMtb. 
sank  into  the  tomb;  but  not  before  he  had  sur-    1723 
vived  all  the  male  heirs  of  his  fisunily,  except  his 
second  son,  Giovan  Gastone. 


That  prince  who  succeeded  him  was  oppressed  okmn  gm- 
with  infirmities,  which  confined  him  almost  habi-  dokeorhb 

line* 

tually  to  his  couch.  His  life  had  hitherto  been 
overclouded  with  gloom  and  wearisome  disgust, 
by  the  austere  and  morose  temper  of  his  father, 
and  by  the  hypocritical  sanctity  which  Cosmo  had 
brought  into  vogue  at  his  court.  The  first  Care 
of  Giovan  Gastone,  on  his  deliverance  from  the 
ccmstraint  in  which  he  had  lived  beyond  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  was  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  extravagance  and  folly.  H&  |^^^ 
bed  was  surrounded  by  buffoons  and  flatterers,  by  «^>^  >^«>s^ 
rapacious  menials  and  low-bom  favorites,  who,  so 
that  they  but  amused  his  vacant  idleness  and  be- 
guiled him  of  the  recollection  of  hte  infirmities, 
enjoyed  the  impunity  to  dilapidate  and  consume 
his  finances  by  every  species  of  embeazlemeot. 
Reckless  of  the  futiure,  and  desirow  oeiy  of  dos- 
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CHAP,   ing  his  ears  agamst  the  humiliating  rqport  <rf  that 

PA&T  II. 


^^'      diplomatic  ccmtiest  for  his. succession,  which  filled 


all  the  courts  of  Europe,  he  thought  not  of  tiie 
i79f^vm  miseries  and  wrongs  of  his  people.    He  set  no 
bounds  to  his  profusion  and  the  dissipation  of 
Hit  death,  their  wealth;  and  when  he  died,  his  reign  had 
^''^37    inflicted  many  deep  wounds  on  the  natural  pros- 
perity of  Tuscany.     The  death  of  his  sister,  a 
SthT*^"   few  years  afterwards,  completed  the  extinction  d 
re^  mie  of  thc  sovcreigu  house  of  Medici.    A  distant  colla- 
teral branch  of  the  same  original  stock,  descended 
from  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Cosmo, 
was  left  to  survive  even  to  these  times ;  but  no 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ducal  house  was 
ever  recognized  in  its  members. 
The  gniid.       Prancis  of  Lorraine,  the  consort  of  Maria  The- 
tb!^ue^^  resa  of  Austria,  to  whom  this  inheritance  was 
assigned  by  the  peace  of  Vieiina,  naturally  resided 
little  in  Tuscany;  and  his  elevation  to  the  im- 
StS^SSS!  perial  crown  sieemed  to  consign  the  grand-duchy 
rorFnneisiJ  ^  j-jj^  j^j|g  administration  of  foreign  viceroys. 

But  the  governors  chosen  by  Francis  were  men  of 
ability  and  virtue,  who  strove  to  ameliorate  the 
1765     condition  of  the  people ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  his  will,  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  to 
Tuscany  a  sovereign  of  its  own.    This  was  his 
second  son,  Peter  Leopold,  to  whom  he  bequeadied 
the  grand-duchy,  while  his  eldest,  Joseph  II.,  sue* 
ceeded  to  his  imperial  crown. 
Benefioent       Leopold  was  ouly  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
ter  Leopold  ho  commeuced  a  reign,  which  exhibited  to  admi- 

of  liorraioe.  ^ 
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ration  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  patriot  dud  a  philo-  CHAP, 
sopher  on  the  throne.    It  may  be  true,  as  it  has     ^* 
been  asserted,  that  his  actions  were  not  always  \^^^ 
free  from  the  taint  of  error  and  selfishness ;  for  it^^^tw 
where  are  human  motives  to  be  found  of  unalloyed 
purity?   But,  that  the  ultimate  and  the  dearest 
object  of  his  heart,  was  to  renderliis  people  happy, 
ii  is  impossible  to  doubt.    Among  a  multitude  of  Hb  Bnme- 
useful  labours,  he  fostered  science  and  art ;  he  fo^r" 
encouraged  agriculture,  by  bringing  neglected 
lands  into  cultivation,  by  dividing  them  into  a 
great  number  of  little  properties  subject  only  to 
an  easy  rent,  and  by  giving  every  cultivator  a 
security  and  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil;  he  promoted  commerce  by  destroying  all 
restrictions ;  and  he  left  the  people  to  raise  in 
their  own  way  the  moderate  suppUes,  hy  which 
his  economy  enabled  him  to  support  the  admi-  pro8p«rit7 
nistration  and  to  discharge  the  public  debt  of  the  daX^* 
nation.     He  disbanded  his  army,  as  a  pernicious 
and  useless  expence  in  a* feeble  state;  and  he 
trusted  the  safety  of  his  person,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  to  the  affection  of  a 
people,  with  whom  he  often  mingled  unknown, 
that  he  might  observe  their  character  and  learn 
their  wants.     His  reforms  extended  through  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  departments  of 
state,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  even  through 
the  manners  of  his  subjects.    And  yet  nothing 
was  done  rashly  or  in  haste.    He  was  a  sincere 
friend  to  religion ;  but  his  zeal  did  not  prevent 
him  from  introducing  a  commutation  of  tythes. 
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CHAP,  and  subjecting  church  lands  to  the  graeral  bur- 
^*     thens  of  the  state.    He  banished  the  inquisitieD, 

PAAT   Ha 

w»v«J  and  reduced  the  number  oi  monks  and  nuns,  by 
im!^^  restraining  the  &cility  with  whidi  the  mimastic 
vows  had  irrevocably  been  sealed.  He  opened 
the  offices  of  state  to  all  ranks ;  he  threw  dowo 
all  exclusions  and  iinrms  of  absurd  etiquette  in  bis 
court;  and  he  introduced  a  p^ect  equality ifl 
judicial  rights.  Finally^  he  simplified  the  foim 
of  justice ;  he  abolished  torture,  corporeal  mutila- 
tion, the  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
property;  and  yet  he  knew  how  to  diminid 
crime,  and  to  render  assassination  unknown  in  Us 
dominions. 

Such  were  the  acts  by  which  this  great  sod 
good  prince  left  his  practical  virtues  to  speak  bf 
their  results.  The  defects  of  his  charactar— fe 
nature  is  not  perfect,  and  history  therefore  cannot 
be  a  panegyric — were  too  anxious  a  desire  of 
interference  in  the  minor  details  of  government,* 
and  too  arbitrary  a  spirit  in  flie  enforc^nent  d 
his  £»vorite  measures.  He  ardently  desired  tlie 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  but  he  reserved  that  th^ 
must  be  happy  after  his  own  ideas;  aadinhisieai 
to  watch  over  the  integrity  of  his  ministers,  he 
descended  to  the  meanness  of  placing  spies  upon 

*  '*  Perhaps  this  activity  was  themselves ;  perhaps  be  Jeft  too 
too  meddling,  too  jealous,  too  often  the  mainspringof  tbepo- 
constantlyatworkforaprince;  litical  machine,  to  watch  tiie 
perhaps  he  governed  his  states  action  of  the  imnntest  wbeeb." 
too  n^ch,  and  trusted  the  inte-  Fovsy  th. 
rests  6f  his  people  too  little  to 
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their  actums^  and  gaining  secret  acceis  to  their  CHAP, 
papers  by  the  use  of  fiilse  keys.    His  peo^e  were      ^- 
weaned  of  his  vigilance^  even  in  their  own  cause ;   k^,w 
and  tiie  machinations  of  the  priesthood^  and  the  mS^^Sm 
depraved  morals  of  the  nation,  often  leagued  to 
oppose  his  most  salutary  reforms.    Thus  when,  Heqaiua 
after  successfully  devoting  himself  for  twenty-  th**!!!!!^ 
five  years  to  pnmiote  the  prosperity  of  Tuscany,  *~^ 
he  was  called  to  the  imp&rial  throne  by  the  deatii 
of  his  brother  Joseph  IL,  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  [complain  of  the  insensibility  and  ingratitude  inmtitiiae 
which  secretly  rejoiced  at  his  removal    On  tak-  oant. 
ing  possession  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  the  year 
after  the  period  to  which  this  work  is  limited,  he 
transfimred  the  crown  of  Tuscany  to  his  second 
son,  Ferdinand  Joseph*    The  total  cessation  of  toui  oeMa- 
improvement  in  the  state  which  he  quitted  might  w^riT^iL 
then  afford  one  more  proof,  how  fragile  is  the  p^*""^ 
proie^erity  which  the  best  administered  despotism 
can  confer:  how  short-lived  the  public  rights, 
which  depend  on  the  duration  of  one  man's  vir- 
tues and  power,  and  which  are  neither  guarded 
by  the  spadt  of  the  people,  nor  secured  by  a  free 
constitution,  against  the  malice  or  accidents  of 
tyranny.* 

The  languid  annals  of  the  duchy  of  Modena   moddu. 
during  the  eighteenth  century  will  demand  even 

*  Riguecio  Gallusii,  Storia  pp.   167^176:  —  a  beautiful 

del  Ghran  Ducato  di  Toocana,  picture  of  the  beneficent  reign 

YoL  vn*  b.  yiii.  c  8— to  the  of  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  and  a 

end  of  that  work.    Forsyth,  philosofdiical  examination   of 

Remarks,  &c«  on  Italy,  vol.  ii«  his  singular  diaracter. 
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CHAP,   less  of  our  notice^  than  those  of  Toseaay ;  since 

XI. 

PABT  n. 


^'      while  they  offer  only  a  similar  spectade  oi  the 


III.; 


decay  and  final  extinction  of  an  ancient  dynasty, 
ifoo^im  their  monotonous  tale  of  public  calamity  is  le- 
4^2^^    lieved  by  no  fair  interval  of  prosperity.    I  hsTe 
sTt^'"'  mentioned  that  the  duke  Rinaldo  of  Este,  who 
LoBg  aiid     occupied  the  throne  of  Modena  and  Reggio  when 
ramttoftha  thc  ucw  ccutury  commenced^  entailed  firi^itfiil 
■lido/    '   misery  upon  his  people  by  taking  part  in  the  im 
of  the  Spanish  succession  against  the  BourbonB. 
His  subjects  were  horribly  pillaged  and  ill4mted 
by  the  French  during  their  successes :  but  the 
battle  of  Turin  reinstated  Rinaldo  in  his  dui^es; 
and  the  emperor,  foUr  years  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  rewarded  his  fid^ty  by  sdliog  to  hhn 
the  investiture  of  a  third  little  duchy : — that  of 
Mirandola,  of  which  Charles  V I.  had  deprived  the 
noble  house  of  Pico  by  confiscation.    This  acces- 
sion of  territory  was,  however,  no  recompense  to 
the  subjects  of  Rinaldo  for  their  Bufferings ;  and 
they  smarted  by  a  repetition  of  fweign  oppres- 
sion for  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
In  the  war  of  the  Polish  election,  Rinaldo,  who 
had  now  attained  a  great  age,  was  a  second  time 
obliged  to  fly  and  to  abandon  his  states  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies ;   by  the  peaee  of 
Vienna  he  was  a  second  time  reinstated  in  his 
1737     capital ;  and  he  soon  after  died  there. 
Fruoesco        His  son,  Fraucesco  III.,  who  succeeded  him, 
aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  his  subjects  by  the 
display  of  a  more  warlike  temper,  of  some  taleiits 
for  military  command,  and  of  more  ambition  for 
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personal  distinctidn.    He  was  thus  indaced  (re«  chap« 
versing  his  iSftthw's  politics)  to  take  an  active      ^* 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  against   v^^/^ 
Maria  Theresa ;  and  he  was  driven  from  his  ter-  uw-i'm 
ritories,  by  her  troops  and  those  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.    While  be  was  obliged,  with  his  little 
army,  ttf  share  the  fortune  of  the  Bourlxm  stand* 
ardsj  his  states  being  oyer-irun  for  the  third  time 
in  fifty  years,  were  devastated  abd  ^Ijiaged ;  and 
his  people  ware  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
enormous  contributionij.     The  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
ChapeUe  at  length  restored  his  states  to  him, 
ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the  Austrians  and 
Piedniont<9se,  who  had  occupied  them  for  several 
years;  and  he  increased  tlus  general  misery  by 
his  own  exactions  and  ill  r^ulated  measures  of 
finance.    His  reign  was  protracted  to  forty-three 
years,  and  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  but    1780 
his  patronage  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi, — ^both 
his  subjects,  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
modem  Italians — ^is  the  only  circumstance  which 
reflects  any  honor  upon  his  otherwise  inglorious 
and  oppressive  administration* 

Francesco  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ercole  ^  Ercoie 
III.,  who  was  already  in  the  evening  of  life  when 
he  assumed  the  ducal  crown.  It  was  the  declining 
fortune  of  the  house  of  Este'  to  be  represented  by 
old  men;  and  avarice  is  too  often  the  vice  of 
age.  The  two  last  dukes  had  been  deservedly 
reproached  with  their  exactions;  and  yet  their 
rapacity  might  be  remembered  by  their  subjects 
for  liberality  and  self-denial,  in  comparison  with 

VOL.  H.  Q  q 
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CHAP,  the  graBping  extortioiBs  of  Ercole  IIL   Thembe^ 

^^'     prince  tJius  accumulated  an  imHienBe  treunue 

m^  which>  when  the  hour  of  foreign  dai^er  arrived, 

iro^iTso  instead  of  serving  for  his  defence^  only  excited 
the  cupidity  and  provoked  the  assaults  of  enaodes. 
Ercole  III.  gave  his  only  daughter  in  mamage  to 
one  of  the  Austrian  arch-dukes ;  he  had  neltlMr 
son  nor  male  hdrs ;  and  before  the  convulsion  of 
the  French,  revoluticm  shook  him  firoiti  his  seat^ 

iagUunoI  he  might  already  foresee  the  approaching  and 

lioe.      "  inevitable  extinction  of  1^  line.  * 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Este  flowed  in  a 
paraUel  channd  with  those  of  Italy  :*— a  stream^ 
fi^ce  and  turbulent  in  emerging  fhmi  its  dark 
and  fiur  remote  source;  spukling^  resplendent 
and  beauteous  in  its  onward  tide :  limguid^  cold, 
and  sunless  in  its  later  course;  and  finally  loaii^ 
itself,  silent  and  unnoticed,  in  the  ocean  of  tfane. 
The  marquisses  of  Este  difiq[>kyed  the  blasoniyof 
their  nobility  in  the  Adds  d  Italy,  loi^  befinre  the 
names  of  the  Scda,  the  Carrara,  the  Gonxaga,  the 
Visconti,  the  Medici,  had  broken  forth  from  olh 
scurity ;  and  their  descendants  survived  to  wit- 
ness the  extinction  of  ail  these  rival  houses,  and 
to  perish  the  latest  of  the  native  dynasties  of 
Italy.  The  story  of  the  house  of  Este  is  con- 
nected, indeed,  with  the  Italian  annals,  not  by  the 
support,  but  the  destlruction  of  ItaMan  fireedom; 
and  the  stem  judgment  of  history  will  see  litft 
to  applaud  in  the  political  career  of  its  princes. 

^  Muntorit  ad  annoe,  paMim.  Sismondi,  toI.  xvi.  pp.  SI 8— 3^1* 
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But  to  lite  ^dkdhr,  tfere  enfittBiaest  of  poesy,  the  CHAP, 

passioiiate  Totarf  of  art,  the  cotirt  of  Femra  is  ^^* 

dasBie  ground;  tile  very  nimies  of  the  lett^rad  '"'^''''' 


princes  of  fiste,  unworthy  pa<T(His  of  brighter  itoo-itm 
spkitB  though  they  were,  are  a  talisman  for 
awakening  sweet  recoSecdons ;  and  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  tofoBow  the  last  of  this  race  of  aneient  linei^ 
and  high  assoeiatiims  to  their  ignoMe  tomb,  wi^ 
oat  some  d^jree  of  interest,  pf^haps  even,  of 
regret. 

Having  brought  down  tiie  annals  of  iSke  varions 
monarchies  md  principalities  of  the  p^iinsnk  to 
the  appomted  period,  and  traced  the  fate  of  all 
the  imtive  Italian  dyimsties  to  their  extinction ; 
it  oidy  remains  for  ns  to  devote  oor  concluding 
pages  to  the  aflbm  of  fliose  two  ancient  and  rival 
states,  which  stffl  preserved  the  vain  image  of 
republican  government  Genoa  and  Venice  still 
existed,  and  their  existence  was  associated  to  the 
worid  with  the  memory  of  their  departed  glories : 
when  kingdoms  were  their  subject  provinces,  kad 
foreign  capitals  tilieir  foctories ;  when  their  sons 
HeteAj  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  the  waves, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  east  were  poured  into  their 
laps  for  the  dovnries  of  their  daughters.  Genoa 
and  Venice  still  existed;  but  tiiey  existed  only 
in  tilieir  monuments  of  extinguished  greatness, 
and  veiled  their  imbecSity  only  under  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  names  that  had  once  been 
mighty. 

Genoa,  anciently  the  throne  of  a  bold  and  un-     "'^^ 
tameable  democracy,  insolent  as  brave,  and  licen* 

Qq2 
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(SAP.  tioQS  as  free,  had  long  become  the  quiet  seat  (rf  8 
^l*  staid  and  imperturbable  oligarchy.  Severe  and 
w^/^/  odious  to  the  people,  that  sovereign  body  bad 
1700-1780  bruised  the  head  of  the  commonalty  too  effectually 
to  dread  any  ebullition  of  the  public  hatred. 
During  the  ftrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no 
event  of  interest  or  importance  had  marked  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  republic,— ^except  the  'm- 
surrection  of  Corsiea^  which  I  shall  presently 
notice;  and  no  domestic  transaction  disturbed 
the  repose  and  ii^lorious  oblivion,  which  the 
senate  desired  for  themselves  and  their  state.  In 
observing  the  nullity  of  the  Qenoesje  annals,  which 
throughout  this  epoch  offer  no  £stcts  to  merit  oar 
attention,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  afl 
patriotism,  all  feeling  against  the  stings  of  shame 
and  tyranny,  was  utterly  deadened  and  blunted  in 
the  people.  But  suddenly  their  domestic  was 
exchanged  for  a  foreign  deq^tism ;  they  were 
galled  to  the  quick  and  goaded  to  de£q[>eration  by 
brutal  oppression ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their 
degradation  and  decay,  they  proved  that  there 
had  yet  slumbered  in  their  bosoms  more  than  a 
spark  of  the  generous  fire,  which  had  animated 
their  forefathers.  They  charmed  the  attention 
and  admiration  of.  Europe  by  the  last  expiiipg 
and  glorious  burst  of  that  hereditary  spirit,  once 
turbulent  indeed,  but  nobly  intolerant  of  servi- 
tude, and  which  two  centuries  of  debasement  had 
not  been  able  utterly  to  extinguish. 
Shan  of  the  III  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
tb^warof    Genoese  senate  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
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Bourbon  arms,  because  the  kmir  of  Sardinia  had    CHAP^ 

XL 
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espoused  the  opposite  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  ^^* 
and  they  dreaded  his  being  permitted  to  seize  the 
marquisate  of  Finale,  to  which  they  had  some  pre-  itoo^so 
tensions.  The  position  of  their  republic  rendered  ^I^^^HS^ 
their  alliance  very  acceptable  to  tte  French  and 
Spaniards;  and  the  empress-queen  and  Charles 
Enmianuel  w»e  enraged  at  their  hostility  in  a 
commensurate  degree.  The  efforts  of  the  Genoese 
materially  contributed  to  the  sueoess  of  the  con^- 
federate  Bourbons  in  the  campaign  of  1745 ;  and 
the  reverses  of  the  foQowing  year  left  them  ex- 
posed singly  to  all  the  vengeance  of  their  exas- 
perated enemies.  The  French  and  Spanish  foroM 
evacuated  Italy,  and  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
Provence ;  they  deserted  Genoa  to  her  fiste ;  and 
whale  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  their  pur- 
suers, appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  British 
squadron  blockaded  ^e  port  Terrified  at  their  p««t7 
danger,  the  pusiUttoimous  senate  had  no  other  "^^^^ 
thought  than  to  capitulate;  and  the  marquis  ^^^ 
Botta  Adomo,  the  Austrian  general,  was  suffered  1746 
to  take  possession  of  the  gates,  without  being 
even  required  to  respect  the  honor  and  indepen- 
dence pf  the  state  or  the  property  of  the  people. 
The  senate  engaged  to  surrender  their  troops  as 
prisoners  (^  war;  to  deliver  up  aU  the  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  of  the  republic ;  to  send  the 
doge  and  six  of  their  body  to  Vienna  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  the  empress-queen ;  and  to  phM)e 
four  other  senators  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
general,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
disgraceful  conditions. 
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CHAP.  Botta  Adorfio  w«  110  sooner  admitted  kita  the 
^'*     cky  with  l&^OOOneB,  whiktliev^tnamderofthe 

v^»N^  Austrka  and  Pie^bnmitese  army  encamped  m  the 
nS^Smi  Ge&oese  torritoiy,  tliaa  he  begaat  to  take  the 
gffj^  mo6t  inmdtiag  aad  oppvesaiire  adyantage  <rf  his 
»;^«;i^  aiiccefls  wd  of  the  piisiUaiumity  of  the  semte. 
««a^  His  exactions,  and  the  mpmeaiidiiiaoleiieeof  Us 

troopSt  exceeded  all  boiuidb ;  and  yet  Aey  M 
short  of  the  tyiamiical  and  revengelid  commui^ 
of  his  court.  In  leas  than  three  moathsj  he  ^ 
t0rted  contrihutions  to  the  amoont  of  24,060,000 
florins;  he  suffered  his  troops  to  conraiit  the 
most  htutal  excesses  among  the  citixens  sad 
peasantry ;  and  he  exiled  many  of  the  noUes. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate  strained  every  e^ 
iMTt  to  satisfy  his  exorbitant  demands ;  that  the 
ancient  national  baiik  of  St  George  waa  drained 
of  its  treasures ;  *  that  the  church  plate  and  the 
valuaUes  of  private  persona  were  put  in  reqaia- 
tion ;  that  the  degraded  govemmeirt  toil^  to 
discover  fresli  means  €i  appeasing  their  taniff^ 
tyrants.  The  Austrian  genera]  and  ins  tniope 
multiplied  their  tapacittes  and  tiicor  insults;  nod, 
swaHowing  up  property  and  oirtragiiig  every  fedi- 
ing  of  humanity,  they  left  the  mismaide  peo]^ 

*  The  proqieri^  of  Ais  ee-  die  gorenami  finr  puling  ^ 

lebrated  establkhment^  wbldi  contributions  to  tko  Ausftriiiii» 
had  continued  to  the  epoch  be«  ~  its   creditors  endeftvoured  m 

fore  us  to  fill  Genoa  with  Tast  dieir  ahrm  to  withdraw  tlieff 

retHTttaofweahiibyiCifiirtigB  property   from    its   tnamj' 

speculations,  wm  thus  utterly  The  hank  of  St.  George  was 

ruined.    After  the  spoliations  compelled  to  stop  its  paymenUj 

which  iu  funds  had  sustained,  and    this    source  of 

by  the  forced  loans  required  by  riches  was  dried  up. 
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Uteralfy  nothing  but  life  to  lose.    The  indignant   chap« 
passions  of  the  Genoese  were  thus  naturally  heated      ^^' 
to  the  last  stage  of  desperation ;  and  it  required   w^/^* 
but  tl^  slightest  collision  to  fill  Genoa  with  the  uo^uiw 
flames  of  insurrectioa 

At  this  juncture,  a  fidnt  gleain  of  hope  might 
break  upon  the  goaded  and  suff(»ring  people,  who 
still  possessed  courage  to  merit  a  better  govwn* 
ment  than  thdr  degaierate  oligarchy.  The  main 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  passed  on  after 
their  retreating  opponents  into  Provence ;  Botta 
b^gan  to  despatch  part  of  the  artillery  from  the 
arsenal,  to  assist  them  in  the  siege  of  Antibes ;  and 
a  petty  accident  in  the  streets  produced  a  general  f^^'^.^if 
insurrection.  In  the  removal  of  a  mortar,  its  the  lower 
«iTiage  broke  down;  a  ciowd  was  coUected;  an  ^t^^. 
AustriMi  officer  insolently  struck  a  Genoese  with  tyruts. 
his  cane,  who  refused  to  assist  in  extricating  the 
gun ;  and  the  long  smothered  hatred  burst  forth. 
The  man  boldly  wounded  the  petty  tyrant ;  the 
populace  immediately  assailed  the  Austrian  party 
with  a  diowear  of  stones;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  lower  people  flew  to  arms.  The  numerous 
German  gianrison,  confounded  by  the  sudden  re- 
volt, attacked  OB  all  sides,  entangled  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Genoa,  and  crushed  under  missiles  from 
the  housetops  and  windows,  were  overpowered 
and  routed  in  detail  Their  commanders,  like 
themselves,  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror ;  the 
atieiq^  of  the  insurgents  increased  during  the 
night ;  and  every  massive  palace  of  Genoa  was 
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CHAP,   converted  by  the  people  into  a  citadel.    In  \m 

^*     than  twenty-four  hours^  the  Anstrians  were  driyen 

v^vW  with  disgrace  from  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  8000 

i7oo~i78»  men  and  all  their  artilleiy  and  materiel ;  andi 

^^''dri^*  finally,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole 

di!l^"*  republican  territory.    The  gates  of  Genoa  and 

^^  ^      the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  occuped  and 

guarded  by  the  citizens  and  peasantry ;  and  the 

independence  of  the  republic  revived. 

SS^ofSj'      ^^^  glorious  assertion  of  freedom  deserves  to 

^^^'       be  recorded  as  the  work  alone  of  the  lower  peojde 

of  Genoa  and  its  rural  dependencies.     Some  few 

of  the  senators,  indeed,  had  bravdy  directed  the 

operations  of  the  citizens,  .aft»  the  insurrection 

became  general ;  but  their  body  collectively  had 

for  some  time  neither  the  energy  to  assume  the 

military  guidance  of  the  state,  nor  the  courage 

openly  to  support  the  desperate  resolution  of 

their  subjects.    Even  after  the  Anstrians  were 

finally  expelled,  and  the  populace  had  bristled  the 

ramparts  with  artillery  and  armed  themsdres 

from  the  arsenals,  the  oligarchy  endeavoured  to 

disclaim  to  the  council  of  state  at  Vienna  all  share 

in  the  insurrection ;  and  it  was  only  when  they 

discovered  that  the  Austrian  government  breathed 

nothing  but  vengeance,  that  they  were  driven  to 

share  the  desperation  of  the  people.    They  then 

solicited   and    obtained    succours  by  sea  firom 

France;    and  several  thousand  French  troopSi 

1747     under  the  duke  de  Boufflers,  were  introduced 

into  Genoa  to  aid  the  citizens  in  the  defence  of 
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the  place.    Thus,  when  the  numerous  Austrian   CHAP, 
and  Piedmontese  army,  which  had  retired  from      ^^- 

PART  D 

Provence,  forced  the  mountain  passes  and  sat   w^^ 
down  hefore  the  walls,  the  courage  of  the  Genoese  jroTaTw 
and  their  allies  set  the  formidable  strength  of 
their  besiegers  at  defiance,  and  repelled  all  their 
attempts.    When  money  was  wanted,  the  ladies 
of  Genoa  vohmtarily  consigned  their  jewels  to 
the   public    coffers ;    when    provisions    became 
scarce,  the  inhabitants  endured  hunger  without  a 
murmur;  and  though  their  fate  was  for  some 
time  doubtful,  their  resolution  never  slackened. 
At  ladgth  they  were  relieved  by  a  French  army, 
which  compelled  their  enemies  to  raise  the  si^e; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Aix-la* 
Chapelle  confirmed  the  recova^  independence 
ei  ihe  republic.    But  nobly  and  generously  as  the 
Genoese  had  saved  their  country,  the  firuits  of  the 
struggle  were  reaped  only  by  the  contemptible 
government  whose  cowardice  had  betrayed  them ;  ][]^l?'^' 
and  the  brave  people,  with  miserable  infiituation,  W  to  i«. 
suflfeired  the  feeble  oligarchy  again  to  rear  its  '^''^' 
baleful  head,  and  to  lord  it  over  their  legitimate 
rights. 

After  this  tale  of  heroism  in  the  people  of  Afftin  of 
Genoa,  we  must  turn  to  contemplate  the  con^ 
tinned  fruits  of  misgovemment  in  their  rulers. 
The  senate  had  wanted  vigour  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  republic ;  and  their  own  oppres-* 
sion  of  the  only  colony  which  had  remained  to 
the  state,  was  as  grievous  as  that  which  they 
would  tamely  have  endured  from  their  own  foreign 
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CHAP,  tynats.    Sixteen  years  before  tke  suneader  of 
^''     Grenoa,  the  pec^le  of  Corsica  had  been  driven  by 
the  intolerable  extetkms  of  PinellL  the  conmih- 


tm-ifst  aary-gmeral  of  the  lepnhliQ,  and  her  otiier  cfr 

2^m3^  cen^  into  a  general  inaurrectimi  against  her  yoke. 

^t?j^  The  iaaiirgratSb  under  a  popular  leader  named 

^^^"^   Pompiliaoi,  reduced  Bastia  and  other  j^aoes  ef 

1730    impOTtance ;   and  the  Genoese  senate^  findii^ 

their  own  forces  inadequate  to  repress  the  imi- 

rersal  refolt^  were  ouHged  to  have  recourse  to 

Ae  emperor  Charies  VI.    The  Austrian  troi^ 

flUed  Corsica  with  flames  and  bloodahed:  tat 

they  had  finled  in  subduing  the  stubbwn  counge 

of  the  half  eiviliwd  idanders,  when  the  emperar 

recalled  them  todefend  his  own  Italian  dominioiii 

m  the  war  of  the  Polish  election ;  and  the  Ge* 

ttoese  forces  were  then  reduced  to  shut  the» 

selves  up  in  their  maritime  garrbons. 

b^aSSi     From  that  epochs  the  war  of  Corsica  was  sn 

^JdSS^   ^V^^  wound  whichcontinuaDy  drained  the  stra^ 


of  Genoa.    The  senate  vainly  aideavoured,  alter- 
nately by  arms,  by  negociations,  and  by  the  BMMt 
atrocious  perfidy,  to  recover  their  authority .  Bat 
against  open  hostilities  the  Corsicans  were  more 
than  a  match  for  their  (dd  masters;  and  every  re- 
pditicm  of  treachery  only  increased  their  eiaq^ 
ration,  and  tiieir  hatared  of  the  Gmioese  yeke 
AdTCBtira  At  kngdi  the  condition  of  Corsica  tempted  the 
de  ^^^"^  wild  amUtion  <tf  a  poor  German  baron,  Theodore 
raiiSivS^  de  Neuhoff,  who  had  wandered  an  adventurer 
through  several  oi  the  European  courts.    This 
man  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  making  himself 
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king  of  Coniea ;  and  one  of  the  Btnngest  cajwieea  chap. 
of  fortune  xeslizeA  his  aspir ataons.    From  Genoa     ^* 
itself^  he  op^oed  a  correspondence  with  some  of  \^^^ 
theprincq^  Cwsican  insuigents.  He  impudently  im!^ 
boasted  of  his  influence  with  most  of  the  crowned 
beads  of  Eurc^e;  Uie  simple  Corsieaas  were  easily 
duped;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  ishmd  with 
a  few  fidlowers  and  some  arms  which  he  had  in- 
vited tiie  reg^icy  of  Tunis  to  lend  himj  the 
islanders  flocked  to  bis  standard.  He  was  crowned    1736 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  instead  of  a  jewelled  dia- 
dMBj  under  the  title  of  Theodore  I. ;  he  formed 
a  court;  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood ;  and 
&r  some  time  aped  the  part  of  royalty  with  ridi- 
culous success.    His  ad¥entures  might  &i  vo* 
hunes :  but  his  indigence  broke  the  Tain  dream 
of  ambition;  and  after  fitting  his  kingdom  and 
roaming  over  Europe  ia  fruitless  efforts  to  raise 
aupplies  equal  to  his  designs^  he  at  last  died  a 
b^gar  in  London. 

Meanwhfle  the  senate  of  Genoa,  hopeless  of  re-  JoJISSL 
ducing  the  Corsicans  without  foreign  aid,  had  re-  ^^f^^ 
course  to  the  king  of  France.    Louis  XV.  for    1738 
many  years  afforded  them  succours  of  men  and 
money :  but  the  former  served  only  to  give  the 
French  power  a  footing  in  the  island ;  and  the 
immense  debts  contracted  by  the  republic  to  the 
French  monarchy,  contributed  still  more  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  loss  of  a  cdony,  in  which 
every  effort  failed  to  re-establish  an  authority  de- 
servedly hated  by  the  islanders.    The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  obliged  the  French  to  with- 
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draw  their  auxiliary  forces  from  Corsica^  as  a 
preceding  contest  had  compelled  Charles  VL  to 
discontinue  his  aid  to  the  Genoese.  A  nathre 
republican  government  was  established  in  tite 
island ;  the  Genoese^  again  assisted  at  intervals 
by  France,  continued  their  effbrts ;  and  the  strag- 
gle proceeded  for  many  years,  until  the  celebrated 
Paschal  Paoli  at  length  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
eountrymen.  Though  his  reputation  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  Paoli  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  enlightened  views  to  qualify  him  for  his  ardih 
ous  situation.  But  when  the  French,  after  ^ 
close  of  the  seven  years*  war,  mingled  again  in  tlie 
afiairs  of  Corsica,  first  as  mediators,  and  after- 
wards as  hostile  invaders ;  the  difficulties  whidi 
surrounded  his  administration,  and  divisions 
among  the  Corsicans  themselves,  rendered  it, 
perhaps,  impossible  for  him  to  avert  the  destm^ 
tion  of  his  government  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  island. 

The  senate  of  Genoa,  convinced  of  the  hop^ 
lessness  of  recovering  the  dominion  of  their  re- 
volted colony,  finally  resolved  to  cede  to  Louis 
XV.  the  sovereignty  which  they  could  not  retain. 
The  French  monarch  gladly  accepted  so  valuable 
an  acqubition,  as  an  indemnity  fbr  the  immense 
sums  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Genoese ;  and  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Corsica. 
Paoli  and  his  islanders,  although  surprised,  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  this  usurpation;  and 
Louis  XV •  expended  much  of  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  his  subjects  in  maintaining  it.    His  troops 
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Were  at  tbe  fend  of  two  cami»iigni^  eveni  driven  chap. 
iato  the  maritime  fiNrtresses.    But  at  length  the      ^i- 
eourt  of  France  seriously  resolved  on  the  reduc-   ^t!!L!y 
tion  of  the;  island;  a^  the  debarkation  of  a  fw-  it£!!S|)iw 
nndahle  French  anny  decided  the  contest  in  two  ^'j^^^^ 
months.   The  timid>  the  waverings  the  disaffected.  ^  Yl"^^ 
deserted  the  cause  of  their  country ;  Paoli  waa 
compelled  to  expatriate  himself;  and  the  Corai-* 
cans  generally  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
LouidXV.* 

The  decline  of  Genoa  had  at  least  been  relieved     mtcE. 
by  one  transient  and  brilliant  example  of  popular  ^^^^^ 
courage :  the  last  age  of  the  Venetian  republic  ^  ^^ 
presmted  only  tbe  silent  and  unbroken  progress  '«pb^i<«* 
of  corruption,  and  the  irretrievable  decay  of  poli« 
tkal  energies*    Afta  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eenturyy  Venice  fell  into  utter  oblivion  and  cour 
ttenpt;  and  her  senate^  whose*  successful  maxim 
it  had  long  been  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  their 
state  under  the  appearance  of  a  wise  moderation, 
6ould  no  more  disguise  the  secret  of  their  impo- 
tence«    The  important  conquest  of  the  Morea^ 
for  which  they  had  been  indebted  to  the  sjdendid 
abilitiM  of  Francesco  Morosini^  and  to  the  tempo- 
rary distraction  of  the  Porte  in  its  war  with  the 
empire,  was  absolutely  the  last  worthy  achieve- 
ment of  the  republican  arms ;  and  the  overstrained 

*  For  the  afiairs  of  Genoa,  House  of  Austria,  vol.  v.  pp. 

as  above,  I  have  consulted  Mu-  4-^1 2.  for  the  same  event; 

ratori,  Annali,  passim  ad  1748  and  the  common  authorities  for 

(particularly   1746  and  1747  the  general  sute  of  the  repub-' 

for  the  Revolution.)  ;    Coxe,  He  throughout  the  century. 
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CHAP.  eAnrts,  by  wlncli  it  was  denly  ptndiaaMd,  semi 
^^     oidy  to  hastoa  the  moomit  ^  kiciiraUe  exIuMft- 
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tmu    The  senftte  were  more  than  ever,  tkere^ 


iftfr-iiw  fore,  reduced  to  shun  aM  pattidpation  m  the  (xm* 
tests  of  other  powers ;  and  they  wo^e  preparad  to 
^iduare  erety  insidt^  mther  Umui  endanger  tte 
precarious  eadstmee  of  their  state  by  tnin  appodi 
to  hostilities. 
FoiciNiMtt.  InthewaroftheSpmldisttccessbn^tfaftinBle 
■tateiBthe  peTsisted  in  refusing  to  take  any  part;  and  tlHf 
^"^  ^'  contented  liiemsdves  wifli  tiie  endeavour  to  in- 
sfke  respect  for  tkehr  neutrality^  by  iomSmg  m 
army  of  about  20,000  mm  in  tbeoBt  LoaibaErd  pro- 
Tinces,  and  putting  their  liMtresses  iirto  a  «tate  ef 
defimce.  But  when  tiie  French  and  imperiafiBti 
in  northern  Itidy  attemately  vio^ted  thnr  tent- 
tery  m  Ute  most  flagrant  manner,  tiie  stnrte 
aiqpeared  insensible  to  tiiese  insidts.  Their  qs* 
ritless  forbearance  was  carried  yet  forther«  lie 
emperor  fitted  out  some  vessels  of  war  at  Trieste: 
a  petty  Fraich  squadron,  penetrating  to  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  made  captures  of  Austrian  and 
Venetian  shipping  employed  in  transportii^  eiqp- 
p»es  to  the  imperial  ornnes  in  Lombardy,  sad 
eyen  burnt  an  imperial  man-of^or  in  the  Veae* 
tian  port  of  Malamoceo :  and  sti8  tiiese  repealed 
infiingements  of  the  boasted  sovere^nty  of  die 
gulf,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  were  par 
tiently  endured. 

By  submitting  to  these  degradations,  the  senate 
maintained  their  inglorious  neutrality  to  the  end 
of  the  war ;  but  peace  was  scarcely  restored  in 
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CkriBtian  Europe,  wlieathekfep^^  CHAP, 

by  a  new  and  inevitable  danger.    They  witnessed      ^* 
its  approach  with  a  Mindness  paraUeied  only  by  v^^s^ 
the  insensibility  which  they  had  just  exhibited :  itm^^too 
or  rather,  perhaps,  they  were  stBI  paralyzed  1^ 
the  same  timidity,  which  had  become  habitual,  to 
n^leet  every  means  of  ddbnce.    The  rumour  of 
active  and  gigantic  preparations  m  the  arsenals  of 
Constantini^  could  not  rouse  than  to  look  to 
tiie  security  of  liieir  eastern  dependencies ;  and 
when  the  sultan  Sdim  IIL  sudde^  broke  the 
peace  of  Carlowita  without  provocatmi.  and  di- 
rected a  formidaUe  armament  by  land  and  sea 
against  the  M<»ea,  tiie  Venetian  troops  in  that  ^^^S!^^^ 
peninsula  d&l  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men.  ^^^ 
The  Turkish  army  of  ten  times  that  for<^  broke    1714 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  that  dty  and  all 
the  other  fortresses  of  the  Morea,  which  had  heea 
slowly  won  by  the  Venetians  at  the  expence  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  were  able  to  make  no 
effiM^tual  resistance ;  and  in  one  short  montii  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  was  conquo^  by  tiie  in« 
fidels.    The  affiance  of  the  emperor  with  the 
Venetians  diverted  the  efforts  of  the  Tmrks,  and 
saved  the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  the  repuUic 
from  following  the  £Bite  of  the  Morea.    But  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  new  and  powerful    1716 
Turkish  armament  made  a  descent  upon  Corfu. 
Notwithstanding  tiie  gallant  defence  otjfhq  gover- 
nor,— ^tiie  fiunous  Saxon  count  de  ScHuU6mboui*g, 
who  had  entered  the  Venetian  service — that  island 
must  have  fallen,  if  the  Turks  had  not  been  ter- 
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CHAP«  rifled,  by  the  reverses  of  their  anns  in  Hii]igai]r> 
PAETu.  ^^  ^  voluntary  abandonment  of  tlieir  enterpnse. 
w^v^^   It  was  with  littie  effect  that  the  feeble  Venetian 

▼XMICJL 

1700-.1780  fleet  was  joined,  as  in  former  c<mtests  i^^ainst  the 
mfidels,  by  a  few  gallies  of  the  pope,  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  order  of  Malta,  and 
received  the  partial  aid  of  small  Spanish  and  P(Hr- 
tuguese  squadrons :  it  was  to  little  purpose  thit 

1717  the  republican  navy  shewed  some  ranains  of  its 
ancient  spirit  Two  obstinate  and  indedsiTe 
combats  could  not  retrieve  the  falUug  fortimes  of 
Venice;  and  the  senate  were  compdled  to  ace^t 

p^^^ta  *^®  terms  of  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  by  wWdi 

1718  the  emperor  preserved  his  own  conquests  at  the 
expence  of  his  ally.  Venice  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  Morea  to  the  Porte ;  and  the  same  treaty 
flnaUy  adjusted  the  limits  of  her  frontiers  and 
those  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Of  ajl  her  eastern 
dependencies,  shjB  now  preserved  only  the  seven 
Ionian  islands,  the  coast  of  Daknatia  and  part  of 
Albania;  and  these,  wit^  her  lagunes,  and  her 
continental  provinces  in  Italy  and  Istria,  com- 
posed her  territories: — an  ext^t  of  dominioD 
which  might  still  have  given  power  and  cmr 
manded  respect,  if  the  administration  of  there- 
puUic  had  not  already  been  diseased  and  corrapt 
at  its  vitals. 

veaioe  faUt      From  this  epoch,  Venice  fell  from  her  place  in 
Lwifii^    history.    Reduced  to  a  passive  and  sluggish  ex- 
istence, her  name  ceased  to  be  mingled  in  the 
political  discussions,  the  alliances,  and  the  wars 
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of  the  other  states  of  Europe,    Her  commerce  chap. 
was  amiihilated ;  her  manu&ctures  dwindled  so      ^^* 

PART  II* 

miserably  that^  in  one  branch  alone^  that  of  cloths^  v^^^ 
the  annual  fabrication  fell  from  one  hundred  and  noT^rso 
twenty  to  five  thousand  pieces ;  her  revenues  did 
not  supply  the  expences  of  her  rapacious  admi- 
nistration ;  and  before  the  close  of  her  career^  her 
national  debt  had  increased  to  48^000,000  of 
ducats.  Her  naval  force  shrank  to  eight  or  ten 
sail  of  the  line,  a  few  frigates,  and  four  gallies ;  * 
and  while  she  remained  neutral  and  powerless, 
her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  was 
contemptuously  violated  in  eveiy  maritime  war 
of  the  European  powers.  In  like  manner,  her 
Italian  dominions  were  insulted  with  impunity 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century,  whenever 
Lombardy  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  About 
twelve  thousand  Italian,  Sclavonian,  and  other 
adventurers  constituted  her  only  military  force ; 
and  from  a  debased  and  heterogeneous  population 
of  above  3,000,000  souls,  her  government  drew  no 
means  of  public  defence. 


^  One  circumstance  may  il- 
lustrate the  decay  of  maritime 
energy  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
republic.  In  the  arsenal  of 
Venice— which,  in  the  time  of 
Dante,  was  already  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world—the  first  ship 
of  the  line  was  built  in  1624 ; 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  the  law  still  obliged 
the  naval  architects  of  the  re- 
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public  to  build  after  the  faulty 
construction  and  feeble  scant- 
ling of  the  original  mckld.  In 
1 780  a  few  improrements  were 
admitted ;  but  when  the  French 
entered  the  city  in  1797,  some 
of  the  vessels  which  they  found 
on  the  stocks  had  remained 
unfinished  ybr  above  ^if  years, 
for  want  of  materials.  Daru, 
vol.  V.  p.  292. 
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QIIAF*       This  hopeleBs  decay  of  poliiUQal  resonrcefi^  was 
^*     acoompabiid  by  the  rdgn  of  venality^  peculation, 
v^gpvw  and  nej^Ug^ce  in  the  proviBees^  and  the  palpaMp 
vm^^m  decline  of  vigour  in  the  domestic  administiatioo 
^^^1,  of  the  capital    Whether  this  rela^uktion  in  se?e- 
3jj£^  fily  in  the  goyemment  was  itself  the  cause  of  the 
national  weakness ;  or  whether  it  was  1^  ^ 
weakness  that  the  digarchy  ifete  tai%ht  to  fed 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  popidar  affeotiea; 
the  gloomy  tyranny  of  Venice  lost  Iniidi  ef  its 
energy  during  the  eighteenth  centifiry^   OrigimAy 
oonstitidied  as  it  had  heeai  to  restlraiii  HieJ^owr 
-qS  the  dog^  to  humble  the  pride  ev^i  (tf  tk 
aristocracy  from  which  it  ammaily  sprang,  and  to 
crush  the  licence  of  popular  spirit,  tibe  removal  <tf 
Jts  pressure  was  calculated  to  loosen  all  tte  bond^ 
of  order  in  the  vitiated  state.    Four  times,  during 
1761^1779  the  last  half  of  the  century,  was  it  attempted  io 
the  great  council  to  .abofish  the  jurisdietira  9A 
existence  of  the  council  often  and  of  the  inquisi- 
tors of  state ;  and  though  the  project  as  often 
fiuled  by  the  want  of  union  among  the  nobles^  ^ 
boldness  with  which  it  was  repeatedly  introduced, 
and  the  moderation  with    which  the  standing 
tyranny  used  its  victory,  equally  betrayed  that 
the  national  sloth  and  imbecility  had  stricken  even 
the  most  active  and  merciless  of  despotisms. 
Debauched,  unprincipled,  and  needy,  the  aristo- 
cracy had  desired  the  annihilation  of  every  cheA 
upon  their  embezzlements  and  vices :  the  d^aded 
people  hailed  their  self-inflicted  defeat  in  these 
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attempts  with  satisfaction,  and  rejoiced  that  a   CHAP, 
despotism  yet  remained,  which  reduced  the  nobles      ^* 
f  .  c™»m.n  8l.«ry  with  ihea»elT«.  ^ 

Tlie  inactivity  of  that  despotism  was  seized  by  itoo-itso 
all^^Iasses  as  a  privilege  for  nnbounded  licentious-  ^^^^ 
ness  and  depravity  of  morals.    Dissoluteness  of  JJJJIJ^i. 
private  life  had,  indeed,  ever  been  permitted  by  ^•'^• 
the  council  of  ten,  to  corrupt  the  public  mind  and 
to  divert  its  attention  from  affiurs  of  state.    The 
tyrants  of  Venice  had  trusted  perhaps  to  their 
own  energy,  to  supply  the  place  of  virtue  and  its 
tittendant  patriotism  in  the  people.    But  their 
own  vigour  had  fled ;  and  the  depravity  of  aH 
dasses  had  remained  to  increase  with  frightful 
intensity.    It  was  then  in  vain  that  the  govern- 
ment  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption 
In  a  city,  where  patricians  presided  at  the  pubHc 
gunbling  tables  in  thdr  robes  of  magistracy; 
where  the  miserable  children  of  prostituti<Hi  *^ 
were  raiployed  by  the  police  to  rum  men  whose 
wealth  might  rend^  them  dangerous ;  where  the 
laws  protected  the  contracts  by  which  mothers 
unblushingly  made  a  traffic  of  their  daughters' 


*  The  goveromeot  at  one 
time,  in  a  fit  of  virtue,  expelled 
•U  the  females  of  that  unhappy 
dasa  firom  Venice.  But  their 
abfenoe  only  drove  the  licen- 
tiottiness  of  society  to  indem- 
nify itsdf  in  the  interior  of  fii* 
milietf  and  even  in  the  recesses 
of  convents.    The  senate  were 


then  compeUed  to  recall  the 
proscribed  order ;  and  the  pa- 
rental decree  which  invited 
them  back  to  Venice,  and  as- 
signed them  houses  and  peci»- 
niary  remuneration  for  their 
losses,  entitled  them  in  its  pre- 
amble: ''nostrebenemeritini*- 
retrid  !*'  Dam,  vol*  v.  p«  350. 
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CHAP,  honor ;  and  where,  by  the  £EK^ility  of  divorce,  the 
^*     ecclesiastical  court  was .  besieged  at  the  same 

s^!tw  moment  with  nine  hundred  petitions  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  legalized  adultery.  * 
ooMLwmf.  Such  was  Venice,  when  the  wild  deluge  of  the 
French  revolution,  swept  her  from  the  political 
map  of  the  world.  But  we  are. not  called  upon 
in  this  plac$  to  observe  the  total  extinction  of 
her  political  existence ;  nor  to  contemplate  the 
final  ruin  of  that  government,  which  for  thirteen 
hundred  years  had  resisted  all  the  convulsiooB  of 
time.  Yet  he  who  has  lingered  over  her  chequered 
annals,  will  quit  them  at  the  epoch  before  us  with 
a  melancholy  interest ;  for  he  will  see  only  in  her 
miserable  fistll  the  consummation  of  the  long  tra- 
gedy of  Italy.  And  among  a  free,  and  happy^ 
and  intellectual  people,  that  tragedy  will  speak 
with  a  deep-fraught  and  awful  application.  By 
Englishmen  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it 
is  only  the  abuse  of  the  choicest  bounty  of  Heaven, 
which  has  brought  a  moral  desolation  upon  the 
fiEurest  land  of  the  universe.  That  it  is  because 
the  gifted  ancestws  of  the  Italian  people  con- 
sumed their  inheritance  of  freedom  in  wanton 
and  licentious  riot ;  because  they  recklessly  gave 

*  In  this  notice  of  the  state  same  period,  (or  at  least  to  die 

of  Venioe   during  the  eigh-  year  1768,  when  his  work  te^ 

teenth  century,  I  have  followed  minates)  is  insuppcnrtidyly  no* 

my  old    guide   Dam    alone:  interesting,  and  has  searody 

Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  v.  pp.  1 69  furnished  me  with  a  single  ftct 

—332.    The  Storia  Civile  di  or  opinion  worth  recording* 
Venesia  of  Sandi  during  the 
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the  reins  to  their  untamed  and  fatal  passions; 
ahove  all^  because^  in  the  early  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  intellect,  they  forgot  to  associate  it 
with  virtue,  and  presumptuously  neglected  to 
hallow  it  by  religion,  that  their  descendants  have 
come  to  this  thing : — ^that  they  have  been  aban- 
doned to  the  scorn  and  oppression  of  the  despots 
of  Europe,  and  have  become  a  bye-word  of  min* 
gled  contempt  and  pity  to  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  universe. 


THE  END. 


Printed  bj  R.  Gilbert,  St  John's  Square,  London* 
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